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Preface 


We  say  farewell  this  year  to  four  contributors.  Miss  Agnes  Latham  retires;  no 
editor  could  begrudge  her  the  wish  after  her  eleven-year  stint  on  Chapter  X 
though  we  shall  miss  her  scholarship  and  wit.  She  is  succeeded  by  Professor 
Roger  Sharrock  and  Mrs.  Christine  Rees.  Professor  Geoffrey  Moore’s  tenure 
over  the  American  Literature  chapter  has  been  only  slightly  shorter;  over  ten 
years,  he  has  built  it  up,  latterly  with  the  help  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Willett,  from  a 
youthful  twenty  pages  to  the  middle-aged  corpulence  of  fifty.  The  time  was 
ripe  for  division,  and  in  the  current  volume  American  Literature  is  covered 
in  two  chapters,  the  first  undertaken  by  Professor  D.  S.  R.  Welland  and  Dr. 
I.  M.  Walker,  the  second  by  Mr.  Brian  Lee,  who  moves  over  from  Chapter 
XIII.  The  latter's  place  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  chapter  is  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
A.  V.  Chappie.  Mr.  Nigel  Alexander  has  had  to  relinquish  the  Shakespeare 
chapter  after  only  a  short  tenure;  he  is  succeeded  by  Professor  Geoffrey  Bul- 
lough,  a  long-standing  friend  of  the  English  Association  and  a  former  con¬ 
tributor. 

To  the  retiring  contributors  we  record  our  gratitude  for  their  labours,  and 
we  welcome  those  who  succeed  them,  together  with  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Johnson  who 
has  compiled  the  indexes. 

The  fact  that  four  retirals  are  balanced  by  six  new  entrants  reflects  the 
perennial  difficulty.  It  is  an  ever-growing  task  for  the  contributors  to  sift  an 
annual  crop  of  scholarship  immune  to  all  critical  frosts,  and  for  the  editors  to 
ensure  accuracy  in  its  recording.  Despite  the  increasing  selectivity  enforced 
by  this  growth,  every  effort  is  made  to  see  that  nothing  of  value  to  students  of 
English  is  omitted. 

References  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  certain  chapters  to  journals 
where  specialized  annual  bibliographies  and  surveys  are  available.  Two  indis¬ 
pensable  reference  works  must  be  taken  for  granted  in  each  case:  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bibliography  published  annually  in  June  in  PMLA  (1969,  for  1968) 
by  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America;  and  the  Annual  Bibliography 
of  English  Language  arid  Literature  published  (1970,  for  1968)  by  the  Modern 
Humanities  Research  Association. 

The  system  of  abbreviations  now  conforms,  with  few  exceptions,  to  that 
standardized  by  PMLA. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  many  authors  and  publishers  who  have  sent  review 
copies  and  offprints  of  their  works,  in  particular  those  from  abroad  which 
are  not  available  in  this  country  (collections  of  essays  and  Pestschriften  are 
especially  difficult  to  obtain).  Such  material  should  be  sent  to  The  Secretary, 
The  English  Association,  29  Exhibition  Road,  London,  S.W.7. 

C.G.H. 

J.R. 


163371 
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I 


Literary  History  and  Criticism: 
General  Works 

T.  S.  DORSCH 


1.  REFERENCE  WORKS 

W.  N.  Hargreaves-Mawdsley’s  Every¬ 
man’s  Dictionary  of  European  Writers 1 
makes  an  excellent  companion 
volume  to  D.  C.  Browning’s  Every¬ 
man’s  Dictionary  of  Literary  Bio¬ 
graphy,  which  is  devoted  to  the  lives 
of  English  and  American  writers. 
The  present  volume  contains  more 
than  2000  entries  covering  almost  every 
European  country.  The  entries  range 
in  length  from  half  a  dozen  lines  on 
minor  figures  to  two  or  three  pages 
on  authors  of  the  stature  of,  say, 
Dante  or  Goethe  or  Dostoievsky.  A 
spot  check  suggests  that  the  work  as  a 
whole  is  factually  reliable  and  re¬ 
markably  comprehensive.  It  would 
be  surprising,  however,  if  there  were 
no  omissions,  and  probably  every 
reader  will,  according  to  his  special 
interests,  have  occasional  disappoint¬ 
ments.  For  example,  considering  the 
powerful  and  widespread  influence 
of  his  eclogues,  quite  apart  from  the 
voluminous  nature  of  his  other 
writings,  it  might  be  expected  that 
Mantuan  would  find  a  place,  but  he 
does  not  appear  under  any  of  his 
names.  A  number  of  less  influential 
absentees  might  also  be  cited.  How¬ 
ever,  these  are  the  normal  hazards 
of  a  reference  work  of  this  kind,  and 
they  do  not  seriously  detract  from  the 

1  Everyman’s  Dictionary  of  European 
Writers,  by  W.  N.  Hargreaves-Mawdsley. 
(Everyman’s  Reference  Library.)  Dent.  pp. 
vi  +  561.  38s. 


value  of  the  book.  It  should  be  added 
that  standard  editions  and  transla¬ 
tions  are  fisted,  which  adds  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  entries. 

Only  a  philologist  of  fairly  con¬ 
siderable  attainment  would  be  able 
to  judge  how  far  the  derivations  of 
the  names  in  Basil  Cottle’s  Penguin 
Dictionary  of  Surnames2  are  etymo¬ 
logically  sound,  but  where  they  are 
not  conjectural,  as  of  necessity  they 
often  must  be,  some  sample  checking 
suggests  that  the  work  is  reliable  in 
this  respect.  Not  everyone  will  find 
his  name  recorded.  The  number  of 
English  surnames  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  figures  between  20,000 
and  100,000,  and  Cottle  lists  only 
some  8000,  compared  with  the  20,000 
in  P.  H.  Reaney’s  fine  Dictionary  of 
British  Surnames  of  1958.  However, 
there  are  riches  enough  to  provide 
much  pleasurable  browsing,  the  more 
pleasurable  in  that  he  has  combined 
wit  and  humour  and  much  out-of- 
the-way  knowledge  with  his  scholar¬ 
ship.  Almost  every  page  yields  a 
gem  of  interest  or  oddity:  that  when 
Captain  Wilson  Kettle  died  in  Canada 
in  January  1963,  aged  102,  he  left 
alive  584  descendants,  and  those  of 
his  name  among  them  would  make 
nonsense  of  any  distribution-map  of 
Canadian  surnames  previously  com¬ 
piled;  that  Christie  ‘(the  woefully 

2  The  Penguin  Dictionary  of  Surnames,  by 
Basil  Cottle.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  334.  6s. 
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unsuitable  surname  of  about  the  most 
frightful  private  murderer  of  the  20th 
century)  was  the  91st  commonest 
surname  in  Scotland  in  1958’,  and 
Jenkins  ‘the  42nd  commonest  sur¬ 
name  in  U.S.A.  in  1939’  (who  devotes 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  compilation 
of  such  statistics?);  that  the  Brocks 
take  their  name  from  brock =‘badger 
(because  they  stink)’;  but  examples 
are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted. 
There  is  an  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  introduction. 

2.  COLLECTIONS  OF  ESSAYS  AND 
ANNUAL  PUBLICATIONS 

Essays  and  Studies  1968, 3  collected 
by  Simeon  Potter,  may  be  discussed 
in  general  terms  here,  since  some  of 
its  articles  are  treated  in  other  chap¬ 
ters.  Rossell  Hope  Robbins’s  subject 
is  ‘Mirth  in  Manuscripts’.  By  ‘mirth’ 
Robbins  means  ‘pleasurable  feeling, 
enjoyment,  gratification’,  and  he  be¬ 
gins  by  citing  a  number  of  Middle 
English  manuscripts  which  will  per¬ 
haps  give  the  reader  the  pleasure  of 
discovering  unexpected  felicities  or 
points  of  interest.  However,  the  main 
body  of  his  paper  is  a  plea  for  the 
more  systematic  study  of  Middle 
English  manuscripts  (see  also  p.  82). 
N.  F.  Blake,  in  ‘Caxton  and  Courtly 
Style’,  examines  Caxton’s  prologues 
and  epilogues  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written,  and  shows  that  he 
can  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the 
contemporary  literary  fashion  (see 
also  p.  122).  In  ‘The  Measure  of 
“Comus”  ’  Philip  Brockbank  dis¬ 
cusses  ‘Comus’  in  such  a  way  as  to 
‘relate  the  apparently  easy  and  fami¬ 
liar  responses  to  the  apparently  over¬ 
sophisticated  or  over-cultivated  one’ 
(see  also  p.  214).  In  his  study  of  a 
number  of  ‘Byron’s  Letters’,  John  D. 
Jump  reaches  the  conclusion  that  his 

3  Essays  and  Studies  1968,  N.S.  Vol.  XXI, 
collected  by  Simeon  Potter.  John  Murray, 
for  the  English  Association,  pp.  v+136.  21s. 


letters  express  ‘a  zest  for  life  which  is 
conditioned  but  not  inhibited  by  a 
sober  sense  of  what  life  really  is  .  .  . 
and  they  express  it,  powerfully  and 
unforgettably,  by  projecting  upon  our 
imagination  the  living  and  speaking 
presence  of  their  author’.  Kenneth 
Allott  finds  ‘A  Background  for  “Em¬ 
pedocles  on  Etna”  ’  in  the  fact  that 
‘there  was  no  escape  from  it,  because, 
as  Arnold  told  Clough  in  December 
1852,  .  .  woe  was  upon  me  if  I 

analysed  not  my  situation’”.  G.  K. 
Hunter  sets  ‘A.  C.  Bradley’s  “Shake¬ 
spearean  Tragedy’  ’  ’  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Bradley’s  life  and  thought 
as  a  whole  (see  p.  144).  Finally,  R. 
George  Thomas  offers  an  appraisal 
of  ‘Edward  Thomas,  Poet  and  Critic’ 
(see  p.  325). 

The  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the 
British  Academy  for  1968  had  not 
appeared  when  the  present  chapter 
went  to  press. 

Studies  in  the  Arts 4  brings  together 
a  selection  of  the  papers  read  before 
the  St.  Peter’s  College  Literary  So¬ 
ciety  since  its  foundation  in  1965. 
Edmund  Blunden  gives  interesting 
sketches  of  ‘The  Other  Coleridges’ — 
Hartley,  Derwent,  and  Sara,  and  a 
remarkable  number  of  other  descen¬ 
dants  and  relations  of  S.  T.  C.  who 
achieved  some  measure  of  success  or 
renown.  John  Andrew  offers  a  study 
of  ‘Edward  Thomas’,  stressing  his 
‘passionate  concern  for  language  as 
the  medium  which  would  alone  give 
order  and  meaning  to  the  infinitely 
elusive  statement  that  seemed  to 
crowd  in  upon  the  awakened  senses 
and  the  reflective  mind’.  John  Stevens’s 
subject  is  the  dramatic  function  of 
‘Music  in  Some  Early  Medieval 
Plays’,  which  he  develops  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  number  of  plays,  including 

4  Studies  in  the  Arts:  Proceedings  of  the 
St.  Peter’s  College  Literary  Society,  ed.  by 
Francis  Warner.  Basil  Blackwell,  pp.  viii  + 
180.  35s. 
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The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  from 
the  Fleury  playbook  (‘an  epitome  of 
the  liturgical  drama’)  and  the  Anglo- 
French  Play  of  Adam.  Robert  Speaight 
brings  out  something  of  the  fusion  of 
‘Music  and  Meaning  in  T.  S.  Eliot’ 
by  analysing  a  number  of  passages 
from  his  verse,  suggesting  that  ‘this 
poet’s  voice  is  like  the  voice  of  a  good 
character  actor — “both  the  same  and 
unidentifiable” — and  notice  how  very 
rarely  he  raises  it’.  In  ‘Yeats  and  the 
Theatre’  T.  R.  Henn  notes  both  the 
splendours  and  the  limitations  of 
Yeats’s  dramatic  art,  and  decides  that 
‘in  the  last  resort  his  great  achieve¬ 
ment  is  in  the  poetry  of  the  plays, 
poetry  that  focuses  upon  the  intense 
drama  of  the  moment’.  Examining 
the  poetry  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Gra¬ 
ham  Hough  feels  that  ‘his  technical 
blatancy  is  distasteful;  but  authentic 
power  and  delicacy  are  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  it.  Poe  is  a  disreputable 
relation  of  the  great  poets;  his  seedy 
presence  is  an  embarrassment  to  them, 
and  even  more  to  their  critics.  But  he 
is  a  relation,  all  the  same.’  Raymond 
Lister  gives  an  account  of  the  career 
of  Francis  Oliver  Finch,  a  ‘seventeen- 
stone  giant  ...  of  extraordinary 
energy’  who  was  a  friend  of  William 
Blake,  and  who,  possessing  a  wide 
range  of  artistic  and  literary  talents, 
achieved  some  eminence  as  a  painter 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century; 
Ruskin,  indeed,  placed  him  almost  on 
a  par  with  Cox.  In  ‘Character  and 
Dramatic  Technique  in  Cymbeline 
and  The  Winter’s  Tale’  R.  A.  Foakes 
counters  some  of  the  charges  of 
inconsistency  which  have  been  levelled 
against  Shakespeare’s  portrayal  of 
characters  in  these  plays.  Stephen 
Bann,  in  ‘A  Context  for  Concrete 
Poetry’,  describes  the  rise  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  purposes  of  ‘concrete 
poetry’;  how  far  he  succeeds  in  jus¬ 
tifying  it  must  remain  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Finally,  Kathleen  Raine 


supplies  an  interesting  paper  on  ‘David 
Gascoyne  and  the  Prophetic  Role’ 
(see  also  p.  336). 

As  a  sequel  to  his  Literary  Essays 
of  a  few  years  ago,  David  Daiches 
now  provides  a  similar  mixed  bag  of 
papers,  More  Literary  Essays,5  some 
of  which  have  been  published  before, 
but  most  of  which  are  lectures  now 
appearing  in  print  for  the  first  time. 
Daiches  is  a  versatile  scholar,  and 
shows  himself  to  be  at  home  in  many 
types  and  periods  of  literature.  In 
the  first  paper  he  offers  some  interest¬ 
ing  observations  on  the  interrela¬ 
tionships  between  myth,  metaphor, 
and  poetry,  and  later  he  discusses 
various  aspects  of  the  Bible.  Among 
the  authors  whom  he  treats  in  other 
papers  are  Marlowe,  Shakespeare, 
Burns,  Carlyle,  Whitman,  and  Yeats. 
In  his  essay  on  ‘Misunderstanding  as 
Humour’  it  may  be  wondered  whether 
he  fully  understands  the  point  of 
Wordsworth’s  ‘We  Are  Seven’,  but 
the  Volume  as  a  whole  reflects  his 
customary  acute  perception  and  his 
wide  knowledge  of  literary  back¬ 
grounds. 

Frank  Kermode’s  Continuities6 
brings  together  some  two  dozen 
reviews  and  papers  that  Kermode  has 
contributed  to  various  English  and 
American  journals,  to  which  he  adds 
extracts  from  the  Alexander  Lectures 
which  he  delivered  at  Toronto  in 
1967.  Most  of  the  book  may  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  ‘literary  journalism’;  but, 
as  Kermode  points  out,  making  no 
high  claims  on  his  own  behalf,  liter¬ 
ary  journalism  at  its  best  may  be  both 
scholarly  and  stimulating,  and  his 
own  contributions  to  the  genre  are 
very  often  scholarly  and  almost  al¬ 
ways  stimulating.  A  few  of  the  papers 
are  on  general  topics,  such  as  the 

3  More  Literary  Essays,  by  David  Daiches. 
Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  vii-f-274.  42,?. 

6  Continuities,  by  Frank  Kermode.  Rout- 
ledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  vii+238.  42 s. 
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connotations  of  the  term  ‘modern’, 
discussed  in  relation  to  some  recent 
publications,  including  Cyril  Con¬ 
nolly’s  strange  compilation  The 
Modern  Movement .  Most,  however, 
are  devoted  to  individual  writers — 
Edward  FitzGerald,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Wallace  Stevens,  and  Allen  Tate 
being  among  the  poets  treated,  Ed¬ 
mund  Wilson  and  Northrop  Frye 
among  the  critics,  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
Colette,  Hemingway,  Sartre,  Golding, 
Muriel  Spark,  and  Saul  Bellow  among 
the  novelists.  It  may  be  felt  at  times 
that  Kermode  is  rather  too  generous 
in  his  estimates,  as  in  his  extremely 
interesting  reviews  of  Muriel  Spark’s 
novels;  but  then,  as  his  review  of 
Bellow’s  Herzog  demonstrates,  he 
can  usually  be  relied  on  to  keep  his 
head  when  other  reviewers  are  in 
danger  of  losing  theirs.  This  is  in  the 
main  a  balanced  and  eminently 
readable  book. 

Secondary  Worlds1  is  the  title 
under  which  W.  H.  Auden  publishes 
the  four  lectures  with  which  he  in¬ 
augurated,  in  1967,  the  annual  series 
of  T.  S.  Eliot  Memorial  Lectures 
which  has  been  established  in  the 
University  of  Kent.  Auden  chose 
topics  which  he  felt  would  have  been 
‘close  to  Eliot’s  heart  as  a  poet,  a 
dramatist,  and  a  twentieth-century 
Christian’.  In  ‘The  Martyr  as  Drama¬ 
tic  Hero’,  after  a  glance  at  Sophocles’s 
Antigone  and  Plato’s  account  of  the 
death  of  Socrates  in  the  Apology,  he 
provides  a  perceptive  study  of  Charles 
Williams’s  Thomas  Cranmer ,  which 
he  illuminates  by  comparing  it  with 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral.  In  the  second 
lecture  Auden  considers  ‘The  World 
of  the  Sagas’  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  relationship  between  the  ‘secon¬ 
dary’  world  of  art  and  the  ‘primary’ 
world  of  everyday  experience.  Al- 

7  Secondary  Worlds:  The  T.  S.  Eliot 
Memorial  Lectures  (1967),  by  W.  H.  Auden. 
Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  144.  30.?. 


though  Eliot  never  wrote  an  opera 
libretto,  Auden  justifies  the  topic  of 
the  next  lecture,  ‘The  World  of  Opera’, 
on  the  grounds  that  to  move  from 
verse-drama  to  opera  is  to  take  no 
very  great  step;  and  he  offers  some 
interesting  observations  on  his  own 
experiences  as  a  librettist.  Finally,  in 
‘Words  and  the  Word’,  he  aims  at 
showing  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  Christian  belief  of  the  poet  in  the 
modern  world  may  affect  both  his 
conception  of  his  vocation  and  his 
poetic  practice  (see  also  p.  345). 

One  of  the  most  distinguished 
journals,  and  certainly  the  most  in¬ 
fluential,  of  the  century,  Scrutiny 
reappears  in  a  two-volume  selection8 
made  by  its  editor  from  past  contribu¬ 
tions  by  such  critics  as  James  Smith, 
F.  W.  Bateson,  Derek  Traversi, 
Denys  Thompson,  D.  W.  Harding, 
John  Peter,  John  Speirs,  R.  G.  Cox 
and  Robin  Mayhead,  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  body  of  work  by  the  Leavises 
themselves.  The  sections  are  devoted 
to  essays  on  Eliot,  Yeats  and  Pound 
and  to  ‘post-Eliot’  poets  like  Emp- 
son,  Auden  and  Dylan  Thomas;  on 
novelists — Jane  Austen,  Dorothy 
Richardson,  Gissing,  Henry  James, 
mainly  treated  by  Q.  D.  Leavis;  on 
critics  from  Arnold  and  Coleridge 
to  Edmund  Wilson  and  I.  A.  Rich¬ 
ards;  and  many  general  pieces  under 
such  headings  as  ‘Literary  Culture’, 
‘The  History  of  Critical  Journalism’, 
and  ‘The  Responsible  Critic’.  [M.W.] 

T.L.S.6  offers  a  further  selection 
of  articles  and  reviews  from  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement  which  appeared 
during  1967. 9  Among  the  contempor¬ 
ary  subjects  are  reviews  of  Golding’s 
novel  The  Pyramid  and  Angus  Wil¬ 
son’s  No  Laughing  Matter,  of  Leavis’s 

8  A  Selection  from  Scrutiny,  edited  by  F. 
R.  Leavis.  C.U.P.  Vol.  I:  pp.  xii  +  312;  Vol. 
II:  pp.  x  +  320.  42s.  each. 

9  T.L.S.  6:  Essays  and  Reviews  from  The 
Times  Literary  Supplement,  1967.  O.U.P. 
pp.  vii  +  248.  50.s. 
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critical  essays,  Dylan  Thomas’s  letters 
and  volumes  of  poetry  by  Kingsley 
Amis,  Ted  Hughes,  and  Elizabeth 
Jennings.  The  index  lists  not  only  the 
contents  of  the  volume  but  all  the 
major  reviews  which  were  published 
in  the  journal  during  1967.  [M.W.] 

The  compilation  of  the  Annual 
Bibliography  of  English  Language  and 
Literature 10  is  once  more  owed  to 
Marjory  Rigby,  Charles  Nilon,  and 
James  B.  Misenheimer,  Jr.  The  vol¬ 
ume  dealing  with  1966  books  and 
articles  contains  the  formidable  figure 
of  10,134  items.  A  couple  of  hours 
spent  in  checking  the  entries  on  a  few 
authors  revealed  no  errors  and  no 
omissions,  which,  considering  the 
breadth  of  the  field  covered,  is  a  re¬ 
markable  achievement;  it  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  a  more  extensive  check 
would  reveal  some.  As  a  reference 
work  the  Annual  Bibliography  is 
invaluable,  indeed  essential.  The 
editors  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  accuracy  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  and,  too,  on  the  speed  with 
which  they  have  brought  the  work  up 
to  date  after  the  moratorium  of  the 
war  and  post-war  years. 

Hardly  less  essential  for  any  uni¬ 
versity  library  are  the  thirteen  volumes 
of  Dissertation  Abstracts  Series  A  for 
1967.11  Comprising  summaries  of 
theses  in  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences  for  most  of  the  universities 
of  the  American  continent  and  a 
number  beyond,  they  enable  the 
teacher  and  research  student  to  test 

10  Annual  Bibliography  of  English  Language 
and  Literature.  Vol.  XLI  (1966),  ed.  by 
Marjory  Rigby,  Charles  Nilon,  and  James 
B.  Misenheimer,  Jr.  Modern  Humanities 
Research  Assn.,  1968.  pp.  xx  +  604. 

11  Dissertation  Abstracts  A:  The  Humani¬ 
ties  and  Social  Sciences.  Vol.  27,  Nos.  7-12 
(Jan. -June,  1967),  pp.  1 963 A-4378 A  +  Cum¬ 
ulated  Subject  and  Author  Index  to  Vol.  27. 
Vol.  28,  Nos.  1-6  (July-Dee.,  1967),  pp. 

1 A-2386A.  $45  ($70  outside  U.S.A.).  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan:  University  Microfilms 
Inc. 


at  a  glance  the  relevance  or  otherwise 
of  recent  unpublished  research.  Com¬ 
parison  with  the  volumes  for  1966 
suggests  a  growth  of  about  one  fifth 
in  the  quantity  of  work  covered.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  still  more 
institutions  will  associate  themselves 
with  this  important  work.  Lawrence 
F.  McNamee’s  bibliography  of  Dis¬ 
sertations  in  English  and  American 
Literature 12  from  1865  to  1964,  which 
has  not  been  accessible  for  review, 
should  be  a  valuable  complement  to 
the  above. 

3.  FORMS  AND  GENRES 

The  Dialogue  on  Poetry  is  one  of 
Schlegel’s  most  interesting  critical 
writings,  and  it  is  good  to  have  it 
made  available  to  English  readers, 
together  with  a  selection  of  his 
aphorisms  and  a  few  other  short 
pieces.13  The  translators  and  editors 
of  the  present  version,  Ernst  Behler 
and  Roman  Struc,  have  chosen  the 
unrevised  first  ( Athenaeum )  version 
of  the  Dialogue  because,  much  more 
than  the  later,  it  was  a  living  force  in 
the  literature  of  the  period,  and  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  on  German  and 
other  European  literatures,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  provides  stimulating  and  at 
times  provocative  reading.  They  have 
prefaced  the  translation  with  an 
interesting  critical  introduction. 

Since  its  appearance  in  1947, 
Cleanth  Brooks’s  The  Well  Wrought 
Urnu  has  become  something  of  a 

12  Dissertations  in  English  and  American 
Literature.  Theses  Accepted  by  American, 
British  and  German  Universities,  1865-1964, 
by  Lawrence  F.  McNamee.  New  York  and 
London:  R.  R.  Bowker.  pp.  1124.  $17.50 
in  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  $19.25  elsewhere. 

13  Friedrich  Schlegel.  Dialogue  on  Poetry 
and  Literary  Aphorisms,  translated,  intro¬ 
duced,  and  annotated  by  Ernst  Behler  & 
Roman  Struc.  Pennsylvania  State  U.P.  and 
A.U.P.G.  $5.75.  45j. 

14  The  Well  Wrought  Urn:  Studies  in  the 
Structure  of  Poetry,  by  Cleanth  Brooks. 
Methuen.  (University  Paperbacks.)  pp.  xiii  + 

206.  16i. 
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classic.  It  is  now  reprinted  as  a  Uni¬ 
versity  Paperback  with  a  new  pre¬ 
face  in  which  Brooks  clarifies  some 
points  which  appear  not  to  have  been 
fully  understood  by  some  of  his 
readers.  It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that 
his  method  of  criticising  a  poem  as  a 
self-contained  structure  to  which 
known  facts  of  the  poet’s  biography 
or  background  or  beliefs  have  no 
relevance,  even  when  they  are  demon¬ 
strably  part  of  the  theme,  can  lead  to 
some  distortion.  However,  he  is  a 
critic  of  acute  insight,  and  his  essays 
exemplify  this  approach  at  its  best; 
and  it  is  good  that  his  book  should 
again  be  made  easily  available. 

Elmer  Edgar  Stoll’s  Poets  and  Play¬ 
wrights 15  was  published  in  1930,  and 
quickly  established  itself  as  an  ex¬ 
tremely  perceptive  study  of  aspects 
of  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Spenser,  and 
Milton.  It  is  now  reissued  as  the  first 
of  the  Minnesota  Paperbacks,  and  its 
reappearance  will  be  generally  wel¬ 
comed. 

David  C.  Fowler’s  Literary  history 
of  the  popular  ballad 16  is  a  new  and 
important  approach  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
popular  ballad.  Fowler  believes  that, 
notable  as  it  is  in  many  respects, 
Child’s  great  collection  has  misled 
scholars  into  a  wrong  approach  to  the 
history  of  the  ballad  — into  ‘an  exces¬ 
sive  regard  for  the  autonomy  of 
oral  tradition’.  In  his  own  view,  it  is 
wiser  to  ‘assume  that  a  given  ballad 
took  the  particular  shape  it  has  about 
the  time  it  was  written  down  unless 
there  is  specific  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary’.  He  therefore  approaches  the 
various  types  of  popular  verse  which 

15  Poets  and  Playwrights :  Shakespeare, 
Jonson,  Spenser,  Milton,  by  Elmer  Edgar 
Stoll.  (Minnesota  Paperbacks,  No.  1.) 
Minnesota  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  vi+281. 
$2.95.  26s.  6d. 

16  A  Literary  history  of  the  popular  ballad, 
by  David  C.  Fowler.  Duke  U.P.  pp.  viii+ 
352.  $10.75. 


contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  ballad 
proper  by  way  of  their  earliest  writ¬ 
ten  form,  paying  special  attention  to 
the  Percy  Folio  manuscript,  and  em¬ 
phasizing  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  in  the  evolution  of  the  bal¬ 
lads  as  we  know  them,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  ‘standardization’ 
of  their  form  and  the  association  of 
music  with  them.  The  several  chapters 
treat  various  aspects  of  the  folksong 
tradition,  and  particular  ballad 
themes,  such  as  the  Robin  Hood 
stories  and  the  ‘revenant’  ballads,  and 
there  are  chapters  on  such  figures  as 
Bishop  Percy,  David  Herd,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  of  Falkland.  How  far  Fowler’s 
theories  will  win  acceptance  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  his  discussion  of  the 
ballads  in  predominantly  literary 
terms  is  persuasive  and  extremely 
interesting. 

Judith  Wright  and  her  fellow-Aus- 
tralian  Kenneth  Slessor  have  each 
had  volumes  of  criticism  devoted  to 
their  work.  Critical  Essays  on  Judith 
Wright,11  selected  by  A.  K.  Thomson, 
contains  about  a  dozen  papers  on 
various  aspects  of  Mrs.  Wright’s 
poetry  -  her  ‘world-view’,  her  ‘quest’, 
her  sensuousness,  her  achievement 
seen  against  the  background  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  poetry  as  a  whole,  her  ‘some¬ 
what  apocalyptic  attitude  to  nature’, 
the  dramatic  emphases  she  achieves, 
and  other  attributes.  Thomson  him¬ 
self  provides  a  sensitive  introductory 
essay,  and  other  contributors  include 
Philip  Lindsay  (on  ‘Poetry  in  Aus¬ 
tralasia’),  R.  F.  Brissenden,  T.  Inglis 
Moore,  and  James  McAuley. 

The  volume  on  Kenneth  Slessor18 
is  also  edited  and  introduced  by 
Thomson.  T.  Inglis  Moore  again 

17  Critical  Essays  on  Judith  Wright,  selected 
by  A.  K.  Thomson,  Brisbane.  The  Jacaranda 
Press,  pp.  vii+144.  Aus.  $2.50. 

18  Critical  Essays  on  Kenneth  Slessor, 
selected  by  A.  K.  Thomson.  Brisbane:  The 
Jacaranda  Press,  pp.  vi+209.  Aus  $2.25. 
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provides  a  paper;  among  other  con¬ 
tributors  are  Jack  Lindsay,  Norman 
Lindsay,  Richard  Aldington,  A.  D. 
Hope,  R.  G.  Howarth,  and  Vincent 
Buckley.  Of  special  interest  are  half 
a  dozen  essays  by  Slessor  himself, 
on  such  subjects  as  ‘Modern  English 
Poetry’,  ‘Australian  Literature’,  and 
‘Writing  Poetry:  The  Why  and  the 
How’. 

The  two  dozen  papers  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  Imagined  Worlds 19  were  to 
have  been  presented  to  John  Butt  on 
his  sixtieth  birthday;  his  much- 
lamented  death  before  that  date 
leaves  them  as  an  impressive  memorial 
tribute  from  his  friends  to  the  fine 
scholarship  in  the  field  of  the  English 
novel  with  which  he  had  begun  to 
follow  his  earlier  studies  on  Pope  and 
the  Augustan  age.  With  a  work  whose 
scope  is  so  wide,  no  more  than  a 
general  indication  of  its  contents  is 
possible  here.  The  novelists  treated 
include  Defoe,  Swift,  Pielding,  John¬ 
son,  Scott,  Surtees,  Dickens,  George 
Eliot,  Hardy,  Conrad,  and  D.  H. 
Lawrence;  and  among  the  contri¬ 
butors  are  numbered  Irene  Simon, 
J.  R.  Sutherland,  Mary  Lascelles, 
Kathleen  and  Geoffrey  Tillotson, 
Bonamy  Dobree,  Clifford  Leech, 
Ian  Watt,  J.  C.  Maxwell,  G.  S.  Haight, 
Cleanth  Brooks,  and  Sylvere  Monod. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
volume  throws  much  interesting  light 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
great  English  novelists — and,  too,  on 
Butt’s  pre-eminent  gifts  as  a  scholar 
and  a  man. 

Lrom  Mark  Schorer  comes  The 
World  We  Imagine,20  a  substantial 
collection  of  essays  on  novelists  and 
the  novel.  Schorer  is  much  preoc- 

19  Imagined  Worlds:  Essays  on  some 
English  Novels  and  Novelists  in  Honour  of 
John  Butt,  ed.  by  Maynard  Mack  and  Ian 
Gregor.  Methuen,  pp.  xxvi+486.  75 s. 

20  The  World  We  Imagine:  Selected 
Essays,  by  Mark  Schorer.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
pp.  x+402.  42.?. 


cupied  with  matters  of  technique,  but 
not  technique  in  the  normal  sense  of 
the  term.  He  believes  that  technique 
is  not  merely  the  way  in  which  the 
novelist  handles  his  material,  but  more 
fundamentally  the  means  by  which  he 
discovers  and  creates  it:  ‘The  differ¬ 
ence  between  content,  or  experience, 
and  achieved  content,  or  art,  is  tech¬ 
nique.’  It  is  this  belief  which,  applied 
to  a  number  of  novelists,  gives  the 
book  a  certain  unity.  Himself  a 
novelist,  Schorer  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  the 
English  and  the  American  novel,  and 
his  percipience  is  displayed  in  his 
essays  on  Moll  Flanders,  Emma,  and 
Jane  Eyre,  and  on  the  novels  of, 
among  others,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis,  Conrad  Aiken,  Carson 
McCullers,  Gertrude  Stein,  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  and  Ernest  Hemingway. 

First  published  in  1961,  Helen 
Cam’s  admirable  pamphlet  His¬ 
torical  Novels 21  has  been  republished, 
with  a  short  biographical  memoir  of 
Professor  Cam  by  A.  J.  Otway- 
Ruthven.  Interesting  in  itself  as  a 
critical  guide  to  the  best  (mainly 
English)  historical  novels,  and  for  its 
estimate  of  their  value  to  serious  his¬ 
torians,  the  pamphlet  gains  further 
value  from  the  century-by-century 
list  of  more  than  200  of  the  most 
worthwhile  works  in  the  genre  which 
is  provided  as  an  appendix. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to 
name  1 952  as  the  year  in  which  the  novel 
and  the  drama  written  in  English 
first  found  their  feet  in  West  Africa; 
in  that  year  the  Nigerian  author 
Amos  Tutuola  published  The  Palm- 
Wine  Drinkard,  which  was  widely 
acclaimed  outside  as  well  as  inside 
Africa.  Since  then  progress  has  been 
very  rapid,  especially  in  Nigeria. 
Margaret  Laurence’s  Long  Drums 

21  Historical  Novels,  by  Helen  Cam. 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  for  the  Historical 
Association,  pp.  28.  3s.  6d. 
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and  Cannons22  is  an  admirable  study 
of  this  new  but  already  surprisingly 
mature  literature.  The  writers  whom, 
inevitably,  she  treats  most  fully  are 
Wole  Soyinka,  John  Pepper  Clark, 
who  is  primarily  a  playwright,  while 
the  rest  are  rather  novelists,  Chinua 
Achebe,  Amos  Tutuola,  and  Cyprian 
Ekwensi;  half  a  dozen  others  are 
dealt  with  more  briefly.  Although  she 
gives  some  welcome  biographical 
details,  her  book  is  in  the  main  a 
perceptive  work-by-work  appraisal 
of  the  novels  and  plays,  placing  them 
in  their  cultural  setting,  and  showing 
what  they  have  done  to  restore  to 
West  Africans  a  true  sense  both  of 
their  past  and  of  their  place  in  the 
modern  world.  All  who  have  read 
these  African  works  with  enjoyment 
and  with  the  respect  they  deserve  will 
be  grateful  to  Mrs.  Laurence  for  her 
scholarly  survey;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
she  will  extend  it  to  embrace  the 
literatures  of  countries  in  Africa  other 
than  Nigeria. 

T.  O.  Beachcroft’s  The  Modest 
Art23  is  a  sensible  historical  study 
of  the  English  short  story.  This  form 
of  fiction  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
modern  invention,  and  it  is  true  that 
until  comparatively  recent  times  it 
has  not  been  taken  up  on  a  large 
scale.  However,  as  Beachcroft  points 
out,  many  ancient  writings  share  some 
of  its  characteristics — the  Biblical 
narratives  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders 
or  of  David  and  Goliath,  for  example, 
the  New  Testament  parables,  the 
Greek  legends,  the  fifteenth  idyll  of 
Theocritus,  or  certain  episodes  in 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Even  if  such 
writings  cannot  in  any  strict  sense 
be  classified  as  short  stories,  they 

22  Long  Drums  and  Cannons:  Nigerian 
Dramatists  and  Novelists  1952-1966,  by 
Margaret  Laurence.  Macmillan,  pp.  209. 
30j. 

23  The  Modest  Art:  A  survey  of  the  short 
story  in  English,  by  T.  O.  Beachcroft.  O.U.P. 
pp.  vii  +  256.  42s. 


have  sometimes  provided  themes, 
such  as  that  of  the  returned  wanderer, 
which  have  been  worked  over  again 
and  again  in  modern  short  stories. 
In  medieval  times,  with  such  writers 
as  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  in 
Elizabethan  times,  something  more 
recognizably  close  to  modern  tech¬ 
niques  comes  into  being,  and  by  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Theophrastian 
Character  and  the  essay  have  joined 
their  influence  to  that  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  forms  of  short  narrative.  From 
now  on  Beachcroft  is  on  firm  ground, 
especially  when  he  reaches  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  book  is  devoted  to  chapters  on 
such  masters  of  the  form  as  Steven¬ 
son,  Hardy,  Kipling,  Katherine 
Mansfield,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and 
Walter  de  la  Mare,  and  on  the  very 
numerous  practitioners  of  recent 
decades.  This  is  probably  the  most 
complete,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  treatments  of  its 
subject. 

In  his  extremely  interesting  book 
Tragedy  and  Comedy 24  Walter  Kerr 
compels  us  to  think  afresh  about  the 
traditional  views  on  the  relationship 
of  these  two  dramatic  genres.  As  a 
dramatic  critic  of  many  years’  stand¬ 
ing  and  a  devoted  reader  of  plays,  he 
has  an  exceptionally  wide  knowledge  of 
European  drama  from  Greek  times 
to  the  present  day,  and  uses  this 
knowledge  effectively  to  give  con¬ 
crete  backing  to  the  theses  he  de¬ 
velops.  With  very  rare  exceptions 
(such  as  Faustus),  he  notes,  tragedy 
ends  either  with  the  affirmation  of 
positive  values  or  with  the  trans¬ 
figuration  or  regeneration  of  the 
erring  central  figures;  the  conven¬ 
tional  notion  that  tragedy  has  an 
'unhappy  ending'  will  not  stand  up  to 
close  scrutiny.  It  is  rather  comedy 
which,  even  if  ‘unhappy  ending’  is 

24  Tragedy  and  Comedy  by  Walter  Kerr. 
The  Bodley  Head.  (1967)  pp.  341.  30.J. 
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too  strong  a  term,  tends  to  leave  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae  truly  happy  or  satisfied,  and 
some  of  the  serious  problems  the 
play  raises  remain  unresolved.  In 
recent  drama,  indeed,  the  distinction 
between  tragedy  and  comedy  has 
all  but  vanished.  As  a  generalization, 
it  may  be  said  that  comedy  is  closely 
associated  with  pain.  Moreover,  'the 
pain  of  comedy  is  possibly  more  pro¬ 
tracted  and  more  frustrating  than 
that  of  tragedy,  because  it  does  not 
know  how  to  expel  itself  .  .  .  Tragedy 
uses  suffering;  comedy  can  only 
live  with  it.’  It  is  not  possible  to  do 
justice  to  Kerr’s  arguments  in  a 
short  notice;  his  book  ought  to  be 
read,  and  will  be  read  with  profit,  by 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  drama. 

Murray  Roston’s  Biblical  Drama  in 
England 25  is  a  thorough-going  and 
comprehensive  historical  and  critical 
study  of  English  plays  based  on 
Biblical  story  from  the  medieval 
religious  cycles  down  to  the  plays  of 
Christopher  Fry  and  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish.  Most  students  of  literature  will 
be  familiar  with  the  principal  figures 
whom  a  history  of  this  kind  must 
cover — after  the  anonymity  of  the 
earliest  period,  such  writers  as  John 
Bale,  George  Peele,  Shakespeare  in 
special  aspects  of  his  plays,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Byron,  and  the  verse-drama¬ 
tists  of  recent  decades.  Roston  in¬ 
cludes  a  host  of  less  well-known 
playwrights  who  with  varying  degrees 
of  success  have  essayed  to  dramatize 
episodes  from  the  Bible,  and  his  book 
is  therefore  a  useful  reference  work  as 
well  as  a  sensible  and  balanced  work 
of  criticism  (see  also  p.  130). 

Edward  Gordon  Craig  wished 
always  ‘to  be  known  simply  as  a  man 
who  loved  “all  that  can  be  called  The 
Theatre’”,  and  probably  no  man  of 

23  Biblical  Drama  in  England:  From  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Present  Day,  by  Murray 
Roston.  Faber,  pp.  355.  50s. 


his  time  contributed  in  more  ways  or 
more  significantly  to  the  life  of  the 
theatre.  Ifan  Kyrle  Fletcher  and 
Arnold  Rood  have  compiled  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliography,26  running  to 
several  hundred  items,  of  what  he 
committed  to  paper  with  reference  to 
his  theatrical  activities — under  such 
headings  as  books,  contributions  to 
books  in  the  form  of  articles  or  illus¬ 
trations,  periodicals  which  he  edited 
or  for  which  he  wrote,  texts  of  plays 
which  he  produced,  exhibitions,  and 
programmes  that  he  designed.  They 
have  not  included  original  drawings 
and  engravings,  or  programmes  re¬ 
cording  his  performances  as  an  actor. 
As  a  labour  of  love  and  a  work  of 
admirably  systematic  scholarship,  this 
bibliography  will  be  valued  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  English  theatre. 

Criticism,27  edited  and  introduced 
by  L.  S.  Dembo,  contains  a  series  of 
‘Speculative  and  Analytical  Essays’ 
which  aim  at  defining  and  illustrating 
the  function  and  the  practice  of 
literary  criticism.  The  arguments  of 
the  individual  essays  are  too  com¬ 
plex  to  be  presented  in  a  brief  notice; 
all  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  to 
record  a  few  of  the  main  conclusions. 
In  ‘Literary  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
— and  the  Ambidextrous  Critic’  Mur¬ 
ray  Krieger  develops  the  view  that  in 
effect  no  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  interpretation  and  evaluation 
at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  critic.  Northrop  Frye  maintains, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  his  paper  ‘On 
Value  Judgments’,  that  the  two  func¬ 
tions  are  in  the  long  run  basically 
different:  ‘When  a  critic  interprets,  he 
is  talking  about  his  poet;  when  he 

26  Edward  Gordon  Craig:  A  Bibliography, 
by  Ifan  Kyrle  Fletcher  and  Arnold  Rood. 
Society  for  Theatre  Research,  pp.  117.  25s. 

27  Criticism:  Speculative  and  Analytical 
Essays,  ed.  by  L.  S.  Dembo.  Wisconsin 
U.P.  pp.  x+150.  Boards,  71.?.;  paperback, 
21.?.  6 d. 
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evaluates  he  is  talking  about  himself, 
or,  at  most,  about  himself  as  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  his  age.’  In  ‘Literary 
Evaluation  as  Knowledge’  E.  D. 
Hirsch,  Jr.,  aims  at  reconciling  these 
two  viewpoints,  and  although  he 
claims  to  be  ‘in  the  school  of  Frye’, 
he  shows  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
towards  Krieger’s  position.  Wayne 
Shumaker  puts  forward  ‘A  Modest 
Proposal  for  Critics’,  indeed  a  series 
of  proposals  in  which,  allying  himself 
to  some  degree  with  Frye,  he  sets  out 
to  clarify  the  problem  of  meaning  in 
relation  to  an  author’s  intention,  and 
pleads  against  excessive  attention  to 
historical  backgrounds.  Richard 
Foster,  in  ‘Reflections  on  Teaching 
Criticism’,  thinks  that  too  much  time 
is  spent  on  teaching  critical  methods 
and  principles,  and  not  enough  on 
encouraging  ‘warmth  of  personal 
commitment’.  The  remaining  papers 
are  devoted  to  particular  critics: 
Stephen  G.  Nichols,  Jr.,  contributes 
‘George  Lukacs:  The  Problems  of 
Dialectical  Criticism’;  Hugh  M. 
Davidson  ‘The  Critical  Position  of 
Roland  Barthes’;  E.  M.  Beekman 
‘The  Critic  and  Existence:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Menno  Ter  Braak’;  and 
Rene  Wellek  ‘The  Literary  Criticism 
of  Friedrich  Gundolf’. 

The  title  of  Fred  Inglis’s  An  Essen¬ 
tial  Discipline 28  perhaps  gives  some 
indication  of  Inglis’s  approach.  He 
sees  literature  as  ‘a  sustained  under¬ 
standing  which  achieves,  by  its  robust 
continuity,  a  sort  of  triumph  over 
time’,  and  as  something  that  ‘fosters 
the  moral  values  of  the  individual 
and  of  society’ — a  view  which,  it  may 
be  hoped,  most  cultivated  readers 
would  accept  without  question.  After 
a  brief  conspectus  of  the  development 
of  English  literature — perhaps  too 

28  An  Essential  Discipline :  An  Introduction 
to  Literary  Criticism,  by  Fred  Inglis. 
Methuen,  pp.  xiv+272.  Cloth,  30s,  paper¬ 
back  15s. 


brief  to  be  of  much  value  except  in 
establishing  his  position — Inglis  anal¬ 
yses  a  number  of  poems  from  different 
periods  to  demonstrate  that  the 
reading  of  works  which  completely 
engage  and  reward  the  intelligence  is 
‘richly  pleasurable  in  the  only  sense 
of  that  word  worth  entertaining’. 
Inglis  is  a  perceptive  reader,  and  his 
book  is  a  stimulating,  and  at  times 
provocative,  introduction  to  practical 
criticism. 

D.  H.  Rawlinson’s  The  Practice  of 
Criticism29  is,  in  effect,  a  text-book 
of  ‘practical  criticism’,  but  is  more 
enterprising  and  helpful  than  the 
average  work  of  this  kind.  Even  in  the 
universities  the  study  of  literature 
often  goes  little  deeper  than  general 
discussion,  often  somewhat  glib,  often 
based  as  much  on  the  writings  of 
critics  as  on  a  close  reading  of  the 
works  under  consideration;  Rawlin- 
son  rightly  sees  that  valid  criticism, 
and  indeed  anything  like  full  under¬ 
standing  of  literary  work,  must  start 
from  close  analysis  of  individual 
effects  which  accumulate  to  form  a 
total  impression.  After  his  opening 
chapters  on  such  matters  as  tone, 
rhythm,  imagery,  metaphor,  and 
‘visualization’,  he  combines  his  theor¬ 
etical  instruction  with  practical  illus¬ 
trations  of  his  methods  of  analysis, 
dissecting  a  number  of  passages  of 
verse  and  prose  drawn  from  a  variety 
of  English  writers.  He  is  never  pe¬ 
dantic,  and  his  book  should  be  of 
service,  not  only  to  undergraduates, 
but  to  anyone  wishing  to  learn  how  to 
increase  his  ability  to  appreciate  what 
he  reads. 

Philip  Wheelwright’s  The  Burning 
Fountain 30  has  for  some  years  been 
accepted  as  one  of  the  more  authorita- 

29  The  Practice  of  Criticism,  by  D.  H.  Raw- 
linson.  C.U.P.  pp.  xvii+229.  35s.  $6. 

30  The  Burning  Fountain:  A  Study  in  the 
Language  of  Symbolism,  by  Philip  Wheel¬ 
wright.  Revised  edition.  Indiana  U.P.  and 
A.U.P.G.  pp.  xxiii+302.  $2.95.  25s. 
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tive  studies  of  symbolism.  For  a  new 
paperback  edition  Wheelwright  has 
taken  the  opportunity  to  revise  the 
work.  Lie  has  discarded  two  entire 
chapters  and  made  other  excisions, 
and  partly  by  rearrangement,  partly 
by  rephrasing,  has  ‘sought  to  produce 
a  firmer  logic  without  loss  of  tone’. 
However,  in  its  essentials  the  book 
remains  unchanged.  ‘Its  pervading 
outlook  continues  to  rest  upon  two 
basic  principles:  that  of  the  intrinsi¬ 
cally  threshold  character  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  that  of  the  ontological  status 
of  linguistic  ordering.’ 

Perspectives  in  Literary  Symbol¬ 
ism ,31  edited  by  Joseph  Strelka,  is  the 
first  volume  of  the  new  series  Year¬ 
book  of  Comparative  Criticism.  Apart 
from  papers  by  Kenneth  Burke  and 
Eugene  F.  Timpe  on  Paradise  Lost 
and  Joyce’s  Ulysses  respectively,  the 
book  contains  only  three  papers  that 
are  of  concern  to  students  of  English 
literature,  and  then  not  specifically 
so.  These  are  Strelka’s  introduction, 
‘Comparative  Criticism  and  Literary 
Symbolism’,  which  discusses  some 
recent  approaches  to  symbolism, 
Walter  Hinderer’s  ‘Theory,  Concep¬ 
tion,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Sym¬ 
bol’,  which  defines  the  field,  with 
particular  application  to  Ernst  Bar- 
lack’s  Die  Siindflut,  and  Philip  Wheel¬ 
wright’s  The  Archetypal  Symbol , 
which  classifies  certain  types  of  sym¬ 
bol.  Widely-read  students  may  find 
themselves  drawn  to  other  of  the 
papers  devoted  to  Rilke,  Baudelaire, 
Ernst  Junger,  and  Goethe. 

Vernon  Lee  wrote  with  great  in¬ 
sight  on  literary  and  aesthetic  sub¬ 
jects  as  well  as  on  the  ‘genius’  of 
places.  In  1923  she  published  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  essays  on  literature  which  she 

31  Perspectives  in  Literary  Symbolism,  ed. 
by  Joseph  Strelka.  (Yearbook  of  Com¬ 
parative  Criticism,  Vol.  I.)  Pennsylvania 
State  U.P.  and  A.U.P.G.  pp.  x+257.  $8.75. 
83*. 


had  written  since  the  mid-1880’s — 
under  the  title  The  Handling  of 
Words,  and  Other  Studies  in  Literary 
Psychology 32  This  has  been  reprinted 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  its  reappearance  in 
an  edition  with  an  interesting  bio¬ 
graphical  and  critical  introduction 
by  Royal  A.  Gettmann  is  welcome. 
The  volume  includes  Vernon  Lee’s 
essays  on  literary  construction,  on 
style,  on  the  aesthetics  of  the  novel, 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  writer;  it 
closes  with  ‘Can  Writing  Be  Taught?’ 
and  ‘What  Writers  Might  Learn’. 
Even  when  she  is  writing  on  abstract 
topics,  Vernon  Lee  keeps  her  feet  on 
the  ground,  and  imparts  concreteness 
to  her  essays  by  means  of  much  re¬ 
ference  and  analysis. 

The  Fool,33  by  Enid  Welsford,  an 
admirable  social  and  literary  history 
of  the  buffoon  and  the  simpleton 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
Charlie  Chaplin,  was  first  published 
in  1935.  For  some  years  it  has  been 
out  of  print,  and  students  of  many 
periods  of  literature,  not  least  stu¬ 
dents  of  Shakespeare,  will  welcome  its 
reappearance,  both  in  a  cloth-bound 
edition  and  as  a  paperback. 

Perhaps  rather  surprisingly,  Rabel¬ 
ais  appears  until  recent  times  to  have 
been  more  keenly  appreciated,  and  to 
have  exerted  a  more  widespread  in¬ 
fluence,  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country,  including  his  own.  Hunt¬ 
ington  Brown’s  Rabelais  in  English 
Literature ,34  first  published  in  1933, 
is  the  most  thorough  study  of  this 
influence  that  has  so  far  appeared. 

32  The  Handling  of  Words,  and  Other 
Studies  in  Literary  Psychology,  by  Vernon 
Lee.  Introduction  by  Royal  A.  Gettmann. 
Nebraska  U.P.  pp.  xxi+315.  Paperback 
$2.25. 

33  The  Fool:  His  Social  and  Literary  His¬ 
tory,  by  Enid  Welsford.  Faber,  pp.  xv  +  374. 
35*;  paperback  15*. 

34  Rabelais  in  English  Literature,  by  Hunt¬ 
ington  Brown.  Frank  Cass,  1967.  pp.  xvi+ 
254.  84*. 
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Brown  makes  no  claims  that  he 
cannot  substantiate  by  documenta¬ 
tion,  yet  he  convincingly  demon¬ 
strates  the  presence  of  Rabelais  in 
a  number  of  hitherto  unsuspected 
places — in,  for  example,  a  masque 
of  Ben  Jonson,  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  a  paper  of  Addison;  and 
he  analyses  it  more  fully  than  anyone 
else  where  it  has  long  been  recognized, 
as  in  the  work  of  Swift  and  Sterne. 
Traces  of  Rabelais  are  discernible  in 
England  within  a  decade  or  two  of  his 
death  in  the  writings  of  philologists 
like  Holyband  and  Cotgrave,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
are  more  than  traces  in  Harvey  and 
Nashe  and  Harington  and  a  variety  of 
other  writers.  The  influence  grows 
stronger  in  the  next  century,  and  after 
Urquhart  spreads  very  rapidly  to 
embrace  writings  of  many  kinds  in  the 
hands  of  Butler,  Temple,  Swift, 
Bentley,  Pope,  Addison,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  and  Sterne,  to  select  a  few 
names  from  a  long  list.  Brown  ends 
his  survey  with  Sterne,  although  he 
could  well  have  extended  it  to  later 
periods,  as  many  allusive  comments 
indicate.  However,  he  has  sufficiently 
demonstrated  how  greatly  our  litera¬ 
ture  has  been  enriched  by  its  contact 
with  Rabelais. 

In  The  Cult  of  the  Ego35  Eugene 
Goodheart  discusses  a  number  of 
authors  in  whom  he  discerns  a  com¬ 
mon  preoccupation  with  what 
Maurice  Barres  has  called  le  culte  du 
moi.  These  authors,  whom  he  treats 
chapter  by  chapter,  are  Rousseau, 
Stendhal,  Goethe  and  Carlyle,  Dos¬ 
toevsky,  Whitman,  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
and  James  Joyce.  All  of  them  are  in 
some  sense  concerned  with  ‘the 
emancipation  of  the  spirit’;  they  ‘ad¬ 
vance  the  claims  of  the  self,  at  the 
same  time  seeking  the  controls  that 

35  The  Cult  of  the  Ego:  The  Self  in  Modern 
Literature,  by  Eugene  Goodheart.  Chicago 
U.P.  pp.  x+225.  $6.95.  63s. 


will  secure  these  claims’.  But  by  try¬ 
ing  to  ‘extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
self’,  they  risk  the  destruction  of  the 
self.  Goodheart  suggests  that  ‘the 
seeds  of  contemporary  nihilism  are  in 
the  failure  of  these  writers  to  master 
the  chaos  of  egoism,  which  they 
helped  engender.  But  their  heroism 
was  partly  in  the  effort  of  resistance’. 
Within  its  specialized  approach,  the 
book  has  plenty  of  interest,  and  adds 
to  our  understanding  of  the  authors  it 
reviews. 

Theodore  Savory’s  excellent  book, 
The  Art  of  Translation ,36  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1957.  It  now  reappears  with 
fairly  extensive  revisions.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  translating  the  Bible  has  been 
rewritten,  the  section  on  modern 
languages  has  been  augmented,  and 
there  are  new  chapters  on  ‘Multiple 
Translation’,  ‘Perfection  in  Transla¬ 
tion’,  ‘Translator’s  Humour’,  and 
‘Autonomy  in  Translation’.  The  fresh 
material  adds  considerably  to  the 
interest  of  the  work. 

4.  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES 

In  the  forty-odd  years  since  it  first 
appeared  in  1931,  the  late  Arundell 
Esdaile’s  Manual  of  Bibliography 37 
has,  in  its  successive  editions,  provided 
the  starting-point  for  generation  after 
generation  of  students  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  bibliographical  tech¬ 
niques.  No  clearer  or  more  readable 
introduction  to  the  whole  field  exists, 
and,  having  digested  its  admirable 
accounts  of  all  the  processes  of  book¬ 
making  and  of  bibliographical  prac¬ 
tice,  the  student  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  coping  with  more  highly 
specialized  studies  or  with  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  many  of  the  articles  in 
bibliographical  journals.  Like  the 

36  The  Art  of  Translation,  by  Theodore 
Savory.  Second  edition.  Cape.  pp.  191.  30.J. 

37  Esdaile’s  Manual  of  Bibliography,  fourth 
edition,  revised  by  Roy  Stokes.  Allen  & 
Unwin,  pp.  336.  55s. 
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previous  edition  of  1954,  this  fourth 
edition  has  been  revised  by  Roy 
Stokes.  Stokes  has  preserved  Esdaile's 
intention  of  writing  only  a  general 
work  from  which  the  beginner  may 
progress  to  special  aspects  of  the 
subject ;  where  he  rewrites  or  amplifies 
he  does  so  largely  in  the  interests  of 
clarity.  He  has,  of  course,  brought  up 
to  date  the  excellent  bibliographies 
appended  to  the  several  chapters. 

As  befits  its  function.  Studies  in 
Bibliography 38  continues  to  set  high 
standards  of  book  production  by 
means  of  its  admirable  printing  and 
lay-out  and  its  format  in  general.  This 
year’s  issue  contains  fewer  short 
notes  than  usual,  but  in  its  longer 
articles  perhaps  caters  for  a  wider 
variety  of  interests.  G.  Thomas 
Tanselle  observes,  in  ‘The  Descrip¬ 
tive  Bibliography  of  American  Au¬ 
thors’,  that  there  exists  no  ‘entirely 
satisfactory  bibliography  for  a  single 
major  American  writer’.  The  monu¬ 
mental  Bibliography  of  American 
Literature,  which  has  been  in  progress 
since  1955,  is  filling  many  gaps,  but  it 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for 
detailed  individual  lists,  and  Tanselle, 
having  surveyed  the  petty  done,  draws 
attention  to  the  requirements  and 
problems  of  the  undone  vast.  Claude 
Richard’s  ‘Poe  and  “Young  America”  ’ 
describes  the  encouragement  and 
help  that  the  young  Poe  received 
from  the  so-called  ‘Young  Americans’ 
especially  from  their  leader,  Evert  A. 
Duyckinck,  and  goes  on  to  show  how 
his  deference  to  their  views  affected 
his  later  criticism.  In  ‘William  Gilmore 
Simms  and  the  Southern  Literary 
Gazette',  John  C.  Guilds  identifies 
Simms’s  contributions  to  this  jour¬ 
nal,  of  which  he  was  almost  the  sole 

38  Studies  in  Bibliography :  Papers  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  ed.  by  Fredson  Bowers.  Associate 
editor,  L.  A.  Beaurline.  Vol.  XXI.  Virginia 
U.P.  for  the  Society,  pp.  vi  +  290.  $15. 


author  as  well  as  the  editor;  they 
provide  ‘valuable  revelations  of  his 
development  as  editor,  critic,  poet, 
and  writer  of  fiction’.  Charles  Van- 
dersee  contributes  ‘James’s  “Pan¬ 
dora”:  The  Mixed  Consequences  of 
Revision’.  In  matters  of  detail  the 
revisions  often  clarify  or  add  to  the 
meaning;  in  tone  they  are  seldom  im¬ 
provements.  In  ‘Photo-Facsimiles  of 
STC  Books:  A  Cautionary  Check 
List’  Franklin  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  argues 
the  relative  merits  of  facsimiles  and 
critical  editions,  surveys  the  history 
of  facsimiles  of  various  kinds,  and 
provides  a  list  of  STC  facsimiles 
that  have  so  far  been  made.  William 
S.  Kable’s  careful  study  of  ‘Composi¬ 
tor  B,  the  Pavier  Quartos,  and  Copy 
Spellings’  is  a  step  towards  ‘a  far 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  or¬ 
thographical  features  of  Shakespear¬ 
ean  holograph  than  is  at  all  possible  to¬ 
day’.  Robert  Craig  Pierson  considers 
‘The  Revisions  of  Richardson’s  Sir 
Charles  Grandison ’  in  the  four  edi¬ 
tions  which  contain  such  revisions, 
and  demonstrates  that  for  the  most 
part  they  are  improvements  in  that 
they  remove  inconsistencies  and  im¬ 
proprieties  and  elevate  the  language. 
Patricia  B.  Craddock’s  subject  is 
‘Gibbon’s  Revision  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall'.  A  British  Museum  copy  of 
The  Decline  and  Fall  contains,  in 
five  of  the  six  volumes,  many  correc¬ 
tions  and  several  extensive  changes 
and  additions  in  Gibbon’s  hand; 
these  have  not  been  incorporated  in 
later  editions,  and  Miss  Craddock 
suggests  that,  since  Gibbon’s  exact 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  new 
material  are  not  known,  it  is  probably 
easier  for  us  to  read  the  history  in  the 
form  in  which  we  have  it,  although  of 
course  a  modern  edition  ought  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  alterations.  In 
‘James  Pinker  to  James  Joyce,  191 5— 
1920’  John  Firth  publishes,  with 
annotations,  some  interesting  letters 
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to  Joyce  from  his  literary  agent, 
James  Pinker.  George  B.  Pace,  in 
‘Speght’s  Chaucer  and  MS.  Gg.  4.27’, 
shows  the  relationship  between 
Chaucer’s  An  ABC  as  it  appears  in 
Cambridge  University  Library  MS. 
Gg.  4.27  and  in  the  1602  Speght;  this 
first  printed  edition  of  the  poem  is 
‘essentially  a  copy  of  an  extant  text’, 
and  the  provenance  of  the  Cambridge 
manuscript  supports  Speght’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  ABC  was  written  for 
Blanche,  Duchess  of  Lancaster.  Jose¬ 
phine  Waters  Bennett  examines 
‘Benson’s  Alleged  Piracy  of  Shake- 
speares  Sonnets  and  of  Some  of 
Jonson’s  Works’;  she  concludes  that 
the  Poems  of  1640  is  not  a  piracy  of 
Shake-speares  Sonnets,  ‘but  an  edition 
to  rescue  them  from  oblivion,  as  it 
did’.  In  ‘A  Date  and  a  Printer  for  A 
Looking  Glasse  for  London  and  Eng¬ 
land,  Q4’  Berta  Sturman  argues  per¬ 
suasively  that  this  quarto  was  printed 
by  Ralph  Blower,  probably  between 
1603  and  1605,  and  that  it  is  indeed 
the  fourth  edition.  Shirley  Strum 
Kenny  shows  that  ‘Eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Editions  of  Steele’s  Conscious 
Lovers'  numbered  at  least  forty-seven. 
Stuart  L.  Astor  contributes  ‘The 
Laureate  as  Huckster:  Nahum  Tate 
and  an  Early  Eighteenth  Century 
Example  of  Publisher’s  Advertising’. 
The  volume  closes  with  a  selective 
check  list  of  bibliographical  scholar¬ 
ship  for  1966,  compiled  by  Derek  A. 
Clarke  and  Howell  J.  Heaney. 

Herbert  Simon’s  Introduction  to 
Printing 39  makes  an  excellent  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Introduction  to  Typo¬ 
graphy  of  his  brother,  the  late  Oliver 
Simon.  It  is  a  very  practical  guide  to 
all  the  basic  processes  of  type-setting 
and  machine  printing — basic  in  the 
sense  that  it  does  not  deal  with  new 
processes  such  as  film  setting  or 

39  Introduction  to  Printing:  The  Craft  of 
Letterpress ,  by  Herbert  Simon.  Faber,  pp. 
vii -|- 120.  36s. 


sophisticated,  fast-running  machines. 
It  might  be  described  as  a  handbook 
on  that  field  of  miscellaneous  printing 
known  as  ‘jobbing’;  anyone  who 
masters  the  techniques  described 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  printing, 
say,  a  broadside.  There  are  useful 
chapters,  too,  on  the  selection  of 
type,  on  planning  and  design,  and 
on  the  use  of  such  auxiliaries  as  lino- 
cuts  and  line  blocks;  and  there  is  a 
glossary  of  printing  terms,  followed 
by  a  list  of  reliable  suppliers  of 
equipment.  Tom  Hughes’s  illustra¬ 
tions  will  be  very  helpful  to  the 
learner. 

Two  papers  read  at  a  Clark  Library 
Seminar  in  1967  are  published  under 
the  title  Modern  Fine  Printing.40  From 
a  very  wide  knowledge  of  private 
presses  from  the  Kelmscott  Press  on¬ 
wards,  allied  with  much  practical 
experience,  H.  Richard  Archer  dis¬ 
cusses  the  aims  and  work  of  four 
American  amateur  printers  whose  pro¬ 
ducts  exemplify  for  him  ‘the  true 
spirit  of  the  private  press’ — Joseph 
Graves,  Will  Cheney,  Fridolf  John¬ 
son,  and  Ted  Freedman.  Ward  Rit¬ 
chie,  after  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
early  history  of  printing,  and  of 
developments  in  the  early  days  of 
printing  in  America,  turns  to  con¬ 
sider  in  more  detail  special  aspects  of 
‘Tradition  and  the  Printers  of  South¬ 
ern  California’. 

From  the  Library  of  Congress 
comes  Papermaking :  Art  and  Craft,41 
an  interesting  survey  history,  with  a 
foreword  by  the  Librarian,  L.  Quin- 
cey  Mumford,  of  the  making  of 

40  Modern  Fine  Printing:  Papers  Read  at  a 
Clark  Library  Seminar  by  H.  Richard  Archer 
and  Ward  Ritchie.  Univ.  of  California, 
William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library, 
pp.  iv+40. 

41  Papermaking :  Art  and  Craft.  An  account 
derived  from  the  exhibition  presented  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
opened  on  April  21,  1968.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  pp.  96. 
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paper  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  based  on  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  which  opened  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  April  1968.  Paper  made 
from  pulped  rags,  hemp,  tree  bark, 
and  fish  nets  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  in  China,  as  a  substitute  for 
silk,  by  one  Ts’ai  Lun  about  2000 
years  ago,  and  with  variations  in  the 
substances  pulped,  it  was  in  use 
throughout  central  Asia  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century.  Thence  the  invention 
spread  to  Africa,  and  it  was  probably 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  Moors  when 
they  invaded  Spain  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  after  Ts’ai  Lun.  It  rapidly 
became  the  common  property  of 
Europe,  and  later  of  the  New  World. 
From  the  history  the  book  turns  to 
the  techniques  of  papermaking,  and 
traces  all  the  developments  that  have 
produced  the  various  types  of  paper 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar;  its 
interest  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
inclusion  of  ninety  prints  and  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  Huntington  Library  contains 
many  hundreds  of  English  literary 
manuscripts,  mainly  from  the  last 
three  centuries,  although  there  is  a 
sprinkling  of  earlier  items.  They  have 
been  listed  by  H.  C.  Schulz  in  an 
article  in  HLQ  which  is  reprinted  as  a 
booklet  entitled  English  Literary 
Manuscripts  in  the  Huntington  Lib¬ 
rary ,42  Among  the  writers  who  are 
well  represented  are  the  Brontes,  the 
Brownings,  Burns,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
Wilkie  Collins,  Dickens,  Kipling, 
Lamb,  Meredith,  William  Morris, 
Ruskin,  Scott,  Swift,  Swinburne, 
Thackeray,  and  Wordsworth.  But 
hundreds  of  lesser  writers  help  to 
make  a  very  impressive  list. 

The  Folger  Library  possesses  some 
900  volumes  of  Italian  plays  of  the 

42  English  Literary  Manuscripts  in  the 
Huntington  Library,  by  H.  C.  SchuLz.  Re¬ 
printed  from  The  Huntington  Library  Quar¬ 
terly,  May  1968.  pp.  251-302. 


Renaissance  period.  These  are  listed, 
with  bibliographical  descriptions,  in 
a  handsome  volume  entitled  Italian 
Plays  (1500-1700)  in  the  Folger 
Library ,43  Louise  George  Clubb  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  introduction  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  a  chronological 
guide  to  the  genres  represented — regu¬ 
lar  and  irregular  comedy,  intermedii, 
tragedy,  Latin  tragedy,  tragi-comedy, 
commedia  dell’arte,  sacred  drama, 
pastoral  drama,  and  others.  Among  the 
indexes  is  an  index  of  printers,  and 
there  are  some  plates.  Students  of 
Renaissance  English  drama,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  drama  of  other  European 
countries,  will  find  this  a  reference 
work  of  great  value,  not  merely  for 
its  listing  of  works  and  editions,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  securing  photogra¬ 
phic  copies. 

During  1968  three  volumes  in  the 
series  of  Bibliographies  of  Australian 
Writers44  have  appeared  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Libraries  Board  of  South 
Australia.  They  relate  to  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  A.  D.  Hope,  Judith  Wright, 
and  Randolph  Stow.  Those  of  Hope 
and  Stow  have  been  compiled  by 
Patricia  O’Brien;  for  that  of  Judith 
Wright  Miss  O’Brien  has  had  a  colla¬ 
borator,  E.  Robinson.  Australian 
literature  is  still  in  its  youth,  but  no 
doubt  many  of  its  early  records  will 
already  be  difficult  to  recover.  It  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  the  work 
of  living  writers  is  being  systematically 
listed  while  this  can  be  done  with 
comparative  ease. 

43  Italian  Plays  (1500-1700)  in  the  Folger 
Library:  A  Bibliography  with  Introduction, 
by  Louise  George  Clubb.  (Biblioteca  di 
Bibliografia  Italiana,  LII.)  Firenze:  Leo 
S.  Olschki  Editore.  pp.  xlviii+267.  Lire 
12,500. 

44  Bibliographies  of  Australian  Writers. 
A.  D.  Hope,  compiled  by  Patricia  O’Brien, 
pp.  vii+48.  Judith  Wright,  compiled  by  P. 
O’Brien  and  E.  Robinson,  pp.  vii+92. 
Randolph  Stow,  compiled  by  P.  O’Brien. 
Adelaide:  Libraries  Board  of  South  Aus¬ 
tralia. 
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5.  TRANSLATIONS  AND  ANTHOLO¬ 
GIES 

Pindar:  Selected  Odes 45  contains 
eighteen  of  the  odes,  translated  by 
Carl  A.  P.  Ruck  and  William  H. 
Matheson,  and  each  accompanied  by 
an  interpretative  essay.  The  essays 
are  much  the  best  part  of  the  book. 
They  explain  the  occasion  and  the 
personages  of  the  ode,  elucidate  the 
myth  which  is  its  central  element,  and 
provide  a  critical  commentary.  Every 
reader  of  Pindar  would  find  them  of 
interest.  The  translations  are  less 
satisfactory.  The  language  is  often 
contorted,  the  imagery  often  banal 
(as  Pindar’s  never  is),  and  the  ebb 
and  surge  and  the  elevation  of  the 
Theban  Eagle  have  seldom  been 
achieved.  The  translators  have  aimed 
at  recreating  the  impressions  that  the 
odes  must  have  made  on  their  first 
hearers.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  have  succeeded. 

E.  A.  Havelock’s  Prometheus ,46  a 
study  of  the  Prometheus  myth  and 
of  its  impact  on  western  civilization, 
together  with  a  translation  of  Prome¬ 
theus  Bound,  was  published  in  1950. 
It  is  now  reissued  as  a  paperback. 

Donald  Sutherland’s  translation  of 
The  Bacchae  of  Euripides47  is  accurate 
as  translation,  close  in  spirit  to  the 
original,  and  pleasantly  readable. 
Sutherland’s  blank  verse  is  flexible 
and  relaxed  without  the  looseness  that 
many  modern  translators  allow  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  lyric  measures  that  he 
adopts  for  the  choruses  are  for  the 
most  part  both  appropriate  and  melo- 

45  Pindar:  Selected  Odes,  translated,  with 
Interpretive  Essays,  by  Carl  A.  P.  Ruck  and 
William  H.  Matheson.  Michigan  U.P.  pp. 
x+269.  $10. 

46  Prometheus,  with  a  Translation  of  Aeschy¬ 
lus'  'Prometheus  Bound’ ,  by  E.  A.  Havelock. 
Washington  U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  218.  Paperback, 
$2.45.  21s. 

47  The  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  translated 
with  a  critical  essay  by  Donald  Sutherland. 
Nebraska  U.P.  pp.  ix+142.  Cloth  $3.95, 
paper  $1.95. 
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dious.  He  adds  notes  on  the  text  and 
the  metres  of  the  play,  and  on  produc¬ 
tion,  and  an  interesting  critical  essay. 

A  new  translation  of  Aristotle’s 
Poetics 48  by  Leon  Golden  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  commentary  by  O.  B. 
Hardison,  Jr.  Although  the  transla¬ 
tion  is  at  times  a  little  clumsy — but 
who  could  always  be  elegant  in  the 
face  of  a  style  that  is  often  elliptical 
and  at  times  ambiguous? — in  the  main 
it  is  clear  and  accurate,  with  the  caveat 
again,  that  the  meaning  of  some  of 
Aristotle’s  terms  is  not  perfectly 
understood  today;  witness  the  con¬ 
troversy  that  continues  to  be  centred 
on  such  terms  as  ‘catharsis’  and  ‘ha- 
martia’.  Hardison’s  chapter-by-chap- 
ter  commentary  is  sensible  and  prac¬ 
tical,  and  will  be  found  very  helpful 
by  the  students  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
Like  most,  perhaps  all,  commentators, 
he  fails  to  clear  up  the  problems  of 
catharsis;  Milton’s  explanation  seems 
after  all  to  be  the  most  likely,  and  is, 
indeed,  supported  by  the  arguments 
of  some  recent  Aristotelean  scholars. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that 
prompted  Philip  Vellacott  to  make  a 
single  volume  of  his  translations  of 
Theophrastus’s  Characters  and  Men¬ 
ander’s  plays.49  Both  genres  are  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  same  spirit,  that 
introspective  spirit  which  charac¬ 
terizes  Greek  thought  in  the  age  of 
Alexander,  when,  deprived  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  of  serious  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the 
macrocosm,  they  set  about  dissecting 
the  mind  of  man,  the  microcosm ;  we 
find  the  same  conjunction  in  early 
seventeenth-century  England,  when 
the  Characters  of  the  English  Theo- 
phrastians  appeared  side  by  side 

48  Aristotle's  Poetics,  translated  by  Leon 
Golden  with  a  commentary  by  O.  B.  Hardi¬ 
son,  Jr.  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  xi  +  307.  60.s. 

45  Theophrastus :  ‘The  Characters’ .  Men¬ 
ander:  Plays  and  Fragments,  translated  by 
Philip  Vellacott.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  247. 
Is.  6 d. 
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with  the  comedy  of  manners  of  Ben 
Jonson,  and  in  France  a  little  later 
with  La  Bruyere  and  Moliere.  There 
is,  incidentally,  a  tradition  that 
Menander  was  a  disciple  of  Theophras¬ 
tus,  and  Jonson  stands  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Theophrastians.  Vellacott’s 
translations  of  Theophrastus,  if  not 
as  lively  as  Eustace  Budgell’s  early 
eighteenth-century  versions,  are  easy 
and  readable,  and  stand  up  well  be¬ 
side  other  modern  versions.  Of  the 
hundred  or  more  plays  that  Menander 
wrote,  only  three  have  survived  in  a 
form  that  enables  us  to  judge  of  their 
total  effect,  together  with  a  number  of 
fragments  of  varying  lengths.  Vella- 
cott  has  translated  everything  that  is 
extant.  Here  again,  with  his  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  translating  Greek 
drama,  he  has  provided  versions 
which  read  naturally,  especially  when 
read  aloud.  He  has  provided  an  in¬ 
formative  introduction. 

James  Michie’s  translations  of  the 
Odes  and  the  Carmen  Saeculare  of 
Horace50  are  accompanied  by  the 
Latin  text  and  by  annotations  and  a 
glossary  of  names.  Horace  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  translate  in  a  way  that 
reproduces  the  feel  of  the  original, 
but  Michie  has  made  a  brave  at¬ 
tempt,  using  for  the  most  part  metres 
which  approximate  to  those  of  Horace. 
Sometimes  he  falls  a  little  flat,  but  he 
is  capable  also  of  elegance,  and  readers 
of  his  versions  will  get  at  least  some 
idea  of  what  Horace  is  like,  or  at  any 
rate  of  what  he  is  about. 

To  her  translation  of  Caesar’s  Civil 
War 51  Jane  F.  Mitchell  has  added  the 
continuations  by  other  writers  which 
carry  the  history  down  to  the  Battle 

50  The  Odes  of  Horace,  translated,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  James  Michie.  Penguin 
Books,  pp.  296.  65. 

51  Caesar:  ‘The  Civil  War',  together  with 
‘The  Alexandrian  War’ ,  ‘The  African  War  , 
and '  The  Spanish  War’  by  other  Hands,  trans¬ 
lated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Jane  F. 
Mitchell.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  360.  Is.  6d. 


of  Munda  in  45  b.c.  Her  translations 
are  scholarly  and  readable,  and,  in 
addition  to  an  extremely  interesting 
introduction,  she  has  supplied  anno¬ 
tations,  a  glossary  of  persons  and 
places,  and  seven  helpful  maps.  This 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Penguin 
Classics. 

Ovid  is  somewhat  easier  to  trans¬ 
late  than  Horace,  or  at  any  rate  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  but  he  nevertheless 
presents  problems  to  the  translator. 
Guy  Lee’s  versions  of  the  Amores ,52 
with  the  Latin  text  on  opposite  pages, 
do  not  always  capture  the  wit  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  original  poems — perhaps 
his  choice  of  free  verse  in  a  line-by¬ 
line  matching  with  the  Latin  is  bound 
to  miss  some  of  the  epigrammatic 
effects  that  Ovid  achieves  with  his 
couplets.  Nevertheless,  his  volume 
gives  us  much  to  be  grateful  for — racy 
amorous  poems  in  versions  which 
seldom  jar,  even  if  they  seldom  reach 
the  higher  flights. 

Peter  Green  has  translated  the 
Satires  of  Juvenal53  into  the  loose  six- 
beat  line  which  has  in  recent  decades 
become  one  of  the  accepted  equiva¬ 
lents  of  the  classical  hexameter;  it  is 
a  metre  which,  as  these  versions  illus¬ 
trate,  enables  the  translator  to  re¬ 
produce  most  of  the  shades  of  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  original,  but  which  inevit¬ 
ably  loses  the  kinds  of  effect  that  are 
bound  up  with  the  movement  of  the 
verse.  This  is  one  of  the  problems 
which  beset  every  translator  of 
poetry,  and  the  one  which  is  perhaps 
least  likely  to  be  satisfactorily  re¬ 
solved.  Green’s  versions  accurately 
represent  the  meaning,  if  not  always 
the  spirit,  of  Juvenal,  and  stand 
comparison  with  most  other  versions. 
He  has  provided  a  sensible  general 

52  Ovid’s  ‘Amores’,  translated,  with  the 
Latin  text,  by  Guy  Lee.  John  Murray,  pp. 
vii  +  202.  Paper  I65. 

53  Juvenal:  The  Sixteen  Satires,  translated, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Peter 
Green.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  317.  65. 
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introduction  to  Juvenal  and  his 
background,  and  very  helpful  notes 
on  the  satires  individually. 

In  his  parallel-text  edition  of  the 
Complete  Poems  of  Francois  Villon ,54 
Beram  Saklatvala  gives  a  literal 
line-by-line  translation  of  the  French; 
except  that  in  a  few  poems  he  uses 
lines  of  nine  syllables  where  Villon 
has  ten,  he  also  reproduces  the  metres 
and  rhyme-schemes,  including  the 
half-rhymes,  of  the  originals.  The 
effect  is  not  as  odd  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  for  Saklatvala  has  a  talent  for 
choosing  words  and  phrases  that 
capture  not  only  the  meaning,  but 
much  as  well  of  the  spirit  of  the 
poems.  This  is  not,  however,  a  form 
of  translation  that  will  commend 
itself  to  all  readers.  John  Fox,  who 
has  established  the  French  text,  con¬ 
tributes  an  introduction  and  an  ‘ex¬ 
planatory  index’. 

George  Graveley’s  translations  of 
Six  Prose  Comedies  of  Moliere55  were 
first  published  together  in  1956.  Their 
success  on  the  stage  since  that  time  is 
a  measure  of  their  success  as  transla¬ 
tions — they  are  admirably  speakable 
as  well  as  readable.  They  now  appear 
in  the  World’s  Classics.  The  six 
plays  are  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules, 
Don  Juan ,  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui, 
L’Avare  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme, 
and  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin. 

Most  of  this  year’s  anthologies 
have  been  designed  for  use  in  schools, 
and  are  therefore  scarcely  relevant  to 
the  purposes  of  YW.  A  few  of  these 
may  be  named,  however,  for  the 
interest  of  the  fare  they  provide.  S.  H. 
Atkins’s  Ballads  Old  and  New 56  com- 

54  Complete  Poems  of  Francois  Villon, 
translated  by  Beram  Saklatvala.  (Everyman’s 
Library.)  Dent.  pp.  xxvii+204.  18s. 

55  Six  Prose  Comedies  of  Molidre,  trans¬ 
lated  by  George  Gravel ey.  (The  World’s 
Classics.)  O.U.P.  pp.  xvi  +  378.  12s.  6 d. 

56  Ballads  Old  and  New,  compiled  and  ed. 
by  S.  H.  Atkins.  Hulton  Educational 
Publicns.  pp.  160.  8s.  6d. 


bines  with  a  selection  of  traditional 
ballads  a  number  of  modern  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  Canadian  specimens  by 
such  writers  as  Henry  Lawson,  A.  B. 
Paterson,  and  Robert  W.  Service. 
War  Poetry,51  edited  by  D.  L.  Jones, 
includes  passages  ranging  in  time 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present  day,  most 
of  them,  however,  by  poets  of  the 
two  great  wars  of  this  century.  Touch¬ 
stones  1, 58  compiled  by  M.  G.  and  P. 
Benton,  is  an  attractively  illustrated 
collection  for  the  younger  reader. 
Allen  Freer’s  Persons,  Places  and 
Things 59  would  be  found  stimulating 
by  mature  sixth-formers,  and  indeed 
by  readers  of  any  age.  Its  first  volume 
contains  some  forty  passages  of 
prose  drawn  mainly  from  the  better 
novelists  of  the  last  fifty  years;  Vol¬ 
ume  2  gives  a  generous  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  collection  of  twentieth-century 
verse  with  some  admixture  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  poems. 

Two  anthologies  call  for  special 
mention.  The  Genius  of  Poetry,60 
compiled  by  J.  J.  Noonan  and  H.  J. 
W.  Atwell,  follows  the  admirable 
principle  of  giving  generous  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  work  of  a  few 
poets  rather  than  providing  three  or 
four  poems  by  each  of  forty  or  fifty 
poets.  Apart  from  a  short  general 
section,  there  are  only  eight  poets 
in  this  collection,  each  represented 
by  a  couple  of  dozen  poems: 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats, 
Tennyson,  Hopkins,  Yeats,  and  two 
Australian  poets,  Kenneth  Slessor 

57  War  Poetry:  An  Anthology,  ed.  with 
Introduction  and  Commentaries,  by  D.  L. 
Jones.  Pergamon  Press,  pp.  xi+142.  Boards 
18s.  6d.,  flexi-cover  KB.  6d. 

58  Touchstones  1,  compiled  by  M.  G.  and 
P.  Benton.  English  Universities  Press,  pp. 
xiii+  176.  8s.  6t/. 

59  Persons,  Places  and  Things,  ed.  by  Allen 
Freer.  C.U.P.  Two  vols:  pp.  xii+150;  xiv+ 
147.  Each  9s. 

60  The  Genius  of  Poetry,  compiled  by  J.  J. 
Noonan  and  H.  J.  W.  Atwell.  Brisbane: 
The  Jacaranda  Press,  pp.  xi  +  241. 
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and  Judith  Wright.  The  last  two 
will  not  be  familiar  to  all  English 
readers,  but  even  if  they  are  some¬ 
what  out  of  their  class  in  this 
volume,  their  acquaintance  is  well 
worth  making. 

The  Four  Corners, 61  edited  by  A.  K. 
Thomson,  is  a  large  collection  of 
English  and  American  poems,  well 
printed  and  bound,  and  pleasantly 

61  The  Four  Corners :  An  Anthology  of 
Poetry,  ed.  by  A.  K.  Thomson.  Brisbane: 
The  Jacaranda  Press,  pp.  xi+304.  Aus. 
$2.50;  with  two  E.P.  records,  $4.50. 
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embellished  with  single-colour  draw¬ 
ings  by  Mollie  Horseman.  Interesting 
comparisons  are  made  possible  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  poems  on  similar 
themes  from  the  two  countries: 
Housman’s  ‘Loveliest  of  Trees’  and 
Douglas  Stewart’s  ‘The  Jacaranda’, 
for  example,  or,  in  lighter  vein, 
Shakespeare’s  ‘When  icicles  hang  by 
the  wall’  and  David  Campbell’s 
‘When  magpies  sing  in  sky  and  tree’. 
This  is  a  very  agreeable  anthology. 
With  it  come  two  E.  P.  records  with 
readings  of  fifteen  of  the  poems. 
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GENERAL  LINGUISTICS 


D.  S.  Parlett1  gives,  in  a  concise 
form,  much  useful  information  on  all 
the  important  and  on  many  of  the 
less  important  languages  of  the 
world.  The  main  entry,  under  the 
English  name,  is  followed  by  alterna¬ 
tive  names  in  use  and  the  indigenous 
one  where  possible.  Cross-refer¬ 
ences  are  given  to  related  languages, 
and  then  comes  the  number  of  speak¬ 
ers  where  known  or  the  date  of 
extinction,  localization,  principal  dia¬ 
lects,  date  of  earliest  records,  and 
script  or  scripts  in  use,  while  a  brief 
description  of  the  language  notes 
salient  points  of  phonetic,  lexical, 
and  grammatical  structure.  The  in¬ 
formation  seems  to  be  as  accurate  and 
up  to  date  as  possible,  and  linguists, 
historians,  and  sociologists  alike 
should  find  the  dictionary  particu¬ 
larly  helpful.  A  multilingual  lexicon 
of  linguistics,  edited  by  Rose  Nash,2 
contains  along  with  the  Russian, 
German,  and  French  equivalents  of 
the  English  a  total  of  over  23,000 
entries.  Where  no  specific  term  has 
been  established  for  one  of  the  langu¬ 
ages,  a  short  explanation  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  usage  of  the  word  is  given,  and 
occasionally  a  suitable  one  is  sug¬ 
gested.  Grammatical  information  is 
limited  to  number,  gender,  and  part 

1  A  Short  Dictionary  of  Languages,  by  D. 
S.  Parlett.  English  Universities  Press,  pp.  154. 
8s.  6d. 

2  Multilingual  Lexicon  of  Linguistics  and 

Philology:  English,  Russian,  German,  French, 
ed.  Rose  Nash.  Miami  U.P.  pp.  390.  $15. 


of  speech  where  appropriate,  while 
English  homonyms  having  different 
meanings  are  listed  separately  with 
clarifications  in  parentheses.  The  edi¬ 
tor  has  dealt  competently  with  most 
of  the  problems  involved,  though  the 
reasons  for  the  inclusion  of  some  of 
the  words  are  not  very  obvious.  In¬ 
dexes  of  Russian,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man  words  make  the  book  easy  to 
consult,  and  it  should  prove  an  in¬ 
valuable  work  of  reference  for  the 
linguist. 

In  Directions  for  Historical  Lin¬ 
guistics  W.  Lehmann3  examines 
‘Saussure’s  Dichotomy  between  Des¬ 
criptive  and  Historical  Linguistics’, 
notes  the  implications  for  Saussure’s 
theories,  and  comments  on  some  as¬ 
pects  of  the  dichotomy  in  later  work 
on  linguistics.  Y.  Malkiel,  taking  his 
examples  from  Romance  languages, 
considers  ‘The  Inflectional  Paradigm 
as  an  Occasional  Determinant  of 
Sound  Change’,  while  J.  Kurylowicz, 
in  ‘The  Notion  of  Morpho(pho)neme’, 
is  concerned  with  those  border  prob¬ 
lems  involving  both  phonemics  and 
morphology.  E.  Benveniste  distin¬ 
guishes  two  types  of  ‘Mutations  of 
Linguistic  Categories’,  innovating  ones 
resulting  from  the  loss  or  emergence 
of  formal  classes,  and  conservative 
ones  which  replace  a  morphemic 
category  by  a  periphrastic  one 
with  the  same  function.  U.  Weinrich, 
W.  Labov,  and  M.  I.  Herzog  work 

3  Directions  for  Historical  Linguistics.  A 
Symposium,  ed.  W.  P.  Lehmann  and  Y. 
Malkiel.  Texas  U.P.  pp.  ix  )  199.  $6.50. 
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out  the  ‘Empirical  Foundations  for  a 
Theory  of  Language  Change’,  and 
list  some  general  principles  for  the 
study  of  such  change.  Y.  Malkiel4 
reprints  thirteen  articles,  published 
between  1956  and  1968,  which  deal 
with  various  problems  in  general 
linguistics.  Six  are  essentially  con¬ 
cerned  with  Romance  subjects,  then 
comes  a  group  dealing  with  lexico¬ 
graphy  and  etymology,  while  the 
last  two  are  devoted  to  ‘Formulaic 
Sequences  in  Language’.  Probably  of 
the  greatest  general  interest  are  the 
first  and  the  last  papers  in  the  book, 
on  ‘Genetic  Linguistics’  and  on  ‘Sec¬ 
ondary  Uses  of  Letters  in  Language’. 
The  former  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  the  methods  used  in  tracing  the 
genetic  relationships  between  langu¬ 
ages,  while  the  latter  is  an  interesting 
description  of  some  of  the  many 
derivative  functions  of  letters  in 
different  languages.  But  these  are  by 
no  means  the  only  essays  in  this 
collection  that  will  have  an  appeal  for 
the  general  reader.  Five  of  the 
twelve  papers  written  by  J.  R.  Firth 
between  1952  and  1959  and  now  edi¬ 
ted  by  F.  R.  Palmer5  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  published.  These  in¬ 
clude  ‘Linguistic  Analysis  as  a  Study 
of  Meaning’,  an  attempt  to  establish 
collocations  and  situational  mean¬ 
ings  differing  from  those  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary;  ‘The  Language  of  Linguis¬ 
tics’,  which  deals  with  some  problems 
of  terminology;  and  ‘Linguistics  and 
Translation,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  difficulties  involved  in  that  exer¬ 
cise.  The  remaining  unpublished 
works  are  of  particular  interest, 
‘Descriptive  Linguistics  and  the  Study 
of  English’  for  its  treatment  of  the 
English  verbal  system,  and  ‘A  New 

4  Essays  on  Linguistic  Themes,  by  Y.  Mal¬ 
kiel.  Oxford:  Blackwell,  pp.  xviii  +  415.  605. 

5  Selected  Papers  of  J.  R.  Firth,  1952-59, 

ed.  F.  R.  Palmer.  Longmans,  pp.  x+209. 
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Approach  to  Grammar’  for  its  hand¬ 
ling  of  negation.  In  addition,  the 
introduction  contains  a  useful  account 
of  Firth’s  theories  which  differs  slightly 
from  that  given  by  Robins.  Universals 
in  Linguistic  Theory 6  prints  four  papers 
on  those  aspects  of  the  subject  in 
which  there  appears  to  be  some 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  linguists. 
In  ‘The  Case  for  Case’  C.  J.  Fillmore 
develops  his  theory  of  a  universal 
underlying  set  of  caselike  relations 
that  play  an  essential  role  in  deter¬ 
mining  syntactic  relations  in  all 
languages.  E.  Bach,  ‘Nouns  and  Noun 
Phrases’,  starting  from  some  prob¬ 
lems  in  English  syntax,  shows  how 
study  of  one  language  in  depth  leads 
toward  rather  than  away  from  ‘uni¬ 
versal  grammar’.  J.  D.  McCawley, 
‘The  Role  of  Semantics  in  a  Gram¬ 
mar’,  suggests  various  changes  in 
semantic  and  syntactic  theory,  while 
P.  Kiparsky’s  ‘Linguistic  Universals 
and  Linguistic  Change’  considers  the 
light  thrown  on  linguistic  theory  by 
historical  change.  S.  Rosenberg  and 
J.  H.  Koplin7  have  collected  eight 
essays  on  applied  psycholinguistics. 
An  introductory  chapter  by  J.  H. 
Koplin  outlines  the  aims  and  current 
status  of  the  subject,  while  two  articles 
on  normal  language  processes  are 
those  by  W.  J.  Griffin  on  ‘Children’s 
Development  of  Syntactic  Control’, 
and  by  H.  S.  Lane  on  ‘Research  on 
Second  Language  Learning’.  A  sec¬ 
tion  on  language  pathology  deals 
with  the  learning  of  language  by  the 
deaf,  studies  on  the  grammar  of 
aphasiacs,  on  schizophrenic  language, 
and  on  the  linguistic  problems  of  re¬ 
tarded  children.  Finally  S.  Rosenberg 
relates  the  various  articles  to  the 

6  Universals  in  Linguistic  Theory,  ed.  E. 
Bach  and  R.  T.  Harms.  New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  &  Winston,  pp.  ix+210. 

7  Developments  in  Applied  Psycholinguis¬ 
tics  Research,  ed.  S.  Rosenberg  and  J.  H. 
Koplin.  New  York:  Macmillan,  pp.  vii+311. 
84r. 
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major  trends  of  theory  and  research 
in  contemporary  psycholinguistics. 
J.  A.  Fishman8  reprints  with  slight 
changes  forty-four  articles  dealing 
with  the  relations  between  sociology 
and  language.  They  are  arranged  under 
various  headings,  beginning  with 
‘Perspective  on  the  Sociology  of 
Language’,  passing  through  ‘Multi¬ 
lingualism’,  ‘Language  Maintenance 
and  Language  Shift’,  etc.,  and  ending 
with  ‘The  Social  Contexts  and  Conse¬ 
quences  of  Language  Planning’. 
Standard  works  on  the  subject  are 
well  represented;  some  of  the  articles 
have  already  become  classics,  and 
although  later  developments  may  have 
lessened  the  importance  of  others, 
they  were  still  well  worth  inclusion  in 
the  volume.  In  ‘Sociolinguistics: 
Some  Methodological  Contributions 
from  Linguistics’  ( FLang )  M.  Durbin 
and  M.  Micklin  emphasize  the  unique 
contribution  that  linguistics  can  make 
to  social  studies. 

Of  the  various  introductions  to 
linguistics,9  an  excellent  one  by 
J.  Lyons  begins  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  history  of  linguistics  from  the 
Greek  philosophers  to  the  present 
day,  and  continues  with  the  usual 

8  Readings  in  the  Sociology  of  Language, 
ed.  J.  A.  Fishman.  The  Hague:  Mouton. 
pp.  808.  43  Guilders. 

9  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Linguistics, 
by  J.  Lyons.  C.U.P.  pp.  x+519.  Cloth  705., 
paper  22s.  6 d. 

Language  and  Symbolic  Systems,  by  Yuen 
Ren  Chao.  C.U.P.  pp.  xv+240.  30s. 

What  is  Linguistics ?,  by  D.  Crystal. 
Arnold,  pp.  viii  +  84.  165. 

Language  and  Its  Structure,  by  R.  W. 
Langacker.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World,  pp.  ix+260.  $3.95. 

Language  and  the  Study  of  Languages 
Today,  by  Margaret  Schlauch.  O.U.P.  1967. 
pp.  vi+176.  385. 

The  Labyrinth  of  Language,  by  M.  Black. 
Pall  Mall  Press,  pp.  178.  305. 

Exercises  in  Linguistics,  by  A.  E.  Darby- 
shire.  Arnold,  pp.  vi+122.  105.  6d. 

Field  Linguistics,  by  W.  J.  Samarin.  New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston.  1967.  pp. 
x  +  246.  $6.95.  565. 


subjects,  the  sounds  of  language, 
grammatical  structures  and  categor¬ 
ies,  etc., but  with  more  space  devoted 
to  semantics  and  less  to  phonetics 
and  phonology  than  is  usual  in  such 
books.  The  generative-transform¬ 
ational  theory  of  syntax  is  adopted, 
though  with  slight  variations  from 
Chomsky,  and  the  author  finds  more 
to  be  said  for  traditional  grammar  than 
is  the  case  with  some  scholars.  The 
book  will  be  of  interest  to  others  than 
linguists,  though  they  may  find  some 
of  the  chapters  rather  hard  going.  It 
deals  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  especially  with  those  aspects  of 
linguistics  that  are  developing  most 
rapidly,  while  at  the  same  time  cor¬ 
recting  some  misleading  views  on  the 
relationship  between  traditional  gram¬ 
mar  and  modern  linguistic  theory. 
Language  and  Symbolic  Systems,  by 
Yuen  Ren  Chao,  despite  its  rather 
forbidding  title,  is  in  fact  a  clear  and 
interestingly  written  introduction  to 
linguistics.  It  succeeds  in  making 
many  technical  subjects  intelligible 
to  the  layman,  including  such  basic 
ones  as  phonology  and  syntax,  as 
well  as  the  problems  and  methods  of 
the  study  of  foreign  languages.  The 
author  describes  briefly  the  different 
languages  of  the  world,  emphasizing 
the  relationship  between  language  and 
culture;  he  discusses  systems  of  writ¬ 
ing,  minority  languages,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  translation.  Then  comes  a 
description  of  speech  technology  and 
modern  communication  theory,  and 
a  review  of  symbolic  systems  in  speech 
and  writing.  A  large  number  of  topics 
are  covered,  with  good  illustrations 
from  the  author’s  wide  experience. 

D.  Crystal’s  What  is  Linguistics? 
is  intentionally  more  elementary.  The 
first  part  deals  with  some  common 
misconceptions  about  language, 
while  the  second  defines  linguistics, 
comments  on  the  implications  of 
the  definition,  examines  some  aspects 
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of  the  complexity  of  the  form  and 
function  of  language,  and  considers 
the  practical  and  theoretical  uses 
of  linguistics.  R.  W.  Langacker  be¬ 
gins  his  Language  and  Its  Structure 
with  a  brief  history  of  the  study  of 
language,  and  goes  on  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  sound  and  meaning  and 
between  language  and  thought,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dialect  geography  and  social 
attitudes  towards  language  and  writ¬ 
ing.  He  then  deals  with  language 
structure,  the  organization  of  gram¬ 
mar,  and  syntactic  and  phonological 
systems.  A  number  of  other  subjects 
are  also  touched  upon  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  use  of  technical  terms,  and,  if  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  go  into  any 
great  depth  on  the  various  topics, 
nevertheless  the  book  remains  a  good 
and  up-to-date  introduction  to  the 
subject.  Margaret  Schlauch  also  be¬ 
gins  her  Language  and  the  Study  of 
Languages  Today  with  the  history  of 
linguistic  scholarship,  for  which  she 
manages  to  find  new  illustrative 
examples.  The  languages  of  the  world 
are  briefly  described,  and  word-forma¬ 
tion  and  semantics  are  treated.  Then 
come  chapters  on  sounds  and  spel¬ 
lings,  while  that  on  contemporary 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  langu¬ 
age  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
applications  of  statistics  to  linguistics, 
and  with  a  description  of  some  analy¬ 
ses  of  language.  Most  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  taken  from  English,  but  good 
use  is  made  by  the  author  of  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Slavonic  languages.  M. 
Black  aims  in  The  Labyrinth  of 
Language  to  extract  some  productive 
concepts  from  what  is  known  or  can 
plausibly  be  guessed  about  language. 
He  deals  in  turn  with  language  as  a 
patterned  system,  with  the  philosophy 
of  grammar  and  with  the  relation  of 
thought  and  language,  turning  then 
to  the  various  uses  of  language,  to 
linguistic  abuse  and  linguistic  reform, 
and  to  meaning.  The  result  makes  a 


useful  introduction  to  many  aspects 
of  language  study,  and  is  at  once 
concise  and  suggestive.  A.  E.  Darby- 
shire  provides  a  series  of  Exercises 
in  Linguistics,  illustrating  linguistic 
methods.  He  begins  with  communica¬ 
tion  and  language,  goes  on  to  speech 
mechanism,  phonemes,  types  of 
structure,  etc.,  and  so  to  lexis,  dia¬ 
lect,  and  stylistics.  Each  set  of  exer¬ 
cises  is  introduced  by  a  short  des¬ 
cription  of  the  topic  dealt  with,  so 
that  the  book  is  to  some  extent  self- 
contained,  but  references  are  given 
to  the  fuller  account  in  the  author’s  A 
Description  of  English  (YW  48.  39-40). 
W.  J.  Samarin’s  excellent  practical 
book,  Field  Linguistics,  necessarily 
puts  the  emphasis  on  the  collection  of 
data,  but  an  introductory  chapter 
discusses  the  purpose  of  the  subject, 
and  the  two  final  ones  deal  with  the 
collation  of  data  and  the  procedures 
in  field  analysis.  Although  the  book 
must  to  some  extent  be  prescriptive, 
it  is  made  clear  that  there  may  well 
be  equally  good  alternatives  to  some 
of  the  procedures  suggested.  Useful 
guidance  is  offered  on  the  selection 
of  informants,  the  various  aspects  of 
organizing  a  field  project,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  problem  likely  to 
arise,  while  on  the  theoretical  side  the 
field  work  is  systematically  related  to 
general  linguistics. 

C.  Muller’s  introduction  to  statis¬ 
tics10  is  essentially  intended  for  the 
non-mathematician.  It  attempts  with 
considerable  success  to  present  and 
explain,  both  in  theory  and  in  prac¬ 
tice,  the  principal  applications  of 
statistics  to  questions  of  language  and 
style.  The  first  part  is  concerned  with 
general  principles  and  methods,  and 
the  second  deals  with  statistics  and 
lexical  studies.  Throughout,  the  ex¬ 
planation  is  kept  as  simple  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  a  minimum  of  technical 

10  Initiation  a  la  statistique  linguistique,  by 
C.  Muller.  Paris:  Larousse.  pp.  248. 
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terms  and  careful  definitions  of  those 
that  are  used.  A.  Ortiz  and  E.  Zierer11 
point  out  some  possible  applications 
of  set  theory  to  linguistics.  The  most 
suitable  problems  for  treatment  are 
those  concerned  with  structural  as¬ 
pects  of  the  formal  side  of  language 
such  as  the  phonemic  and  syntactic 
fields,  along  with  some  lexico-mor- 
phological  and  semantic  points, 
whereas  those  connected  with  psy¬ 
cholinguistics  are  considered  un¬ 
suitable. 

N.  Chomsky’s  Language  and  Mind12 
is  a  revised  and  elaborated  version  of 
three  lectures,  the  first  of  which  is  an 
evaluation  of  past  contributions  to  the 
study  of  mind  based  on  research  and 
speculation  regarding  the  nature  of 
language,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  Port  Royal  grammar.  The  second 
shows  the  application  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  philosophic  grammar  to  new 
problems,  while  the  third  discusses 
some  of  the  directions  that  the  study 
of  language  and  mind  might  take  in  the 
future.  V.  Z.  Panfilov13  considers  the 
relation  of  language  and  thought, 
dealing  with  the  structure  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  as  compared  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  judgment,  and  with  the 
logico-grammatical  level  of  the 
sentence.  Then  comes  a  discussion  of 
predicativity,  of  the  grammatical 
category  of  voice,  the  categories  of 
the  subject  and  object  of  the  action, 
and  of  action  proper,  ending  with  the 
relationship  between  syntactic  and 
logico-grammatical  levels  of  the 
sentence.  R.  L.  Miller14  is  concerned 

11  Set  Theory  and  Linguistics ,  by  A.  Ortiz 
and  E.  Zierer.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  61. 
10  Guilders. 

12  Language  and  Mind,  by  N.  Chomsky. 
New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  pp. 
vi  +  88.  SI. 95. 

13  Grammar  and  Logic,  by  V.  Z.  Panfilov. 
The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  106.  16  Guilders. 

14  The  Linguistic  Relativity  Principle  and 
Humboldtian  Ethnolinguistics,  by  R.  L. 
Miller.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  127.  16 
Guilders. 


with  the  relation  of  language  and 
cognition,  and  especially  with  the 
theory  of  the  identification  of  langu¬ 
age  with  reason.  He  traces  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  idea  and  concludes  that 
the  neo-Humboldtian  position  with 
regard  to  linguistic  relativity  cannot 
withstand  serious  analysis.  In  ‘Re¬ 
ferential  Identity’  {Lingua)  S.  C.  Dik 
points  out  that  the  property  of  refer¬ 
ential  potential  belongs  to  the  lin¬ 
guistic  sign  as  such,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  find  some  place  in  linguistic 
description,  while  C.  J.  Fillmore, 
‘Lexical  Entries  for  Verbs’  ( FLang ), 
considers  the  value  of  certain  concepts 
from  symbolic  logic  in  describing  the 
grammar  and  semantics  of  verbs. 

F.  Danes,  in  ‘Some  Thoughts  on  the 
Semantic  Structure  of  the  Sentence’ 
{Lingua),  finds  in  it  a  hierarchical 
order  with  two  parameters;  some 
semantic  items  belong  to  the  centre 
of  the  sentence,  others  are  peripheral, 
while  the  central  elements  are  also 
differentiated  according  to  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  network  of  syntactic 
dependencies.  J.  W.  M.  Verhaar, 
‘Some  Notes  on  Production  and 
Identification’  {Lingua),  considers  the 
question  of  what  kind  of  priority 
determines  the  higher  linguistic  levels 
in  terms  of  lower  ones  and  the  re¬ 
verse,  while  W.  A.  Koch  treats  some 
‘Problems  in  the  Hierarchization  of 
Text  Structures’  (Orbis).  E.  B.  van 
Wyk,  ‘Notes  on  Word  Autonomy’ 
{Lingua),  shows  that  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  overall  auto¬ 
nomy  of  a  given  word  is  comparatively 
low  or  high,  that  one  word  has  more 
autonomy  than  another,  or  that  a 
word  may  be  fully  autonomous  in 
one  way  but  deficient  in  another. 
When  languages  are  compared,  it 
would  appear  that,  for  example, 
French  words  have  less  phonological 
autonomy  than  English,  Dutch,  or 
German,  owing  to  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  boundary  signals  and  a 
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general  tendency  to  be  unsyllabic  or 
only  partly  syllabic.  J.  G.  Kooij 
investigates  some  similarities  be¬ 
tween  ‘Compounds  and  Idioms’ 
{Lingua). 

Mechanisms  of  Speech 15  is  the 
translation  of  an  authoritative  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  subject  originally  published 
in  Russian  in  1958.  The  first  part 
discusses  the  different  approaches, 
anthropological,  psychological,  and 
linguistic,  emphasizing  the  necessity 
of  dividing  the  speech  processes  into 
static  and  dynamic  units,  while  the 
second  contains  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  cineradiography  of  the 
mechanisms,  and  a  presentation  of 
the  main  parameters  for  their  analy¬ 
sis.  The  third  part  contains  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  investigation,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  are  probably 
observations  on  the  phenomenon  of 
speech  differentiation  according  to 
loudness,  the  introduction  of  the 
notion  of  the  ‘intoneme’  as  something 
understood  commonly  by  a  hearer 
and  a  speaker  in  every  speech  event, 
and  a  view  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
mnemonic  levels  of  speech.  N.  S. 
Trubetzkoy’s  influential  Anleitung 
zu  phonologischen  Beschreibungen 16 
was  first  published  in  1935.  In  it  he 
laid  down  eleven  rules  to  be  followed 
in  the  phonological  description  of 
any  language,  along  with  a  discussion 
on  phoneme  combinations  of  proso¬ 
dic  features  and  boundary  signals. 
Certain  changes  are  perhaps  now  nec¬ 
essary  to  some  of  the  rules,  but  the 
essay  retains  its  importance  in  the 
history  of  linguistic  scholarship.  P.  M. 
Postal’s  work17  considers  the  relative 

15  Mechanisms  of  Speech,  by  N.  I.  Zinkin. 
The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  461. 

16  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Phono¬ 
logical  Description,  by  N.  S.  Trubetzkoy, 
trans.  by  L.  A.  Murray.  The  Hague:  Nijhoff. 
pp.  viii+46.  6.80  Guilders. 

17  Aspects  of  Phonological  Theory,  by  P.  M. 
Postal.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row.  pp. 
xv +  326.  73 s. 


merits  of  autonomous  and  systematic 
phonemics.  He  finds  the  arguments 
for  the  former  fallacious,  those 
against  it  real,  and  investigates  the 
nature  of  so-called  ‘sound-change’. 
The  widely  accepted  neogrammarian 
position  appears  to  be  false,  and  the 
theory  of  sound-change  must  be  based 
on  a  more  flexible  and  abstract  con¬ 
ception  within  the  framework  of 
systematic  phonemics  since,  like  other 
aspects  of  language,  it  is  essentially  a 
mentalistic  phenomenon.  In  ‘The 
Sounds  of  Speech:  Segments  or 
Pigments?’  ( Lingua )  A.  Cohen  deals 
with  the  relation  of  phonetics  to 
phonemics.  In  studying  speech  there 
is  a  strong  theoretical  basis  for  the 
principle  of  segmentation  underlying 
the  notion  ‘speech  sounds’,  and  the 
role  played  by  them  in  the  act  of  speech 
communication  can  be  accounted  for 
by  experimental  means.  In  this  way, 
once  the  results  of  linguistic  descrip- 
tional  devices  have  been  explicitly 
formulated  in  terms  of  testable  hypo¬ 
theses,  the  behaviour  of  language 
users  can  be  studied  in  a  much  wider 
framework.  W.  A.  Coates  emphasizes 
‘Near-homonymy  as  a  Pactor  in 
Language  Change’  {Language).  He 
cites  instances  where  near-homonymy 
has  resulted  in  homonymy  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  regular  sound-change, 
thus  showing  it  to  be  a  causative 
factor  in  language  change.  Similar 
causation  may  then  be  accepted  in 
cases  where  near-homonymy  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  loss  of  a  word,  as 
happens  frequently  with  homonymy. 
P.  Newman  argues  for  ‘The  Reality 
of  Morphophonemes’  {Language), 
since  they  are  required  for  the  most 
efficient  description  of  morpheme 
alternants,  while  A.  W.  P.  Huggins, 
in  ‘The  Perception  of  Timing  in 
Natural  Speech  I:  Compensation 
within  the  Syllable’  {LS),  points  out 
that,  although  errors  in  the  timing 
of  one  phoneme  in  natural  speech 
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tend  to  be  compensated  in  the  next 
phoneme,  similar  effects  in  perception 
are  not  found. 

‘Instrumental  Adverbs  and  the 
Concept  of  Deep  Structure’  ( FLang ), 
by  G.  Lakolf,  deals  with  the  role 
that  correct  generalizations  about 
selectional  restrictions  and  co-occur¬ 
rence  play  in  determining  the  funda¬ 
mental  grammatical  categories  and 
the  basic  grammatical  relations,  and 
argues  against  including  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  instrumental  adverb  in  deep 
structure.  J.  D.  McCawley,  ‘Concern¬ 
ing  the  Base  Component  of  a  Trans¬ 
formational  Grammar’  {FLang),  con¬ 
siders  some  inadequacies  of  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  base  component 
of  a  grammar  should  involve  re¬ 
writing  rules,  and  proposes  an  alter¬ 
native  conception  free  from  these 
drawbacks.  In  his  discussion  of  ‘The 
Problem  of  Describing  Syntactic 
Complexity’  (SN)  S.  Jacobson  takes 
an  English  example  in  which  especi¬ 
ally  fulfils  a  threefold  function,  and 
shows  how  it  would  be  described  in 
four  kinds  of  grammatical  approach: 
immediate-constituent  analysis,  tag- 
memics,  transformational  grammar, 
and  stratificational  grammar.  On  the 
whole  it  would  appear  that  the  last 
method  seems  best  to  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  brevity,  accuracy,  and 
clarity.  T.  E.  Patton  applies  the  term 
‘Syntactic  Deviance’  {FLang)  to  all 
strings  in  the  vocabulary  which  the 
grammar  does  not  generate,  and  con¬ 
siders  the  intuitions  of  native  speak¬ 
ers  about  what  certain  syntactically 
deviant  strings  do  or  might  mean.  If 
the  grammar  invoked  by  the  speaker 
is  unsound  only  in  its  transformational 
component,  a  reading  for  the  deviant 
string  is  often  obtainable  from  his 
derivation,  but  nothing  similar  holds 
for  unsoundness  in  the  phrase-struc¬ 
ture  component.  D.  Bolinger,  ‘Judg¬ 
ments  of  Grammaticality’  {Lingua), 
points  out  that  transformational 


grammar  hypothesizes  rules  which 
generate  both  normal  and  abnormal 
sentences.  The  rules  must  be  pro¬ 
gressively  restricted  to  produce  only 
normal  ones,  but  there  is  in  any  case 
a  certain  failure  on  the  part  of  many 
linguists  to  appreciate  what  is  and 
what  is  not  erroneous.  In  ‘Intention, 
Meaning,  Interpretation’  {Lingua) 
F.  G.  Droste  examines  the  theories  of 
Katz  and  Fodor  on  the  semantic 
functions  of  language,  and  decides 
that  linguistic  meaning  is  at  once 
more  simple  and  more  complicated 
than  their  theories  would  suggest. 
According  to  F.  B-S.  Duyzentkunst, 
‘Semantic  Notions  in  Grammar’ 
{Lingua),  the  semantic  component  in 
transformational  grammar  is  based 
on  facts  that,  although  true,  are  not 
relevant,  and  an  independent  sys¬ 
tematic  development  of  semantics  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  basis  for 
defining  grammaticalness.  T.  R. 
Anderson,  ‘On  the  Transparency  of 
Begin :  Some  Uses  of  Semantic 
Theory’  {FLang),  finds  that  certain 
verbs  disappear  from  the  lexicon  if 
they  are  derived  by  paraphrase  from 
underlying  strings,  and  discusses  the 
role  of  the  semantic  sub-component 
in  syntactic  structure.  J.  J.  M.  Bakker 
investigates  the  question  whether,  so 
far  as  structural  types  are  concerned, 
there  is  any  relation  between  ‘Fre¬ 
quency  in  Usage  and  in  the  Lexicon’ 
{Lingua),  or  between  the  lexical  fre¬ 
quency  of  structural  types  and  their 
properties.  Both  questions  concern 
a  single  phenomenon,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  simply  structured  forms  both 
in  usage  and  in  the  lexicon,  and  it  is 
this  preference  that  effects  an  inter¬ 
relation  between  form,  repetition 
factor,  and  lexical  stock.  J.  Ander¬ 
son’s  ‘On  the  Status  of  “Lexical 
Formatives’  ’  ’  {FLang)  concerns  the 
place  of  lexical  items  in  the  grammar, 
their  relation  to  the  different  elements 
of  the  base,  the  stage  at  which  they 
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are  introduced  and  with  reference  to 
what  structural  information.  In  ‘Idio- 
maticity  as  an  Anomaly  in  the  Chom¬ 
skyan  Paradigm’  ( FLang )  W.  L.  Chafe 
argues  that  attempts  to  account  for 
idioms  within  this  paradigm  have 
been  unsuccessful,  and  suggests  a 
shift  from  generative  syntax  to  gen¬ 
erative  semantics,  while  J.  Vachek, 
‘A  Note  on  Future  Prospects  of  Dia- 
chronistic  Language  Research’ 
{Lingua),  considers  some  of  the 
problems  of  linguistic  diachrony  in 
the  light  of  current  generative-trans¬ 
formational  theories. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  R. 
Jakobson,  in  a  work  now  available  in 
translation,18  showed  how  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  characteristics  of 
child  language  and  that  of  aphasiacs 
can  throw  light  on  universals  of 
language.  M.  Anisfeld,  Judith  Barlow, 
and  Catherine  M.  Frail  carry  out 
experiments  on  ‘Distinctive  Features 
in  the  Pluralization  Rules  of  English 
Speakers’  (LS),  and  the  results  show 
that  these  rules  are  formulated  by  first 
and  second  grade  children  in  terms  of 
distinctive  features  rather  than  sound 
segments,  whereas  kindergarten 
children  and  adults  show  no  such 
preferences.  J.  B.  Brannon  makes  ‘A 
Comparison  of  Syntactic  Structures 
in  the  Speech  of  Three-year-old  and 
Four-year-old  Children’  (LS),  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  children 
mature  in  linguistic  competence  by 
acquiring  syntactic  rules  in  the  order 
phrase-structure,  simple  transforma¬ 
tions,  generalized  transformations. 
In  addition,  G.  Francescato  writes 
‘On  the  Role  of  the  Word  in  First 
Language  Acquisition’  (Lingua),  and 

18  Child.  Language,  Aphasia  and  Phono¬ 
logical  Universals,  by  R.  Jakobson.  The 
Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  101.  12  Guilders. 
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W.  Kaper  on  ‘Kindersprache  und 
“Linguistic  Competence”’  (Lingua). 

The  State  of  the  Art  by  C.  F. 
Hockett19  is  in  the  main  a  criticism 
of  the  views  of  Chomsky.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  linguistic  theory  during 
the  first  half  of  the  century  is  des¬ 
cribed,  and  it  is  concluded  that 
Chomsky’s  main  contribution  is  that 
it  is  now  possible  to  state  clearly  the 
alternatives:  that  languages  are  either 
well-defined  or  they  are  ill-defined. 
There  is  no  obvious  evidence  to 
support  the  first,  while  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  language,  though  charac¬ 
terized  by  various  stabilities,  is  in 
general  ill-defined  agrees  better  with 
the  data  accumulated  by  linguists 
during  the  past  century  or  so.  Simi¬ 
larly  The  London  School  of  Linguis¬ 
tics20  is  a  criticism  of  the  linguistic 
theories  of  J.  R.  Firth.  Malinowski’s 
studies  form  the  background  of  Firth’s 
work,  and  the  earlier  ideas  of  the 
latter  are  then  compared  with  his 
later  ones.  The  relationship  of  Firth’s 
early  writings  to  those  of  Malinowski 
and  Daniel  Jones  is  indicated,  and 
these  are  compared  with  the  ideas 
current  in  American  linguistics  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  Appendixes 
consider  the  views  of  Lyons,  and 
reprint  a  dozen  articles  by  British  lin¬ 
guists  who  have  adopted  Firth’s  pro¬ 
sodic  analysis  approach.  The  essays 
have  been  chosen  partly  because  of 
their  intrinsic  importance,  and  partly 
because  in  them  the  taxonomic  con¬ 
straints  imposed  by  the  theories  were 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously 
broken. 

19  The  State  of  the  Art,  by  C.  F.  Hockett. 
The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  123.  14  Guilders. 

20  The  London  School  of  Linguistics :  A 
Study  of  the  Linguistic  Theories  of  B.  Malin¬ 
owski  and  J.  R.  Firth,  by  D.  T.  Langendoen. 
M.I.T.  Press,  pp.  xii+ 123.  5 6s 
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1.  EARLIER  PERIODS 

(a)  Old  English 

C.  P.  Herold,21  using  essentially 
structuralist  techniques,  describes 
the  morphology  of  the  Old  English 
Orosius  from  a  synchronic  point  of 
view.  The  analysis  is  based  on  a 
phonemic  transcription  of  the  text 
which  is  a  synthesis  of  the  systems  of 
Stockwell  and  Hockett  with  some 
minor  modifications.  Nouns,  adjec¬ 
tives,  and  verbs  are  taken  in  turn,  and 
the  morphology  described  in  detail. 
The  result  is  a  classification  on  the 
basis  of  inflexional  affixation  which 
is  sometimes  very  different  from 
that  in  the  standard  grammars,  more 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  strong 
verbs.  The  second  of  C.  E.  Bazell’s 
‘Notes  on  Old  English  Metre  and 
Morphology’22  comments  on  the 
isolated  locative  singulars,  heafdum 
and  meolcum,  and  suggests  reasons 
for  their  survival.  K.  Faiss23  tries  to 
work  out  a  method  by  which  the  con¬ 
cept  of  ‘mercy’  in  the  works  of  Cyne¬ 
wulf  and  his  school  can  be  success¬ 
fully  interpreted,  and  to  discover  the 
finer  shades  of  meaning  of  the  Old 
English  words  denoting  this  concept. 
He  deals  first  with  the  general  se¬ 
mantic  problems  involved;  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  ‘meaning’,  the  best  ways  of 
determining  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
and  the  importance  of  context.  He 
then  analyses  the  semantic  content  of 
the  twelve  fundamental  words  po¬ 
tentially  signifying  ‘mercy’  in  the 
poems  of  the  school.  The  results  cer- 

21  The  Morphology  of  King  Alfred’s  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  ‘Orosius’ ,  by  C.  P.  Herold.  The 
Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  80.  18  Guilders. 

22  In  Wortbildung,  Syntax  und  Morphologie. 
Festschrift  zum  60.  Geburtstag  von  Hans 
Marchand,  ed.  H.  E.  Brekle  and  L.  Lipka. 
The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  250.  75  Guilders. 
Abbreviated  as  Marchand  Essays. 

23  ‘Gnade’  bei  Cynewulf  und  seiner  Schule, 
by  K.  Faiss.  Tubingen:  Niemeyer.  1967.  pp. 
vif  146.  DM.  11. 


tainly  demonstrate  the  unreliability 
of  the  various  Anglo-Saxon  diction¬ 
aries;  some  of  the  entries  are  shown 
to  be  wrong,  while  others  need  cor¬ 
rection  or  completion,  and  it  is  clear 
that  all  words  must  be  considered  in 
their  situational  context  where  they 
function  as  links  between  the  persons 
or  things  referred  to.  W.  Kiihlwein24 
makes  a  similar  lexicographical  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  words  for  ‘blood’ 
in  Old  English.  He  points  out  the 
unsatisfactoriness  of  the  entries  in 
the  dictionaries,  and  gives  a  detailed 
etymological,  morphological,  and 
syntactical  analysis  of  the  material, 
followed  by  tables  showing  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained.  H.  D.  Meritt25  deals 
with  the  meaning  and  etymology  of 
over  a  hundred  Old  English  words. 
The  introduction  classifies  the  various 
kinds  of  error  to  which  glosses  are 
particularly  liable;  some  are  scribal, 
others  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
lemma  may  have  a  wide  variety  of 
meanings,  while  difficulties  may  also 
arise  from  the  use  of  glossary  material 
by  the  scribes.  The  words  are  taken 
in  groups  according  to  whatever 
seemed  the  most  likely  clue  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail.  It  then  becomes  pos¬ 
sible  to  ascribe  plausible  meanings  to 
many  difficult  words,  and  to  correct 
or  amplify  various  dictionary  entries. 
The  same  author  comments  on  ‘The 
Old  English  Ghost  Word  Drisne' 
(AM)  found  glossing  capillamenta  in 
two  manuscripts,  one  of  which  has 
ruwe  odd  drisne ,  the  other  rawe. 
drisne.  The  original  gloss  was  probably 
ruwe  7  drosne,  of  which  7  drosne  was 
then  taken  as  a  mistake  for  ondrisne 

24  Modell  einer  operationellen  lexikolo- 
gischen  Analyse:  Altenglisch  'Bluf,  by  W. 
Kiihlwein.  Anglistische  Forschungen  95. 
Heidelberg:  Winter,  pp.  79.  46s. 

25  Some  of  the  Hardest  Glosses  in  Old  Eng¬ 
lish,  by  H.  D.  Meritt.  Stanford  U.P.  pp. 
xiii  +  1 30.  $5. 
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‘terrible’,  while,  if  the  original  lemma 
had  the  enclitic  -que  ‘or’,  this  would 
also  explain  the  odd  of  one  of  the 
manuscripts.  In  a  further  article 
H.  D.  Meritt  takes  ‘ Thestisuir  in  the 
Leiden  Glossary’  ( Anglia )  as  a  mis¬ 
take  for  Thiestis.  siir  ‘Thyestes,  glut¬ 
ton’,  the  second  word  being  OE.  sir 
‘glutton’.  In  addition,  E.  Seebold 
deals  with  the  etymology  of  ‘Ae.  twe- 
gen  und  ahd.  zwene  “zwei”’  {Anglia), 
and  A.  Bammesberger  with  that  of 
‘Altenglisch  “freo”  “frei”’  (NS), 
while  D.  H.  Green’s  ‘Old  English 
“Dryht” — A  New  Suggestion’  (MLR) 
is  a  long  and  important  review  of 
E.  S.  Dick’s  Ae.  dryht  und  seine  Sippe. 

(b)  Middle  English 

A  concise  but  informative  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Middle  English  by  H.  Wein- 
stock26  deals  in  some  detail  with  loan 
words,  accentuation,  phonology,  and 
orthography.  Various  extracts  from 
works  in  prose  and  verse  are  given 
with,  in  the  case  of  the  verse  passages, 
a  phonetic  transcription  showing  also 
the  rhythm  and  accentuation.  The 
two  current  fascicles  of  the  Middle 
English  Dictionary 27  illustrate  well  the 
gradual  loss  and  occasional  surpris¬ 
ing  retention  of  the  Old  English  ge- 
prefix.  As  usual  the  various  suffixes 
are  well  treated,  and  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  analysis  of  the  twenty-eight 
senses  of  in,  while  the  number  of 
new  in-  compounds  in  Wyclif  and  in 
the  fifteenth-century  writings  is  not¬ 
able.  Some  of  the  compounds  in  im- 
have  quotations  only  with  in-,  and 
this  is  not  always  given  as  a  variant 
form,  while,  in  the  case  of  those 
with  a  native  word  as  the  second  ele¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  always  certain  that  they 
are  compounds  at  all;  the  position  of 

26  Mittelenglisches  Elementarbuch,  by  H. 
Weinstock.  Berlin:  de  Gruyter.  pp.  239. 
DM.  7.80. 

27  Middle  English  Dictionary,  1.1,  1.2,  ed. 
S.  M.  Kuhn  and  J.  Reidy.  Michigan  U.P. 
pp.  1-128,  129-256.  $3  each  part. 


the  in  may  be  due  to  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme.  The  personal  names  under 
icchen  (e)  are  more  probably  from 
Richard;  for  impost  the  only  quota¬ 
tion  has  in  post,  presumably  ‘inn 
post’;  and  The  Owl  and  the  Nightin¬ 
gale  151  has  unker  ‘of  us  two’,  not 
inker  ‘of  you  two’.  J.  L.  Fisher  has28 
compiled  a  farming  glossary  from 
medieval  manorial  records.  The 
source,  date,  and  a  brief  definition  of 
the  words  are  given,  while  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
number  of  previously  unrecorded  or 
earlier  words  than  those  given  in 
M.E.D.,  e.g.  acrelonde,  clevis,  flem- 
dyche ;  anvelstok,  cheverone,  cultur, 
etc.  Since  no  quotations  are  given  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  unrecorded 
meanings  are  also  present,  but  the 
glossary  should  certainly  prove  of 
value  to  lexicographers  and  local 
historians.  A.  D.  Mills,  ‘Notes  on 
Some  Middle  English  Occupational 
Terms’  ( SN ),  lists  and  comments  on 
seventy-seven  such  terms,  of  which 
many  are  absent  from  M.E.D.  and 
O.E.D.,  whilst  others  antedate  pre¬ 
viously  recorded  instances.  They  occur 
either  as  surnames  or  as  appositional 
substantives,  occasionally  as  both.  M. 
Scheler/ZurEtymologie  des  me.Burde' 
(. Archiv ),  examines  and  comments  on 
the  various  suggested  etymologies. 

Kirsti  Kivimaa  describes  the  role 
of  ‘Clauses  in  Chaucer  Introduced  by 
Conjunctions  with  Appended  That' 
( Commentationes  Humanarum  Litt¬ 
er  arum  Societas  Scientiarum  Fennica). 
Occurrences  of  the  conjunctions,  with 
and  without  that,  are  listed,  the  most 
common  being  for,  but,  as.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  frequency,  and  for  the 
infrequency  of  some  of  the  others, 
are  discussed,  and  a  final  chapter  on 
stress  concludes  that  the  combination 

28  A  Medieval  Fanning  Glossary  of  Latin 
and  English  Words,  by  J.  L.  Fisher.  London : 
National  Council  of  Social  Service,  pp. 
viii  +  41 .  Is.  6d. 
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of  that  with  a  conjunction  is  often  due 
to  metrical  reasons.  In  ‘Notes  on  the 
language  of  the  Hunterian  MS  of  the 
Mirror ’  (AM)  T.  G.  Duncan  shows 
that  the  language  of  this  manuscript 
appears  to  belong  to  the  second  of  the 
four  types  of  written  standard  English 
distinguished  by  M.  L.  Samuels.  If  the 
latter  is  correct  in  ascribing  this  par¬ 
ticular  one  to  London,  then  the 
manuscript  adds  significantly  to  the 
evidence  for  the  currency  in  that 
area  during  the  fourteenth  century  of 
the  present  participle  in  -and(e). 
A.  O.  Sandved29  compares  the  verbal 
morphology  of  the  Winchester  manu¬ 
script  of  Malory  with  that  of  Cax- 
ton’s  version.  Previous  work  on  the 
subject  is  described,  the  scope  of  the 
investigation,  and  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  settling  the  graphemic  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  two  texts.  Problems  in  the 
classification  of  the  verbs  are  then 
considered,  and  they  are  distinguished 
as  additives,  replacives,  those  with 
zero  ending,  and  additives  combined 
with  change  of  base,  while  be  and  go, 
do,  sle,  se  form  four  further  classes.  A 
detailed  comparison  of  the  verbal 
systems  of  the  two  versions  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  Caxton  is  more 
regular  and  consistent  than  either  of 
the  two  scribes  of  the  Winchester 
text.  To  some  extent  Caxton  evidently 
altered  his  manuscript  to  bring  the 
language  of  Malory  into  closer  con¬ 
formity  with  his  own,  though  the 
tendency  was  partly  counteracted  by 
his  faithfulness  to  the  language  of  the 
manuscript  from  which  he  printed. 
In  any  case  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  language  of  Caxton  the 
printer  and  Caxton  the  translator; 
up  to  a  point  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
follow  his  manuscript  even  in  cases 
where  its  language  differed  from  his 

29  Studies  in  the  Language  of  Caxton’ s 
Malory  and  that  of  the  Winchester  Manu¬ 
script,  by  A.  O.  Sandved.  Norwegian  U.P. 
pp.  449.  59  Kr. 


own.  N.  F.  Blake,  ‘Word  Borrowings 
in  Caxton’s  Original  Writings’  ( ELN ), 
shows  that  some  of  the  fifteen  words 
attributed  to  Caxton  by  Donner 
(YW  XLVII.  44)  are  at  the  best 
doubtful,  but  this  only  emphasizes  the 
conclusion  that  Caxton  used  few 
word-borrowings  in  his  original  com¬ 
positions.  U.  Fries30  analyses  the 
syntax  of  the  Chester  Plays,  taking 
the  various  parts  of  speech  in  turn 
and  discussing  their  use.  A  good  deal 
of  material  has  been  gathered  together, 
and  not  infrequently  it  leads  to  the 
correction  or  amplification  of  details 
in  the  standard  historical  grammars. 
The  same  author  also  traces  the  use  of 
the  ‘Demonstrativum  und  bestimmter 
Artikel’  (AM)  in  late  Middle  and 
early  Modern  English.  In  ‘Lexical 
Changes  in  the  Preposition  during 
the  Middle  English  Period  as  Related 
to  Modern  Problems  in  Definition’ 
(PP)  J.  E.  Norwood  shows  that  not 
only  did  a  number  of  Old  English 
prepositions  disappear  during  the 
Middle  English  period,  but  those  that 
survived  lost  many  of  their  meanings. 
The  loss  was  compensated  for  by  the 
composition  of  new  compounds  and 
fixed  phrasal  collocations,  as  also  by 
the  gradual  development  of  additional 
meanings  for  many  prepositions. 

(c)  Earlier  Modern  English 

W.  S-Y.  Wang,  ‘Vowel  Features, 
Paired  Variables,  and  the  English 
Vowel  Shift’  (Language),  makes  a 
new  formulation  of  the  English 
vowel-shift  rule,  using  a  pair  of  asym¬ 
metric  features  which  distinguish  four 
tongue  heights  for  vowels.  A  second 
edition  has  appeared  of  E.  J.  Dob¬ 
son’s  English  Pronunciation  1500 - 
770031  (see  YW  XXXVIII.  57). 

30  Zur  Syntax  der  Chester  Plays,  by  U. 
Fries.  Vienna:  Notring.  pp.  iv+208.  66 
Schillings. 

31  English  Pronunciation  1500-1700,  by 
E.  J.  Dobson.  2nd.  ed.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.  2  Vols.  pp.  1 1 14.  £6  10s. 
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Numerous  small  corrections  and 
alterations  have  been  made,  and  one 
or  two  larger  ones  (e.g.  on  the  origins 
of  William  Bullokar),  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  work  is  unaltered.  M. 
Ryden  writes  ‘On  Concord  in  Rela¬ 
tive  Clauses’  ( SN )  during  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  taking 
his  examples  from  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  literary  language  of  the 
time.  Subject-verb  agreement  is 
normal,  with  deviations  from  the 
basic  patterns  more  frequent  in  the 
earlier  period.  In  clauses  with  the 
relative  as  subject  there  are  a  good 
many  examples  of  a  singular  verb 
with  plural  antecedent,  whereas 
clauses  with  a  non-subjective  rela¬ 
tive  generally  follow  the  rules  ob¬ 
served  in  non-relative  structures. 
Fred  Bowers,  in  ‘A  Transformational 
Description  of  the  Elizabethan  be  + 
Y-ing1  ( Orbis ),  examines  such  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  novels  of  Thomas  Delo- 
ney  to  demonstrate  that  transforma¬ 
tional-generative  analysis  can  present 
a  useful  complementary  description 
to  that  of  the  traditional  approach. 
Little  emerges  that  is  new,  and  the 
results  in  general  confirm  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  by  Mosse.  F.  G.  A.  M. 
Aarts,  ‘Some  Notes  on  Petrus  Mon- 
tanus’  Spreeckonst  and  the  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  English’  (ES),  shows  that  the 
book  is  mainly  important  as  a  pioneer 
work  in  the  field  of  phonetics,  though 
it  also  provides  evidence  for  the 
contemporary  pronunciation  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  C.  Heddesheimer  writes  on  ‘The 
Authorship  of  “A  New  English  Dic¬ 
tionary”  (1702)’  ( N&Q ),  and  makes  it 
clear  that  the  initials  J.  K.  stand  for 
John  Kersey,  as  in  fact  is  usually 
assumed.  Barbara  M.  H.  Strang  des¬ 
cribes  ‘Swift’s  Agent-noun  Formations 
in  “-er”’  ( Marchand  Essays ),  some 
six  hundred  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  his  works.  Since  the  range  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  exceptional,  and  the  rate  is 


certainly  not,  the  reason  for  their 
obtrusiveness  must  lie  in  the  kinds  of 
forms  and  in  the  ways  in  which  they 
are  used.  Swift  is  exceptional  in  a 
fondness  for  forms  which  could  be  re¬ 
placed  by  one  who/those  who,  and 
what  makes  them  obtrusive  is  both 
the  fact  that  they  affect  the  whole 
syntax  of  the  sentence,  and  the  indica¬ 
tion  that  they  have  been  chosen  in 
preference  to  alternative  structures. 
Their  power  to  attract  attention  is 
proportionate  to  their  dispensability. 
From  Daisuke  Nagashima  come 
three  articles  on  Johnson’s  Dictionary. 
In  the  first,  ‘An  Historical  Assessment 
of  Johnson’s  Dictionary ’  ( Anglica ), 
he  claims  that  although  Johnson  got 
his  idea  of  a  dictionary  from  that  of 
the  French  Academy,  he  was  very 
far  from  being  a  slavish  imitator. 
On  the  contrary,  he  treated  it  as  a 
rival  to  vie  with  and,  if  possible,  to 
surpass.  The  second  article,  ‘Back¬ 
grounds  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary ’ 
(, Studies  in  the  Foreign  Languages  and 
Literature ),  surveys  recent  work  on 
Johnson  as  a  lexicographer,  and  des¬ 
cribes  the  traditions  behind  his  work. 
In  the  third,  ‘Mutual  Debt  between 
Johnson  and  Lowth:  A  Contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  History  of  English  Gram¬ 
mar’  ( SELit ),  some  debts  of  Lowth  to 
Johnson  are  noted,  while  the  revised 
English  Grammar  of  the  1785  edition 
of  the  Dictionary  contains  a  few  bor¬ 
rowings  by  Johnson  from  Lowth. 
‘  A  Transformational  -  Generative 
Approach  to  Style:  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Edward  Gibbon’  ( Language  and 
Style)  by  C.  W.  Hayes  analyses 
passages  from  both,  and  concludes 
that,  although  syntactically  their 
styles  are  overwhelmingly  similar, 
there  are  still  significant  differences, 
Johnson’s  style  being  more  complex, 
Gibbon’s  the  more  symmetrical. 

2.  GENERAL 

(a)  Dictionaries  and  Reference  Works 
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Useful  reference  books32  include  B.  J . 
Whiting’s  collection  of  proverbs  and 
proverbial  sayings  appearing  before 
1500.  In  addition,  some  authors  born 
twenty  years  or  so  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  are  included,  as  also  the 
works  of  John  Heywood,  the  first 
great  collector  of  English  proverbs. 
As  complete  a  list  as  possible  is  given 
of  the  different  occurrences,  with  the 
dates  of  the  Old  English  works  fol¬ 
lowing  the  most  plausible  suggestion, 
and  for  the  Middle  English  ones  those 
given  by  M.E.D.  The  standard  form 
for  each  entry  gives  the  usual  wording 
along  with  an  indication  of  any  vari¬ 
ants,  and  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
is  based  on  a  key  word  in  each  pro¬ 
verb,  usually  the  first  important 
noun.  Quotations  are  dated,  and 
there  are  references  to  standard  works 
in  which  later  examples  of  the  pro¬ 
verb  are  recorded.  Indexes  of  import¬ 
ant  words  and  of  proper  names  are 
included,  and  the  result  is  a  work 
which  makes  many  additions  and 
corrections  to  the  standard  books  on 
the  subject.  Cotgrave’s  Dictionarie  of 
the  French  and  English  Tongues,  first 

32  Proverbs,  Sentences,  and  Proverbial 
Phrases  from  English  Writings  mainly  before 
1500,  by  B.  J.  and  H.  W.  Whiting.  Harvard 
U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  li  +  733.  $25.  £8. 

A  Dictionarie  of  the  French  and  English 
Tongues  compiled  by  Randle  Cotgrave,  with 
an  introduction  by  W.  S.  Woods.  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  U.P.  No  pagination.  $15. 

Webster’s  New  Dictionary  of  Synonyms, 
ed.  P.  B.  Gove.  Springfield,  Mass.:  G.  &  C. 
Merriam.  pp.  xxx+909.  $7.95. 

A  Dictionary  of  Acronyms  and  Abbrevia¬ 
tions,  by  E.  Pugh.  Bingley.  pp.  214.  42 s. 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Weights  and  Mea¬ 
sures,  by  R.  E.  Zupko.  Wisconsin  U.P.  pp. 
xvi+224.  $10.  95.y. 

A  Modern  Lexicon  of  Literary  Terms,  by 
M.  M.  Liberman  and  E.  E.  Foster.  Glenview, 
Ill. :  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  pp.  138. 

A  Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon  and  Cant, 
by  A.  Barrere  and  C.  G.  Leland.  Detroit: 
Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  xxiii  +  528;  i +428. 
$36. 

Dictionaries :  British  and  American,  by  J. 
R.  Hulbert.  Deutsch.  pp.  109.  21s. 


published  in  161 1,  seems  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a  group  of  men  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  editor.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  shows  a  mixture  of  careful 
and  accurate  scholarship  with  obvious 
errors  both  in  translation  and  in 
choice  of  material.  For  all  that,  it 
was  a  decided  improvement  on  earlier 
French  lexicons,  if  only  because  it  is 
much  fuller  and  makes  use  of  a 
strictly  alphabetical  order,  and  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  first  edition  is  welcome. 
A  brief  introduction  by  W.  S.  Woods 
includes  all  that  is  known  of  the 
compiler,  and  gives  information  on 
the  sources  used  and  the  different 
editions.  In  Webster’s  New  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Synonyms  two  or  more  mean¬ 
ings  of  a  single  word  are  clearly 
separated,  the  words  to  be  discrimin¬ 
ated  in  the  article  being  given  in  bold¬ 
face  type  at  the  beginning,  with  each 
word  repeated  in  that  type  at  the 
point  of  the  article  where  it  is  indivi¬ 
dually  treated.  The  meanings  are 
illustrated  by  idiomatic  phrases  or 
quotations,  and  the  synonyms  or 
near-synonyms  followed  where  pos¬ 
sible  by  lists  of  analogous  and  con¬ 
trasted  words  and  antonyms.  The 
introduction  contains  a  brief  survey 
of  the  history  of  synonymy,  and 
since  the  dictionary  is  well  arranged 
and  easy  to  consult  it  will  make  a 
particularly  useful  addition  to  the 
shelf  of  reference  books.  E.  Pugh’s 
Dictionary  of  Acronyms  and  Abbrevia¬ 
tions  is  a  comprehensive  collection 
of  those  current  in  most  industrial¬ 
ized  countries,  often  with  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  area  within  which  the 
abbreviation  is  used.  A  subject  index 
is  included,  along  with  an  appendix 
of  later  additions.  This  type  of  ab¬ 
breviation  has  increased  consider¬ 
ably  in  recent  years,  and  a  practical 
guide  such  as  this  should  be  welcome. 
Another  good  reference  book  is  A 
Dictionary  of  English  Weights  and 
Measures  in  use  from  Anglo-Saxon 
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times  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Each 
entry  gives  the  main  spelling  variants 
in  chronological  order,  the  etymology, 
and  a  general  explanation  of  the  unit 
and  of  any  variations  within  it.  When¬ 
ever  possible  metric  equivalents  are 
given,  and  after  each  major  metrolo¬ 
gical  variation  or  group  of  variations 
there  are  citations  from  medieval 
and  early  modern  sources.  Appen¬ 
dixes  provide  definitions  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  used,  and  a  list  of  the 
principal  laws  regulating  and  stan¬ 
dardizing  the  units.  M.  M.  Liberman 
and  E.  E.  Foster  have  compiled  an 
up  to  date  Modern  Lexion  of  Literary 
Terms,  excluding  those  regularly 
found  in  handbooks  of  rhetoric  or 
adequately  defined  in  the  dictionaries. 
The  entries  usually  take  the  form  of  a 
short  discursive  essay,  and  so  are 
longer,  more  informative,  and  more 
subjective  than  is  normally  the  case. 
It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
avoid  bias,  and  this,  along  with  oc¬ 
casional  mild  irony,  makes  the  entries 
eminently  readable.  A.  Barrere  and 
C.  G.  Leland’s  Dictionary  of  Slang, 
Jargon  and  Cant,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  such  dictionaries,  is  now  re-pub¬ 
lished  from  the  original  edition  of 
1889-90,  with  an  introduction  by 
Eric  Partridge.  It  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  different  kinds  of  slang  and  jargon 
in  use  at  the  period,  illustrated  by 
various  quotations  and  anecdotes.  A 
second  edition  of  J.  R.  Hulbert’s 
excellent  Dictionaries :  British  and 
American  has  a  brief  note  by  S. 
Potter  dealing  with  some  important 
dictionaries  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  appearance  of  the 
first  edition  in  1955. 

(b)  Collections  of  Essays 

Two  collections  of  essays  have 
appeared.33  In  the  first  R.  Quirk  re- 

33  Essays  on  the  English  Language- 
Medieval  and  Modern,  by  R.  Quirk.  Long¬ 
mans.  pp.  ix-t-201 . 30, r. 


prints  with  minor  changes  seventeen 
papers  (some  written  in  collabora¬ 
tion),  four  of  which  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  collections  of  one  kind  or 
another,  while  most  of  the  remainder 
are  in  easily  accessible  periodicals. 
Six  of  them  deal  with  medieval  sub¬ 
jects,  the  others  with  various  aspects 
of  contemporary  usage,  and  these 
were  noticed  in  the  appropriate  vol¬ 
ume  of  YW.  From  C.  T.  Scott  and 
J.  L.  Erickson  comes  a  collection  of 
articles,  mostly  by  American  scholars, 
on  the  history  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  first  part  is  concerned  with 
the  principles  underlying  descriptive 
and  historical  linguistics,  while  the 
second  deals  with  the  relevance  of  the 
relationship  between  phonetic  and 
phonemic  description  to  the  study 
of  the  phonological  structure  of  a 
language.  There  are  other  sections  on 
structural  changes  in  the  sound  sys¬ 
tem,  on  changes  in  morphology,  and 
on  regional  and  social  varieties  of 
English.  The  essays  are  on  the  whole 
well  chosen,  but  the  book  suffers 
from  the  usual  failing  of  such  collec¬ 
tions  in  that  no  hint  appears  of  the 
criticisms  to  which  some  at  any  rate 
of  the  articles  have  been  subjected. 
A.  G.  Rigg34  gives  a  series  of  texts 
which  show  how  writers  of  different 
periods  coped  with  the  same  original. 
The  introduction  comments  briefly 
on  orthography,  vocabulary,  morph¬ 
ology,  syntax,  and  word  order,  and 
analyses  some  specimen  texts.  Part  I 
then  takes  a  number  of  translations 
from  Latin  which  show  clearly  the 
differences  in  the  versions  produced 
at  different  times.  These  include  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  Bede,  the  Consolation  of 

34  The  English  Language:  A  Historical 
Reader,  by  A.  G.  Rigg.  New  York:  Appleton- 
Century- Crofts,  pp.  xiii+224.  $3.95. 


Readings  for  the  History  of  the  English 
Language,  by  C.  T.  Scott  and  J.  L.  Erickson. 
Boston  :  Allyn  &;  Bacon,  pp.  ix+430.  $8.95. 
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Philosophy,  and  the  Aeneid,  and  Part 
II  contains  passages  of  original  writ¬ 
ing  ranging  from  the  Old  English 
Chronicle  to  Caxton. 

(c)  Histories  of  English 

Books  on  the  history  of  the  English 
language  continue  to  appear.35  That 
by  R.  D.  Stevick  emphasizes  the 
systemic  nature  of  the  language,  and 
consequently  the  linguistic  items  at 
any  given  stage  in  the  development 
of  English  are  presented  in  terms  of 
the  systems  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
ponents,  change  in  the  language  being 
shown  as  a  modification  of  existing 
systems  and  patterns.  It  is  claimed 
that  such  an  approach  may  produce 
a  new  analysis  or  integration  of 
materials,  but  little  of  this  is  evident. 
Phonology,  morphology,  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  are  all  dealt  with,  in  the  case  of 
the  last  with  word-formation  given 
more  space  than  loan  words,  reason¬ 
ably  enough  since  the  latter  are  usu¬ 
ally  adequately  treated  in  most  such 
textbooks.  The  organization  of  the 
material  is  rather  confusing,  and  some 
of  the  theories  included  would  find 
little  support  elsewhere,  while  even 
the  advanced  student  is  likely  to  find 
the  book  difficult  reading.  W.  N.  Fran¬ 
cis’s  The  English  Language:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  was  originally  published  in 
America  in  1963.  After  an  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  on  language  and  its 
study,  the  author  deals  with  the 

35  English  and  its  History.  The  Evolution  of 
a  Language,  by  R.  D.  Stevick.  Boston: 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  pp.  xi  +  339.  $8.95. 

The  English  Language:  An  Introduction,  by 
W.  N.  Francis.  English  Universities  Press, 
pp.  x+273.  25s. 

A  Linguistic  History  of  English,  by  R.  A. 
Peters.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  pp.  viii+ 
352.  $7.50. 

The  Making  of  English,  by  H.  Bradley, 
revised  by  S.  Potter.  Macmillan,  pp.  ix+ 
203.  30s. 

The  Story  of  the  English  Language,  by  M. 
Pei.  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  430.  45s. 

The  Changing  English  Language,  by  B. 
Foster.  Macmillan,  pp.  263.  42s. 


grammar  in  a  more  traditional  way 
than  is  usual  in  recent  histories.  A 
brief  description  of  the  history  of  the 
language  manages  to  contain  a  good 
deal  of  information,  and  is  followed 
by  a  historical  account  of  the  vocab¬ 
ulary.  Differences  between  the  writ¬ 
ten  and  the  spoken  language,  phone¬ 
tics,  stress  and  intonation,  are  also 
dealt  with,  while  the  final  chapter  is 
concerned  with  usage  and  variety  in 
English.  The  bibliography  has  been 
somewhat  patchily  brought  up  to  date 
for  the  English  edition.  R.  A.  Peters 
compresses  a  vast  amount  of  inform¬ 
ation  into  comparatively  little  space 
in  A  Linguistic  History  of  English. 
He  begins  with  general  observations 
on  language,  and  continues  with  the 
development  of  writing  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  speech-sounds.  The  ances¬ 
try  of  English,  its  different  periods, 
and  the  development  of  American 
English  are  dealt  with,  while  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  phoneme  theory  leads 
on  to  the  phonemes  of  the  various 
periods  of  English,  a  definition  of  the 
morpheme,  and  the  tracing  of  inflex¬ 
ional  changes  from  Old  English  to  the 
present.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the 
development  of  prescriptive  grammar, 
and  the  history  of  syntax,  the  latter 
being  described  in  terms  of  transform¬ 
ational-generative  grammar  which 
may  leave  the  ordinary  reader  little 
the  wiser.  Changes  in  vocabulary, 
the  development  of  dictionaries,  of 
punctuation,  and  the  characteristics 
of  British  English  are  also  described. 
In  general  the  information  is  accur¬ 
ate  and  up  to  date,  but  some  of  the 
subjects  are  perhaps  treated  too  briefly 
to  be  as  useful  as  they  might  have 
been.  H.  Bradley’s  The  Making  of 
English  has  long  been  a  classic,  but 
inevitably  after  sixty  years  it  needed 
bringing  up  to  date,  and  this  has  been 
done  by  S.  Potter.  Very  wisely  he 
has  made  only  a  few  necessary  changes 
to  Bradley,  but  has  added  a  biblio- 
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graphy  along  with  some  thirty  pages 
dealing  with  the  expansion  of  English 
and  its  future.  This  tactful  treatment 
of  one  of  the  best  and  most  readable 
of  the  histories  of  the  English  langu¬ 
age  should  certainly  prolong  its  use¬ 
fulness  without  detracting  from  its 
particular  qualities.  The  new  edition 
of  The  Story  of  the  English  Language 
by  M.  Pei  has  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
vised  and  includes  an  additional 
chapter  on  American  English.  The 
author  has  managed  to  find  a  good 
many  new  and  apposite  examples  so 
that,  despite  occasional  errors  of 
fact,  it  makes  a  useful  introduction  to 
many  aspects  of  English.  B.  Foster’s 
The  Changing  English  Language  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
influence  of  American  English,  though 
other  contributions  are  also  des¬ 
cribed,  especially  those  from  French, 
German,  and  Russian.  Shorter  chap¬ 
ters  deal  with  word-formation,  sen¬ 
tence-structure,  and  pronunciation, 
though  in  the  last  the  author  restricts 
himself  to  individual  words  and  has 
little  to  say  on  general  principles. 
Nevertheless  there  is  here  much  useful 
information,  as  in  the  book  generally. 

3.  PRESENT  DAY  ENGLISH 
(a)  Grammars 

The  first  of  the  grammars36  makes  use 

36  English  Grammar:  A  Linguistic  Study  of 
its  Classes  and  Structures,  by  F.  S.  Scott,  C.  C. 
Bowley,  C.  S.  Brockett,  J.  G.  Brown,  and 
P.  R.  Goddard.  Heinemann.  pp.  xi  +  244. 

A  Grammar  of  Standard  English,  by  J.  E. 
Conner.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  pp.  xl  + 
226.  $3.95. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Linguistics,  by 
J.  H.  Friend.  Cleveland:  World  Pub.  Co. 
pp.  x+174.  $1.50. 

Generative  English  Handbook,  by  H.  R. 
Eschliman,  R.  C.  James,  and  T.  R.  Burkett. 
Prentice-Hall  International,  pp.  xiii+178. 
355. 

An  Introduction  to  Modern  English  Gram¬ 
mar,  by  Jean  Malmstrom.  New  York:  Hay¬ 
den  Book  Co.  pp.  xix+216. 

Aspects  of  Language  and  Language  Teach- 


of  the  theories  of  Halliday  and  the 
London  School.  An  introductory 
chapter  takes  the  opportunity  to 
define  some  of  the  technical  terms, 
all  the  usual  subjects  are  compe¬ 
tently  dealt  with,  and  there  is  a  brief 
final  chapter  on  units  longer  than  the 
sentence,  with  an  appendix  giving  an 
outline  history  of  English  grammar 
and  describing  current  developments. 
Not  surprisingly  there  is  some  uneven¬ 
ness  in  the  treatment  of  the  different 
subjects,  though  it  is  never  less  than 
competent  and  in  some  cases  very 
well  done  indeed.  J.  E.  Conner  is 
familiar  with  structural  linguistics 
and  transformational  grammar,  and 
in  A  Grammar  of  Standard  English  he 
points  out  the  advantages  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  each  as  compared  with  the 
traditional  grammar.  If  one  of  them 
can  add  preciseness  or  accuracy  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  its  findings 
and  its  terms.  Similarly  he  makes  use 
of  historical  information,  and  of 
ideas  from  mathematics  and  logic 
whenever  they  can  illuminate  a 
grammatical  principle.  The  book  is 
interestingly  written,  has  well-chosen 
examples,  and  the  result  is  a  useful 
grammar  of  formal  written  English. 
J.  H.  Friend’s  An  Introduction  to 
English  Linguistics  is  intentionally 
rather  more  elementary  and  limited 
in  scope;  only  a  few  of  the  subjects 
usually  appearing  in  such  works  are 
dealt  with,  nor  is  any  attempt  made 
to  cover  them  exhaustively.  The  first 
two  chapters  contain  some  historical 
linguistics,  but  most  of  the  book 
concentrates  on  the  descriptive  side, 
with  special  emphasis  on  morphology 
and  syntax.  The  Generative  English 
Handbook  is  a  not-unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  apply  the  new  approaches  to 
language  to  a  fairly  elementary  course 
in  composition,  and  should  in  general 


ing,  by  W.  A.  Bennett.  C.U.P.  pp.  viii+175. 
1 05.  6  d. 
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prove  a  reasonable  introduction  to 
modern  theories  of  descriptive  lin¬ 
guistics.  An  Introduction  to  Modern 
English  Grammar,  by  Jean  Malm- 
strorn,  attempts  little  more  than  the 
title  promises.  It  begins  with  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  interacting  dimensions 
of  appropriate  grammatical  usage, 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  children  learn  language.  The 
development  of  fairly  complicated 
sentence  patterns  is  then  explained, 
and  it  is  shown  how  sentences  and 
non-sentences  can  be  distinguished. 
W.  A.  Bennett’s  Aspects  of  Language 
and  Language  Teaching  describes  the 
directions  taken  by  contemporary 
practice,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  linguistic  and  psychological  side. 
The  approach  is  based  on  the  spoken 
rather  than  the  written  language,  and 
includes  descriptions  of  the  theories 
of  transformational-generative  and 
scale  and  category  grammar,  with 
some  indication  of  the  way  in  which 
these  can  be  applied  to  teaching.  In 
addition,  the  book  contains  much 
useful  practical  advice  on  methods 
and  equipment. 

(b)  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 

R.  Huang37  presents  a  series  of  dia¬ 
grams  illustrating  the  pronunciation 
of  English.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  difficulties  likely  to  be  en¬ 
countered  by  Chinese  students,  and 
consequently  the  material  is  arranged 
according  to  educational  rather  than 
phonetic  principles  in  that  vowels 
commonly  confused  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether,  while  the  consonants  are 
presented  in  ascending  order  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  W.  E.  Rutherford’s  Modern 
English 38  is  intended  for  non-native 

37  English  Pronunciation  explained  with 
Diagrams,  by  R.  Huang.  Hong  Kong  U.P. 
pp.  xvi+ 180.  9.s. 

38  Modern  English.  A  Textbook  for  Foreign 
Students,  by  W.  E.  Rutherford.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  pp.  xvi  +  482. 
$7.95. 


speakers  with  some  previous  training 
in  the  language.  It  makes  use,  though 
with  modifications,  of  the  transforma¬ 
tional-generative  theory,  organizing 
the  underlying  regularities  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  developing  through  drill  the 
student’s  ability  to  distinguish  forms 
and  structures.  In  ‘Criteria  Used  in 
Value  Judgements  on  Spoken  Eng¬ 
lish’  ( Acta  Universitatis  Bergen  sis. 
Series  Humaniorum  Litterarum )  B.  S. 
Andresen  points  out  that,  whenever 
an  accent  of  English  is  to  be  chosen 
for  teaching,  some  kind  of  value 
judgment  is  necessary,  and  the  cri¬ 
teria  at  present  applied  are  often  less 
clear  than  could  be  desired.  For  an 
effective  judgment  of  this  kind  to  be 
made,  the  criteria  upon  which  it  is 
based  must  be  described  and  tested 
experimentally,  and  this  will  largely 
be  a  task  for  the  border  sciences  of 
psycholinguistics  and  sociolinguistics. 
So  Much  Nearer 39  consists  of  ten 
general  essays  on  language,  which 
argue  that  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  demand  for  English  as  an  auxi¬ 
liary  language  should  no  longer  be 
neglected.  A  large  number  of  lin¬ 
guistic  subjects  are  touched  upon, 
though  rather  unevenly:  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  technological  advances  and 
what  may  hinder  their  use  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  language;  the  questions  about 
language  raised  by  the  use  of  com¬ 
puters;  the  importance  of  semantics; 
and  various  misconceptions  and  dis¬ 
tortions  arising  from  incomprehen¬ 
sion.  A  revised  and  expanded  version 
of  The  System  of  Basic  English 40  now 
includes  in  a  single  volume  the  three 
works  in  which  C.  K.  Ogden  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  system. 

39  So  Much  Nearer:  Essays  Toward  a 
World  English,  by  I.  A.  Richards.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  pp.  xiv+274. 
$7.50. 

40  Basic  English:  International  Second 
Language,  ed.  E.  C.  Graham.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  pp.  xiH-525. 
$7.50. 
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(c)  Stylistics 

Erom  R.  W.  Bailey  and  Dolores 
M.  Burton41  comes  a  comprehensive 
bibliography  of  linguistic  studies  on 
style.  It  concentrates  on  English 
stylistics,  and  more  particularly  on 
the  present  century,  so  that  biblio¬ 
graphical  sources  and  language  and 
style  before  1900  occupy  less  than 
fifty  pages.  Twentieth-century  works 
on  English  stylistics  are  listed  under 
various  headings:  modes  of  stylistic 
investigation;  statistical  approaches; 
prose  stylistics;  style  in  poetry,  etc. 
The  entries  often  give  indications  of 
the  content  of  the  article  and  of  the 
assumptions  and  attitudes  of  its 
author,  while  full  indexes  make  the 
book  easy  to  consult.  G.  M.  Landon, 
The  Grammatical  Description  of 
Poetic  Word-Order  in  English  Verse’ 
( Language  and  Style),  argues  that  re¬ 
cent  proposals  for  the  linguistic 
characterization  of  poetic  word-order 
are  unsatisfactory,  and  he  suggests  a 
so-called  ‘scrambling’  device  by  which 
a  grammar  might  be  made  to  charac¬ 
terize  unusual  sequences  directly. 
The  data — documented  instances  of 
unusual  word-order  in  English  verse — 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  formulating 
specific  constraints  on  the  operation 
of  the  device. 

(d)  Phonology 

B.  Trnka42  has  revised  his  influential 
book  on  the  structure  of  English 
originally  published  in  1935.  Much 
of  it  has  been  re-written  and  con¬ 
siderably  expanded,  but  no  additions 
or  modifications  to  the  numerous 
word-lists  and  statistical  tables  have 
been  found  necessary.  In  ‘Spectral 
Form  and  Duration  as  Cues  in  the 

41  English  Stylistics:  A  Bibliography,  by 
R.  W.  Bailey  and  Dolores  M.  Burton.  M.I.T. 
Press,  pp.  xii  +  198.  93s.  $10.  [Revd.  PQ 
XLVIII.  290.] 

42  A  Phonological  Analysis  of  Present-Day 
Standard  English,  by  B.  Trnka,  ed.  T.  Kane- 
kiyo  and  T.  Koizumi.  Alabama  U.P.  pp. 
ix+155.  $7.50. 


Recognition  of  English  and  German 
Vowels’  (LS)  D.  C.  Bennett  carries 
out  experiments  on  two  pairs  of 
English  vowels  and  two  of  German. 
These  show  that  the  importance  of 
the  duration  cue  is  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  distance  between  the 
qualities  of  a  given  pair  of  vowels, 
and  that  spectral  form  is  in  general 
more  important  than  duration  in 
vowel  recognition  in  both  English 
and  German.  B.  S.  Andresen43  in¬ 
vestigates  the  occurrence  of  the  glot¬ 
tal  stop,  sometimes  found  in  stan¬ 
dard  English  before  or  in  place  of 
tp],  [t],  [k].  The  speech  of  various  in¬ 
formants  is  examined  in  an  attempt 
to  discover  the  conditions  in  which 
the  use  occurs.  The  results  show  that 
in  the  speech  of  any  one  informant  the 
usage  in  the  same  word  tends  to  be 
constant;  that  regional  dialect  has 
no  demonstrable  influence  on  the 
frequency,  though  previous  educa¬ 
tion  has;  that  [t]  is  slightly  more 
liable  to  it  than  other  phonemes;  and 
that  there  is  no  correlation  of  pre- 
glottalization  with  either  tone  or 
stress.  In  addition,  H.  Mol,  ‘Phonetics 
in  a  New  Key’  {Lingua),  draws  up 
four  rules  to  be  observed  in  experi¬ 
mental  phonetics. 

(e)  Morphology  and  Syntax 

The  Analytical  Bibliography  of 
Writings  on  Modern  English  Mor¬ 
phology  and  Syntax 44  has  now  been 
completed  by  Emma  Vorlat.  Volume 
III  contains  a  short  memoir  of  G. 
Scheurweghs,  a  section  on  Russian 
contributions  by  G.  G.  Pocheptsov, 
and  descriptions  by  M.  Mincoff,  A. 

Reszkiewicz,  L.  Levitchi,  and  R. 

» 

43  Pre-Glottalization  in  English  Standard 
Pronunciation,  by  B.  S.  Andresen.  Norwegian 
U.P.  pp.  187.  38  Kroner. 

44  Analytical  Bibliography  of  Writings  on 
Modern  English  Morphology  and  Syntax 
1877-1960,  Vols.  Ill,  IV,  by  G.  Scheurweghs, 
continued  by  Emma  Vorlat.  Louvain.  Nau- 
welaerts.  pp.  xvii  +  267;  viii+123.  FB.  590, 
FB.  290. 
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Filipovic  of  the  comparatively  few 
works  from  Bulgaria,  Poland,  Ru¬ 
mania,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  plan 
followed  is  that  of  the  previous  vol¬ 
umes,  and  books,  articles,  and  dis¬ 
sertations  are  duly  listed,  with  a  brief 
comment  on  the  particular  work. 
Volume  IV  contains  addenda  to  the 
various  sections,  along  with  indexes 
of  authors,  subjects,  and  unpublished 
dissertations.  Barbara  M.  H.  Strang’s45 
thorough  revision  of  her  Modern 
English  Structure  takes  account  of 
work  on  the  subject  since  1962.  The 
descriptions  of  register  and  dialect, 
and  of  stress,  are  new,  and  the 
chapter  on  the  structure  of  utterance 
has  been  completely  re-written.  There 
are  also  new  chapters  on  phonology 
in  grammar,  further  dimensions  of 
grammar,  and  lexis,  which  consider¬ 
ably  widen  the  scope  of  the  book,  while 
the  bibliography  has  been  brought  up 
to  date  and  reinforced  by  additions 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  I.  Poldauf 
points  out  that  ‘Evaluative  Predica¬ 
tion’  (PP)  has  been  overlooked  as  a 
fundamental  concept  in  English  sen¬ 
tence-structure.  Since  evaluation  im¬ 
plies  an  effect  upon  an  evaluator,  the 
predication  can  best  be  interpreted  as 
containing  the  semantic  feature  of 
immediate  necessarily-apprehended 
effect  on  man.  H.  E.  Brekle,  ‘On  the 
Syntax  of  Adjectives  Determining 
Agent  Nouns  in  Present-day  Eng¬ 
lish’  ( Marchand  Essays ),  attempts  to 
clarify  the  syntactic  conditions  under¬ 
lying  three  types  of  adjective-plus- 
noun  construction,  while  R.  S.  Jack- 
endoff,  in  ‘Quantifiers  in  English’ 
( FLang ),  examines  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  several  noun-phrase  construc¬ 
tions  in  English,  and  shows  that  they 
are  all  instances  of  the  same  deep- 
structure  configuration.  D.  L.  Goy- 
vaerts,  ‘An  Introductory  Study  on  the 
Ordering  of  a  String  of  Adjectives  in 

45  Modern  English  Structure,  by  Barbara 
M.  H.  Strang.  Arnold,  pp.  xiii-j- 264.  45s. 


Present-Day  English’  (PP),  notes 
certain  basic  principles  to  be  followed 
in  determining  the  position  of  an 
adjective  in  a  sequence  of  adjectives 
before  a  noun. 

Brno  Studies  in  English  contains  a 
number  of  articles  dealing  with  the 
communicative  function  of  the  verb 
and  the  relation  of  this  to  functional 
sentence  perspective,  as  defined  in 
earlier  works.  They  include  J.  Fir- 
bas,  ‘On  the  Prosodic  Features  of 
the  Modern  English  Verb  as  Means  of 
Functional  Sentence  Perspective’ ; 
A.  Svoboda,  ‘The  Hierarchy  of  Com¬ 
municative  Units  and  Fields  as 
Illustrated  by  English  Attributive 
Constructions’;  Eva  Golkova,  ‘On  the 
English  Infinitive  of  Purpose  in 
Functional  Sentence  Perspective’; 
and  Helga  Breithutova,  ‘The  Function 
of  Tenses  Used  in  Modern  English 
Temporal  Clauses’.  ‘English  Complex 
Sentence  Formation’  (JL)  by  Fred 
Bowers  takes  as  illustration  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  verbs  in  some  of  the 
examples,  and  argues  against  the 
theory  that  English  syntax  contains  at 
least  two  phrase-structure  rules  which 
introduce  sentences.  Similarly,  K.  H. 
Wagner,  in  ‘Verb  Phrase  Comple¬ 
mentation:  A  Criticism’  (JL),  believes 
that  a  separate  rule  for  such  com¬ 
plementation  leads  to  unnecessary 
complication.  D.  L.  F.  Nilsen  explores 
some  of  the  internal  grammatical 
relationships  of  ‘English  Infinitives’ 
(CJL).  Various  types  are  examined, 
and  it  is  decided  that,  except  for  those 
which  are  expansions  of  the  verb,  they 
have  all  the  internal  structure  that 
sentences  have.  However,  infinitives 
are  not  self-contained,  and  frequently 
derive  grammatical  information  from 
the  matrix  sentence  to  substitute 
for  deletions  and  reductions  within 
the  infinitive  phrase.  E.  Buyssens46 

46  Les  deux  aspectifs  de  la  conjugaison 
anglaise  au  XXe slide,  by  E.  Buyssens.  Paris: 
Presses  Universitaires.  pp.  325.  90s. 
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finds  unsatisfactory  the  various  names 
that  have  been  given  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  expanded  tenses  of  the  verb 
and  prefers  to  call  them  the  first 
and  the  second  aspects.  Their  differ¬ 
ent  uses  are  described  in  detail, 
and  an  examination  of  thirty-six 
contemporary  works  shows  that  the 
second  is  much  less  frequent  than  is 
often  supposed,  though  the  usage  in 
the  spoken  language  may  well  be 
different.  G.  Nickel  deals  with  ‘The 
Contrast  “He  is  Reading” — “He  is 
Interesting”  and  Related  Problems’ 
(Marchand  Essays ),  and  attempts  a 
formal  definition  of  the  verbs  entering 
into  such  constructions,  while  R.  A.  W. 
Bladon  works  out  a  set  of  rather 
complicated  rules  for  ‘Selecting  the 
to-  or  -ing  Nominal  after  like,  love, 
hate,  dislike  and  prefer ’  (ES).  J. 
Svartvik,  ‘Plotting  Divided  Usage 
with  Dare  and  Need ’  (57V),  points  out 
that  some  sentences  are  not  simply 
right  or  wrong  but  often  somewhere 
between  the  two.  Taking  these  verbs 
as  examples  he  discusses  the  area  of 
language  in  which  two  or  more 
forms,  equally  acceptable,  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  users,  and  shows  that 
divided  usage  occurs  only  when  an 
infinitive  follows;  when  used  as 
transitive  verbs  they  are  regular  and 
pose  no  problem.  It  appears  that 
positive/negative  sentence  type  is  an 
important  factor  conditioning  the 
choice  of  alternatives,  though  the 
choice  may  also  be  correlated  with 
other  syntactic  as  well  as  stylistic  and 
idiolectal  factors.  According  to  J. 
Anderson,  in  ‘Ergative  and  Nomina¬ 
tive  in  English’  (JL),  Basque  verbs  are 
to  be  classified  as  ergative  or  non¬ 
ergative  rather  than  as  transitive  or 
intransitive,  with  the  object  of  the 
transitive  (ergative)  verb  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  the  subject  of 
the  intransitive  (non-ergative)  verb. 
If  the  notion  of  ergative  can  be  shown 
to  be  relevant  to  the  base  component 


of  the  grammar  of  English,  then  it 
would  seem  unnecessary  to  propose 
two  types  of  language  differing  in  this 
respect,  an  ergative  type  and  a  tran¬ 
sitive  type.  M.  A.  K.  Halliday,  ‘Notes 
on  Transitivity  and  Theme  in  Eng¬ 
lish:  Part  III’  (JL),  discusses  various 
topics  including  transitivity  and  the 
clause,  the  ergative  in  English,  theme 
clause  types,  etc.  K.  Hasegawa  views 
‘The  Passive  Construction  in  Eng¬ 
lish’  (Language)  as  essentially  a 
special  case  of  the  verb-complement 
construction,  the  so-called  passive 
transformation  being  decomposed  into 
some  more  general  elementary  opera¬ 
tions.  F.  Seidler  points  out  that  ‘Das 
Praesens  historicum  im  Englischen’ 
(NS)  is  not  used  according  to  fixed 
rules,  but  is  rather  a  stylistic  possibility 
motivated  by  psychological  con¬ 
siderations.  W.  Harsh47  traces  the  de¬ 
clining  use  of  inflected  subjunctives 
and  the  development  of  a  variety  of 
substitute  usages.  He  compares  the 
frequency  in  six  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  ranging  from  the 
Rushworth  Gospels  to  the  American 
Goodspeed  translation  of  1923.  A 
number  of  secular  texts  from  Old 
and  Middle  English  are  then  ex¬ 
amined,  and,  although  these  do  not 
show  so  pronounced  a  decline  in  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive,  they  do  indicate 
a  pattern  of  usage  in  which  there  is  a 
significant  contrast  between  earlier 
and  later  texts.  On  the  other  hand 
Middle  English  texts  show  no  signifi¬ 
cant  patterns  of  variation  according 
to  dialect.  Finally  various  dramatic 
works,  from  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  present  day,  show  a  marked 
similarity  to  the  subjunctive  patterns 
found  in  the  biblical  translations. 

B.  L.  Robbins48  deals  with  the 

47  The  Subjunctive  in  English,  by  W.  Harsh. 
Alabama  U.P.  pp.  174.  $7.50. 

48  The  Definite  Article  in  English  Trans¬ 
formations,  by  B.  L.  Robbins.  The  Hague: 
Mouton.  pp.  248.  18  Guilders. 
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transformational  decomposition  of 
English  sentences  containing  phrases 
consisting  of  a  noun  preceded  by  the 
definite  article  and  followed  by  a 
closely  appositive  adjunct.  He  con¬ 
siders  certain  logical  theories  about 
the  definite  article,  examines  the 
methods  used  in  Harris’s  transforma¬ 
tional  grammar,  and  presents  de¬ 
compositions  for  structures  of  various 
types.  In  general  the  definite  article 
is  shown  to  have  the  status  of  a  trans¬ 
formational  constant  introduced  by 
those  sentence-combining  or  nomi- 
nalizing  transformations  which  ad¬ 
join  a  post-nominal  adjunct  in  close 
apposition  to  a  noun.  Ruth  Crymes49 
aims  to  identify  those  substitutes,  i.e. 
forms  like  he,  one,  thus,  etc.,  which  are 
words  or  word-sequences,  and  to 
describe  their  workings  in  some  of 
the  major  substitution  systems.  Some 
characteristic  treatments  of  the  pro¬ 
nouns  are  reviewed,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  traced  of  the  awareness  of  sub¬ 
stitution  by  grammarians.  She  then 
deals  with  substitution  in  the  pre- 
dicatival  and  nominal  hierarchies, 
and  with  the  substitute  correlates  of 
modifier  strings.  English  substitute 
words  are  apparently  closed-list  items, 
and,  since  they  substitute  for  strings, 
require  tagmemic  characterization. 
Various  sub-systems  are  defined,  and 
it  is  argued  that  substitutes  cannot  be 
described  apart  from  the  positions  in 
which  they  occur.  String-type  has 
least  influence  on  predicatival  sub¬ 
stitution,  more  on  adjunctal,  still 
more  on  nominal,  and  most  on  modi¬ 
fier  substitution,  while  the  workings 
of  the  adjunctal  system  indicate  a 
full  and  complex  system  of  secondary 
predication  in  English.  According  to 
A.  Koutsoudas,  ‘On  wh- words  in 
English’  (JL),  Katz  and  Postal  have 

49  Some  Systems  of  Substitution  Correla¬ 
tions  in  Modern  American  English,  by  Ruth 
Crymes.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  187.  34 
Guilders. 


failed  to  account  for  the  fact  that  such 
words  occur  both  in  interrogative 
sentences  and  in  relative  clauses.  It 
would  appear  that  wA-words  can 
only  be  derived  from  the  same 
underlying  structures  if  w/t-questions 
are  treated  in  a  different  way.  In 
‘English  Relativization  and  Certain 
Related  Problems’  {Language)  S-Y. 
Kuroda  claims  that  that  and  which, 
both  as  interrogatives  and  relatives, 
are  derived  from  the  same  underlying 
representations.  It  is  assumed  that, 
in  the  basic  form  of  relativization,  the 
two  occurrences  of  the  noun  modified 
by  a  relative  clause,  in  the  matrix 
and  the  constituent  sentences,  may 
take  different  determiners,  and  a 
transformation  is  suggested,  termed 
definitization,  which  turns  indefinite 
determiners  into  definite  ones.  B. 
Jacobsson,  ‘A  Note  on  Common- 
Number  they/them/their  and  who' 
(SN),  shows  that  these  can  be  used 
with  either  plural  or  singular  refer¬ 
ence  or  be  indifferent  as  to  number. 
The  personal  pronouns  are  some¬ 
times  used  when  the  reference  is  to  a 
single  person  provided  that  the  ante¬ 
cedent  is  an  indefinite  pronoun  or  a 
noun  of  similar  import,  whereas  the 
interrogative,  itself  indefinite  in  mean¬ 
ing,  is  always  followed  by  a  singular 
verb.  In  ‘English  Prepositions: 
A  Stratificational  Approach’  ( JL ) 
D.  C.  Bennett  outlines  a  semiological 
description  of  English  prepositions. 
K.  Stuckert50  examines  the  post¬ 
verbal  particle  with  Latin  loan  words 
in  English  from  the  groups  formed 
with  ad-  and  dis-.  Examples  with  and 
without  the  particle  are  given,  and 
then  comes  a  list  of  verbs  with  the 
particle,  illustrated  by  quotations 
and  followed  by  a  commentary.  After 

50  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Verhdltnis  von 
Prafix  und  postverbaler  Partikel  bei  lateinis- 
chen  Lehnverben  im  Englischen,  ddrgestellt 
an  den  Gruppen  der  ad-  und  dis-Komposita, 
by  K.  Stuckert.  Zurich:  Druck.  pp.  185.  20 
Sw.  It. 
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a  short  chapter  on  pleonasms  and  a 
section  on  the  etymological  con¬ 
fusion,  the  position  in  English  is 
summed  up.  A  wide  range  of  ex¬ 
amples  is  given  from  Middle  English 
onwards,  and  the  information  ob¬ 
tained  should  be  of  value  to  all 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  English 
language. 

O.  Mutt  considers  The  Use  of 
Substantives  as  Premodifiers  in  Early 
English’  ( NM ),  distinguishing  types 
represented  respectively  by  rainbow 
and  stonewall.  Preconditions  in  Old 
English  that  facilitated  the  subsequent 
use  of  nouns  as  prepositive  attributes 
in  Middle  English  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  use  of  the  uninflected  preposi¬ 
tive  attributes  in  Middle  English  is 
then  discussed.  The  number  of  such 
words  in  that  period  is  relatively 
limited,  but  by  the  end  of  it  certain 
semantic  types  of  attributive  rela¬ 
tions  habitually  rendered  by  this 
means  can  be  distinguished.  These 
clearly  represent  the  beginning  of  a 
shift  in  the  direction  of  a  large-scale 
use  of  such  attributes,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  use  of 
substantival  premodifiers  is  well  on 
the  way  to  becoming  the  important 
feature  of  English  that  it  is  today.  K. 
Hansen,  ‘Zur  Analyse  englischer 
Komposita’  ( Marchand  Essays ),  clas¬ 
sifies  the  various  types  in  modern 
English;  H.  Pilch  produces  examples 
from  Old  and  Modern  English  to 
illustrate  his  ‘Modelle  der  englischen 
Wortbildung’  ( Marchand  Essays) ; 
M.  Wandruszka  compares  various 
types  of  ‘Englische  and  deutsche 
Nominalkompositionen’  (Marchand 
Essays );  and  K.  Wachtler  writes  ‘Zur 
substantivischen  Wortbildung  mittels 
Lehnsuffix  im  Amerikanischen  Eng- 
lisch’  ( Marchand  Essays).  ‘Two  Criti¬ 
cal  Problems  in  Accent  Rules’  ( JL )  by 
M.  Bierwisch  is  concerned  with  the 
phonological  rules  that  introduce 
degrees  of  prominence  in  compound 


words  and  phrases.  Since  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  accent  patterns  depends  di¬ 
rectly  on  very  early  syntactic  processes 
it  may  well  be  that  strict  separation  of 
syntactic  and  phonological  rules  is 
impossible. 

4.  LEXICOLOGY  AND  ETYMOLOGY 

G.  Wagner51  distinguishes  between 
apparent  and  transparent  language, 
the  latter  signifying  language  which 
asks  to  be  translated,  while  the  for¬ 
mer  tends  to  say  what  it  means  within 
itself.  Under  the  first  he  deals  with 
such  subjects  as  political  language, 
McLuhanism,  ritual  and  formal 
language,  the  relations  of  words  and 
things,  and  superstitions  about  names. 
The  second  is  concerned  with  gram¬ 
mar,  logic,  the  importance  of  context, 
the  dangers  of  classification,  and 
taboo  words.  A  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  is  covered,  with  apposite  anec¬ 
dotes  and  numerous  new  examples. 
The  author  has  read  widely,  though 
there  are  some  unexpected  omissions 
and  occasional  errors,  with  perhaps 
a  tendency  to  choose  the  evidence  to 
suit  the  argument.  From  Gillian 
Edwards52  comes  a  scholarly  and 
interestingly  written  book  on  words, 
describing  their  origins  and  the 
changes  in  form  and  meaning  that 
they  have  undergone.  Most  of  the 
chapters  begin  with  a  saint’s  name, 
trace  its  metamorphoses,  and  pass  on 
to  other  related  words.  It  makes  com¬ 
petent  use  of  the  standard  authori¬ 
ties  and  includes  much  information, 
some  of  which  even  the  expert  may 
find  new.  M.  Pei53  reprints  a  series 
of  popular  articles  on  different  as¬ 
pects  of  language,  but  dealing  more 

51  On  the  Wisdom  of  Words,  by  G.  Wagner. 
London:  Allen  &  Unwin.  Princeton:  Van 
Nostrand,  pp.  v+345.  40.?. 

52  JJncumber  and  Pantaloon,  by  Gillian 
Edwards.  Bles.  pp.  viii+174.  35s. 

53  What's  in  a  Word?,  by  M.  Pei.  New 
York:  Hawthorn  Books,  pp.  238.  15.95. 
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particularly  with  words.  He  begins 
with  theories  of  the  origin  of  language, 
comments  on  some  words  of  doubtful 
origin,  on  parallel  proverbs  in  differ¬ 
ent  languages,  and  describes  the  loan 
words  from  Spanish  and  Italian.  Some 
curios  of  language  are  then  discussed, 
the  magic  of  names,  colour  words, 
and  shibboleths.  This  is  followed  by 
sections  on  the  learning  of  languages, 
and  on  the  case  for  an  international 
language.  J.  Praninskas54  examines 
some  2000  trade  names  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  discover  the  creative  pro¬ 
cesses  involved.  The  linguistic  sources 
are  traced,  and  various  graphic  de¬ 
vices  described  along  with  their 
relationship  to  the  traditional  ortho¬ 
graphy.  Then  come  different  types  of 
shortening,  affixation,  and  com¬ 
pounding,  followed  by  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  syntactic  compres¬ 
sions  exhibited  by  compounds,  and 
including  short  sections  on  phrasing 
and  functional  shift.  Semantic  change 
and  the  use  of  unaltered  words  and 
phrases  are  then  dealt  with,  and  an 
examination  made  of  word  associa¬ 
tion,  mnemonic  theory,  and  the  role 
of  analogy,  while  the  final  chapter 
shows  how  various  poetic  devices 
have  been  utilized  in  the  creation  of 
trade  names.  Such  names  apparently 
come  about  in  the  same  ways  as  other 
names,  and  there  is  no  one  specific 
feature  that  characterizes  them, 
though  the  use  of  variant  spellings 
is  a  good  deal  more  frequent.  Nor 
does  it  seem  that  a  well-chosen  name 
is  likely  to  contribute  much  to  the 
success  of  the  product  though,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  help  with  the  preference  for  a 
satisfactory  one. 

In  "Lunch,  Luncheon :  Word  Inven¬ 
tion  in  Modern  English’  (AM)  Anne 
Wallace-Hadrill  deals  with  words  in 
which  the  sound  bears  an  unusually 

54  Trade  Name  Creation,  by  J.  Praninskas. 
The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  115.  22  Guilders. 


close  relation  to  the  sense.  She  lists 
their  characteristics,  and  distinguishes 
the  special  sound-laws  to  which  they 
are  subject.  Lunch  and  luncheon  are 
taken  as  examples  of  the  type,  and 
their  history  investigated.  Luncheon, 
originally  ‘a  hunk  of  bread’  replaces 
nuncheon  as  a  meal  name;  while 
lunch  on  the  analogy  of  such  forms 
as  punch  I  puncheon  lost  its  earlier 
sense  of  ‘lump,  slice’  and  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  shortening  of  lun¬ 
cheon.  N.  Thun  makes  a  detailed  sur¬ 
vey  of  ‘Germanic  words  for  Deer’ 
OSAO,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
English  ones.  J.  Soderlind  finds  none 
of  the  suggested  etymologies  for  ‘The 
Word  Lilliput ’  ( SN )  satisfactory,  and, 
since  Swift  had  both  reason  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  Swedish,  derivation  is  proposed 
from  Swedish  lille  ‘little’  and  putte, 
a  pet  name  for  a  little  boy.  K.  J. 
Kohler  ‘An  Etymological  Note  on 
ay(e)  “yes’”  (TPS),  postulates  an 
O.E.  *segea  as  the  original  form. 
Owing  to  strong  stress  on  the  first 
syllable,  ea  was  reduced  and  then 
lost,  so  that  the  two  words  came  to 
be  felt  as  a  single  unit.  This  formed  a 
new  lexical  item,  presumably  with 
the  meaning  of  a  more  forceful  affir¬ 
mation  than  the  commoner  O.E. 
gea,  but  it  was  some  time  before  it 
found  its  way  into  literary  docu¬ 
ments.  W.  B.  Lockwood,  ‘On  Celtic 
Loan  Words  in  Modern  English  (II)’ 
(ZAA),  deals  in  some  detail  with  a 
number  of  such  words,  and  in  a 
further  article  with  ‘The  Etymology  of 
Petrel,  Mother  Carey’s  Chicken  and 
Narwhal ’  (ZAA).  A.  S.  C.  Ross  pro¬ 
poses  the  derivation  of  ‘“You”  in 
the  North’  (N  &  0 )  from  iuh;  H.  Skult 
writes  on  ‘ Cameo  and  Chameleon: 
An  Etymological  Speculation’  (NM), 
suggesting  a  possible  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  words,  while  A.  J. 
Bliss,  ‘“Shanty”  and  ‘‘Bother’” 
(N&Q),  supports  the  O.E.D.  deriva- 
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tion  of  the  first  from  Canadian- 
French  chantier,  and  produces  evi¬ 
dence  to  suggest  that  bother  is  from 
Irish  bodhar,  bodhraim. 

In  ‘High  Style,  Strange  Words,  and 
the  Answer  to  an  Old  Problem’  ( ELN ) 
S.  R.  Maveety  lists  from  Francis 
Sabie’s  The  Fisherman’s  Tale  (71595) 
some  words  and  senses  either  not 
recorded  in  O.E.D.,  or  only  from  a 
later  date.  Corrections  and  additions 
to  O.E.D.  from  N&Q  include  A.  S.  C. 
Ross,  ‘The  Earliest  Occurrence  of 
“Riding”’;  J.  McN.  Dodgson,  ‘ME. 
“Croneberry” J.  Conley,  ‘William 
Dunbar :  Additions  to  and  Corrections 
of  O.E.D.  and  D.O.S.T .’;  J.  C.  Max¬ 
well,  ‘“Happen” — an  Unrecorded 
Scots  Use’;  R.  C.  Johnson,  ‘Ante¬ 
datings  from  “Cambises’  ” ;  T.  P. 
Logan,  ‘Robert  Wilson  and  the 
O.E.D.’ ;  R.  Levin,  ‘“Nuns”  and 
“Nunnery”  in  Elizabethan  Drama’; 
R.  Hall,  ‘Further  New  17th-Century 
Words  and  Antedatings’;  N.  Davis, 
‘  “God  and  Good  Men’  ” ;  J.  C.  Max¬ 
well,  ‘Two  Notes  on  Marvell’s  Lan¬ 
guage’;  K.  Stewart,  ‘“Birthday  Suit”, 
“Birthday  Clothes”,  and  Sterne’;  R. 
Hall,  ‘Unnoticed  Words  in  Hume 
and  Others’;  Tuvia  Bloch,  ‘“Acci¬ 
dentally  on  Purpose’”;  R.  Hall, 
‘Some  Antedatings  from  George 
Eliot  and  other  Nineteenth-Century 
Authors’;  J.  C.  Maxwell,  ‘“High- 
and-Dry’”. 

5.  ONOMASTICS 

G.  J.  Copley55  makes  good  use  of 
the  standard  reference  books  in  his 
work  on  English  place-names.  He  is 
mainly  concerned  with  those  of  Old 
English  and  Scandinavian  origin, 
and  treats  them  under  such  headings 
as  People  and  Places,  The  Country¬ 
side,  The  Town,  etc.,  with  other 
chapters  on  some  local  place-name 

55  English  Place-Names  and  their  Origins, 
by  G.  J.  Copley.  Newton  Abbot:  David  & 
Charles,  pp.  188.  30^. 


elements,  and  on  the  earliest  English 
names.  A  good  many  names  are  in¬ 
cluded,  though  the  etymologies  are 
not  always  quite  as  certain  as  might 
appear.  R.  Forsberg  discusses  the 
etymology  of  ‘Hurn’  (SN),  the  name 
of  a  parish  in  Hampshire,  usually  ex¬ 
plained  as  OE.  hyrne  ‘corner,  angle’, 
though  its  earliest  form  would  suggest 
that  it  was  originally  a  Celtic  river- 
name.  From  a  formal  point  of  view 
it  could  be  explained  as  a  derivative  of 
British  *isarneo  ‘iron’,  and  this  pos¬ 
sibility  is  considered  at  some  length. 
In  ‘Cheshire  Field-Name  Elements’ 
(N  &  Q)  J.  McN.  Dodgson  gives  ex¬ 
amples  incorporating  OE.  daegweorc 
‘a  day’s  work’,  and  *dceg-mced  ‘a 
day’s  mowing’,  and  notes  the  frequent 
appearance  of  slang  in  various  senses, 
while  I.  Dewhirst  lists  and  classifies 
‘The  Field  Names  of  Near  and  Far 
Oxenhope  in  1838’  ( TYDS ).  J.  Ryd- 
jord56  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  Indian  place-names  of  Kansas, 
which  not  only  had  its  own  native 
tribes,  but  also  became  the  temporary 
home  for  many  of  the  tribes  from 
other  areas  who  were  transferred  there 
at  various  times.  In  addition  other 
names  were  brought  by  white  settlers 
who  had  lived  in  towns  with  Indian 
names.  The  result  is  that  the  native 
names  in  Kansas  represent  Indian 
languages  from  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  from  Alaska, 
Mexico,  and  Peru.  The  difficulties  of 
dealing  with  Indian  names  are  well 
known;  many  came  through  French 
and  their  original  forms  are  difficult 
to  identify.  Because  of  this  the  author 
includes  a  wide  variety  of  suggested 
interpretations,  though  making  clear 
his  own  preferences.  A  brief  account 
of  each  tribe  is  given,  with  geographi¬ 
cal  and  linguistic  identifications  as 
far  as  possible,  the  different  chapters 
following  the  tribal  affiliations.  The 

56  Indian  Place-Names,  by  J.  Rydjord. 
Oklahoma  U.P.  pp.  xi-b380.  $6.95. 
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book  makes  interesting  reading,  is  as 
authoritative  as  possible  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
Indian  languages  involved,  and  since 
legends  and  folklore  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  it  will  be  of  value  to  others 
than  linguists.  O.  von  Feilitzen,  ‘Some 
Old  English  Uncompounded  Per¬ 
sonal  Names  and  Bynames’  (SN), 
brings  together  a  number  of  such 
names  from  sources  not  available  to 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  them  in  detail. 

6.  DIALECTOLOGY 

In  ‘Structural  Dialectology’  (. Langu¬ 
age )  W.  G.  Moulton  points  out  that 
where  traditional  dialectology  usually 
asks  only  what  the  vowel  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  word  sounds  like  at  each  point 
under  investigation,  structural  dia¬ 
lectology  goes  on  to  ask  how  it  fits 
into  the  particular  phonemic  system. 
Examples  show  that  the  second  ques¬ 
tion  can  add  new  insights  not  only  to 
dialectology  but  also  to  general 
phonological  theory,  both  synchronic 
and  diachronic.  Volume  IV,  Part  3, 
of  the  Survey  of  English  Dialects51 
contains  the  responses  and  incidental 
material  for  the  southern  counties  re¬ 
lating  to  Books  VII-IX  of  the  Ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Introductory  pages  give 
the  necessary  preliminary  information, 
a  map  of  the  southern  network,  pho¬ 
netic  symbols,  etc.  Much  invaluable 
material  is  presented  in  this  volume, 
and  like  the  preceding  ones  it  will  be 
a  useful  quarry  for  students  of  dia¬ 
lect  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 
W.  Viereck  makes  an  assessment  of 
‘Guy  S.  Lowman’s  Contribution  to 
British  English  Dialectology’  ( TYDS ). 
This  consists  mainly  in  corrections 
and  additions  to  Wright’s  dialect  dic- 

57  Survey  of  English  Dialects.  The  Basic 
Material.  Volume  IV,  Part  3.  The  Southern 
Counties,  ed.  by  H.  Orton  and  M.  F.  Wake- 
lyn.  Leeds:  Arnold,  pp.  ii -I- 783-1 174. 


tionary,  but  it  also  supplements  the 
information  in  the  Survey  of  English 
Dialects,  and  makes  possible  a  greater 
comparability  of  regional  British  and 
American  features.  K.  I.  Sandred’s 
‘Notes  on  the  Distribution  of  some 
Plough  Terms  in  Modern  English 
Dialects’  (SN)  makes  use  of  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  Survey  to  prepare  maps 
showing  the  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  country  of  terms  for  coulter, 
share,  mould-board,  and  handles.  E. 
Kolb  demonstrates  ‘Die  Infiltration 
der  Hochsprache  in  die  nordenglis- 
chen  Dialekte’  (Anglia).  A  number  of 
maps  indicate  clearly  the  appearance 
in  the  dialects  of  pronunciations  de¬ 
rived  from  the  standard  language  side 
by  side  with  the  specifically  dialectal 
ones,  the  examples  used  being  gate, 
oven,  and  shovel.  M.  Harris  describes 
and  comments  on  the  system  of 
‘Demonstrative  Adjectives  and  Pro¬ 
nouns  in  a  Devonshire  Dialect’ 
(TPS),  that  of  South  Zeal  on  the 
northern  edge  of  Dartmoor.  J.  R. 
Hurford,  ‘The  Range  of  Contoidal 
Articulation  in  a  Dialect’  (Orbis), 
makes  a  comparative  study  of  the 
speech  of  seven  members  of  a  Cockney 
family,  and  finds  a  wide  range  of 
sounds,  either  not  previously  referred 
to  at  all  in  descriptions  of  Cockney  or 
else  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
a  particular  phoneme. 

Western  Words58  by  R.  F.  Adams  is 
an  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  1944.  The  introduction  em¬ 
phasizes  the  differences  in  vocabulary 
in  the  various  western  states,  while 
the  dictionary  itself  includes  not  only 
the  distinctive  words  of  the  cowboy, 
but  the  more  common  expressions 
of  the  sheep-herder,  freighter,  trap¬ 
per,  logger,  and  miner.  Definitions 
are  accompanied  by  occasional  ety¬ 
mologies  and  some  indication  of  the 
area  usage  of  the  particular  term.  A 

58  Western  Words,  by  R.  F.  Adams. 
Oklahoma  U.P.  pp.  xviii -{-355.  $7.95. 
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work  on  the  Avalon  peninsula  of 
Newfoundland59  makes  a  detailed 

55  The  Avalon  Peninsula  of  Newfoundland: 
An  Ethno-linguistic  Study,  by  E.  R.  Seary. 
G.  M.  Story,  and  W.  J.  Kirwin.  Ottawa: 
National  Museum  of  Canada,  Bulletin  No. 
219.  pp.  xiv+  115. 


survey  of  the  four  principal  dialects 
of  the  area,  with  maps  and  a  copy  of 
the  questionnaire  used  in  the  investi¬ 
gation.  In  addition,  O.  N.  Burgess  re¬ 
ports  the  results  of  ‘A  Spectographic 
Investigation  of  Some  Australian 
Vowel  Sounds’  ( LS ). 


Ill 
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1.  GENERAL 

Christianity  in  Britain  300-700 1 
contains  fifteen  articles  by  different 
authors  who  make  use  of  all  the 
available  evidence  to  give  an  up  to 
date  account  of  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the 
excellent  analyses  of  the  literary  and 
linguistic  evidence  by  J.  R.  Morris 
and  D.  Greene  respectively.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  A.  C.  Thomas  surveys  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  North 
Britain,  while  E.  A.  Thompson  pro¬ 
vides  interesting  evidence  for  a  sixth- 
century  settlement  of  Britons  in 
Northern  Spain.  The  essays  are  intro¬ 
duced  by  J.  N.  L.  Myres,  and  a  con¬ 
cluding  section  by  R.  P.  C.  Hanson 
sums  up  the  new  information  that  has 
come  to  light,  and  points  the  way  to 
future  necessary  work.  J.  O.  Prest- 
wich,  ‘King  ffithelhere  and  the  Battle 
of  the  Winwasd’  ( EHR ),  shows  that  a 
change  in  the  usual  punctuation  of 
Bede’s  account  of  the  battle,  one  that 
is  supported  by  the  Leningrad  manu¬ 
script,  would  make  Penda,  not 
Aithelhere,  responsible  for  the  war 
against  Northumbria.  This  would 
diminish  the  importance  usually  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  latter  and  make  him  a 
less  likely  candidate  for  the  Sutton 
Hoo  ship  burial.  R.  L.  S.  Bruce- 
Mitford  notes  that  the  ‘Sutton  Hoo 
Excavations,  1965-7’  ( Antiquity ) 

1  Christianity  in  Britain  300-700,  ed.  M. 
W.  Barley  and  R.  P.  C.  Hanson.  Leicester 
U.P.  pp.  viii+221.  50s. 


have  recovered  further  parts  of  the 
helmet  and  large  hanging  bowl,  along 
with  other  fragments,  from  the  spoil 
carried  out  of  the  burial  chamber  when 
it  was  excavated  in  1939.  In  addition, 
new  information  has  been  obtained 
concerning  the  ship,  and  a  cast  made 
of  the  entire  inside  of  the  hull.  Rose¬ 
mary  Cramp2  gathers  together  the 
scattered  literary  and  archaeological 
evidence  for  our  knowledge  of  Anglian 
and  Viking  York.  The  latter,  frag¬ 
mentary  as  it  is,  nevertheless  illus¬ 
trates  and  supplements  the  available 
literary  evidence,  giving  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  progress  of  the  city  from 
a  small  centre  for  royal  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  administration  to  a  thriving  town 
with  a  population  second  only  to  that 
of  London.  From  B.  Colgrave3  comes 
an  edition  of  the  life  of  Gregory  the 
Great  by  the  unknown  monk  of 
Whitby.  This  was  the  source  of  two 
famous  medieval  legends,  the  Mass  of 
St.  Gregory  and  the  story  of  Trajan’s 
rescue  from  hell,  and  it  also  throws 
useful  light  on  the  history  of  England 
during  the  seventh  century.  The  intro¬ 
duction  describes  the  historical 
background,  and  gives  what  is  known 
of  the  history  of  the  monastery  at 
Whitby.  The  author  was  evidently  a 
Northumbrian  who  probably  wrote 

2  Anglian  and  Viking  York,  by  Rosemary 
Cramp,  University  of  York:  Borthwick 
Institute  of  Historical  Research,  pp.  i+21. 
5s. 

3  The  Earliest  Life  of  Gregory  the  Great,  by 
B.  Colgrave.  Kansas  U.P.  pp.  ix+180.  $6. 
57  s. 
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between  704  and  714,  though  it  is 
clear  that  he  and  Bede  were  ignorant 
of  each  other’s  works.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  manuscript  is 
followed  by  an  edition  of  the  Latin 
text  and  an  English  translation  of  it. 
There  are  useful  textual  notes,  a 
select  bibliography,  and  an  appendix 
of  passages  quoted  or  referred  to  in 
the  introduction  and  in  the  text. 
Since  no  adequate  edition  of  the  life 
was  previously  available,  this  excel¬ 
lent  one  will  be  particularly  useful. 
Dorothy  Whitelock4  surveys  the 
evidence  that  has  led  some  scholars 
to  take  Asser’s  life  of  Alfred  as  an 
eleventh-century  forgery  by  Leofric, 
bishop  of  Exeter.  Asser’s  work  is 
summarized,  and  a  careful  analysis 
made  of  the  historical,  stylistic,  and 
other  evidence  brought  forward  in 
support  of  the  suggestion.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  life  is  simply  what 
it  claims  to  be,  nor,  were  it  a  forgery, 
would  it  be  easy  to  see  the  purpose  of 
it. 

J.  D.  Spaeth’s5  translations  into 
alliterative  verse  of  most  of  the  best 
of  Old  English  poetry,  including 
much  of  Beowulf,  were  first  published 
in  1921  and  are  well  worth  reprinting. 
The  versions  are  good  and  succeed 
without  undue  strain  in  capturing  the 
spirit  of  the  originals.  But  the  notes 
and  bibliography  are  now  almost  use¬ 
less  and  should  have  been  brought 
up  to  date,  something  that  could 
have  been  done  easily  enough.  The 
introduction  to  Old  English  literature 
by  M.  Stevens  and  J.  Mandel6  con¬ 
sists  of  a  selection  of  essays  and  ex¬ 

4  The  Genuine  Asser,  by  Dorothy  White- 
lock.  University  of  Reading:  The  Stenton 
Lecture  1967.  pp.  21. 

5  Old  English  Poetry,  by  J.  D.  Spaeth. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Gordian  Press,  pp. 
xii  +  268.  $7.50. 

6  Old  English  Literature:  Twenty-two 
Analytical  Essays,  by  M.  Stevens  and 
J.  Mandel.  Nebraska  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  335. 

$7.95. 


tracts  from  books,  most  of  the  latter 
being  from  standard  works  which 
are  easily  accessible  and  should  be 
read  in  full  by  the  student  rather  than 
merely  sampled.  The  collection  is 
arranged  under  three  headings:  Lan¬ 
guage,  Versification,  and  Critical 
Approaches;  Interpretations  of 
Prose  Works;  and  Interpretations  of 
Poems.  The  intention  is  to  enlarge 
the  student’s  background  and  to 
suggest  various  approaches  to  his 
reading  of  Old  English  literature.  The 
result  hardly  adds  up  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  introduction  to  the  literature, 
since  there  are  so  many  omissions.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  including 
minor  comments  on  the  oral-formu¬ 
laic  theory  when  F.  P.  Magoun’s 
seminal  article  is  not  there.  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  prose  is  represented  by  three 
articles  only,  while  in  the  poetry  there 
is  nothing  on  the  poems  of  Cynewulf 
or  on  those  in  MS.  Junius  11,  and  the 
heroic  poetry  has  only  three  articles 
on  Beowulf  and  one  on  Deor.  Some 
of  the  twenty-six  articles  reprinted 
by  J.  B.  Bessinger  and  S.  J.  Kahrl7 
are  certainly  essential  reading  for  all 
concerned  with  Old  English  poetry, 
others  are  rather  less  important, 
while  the  essentiality  of  some  of  the 
more  recent  ones  is  still  to  be  demon¬ 
strated.  The  articles  vary  greatly  in 
length,  and  are  arranged  under 
various  headings.  The  first,  General 
Critical  Approaches,  begins  with 

R.  W.  Chambers  on  the  lost  litera¬ 
ture,  and  includes  also  essays  by  K. 
Malone,  R.  Derolez,  M.  W.  Bloom¬ 
field,  and  K.  Sisam.  Four  articles 
appear  under  Conceptual  Analysis, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  prob¬ 
ably  that  by  B.  J.  Timmer  on  ‘Wyrd 
in  Anglo-Saxon  Prose  and  Poetry’. 
Stylistics  rightly  begins  with  H.  C. 

1  Essential  Articles  for  the  Study  of  Old 
English  Poetry,  by  J.  B.  Bessinger,  Jr.  and 

S.  J.  Kahrl.  Hamden,  Connecticut:  Archon 
Books,  pp.  x+570.  $8.50. 
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Wyld’s  study  of  diction  and  imagery, 
and  Metrics  must  obviously  include 
Sievers.  The  oral-formulaic  theory 
hardly  needs  five  articles;  F.  P.  Ma- 
goun  must  be  there,  but  of  the  others 
only  R.  D.  Stevick’s  caveat  is  really 
essential.  A  section  on  particular 
poems  concentrates  heavily  on  the 
elegies  with  articles  by  Dorothy 
Whitelock,  E.  G.  Stanley,  J.  E.  Cross, 
and  J.  C.  Pope,  the  remaining  poetry 
being  represented  only  by  C.  L.  Wrenn 
on  Caedmon  and  Margaret  Schlauch 
on  The  Dream  of  the  Rood.  Beowulf 
has  been  intentionally  omitted,  but 
even  so  there  are  a  good  many  other 
curious  omissions  from  this  collec¬ 
tion.  N.  D.  Isaacs8  presents  a  series 
of  articles  on  various  Old  English 
poems  in  which  he  investigates  struc¬ 
tural  principles  or  patterns  with  the 
object  of  illuminating  certain  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  poetry,  while  an  ‘After¬ 
word  on  Scansion’  offers  a  prag¬ 
matic  approach  to  scanning  Old 
English  verse,  with  comments  on, 
and  various  amendments  to,  the 
different  suggested  systems.  Some  of 
the  chapters  are  re-workings  of  pre¬ 
viously  published  essays  which  have 
already  been  noticed  in  YW.  These 
include  ‘Image,  Metaphor,  Irony, 
Allusion,  and  Moral:  The  Shifting 
Perspective  of  The  Seafarer ’  ( NM 
1966);  ‘Battlefield  Tour:  Brunan- 
burh’  (NM  1962);  and  ‘Still  Waters 
Run  Undiop ’  ( PQ  1965),  dealing  with 
the  metrical  epilogue  to  the  Pastoral 
Care.  In  general  the  book  is  designed 
to  show  that  the  Old  English  poets 
were  artists,  sophisticated  in  the  use 
of  their  conventions,  who  organized 
their  material  according  to  formal 
patterns.  Although  there  is  an  obvious 
relationship  between  the  different 
chapters,  it  has  seemed  better  to  deal 

8  Structural  Principles  in  Old  English 
Poetry,  by  N.  D.  Isaacs.  Tennessee  U.P.  pp. 
xv+197.  $7.75.  Abbreviated  as  Isaacs 

Studies. 


with  them  separately  under  the  poems 
concerned.  In  ‘Old  English  Formu¬ 
laic  Themes  and  Type-Scenes’  ( Neo - 
philo  log  us)  D.  K.  Fry  points  out  that 
themes,  motifs,  and  type-scenes  have 
been  very  differently  defined.  He  would 
define  the  last  as  recurring  stereo¬ 
typed  presentations  of  conventional 
details  used  to  describe  a  certain 
narrative  event,  requiring  neither 
verbatim  repetition  nor  a  specific 
formula  content.  A  theme,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  recurring  concatena¬ 
tion  of  details  and  ideas,  not  res¬ 
tricted  to  a  specific  event,  verbatim 
repetition,  or  certain  formulas,  which 
forms  an  underlying  structure  for  an 
action  or  description.  In  another 
article  the  same  author  indicates 
‘Some  Aesthetic  Implications  of  a 
New  Definition  of  the  Formula’  (NM), 
this  being  one  proposed  by  him  in  ES 
1967.  T.  D.  Hill’s  ‘The  Tropological 
Context  of  Heat  and  Cold  Imagery 
in  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry’  (NM)  dis¬ 
cusses  the  influence  of  a  widespread 
patristic  figure — the  theme  of  the  heat 
of  charity  as  opposed  to  the  cold  of 
sin.  The  use  of  the  image  is  traced  in 
patristic  and  early  medieval  exegetical 
and  homiletic  works,  more  especially 
in  Gregory,  while  its  clearest  expres¬ 
sion  in  Old  English  poetry  occurs  in 
Solomon  and  Saturn,  with  other 
instances  in  Judgment  Day  I,  Elene, 
The  Seafarer,  and  Andreas,  and  the 
possibility  that  Beowulf  1608-11  may 
allude  to  the  conception  of  the  ice  of 
evil  being  melted  away.  F.  C.  Robin¬ 
son,  in  ‘The  Significance  of  Names  in 
Old  English  Literature’  (Anglia), 
shows  that  both  small  textual  obscuri¬ 
ties  and  broad  features  of  Old  English 
narrative  art  can  often  be  related  to 
the  writer’s  interest  in  the  etymolo¬ 
gical  significance  of  names.  He  com¬ 
ments  on  the  onomastic  exercises  of 
the  Latin  Biblical  commentators, 
showing  that  many  names  came  to 
have  multiple  etymologies,  any  or  all 
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of  which  might  become  starting  points 
for  spiritual  interpretations.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  also  given  from  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  prose  literature,  and  it  is  shown 
how  a  knowledge  of  this  habit  may 
throw  light  on  some  of  the  cruces  in 
the  religious  poems.  He  then  examines 
some  name-etymologizing  traditions 
in  continental  Germanic  literature 
to  show  that  the  literary  use  of 
vernacular  name-meanings  was  an 
available  convention  for  Old  English 
poets.  Instances  in  Guthlac  and  Beo¬ 
wulf  are  then  discussed,  concentrat¬ 
ing  in  the  latter  more  particularly  on 
the  name  Hygelac,  in  which  the 
poet  may  well  be  eliciting  an  artist¬ 
ically  relevant  meaning  from  a  his¬ 
torical  name.  In  any  case,  so  much 
attention  was  paid  to  onomastics  by 
Anglo-Saxon  poets  that  the  results 
are  hardly  likely  to  have  been  limited 
to  an  occasional  adventitious  subtlety 
or  a  random  epithet.  In  another 
article,  ‘Some  Uses  of  Name-Mean¬ 
ings  in  Old  English  Poetry’  ( NM ), 
further  examples  are  given,  mainly 
from  Andreas  and  Exodus,  of  diffi¬ 
cult  passages  in  Old  English  writings 
which  require  for  their  full  under¬ 
standing  a  heightened  awareness  of 
the  force  and  subtlety  of  the  ono¬ 
mastic  mode  familiar  to  the  Old 
English  poets.  The  usefulness  of  W. 
Matthews’s  Goldentree  Bibliography 
Old  and  Middle  English  Literature 
(see  chapter  IV,  footnote  5)  to 
students  can  be  gauged  from  its 
limitation  to  some  650  entries  for  Old 
English. 

2.  BEOWULF 

K.  Crossley-Holland9  translates 
Beowulf  into  a  non-syllabic  four- 
stress  line,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
unobtrusive  alliteration.  He  uses  a 

9  Beowulf,  by  K.  Crossley-Holland,  Introd. 
by  Bruce  Mitchell.  London:  Macmillan; 
New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  pp. 
xiv-l-  150. 


formal  diction  but  avoids  archaisms, 
and  his  intention  is  to  echo  the 
original  rather  than  to  give  a  literal 
version  of  it.  The  result  is  reasonably 
successful  in  keeping  fairly  close  to 
the  original  and  it  succeeds  in  cap¬ 
turing  the  general  mood  of  the  poem. 
A  good  introduction  by  B.  Mitchell 
places  Beowulf  in  its  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  context,  with  interesting  com¬ 
ments  on  such  subjects  as  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  Christian  and  pagan  ele¬ 
ments,  the  nature  of  the  monsters, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  poem.  Ap¬ 
pendixes  include  a  translation  of  the 
Finnesburg  Fragment,  some  metrical 
analyses,  and  notes  on  the  digressions. 
A  particularly  useful  collection  of 
Beowulf  analogues10  begins  with  a 
prose  translation  of  the  poem  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring 
out  as  fully  as  possible  the  meanings 
of  the  various  poetic  compounds 
and  kennings.  The  comprehensive 
collection  of  analogues  and  related 
documents,  translated  into  clear 
straightforward  English  by  Jacqueline 
Simpson, is  arranged  under  the  different 
Germanic  tribes,  and  sub-divided 
according  to  the  heroes  dealt  with. 
To  these  are  added  sections  on  fights 
against  man-like  monsters,  the  dragon 
fight,  and  funerary  customs.  Dr.  Hilda 
Ellis  Davidson  provides  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  survey  of  the  archaeological  evi¬ 
dence  as  it  relates  to  Beowulf,  with 
good  illustrations  which  include  a 
plan  of  the  excavations  at  Yeavering. 
Both  design  and  execution  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  the  book  will  certainly 
prove  invaluable  to  all  students  of 
the  poem.  E.  B.  Irving’s  A  Reading  of 
Beowulf 11  first  examines  the  rhetorical 
use  of  negative  constructions  in  the 
poem,  and  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the 

10  Beowulf  and  its  Analogues,  by  G.  N. 
Garmonsway,  Jacqueline  Simpson,  and 
Hilda  Ellis  Davidson.  Dent.  pp.  xiii  +  368 
54.5. 

11  A  Reading  of  Beowulf,  by  E.  B.  Irving. 
Yale  U.P.  pp.  ix -1-256.  J6.  54s. 
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various  events  and  themes  as  they 
appear  in  it.  More  particularly  he 
considers  the  nature  of  Beowulf  as  he 
is  depicted  in  the  first  part,  the  sug¬ 
gested  symbolical  implications  of  the 
monsters  as  the  forces  of  chaos,  and 
the  essential  features  of  heroic  society. 
The  final  chapter  concentrates  on  the 
imagery  of  the  last  third  of  the  poem 
and  its  dramatic  contrast  in  tone  with 
the  earlier  part.  The  analogies  are 
perhaps  sometimes  rather  far-fetched, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with 
the  poem  as  a  whole,  but  as  against 
this  there  are  many  interesting  sug¬ 
gestions  and  illuminating  comments 
on  different  aspects  of  it,  and  the 
result  is  a  particularly  interesting  and 
readable  book.  D.  K.  Fry12  reprints 
nine  essays  and  a  poem  which  together 
are  designed  to  represent  different 
critical  approaches  to  Beowulf.  They 
include  studies  of  structure,  style, 
technique,  characterization,  etc.,  while 
the  editor  introduces  them  with  an 
article  on  the  artistry  of  the  poem. 
Most  of  the  essays  appeared  origin¬ 
ally  in  easily  accessible  periodicals, 
but  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
Joan  Blomfield  on  ‘The  Style  and 
Structure  of  Beowulf  ’,  ‘The  Dramatic 
Audience  in  Beowulf  ’  by  R.  M.  Lum- 
iansky,  and  ‘ Beowulf  and  Archaeology’ 
by  Rosemary  Cramp.  Since  three  of 
the  essays,  those  by  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien, 
M.  W.  Bloomfield,  and  F.  P.  Magoun, 
appear  also  in  L.  E.  Nicholson’s  an¬ 
thology  of  Beowulf  criticism  ( YW 
XLIV,  71),  this  rather  lessens  the 
value  of  the  collection  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  earlier  one.  H.  Ringbom13 
argues  that,  while  Beowulf  is  the 
obvious  starting  point  for  an  analysis 

12  The  Beowulf  Poet.  A  Collection  of 
Critical  Essays,  ed.  by  D.  K.  Fry.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  xi+177. 
$1.95.  20^. 

13  Studies  in  the  Narrative  Technique  of 
Beowulf  and  Lawman’s  Brut,  by  H.  Ringbom. 
Acta  Academiae  Aboensis.  Ser.  A.  Abo 
Akademi.  pp.  180. 


of  narrative  technique  in  the  older 
poetry,  to  view  it  in  isolation  leads 
to  a  very  restricted  approach,  and 
analysis  of  some  other  text  amenable 
to  investigation  along  similar  lines 
will  help  to  give  a  wider  perspective. 
Since  in  early  Middle  English  Laja- 
mon’s  Brut  is  the  poem  closest  in 
genre  to  Beowulf  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  two  will  also  throw  light 
on  the  changes  in  poetic  techniques 
that  have  taken  place.  The  first  three 
chapters  consider  various  aspects  of 
Beowulf ;  time  scheme,  scale  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  some  of  the  narrative  tech¬ 
niques.  Formulaic  analysis  in  relation 
to  the  Brut  is  then  discussed,  the 
treatment  of  some  themes  in  it — 
especially  feasts,  voyages,  and 
arrivals — Lajamon’s  amplifications 
of  Wace,  and  the  narrative  devices 
in  the  poem.  Although  the  Brut 
shares  many  features  of  narrative 
technique  with  the  Old  English  heroic 
poems,  there  are  distinct  differences 
in  form.  In  the  later  poem  the  poetic 
grammar  has  all  but  lost  its  distinc¬ 
tive  character,  and  the  language  of  the 
Brut  seems  to  be  based  on  that  of 
ordinary  prose.  In  it  there  is  hardly 
anything  left  of  the  compounds, 
kennings,  and  nominal  parallelisms 
of  Old  English  poetry,  with  the  result 
that  the  language  of  the  Brut  is  no 
longer  noun-centred,  as  the  diction 
of  Beowulf  so  clearly  was. 

J.  Helterman,  ‘ Beowulf :  The  Arche¬ 
type  Enters  History’  ( ELH ),  sees  the 
hero  as  an  archetypal  figure  whose 
actions  therefore  correspond  to  ritual 
and  dream  patterns.  For  primitive 
man,  only  acts  performed  by  ritual 
have  meaning,  those  performed  in 
profane  time  having  no  influence  on 
his  life.  But  since  Beowulf  is  not  primi¬ 
tive  man  he  must  therefore  pass  from 
sacred  non-historical  time  to  profane 
time,  and  change  from  the  mythic  to 
the  human  hero.  It  is  in  the  battle 
with  Grendel’s  mother  that  Beowulf 
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begins  his  descent  into  the  world  of 
time,  while  with  the  dragon  fight 
history  becomes  a  factor  in  Beowulf’s 
existence,  since  here  he  is  a  man  com¬ 
pelled  by  necessity  and  so  shaped  by 
historical  events.  By  entering  histori¬ 
cal  time  Beowulf’s  heroism  becomes 
greater  through  the  greater  awareness 
of  the  increased  possibility  of  immi¬ 
nent  death.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
pathos  in  Beowulf’s  belief  that  the 
gold  obtained  by  his  death  will  be 
the  salvation  of  his  people.  Instead 
it  lies  buried  in  the  ground,  a  reminder 
of  man’s  futility  in  attempting  to 
order  the  world  of  time.  In  ‘ Beowulf 
and  the  Hypostatic  Union’  (Neo- 
philologus )  R.  Delasanta  and  J. 
Slevin  claim  that,  in  trying  to  perfect 
the  pagan  heroic  ideal  by  submerged 
references  to  Christ,  the  poet  suc¬ 
cessfully  dramatized  not  only  his 
person  but  his  dual  nature  too;  that 
by  means  of  plot,  character-contrast, 
and  imagery  the  poet  drew  his  Christ- 
like  figure  in  Beowulf  with  ‘hypostatic’ 
lines.  Hence  the  structural  dichotomy 
of  the  poem;  the  dual  mission  of 
Beowulf  separated  by  fifty  years  is 
brilliantly  related  to  the  dual  mission 
of  Christ,  to  his  Redemptive  Act  both 
as  God  and  Man.  In  the  first  part  we 
have  a  mythic  hero,  a  gratuitous 
and  merciful  act,  a  glorious  plot,  a 
supranatural  monster,  and  divine 
(Christ)  imagery,  whereas  in  the 
second  we  have  a  painfully  mortal 
hero,  a  necessary  and  just  act,  a 
tragic  plot,  a  natural  monster,  and 
human  imagery. 

N.  K.  Kiessling,  ‘Grendel:  A  New 
Aspect’  (MP),  argues  that  in  the 
references  to  Grendel  as  mcere  mearc- 
stapa  and  se  mcere  (103,  762)  the 
word  is  really  OE.  mcere  ‘incubus, 
night  monster’.  Consequently  Gren¬ 
del  is  part  of  the  Judeo-Christian 
incubus  and  lamia  tradition,  and  also 
related  to  the  Scandinavian  corpse 
demon.  In  ‘The  Last  of  the  Waeg- 


mundings  and  a  Possible  Emendation 
of  Beowulf  ’  (MP)  J.  R.  Byers,  Jr.,  at¬ 
tempts  to  determine  the  source  of 
Wcegmunding  blood  in  Beowulf  and 
Wiglaf.  He  suggests  that  an  unmen¬ 
tioned  sister  of  Ongentheow  married 
a  Waegmunding  and  bore  Ecgtheow, 
the  husband  of  Hygelac’s  daughter.  If 
Ecgtheow  begot  both  Beowulf  and  a 
daughter  who  possibly  married 
TElfhere  and  bore  Weohstan,  then 
Beowulf  and  Wiglaf,  uncle  and  great- 
nephew,  would  be  the  last  of  the 
Waegmundings  through  the  Scylfmg 
line.  Consequently  the  title  freca 
Scyldinga  (1563)  given  to  Beowulf 
may  be  a  mistake  for  freca  Scylfinga, 
and  Beowulf’s  Scylfing  blood  would 
be  noted  early  in  the  poem  just  as  his 
Wcegmunding  blood  is  noted  late  in 
it.  J.  F.  Tuso,  ‘ Beowulf  461b  and 
Thorpe’s  wara ’  ( MLQ ),  comments  on 
various  suggested  emendations,  and 
concludes  that  Thorpe’s  fulfils  all 
the  necessary  requirements.  If  the 
word  is  the  g.pl.  of  war  ‘seaweed, 
sand,  shore’,  wara-cyn  might  well 
refer  to  the  Wylfmgs.  If  Ecgtheow 
were  a  Geat  who  had  killed  a  Wyl- 
fing  in  their  own  land,  he  might  well 
have  been  released  through  fear  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Geatish  king.  If 
Ecgtheow  were  a  Wylfing,  as  seems 
probable,  the  word  would  be  the  g.sg. 
of  warn  ‘shelter,  protection’,  and 
wara-cyn  would  then  mean  that  his 
tribe,  the  Wylfmgs,  have  decided  to 
exile  Ecgtheow  until  he  can  pay 
Heatholaf’s  wergild.  D.  A.  H.  Evans 
considers  the  problems  raised  by  the 
awkward  duplication  of  the  journey 
to  ‘The  Lake  of  the  Monsters  in 
Beowulf’  (SN).  Apparently  the  author 
is  here  reconciling  two  different 
traditions;  in  the  tale  underlying  the 
first  adventure  the  fight  under  the 
water  followed  immediately  on  the 
fight  in  the  hall,  and  the  wounded 
monster’s  tracks  having  been  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  waterside  the  hero  at 
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once  plunged  in.  But  the  poet  has 
confused  his  story  by  then  making  use 
of  a  different  version  in  which  a  sec¬ 
ond  monster  seeks  vengeance  for  the 
first,  and  only  as  a  consequence  of  the 
second  attack  does  the  hero’s  descent 
into  the  underwater  den  take  place. 
Consequently  the  first  expedition  is 
left  hanging  in  the  air,  and  indeed  be¬ 
comes  an  embarrassment  to  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Hrothgar’s  account  of 
the  sullen  and  ominous  scene.  L. 
Whitbread, '  Beowulf mA  Archaeology, 
Two  Further  Footnotes’  ( NM ),  com¬ 
ments  on  Scyld’s  sea-funeral  in  the 
light  of  Scandinavian  parallels  and 
notes  the  light  thrown  on  the  poem 
by  recent  Anglo-Saxon  archaeolo¬ 
gical  finds.  F.  C.  Robinson,  in  ‘The 
American  Element  in  Beowulf  ’  ( ES ), 
notes  passages  in  the  poem  in  which 
a  literal  translation  would  give  a  turn 
of  speech  now  more  common  in 
American  than  in  British  usage.  In 
addition,  he  suggests  that  meoto 
(489)  could  perhaps  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  in  American  English  the 
graph  t  in  post-stress,  intervocalic 
positions  can  bephonemicallyambigu- 
ous,  and,  since  there  is  some  evidence 
of  the  same  ambiguity  in  the  Beowulf 
manuscript,  it  is  possible  that  the 
word  may  stand  for  meodu  ‘mead’.  In 
‘The  Progress  of  the  Hoard  in  Beowulf  ’ 
( PQ )  M.  D.  Cherniss  concludes  that 
in  the  heroic  poetry  treasure  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  material  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  proven  or  inherent  worthi¬ 
ness  of  whoever  possesses  it,  a 
concrete  symbol  of  the  intangible 
abstract  qualities  of  virtue  in  a  war¬ 
rior.  Similarly,  the  honour  and  merit 
of  a  tribe  is  represented  by  its  col¬ 
lective  wealth,  and  it  is  this  relation¬ 
ship  between  treasure  and  the  honour 
to  which  its  possessor  is  entitled  that 
governs  the  progress  of  the  hoard  in 
the  later  part  of  Beowulf.  As  a  result 
of  the  cowardice  of  the  retainers, 
Wiglaf  excepted,  the  Geats  have 


proved  unworthy  of  the  honour  and 
glory  which  the  hoard  represents,  and 
in  the  absence  of  worthy  inheritors  it 
must  end  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  its 
rightful  owner  Beowulf.  The  tribe’s 
failure  to  support  its  lord  has  cost  it 
the  symbols  of  collective  honour  and 
merit,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  loss  of 
treasure  and  honour  will  be  followed 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  tribe 
itself.  J.  L.  Baird,  ‘“for  metode”; 
Beowulf  169’  (ES),  argues  that  there 
is  no  clear  evidence  for  the  meaning 
‘fate’  which  is  sometimes  given  here 
to  metod.  The  word  originally  meant 
something  like  ‘governor,  ruler’,  and 
though  in  most  cases  it  has  clearly 
acquired  a  new  Christian  meaning 
‘God,  heavenly  ruler’,  in  at  least  two 
Old  English  poems  it  retains  its 
original  sense.  Hence,  in  lines  166-9 
Grendel  is  now  in  the  hall  where  the 
gifstol  is,  but  he  cannot  approach  it 
with  treasure  before  the  ruler,  not 
because  of  God’s  restrictions,  and 
not  even  because  he  is  wiht  unhcelo, 
but  because  he  is  a  thane  outside  the 
code,  outlawed  from  all  the  amenities 
of  court  life,  the  giving  and  receiving 
of  treasure  and  of  his  master’s  love. 
In  the  first  of  ‘Two  Syntactical  Notes 
on  Beowulf'  (Neophilologus)  B. 
Mitchell  suggests  that  feet  in  line 
114  introduces  a  final  clause  with 
inne  as  an  adverb  referring  back  to 
torngemot.  The  second  note  discusses 
Brodeur’s  objections  to  taking  dryht- 
beani  (2035)  as  a  plural,  and  decides 
that,  whether  or  not  we  agree  with 
the  interpretation  proposed  by  Klae- 
ber  and  Hoops  for  this  passage,  the 
objections  of  Brodeur  are  not  con¬ 
clusive. 

R.  D.  Stevick,14  after  a  close 
examination  of  the  Beowulf  manu¬ 
script,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 

14  Suprasegmentals,  Meter,  and  the  Manu¬ 
script  of  Beowulf,  by  R.  D.  Stevick.  The 
Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  88.  24  Guilders.  £2  8.J. 
6  d. 
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the  variations  in  spacing  between 
words  and  word  elements  are  not 
arbitrary,  but  that  the  positions,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  measures  of  spacing, 
constitute  patterns  that  are  clearly 
definable  by  contrastive  analysis.  These 
patterns  are  correlated  with  syntax, 
with  syllabic  structure,  with  phrase 
stress,  and  with  alliteration.  The  ex¬ 
tent  and  consistency  of  spacing  varia¬ 
tion  must  be  attributed  to  timing 
factors  in  the  recitation  of  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry.  Consequently  the  scribes, 
in  addition  to  the  segmental  text  con¬ 
sisting  of  consonants  and  vowels,  by 
the  positions  and  variations  of  spac¬ 
ing  between  sequences  of  letters,  also 
represented  a  suprasegmental  text. 
The  evidence  of  this  would  indicate 
that,  contrary  to  the  theories  of  Sievers 
and  Bliss,  the  metre  was  rhythmic, 
though  the  rhythm  deduced  by  Ste- 
vick  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
reconstructed  by  others.  D.  K.  Fry, 
‘Variation  and  Economy  in  Beowulf  ' 
(MP),  considers  Parry’s  dictum  that 
‘In  the  lack  of  formulae  which  could 
replace  one  another  lies  the  economy 
of  the  system’.  But  sole  attention  to 
this  principle  leads  to  the  omission 
of  the  device  of  variation,  which  is 
both  all  pervasive  and  artistically 
effective  in  Old  English  poetry.  The 
requirement  for  variation  represents 
an  impulse  diametrically  opposed  to 
economy;  so  long  as  poets  used  this 
device,  thrift  was  impossible,  and 
consequently  the  concept  of  economy 
is  not  applicable  to  Old  English  for¬ 
mulaic  poetry. 

3.  OTHER  POETRY 

N.  D.  Isaacs,  in  ‘Structure  and 
Excellence:  Deor  and  the  Critics’ 
(. Isaacs  Studies),  claims  that  the  usual 
belief  in  the  excellence  of  Deor  comes 
mainly  from  the  easy  recognition  of 
its  formal  structure  of  strophe  and 
refrain.  He  examines  some  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  meanings  of  the  poem,  and  con¬ 


cludes  that,  though  the  rationale  of 
its  organization  cannot  be  fathomed 
by  whatever  hypothetical  reconstruc¬ 
tion  is  placed  on  the  facts  we  have, 
such  approaches  are  likely  to  be 
more  rewarding  than  those  which 
proceed  from  a  presumption  of  excel¬ 
lence  based  on  the  modern  fancy  for 
stanzas  and  refrains.  M.  F.  Markland, 
‘Boethius,  Alfred,  and  Deor'  {MP), 
suggests  a  parallel  between  the  poem 
and  Book  I,  prose  2,  of  the  De  con- 
solatione  philosophiae.  This  would 
involve  a  different  interpretation  of 
the  pees  in  the  last  line  of  Deor.  Here, 
the  poet  has  found  a  second,  almost 
triumphant,  comfort  in  his  misfor¬ 
tune.  The  first  consolation,  that  the 
misfortunes  of  others  came  to  an  end, 
he  sets  out  by  example  in  five  stan¬ 
zas.  But  since  happiness  is  equally 
transitory,  this  provides  further  evi¬ 
dence  that  unhappiness  too  will 
pass,  and  he  compares  his  past  happi¬ 
ness  with  his  present  misery,  which 
also  will  pass  as  the  happiness  did. 
The  referent  of  pisses  is  clearly  still 
his  present  state,  his  own  and  current 
misfortune,  but  the  referent  of  pees 
is  neither  any  nor  all  of  the  listed  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  others;  it  is  now  his  for¬ 
mer  state  of  happiness. 

In  ‘Association  and  Guilt:  Motive 
and  Structure  in  The  Wanderer’ 
{Isaacs  Studies)  N.  D.  Isaacs  would 
account  for  the  apparent  contradic¬ 
tion  of  speakers  and  speeches  by 
putting  the  whole  poem  into  the 
mouth  of  a  poet  -persona.  By  this 
means  recent  insights  into  the  poem 
are  re-worked  into  a  fairly  consistent 
orthodox  reading,  but  it  is  emphas¬ 
ized  that  with  all  its  virtues  The  Wan¬ 
derer  is  not  to  be  seen  as  possessing  a 
peculiarly  modern  excellence  of  struc¬ 
ture.  B.  Mitchell  comments  on  ‘Some 
Syntactical  Problems  in  The  Wan¬ 
derer'  {NM),  dealing  more  particu¬ 
larly  with  lines  1-5,  6,  37-44,  43,  37- 
57,  65b-72.  In  the  main,  various 
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syntactical  points  in  Leslie’s  edition 
are  taken  up,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  there  is  no  general  evidence  to 
support  the  suggestions  there  made. 
In  a  later  article,  ‘More  Musings  on 
Old  English  Syntax’  (NM),  the  same 
author  suggests  that  the  nu  of  line  9 
of  The  Wanderer  would  support 
taking  sceolde  as  a  perfect.  He  also 
provides  evidence  in  favour  of  Leslie’s 
retention  of  the  manuscript  oft  (53), 
and  comments  on  the  interpretation 
of  lines  58-9.  In  The  Seafarer,  33-4, 
he  finds  that  the  available  evidence 
gives  no  support  for  Ida  L.  Gordon’s 
translation  of  nu  .  .  .  feet.  Phyllis  G. 
Whittier,  ‘Spring  in  “The  Seafarer” 
48-50’  ( N&Q ),  shows  that  both  the 
naturally  destructive  and  the  natur¬ 
ally  creative  aspects  of  spring,  as 
viewed  in  Christian  traditions  and 
teachings,  inform  the  seafarer’s  de¬ 
sire  for  a  spiritually  significant  jour¬ 
ney.  If  lines  48a-49a  are  read  as  three 
sentences,  they  have  a  greater  sense 
in  their  own  right,  but  more  import¬ 
ant  is  the  fact  that  thereby  the  meaning 
of  lines  49ff.  is  enriched  and  the 
symbolic  interpretation  of  The  Sea¬ 
farer  enhanced.  In  considering  ‘The 
Meaning  of  The  Seafarer,  lines  97- 
102’  ( MP ),  M.  D.  Cherniss  sees  no 
reason  for  the  usual  emendation  of 
wille  (99)  to  nille.  The  lines  are  the 
culmination  of  a  train  of  thought 
begun  by  the  statement  that  earthly 
wealth  is  not  a  warrior’s  eternal  pos¬ 
session.  From  this  the  narrator  passes 
to  a  series  of  reflexions  upon  the  rela¬ 
tive  durability  of  heroic  and  Christian 
glory,  concluding  that,  although  the 
heroic  glory  represented  by  treasure 
will  go  with  a  warrior  at  his  death, 
nevertheless  such  glory  does  not  stand 
by  him  when  the  judgment  of  living 
men  must  give  way  to  the  judgment 
of  God.  M.  Stevens  claims  textual 
support  for  the  theory  that ‘The  Narra¬ 
tor  of  The  Wife’s  Lament ’  (NM)  is 
really  a  man.  The  traditional  ascrip¬ 


tion  to  a  woman  is  sustained  neither 
by  context,  setting,  nor  diction,  nor  is 
it  inevitably  called  forth  by  the  gram¬ 
mar.  The  poem  is  an  exile’s  lament, 
and  so  should  be  removed  from  its 
unique  classification  as  a  lyrical  love- 
lament  and  taken  with  such  exile 
poems  as  Deor  and  The  Wanderer. 
On  the  other  hand,  W.  F.  Bolton, 
‘ The  Wife’s  Lament  and  The  Husband’s 
Message:  A  Reconsideration  Re¬ 
visited’  ( Archiv ),  believes  that  the  two 
poems  are  in  fact  one,  and  that  their 
affinity  can  be  traced  in  lexical,  the¬ 
matic,  stylistic,  and  generic  traits. 
Both  show  verbal  resemblances  to 
the  Song  of  Songs,  and  the  runes  of 
the  second  are  taken  as  an  anagram 
for  smearw-,  translating  L.  oleum. 
Bede’s  description  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  indicates  why,  when  the  Old 
English  poet  was  creating  his  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  canticle,  he  cast  it  into 
the  form  of  a  simplified  dialogue  in 
which  each  party  speaks  only  once. 
The  alternating  voices  of  Christ  and 
the  Church  each  make  a  single  state¬ 
ment,  comprising  between  them  the 
gist  of  one  theme  in  the  scriptural 
original.  N.  D.  Isaacs’s  ‘A  Negative 
Note  on  Wulf  and  Eadwacer'  ( Isaacs 
Studies )  finds  that  no  suggested  inter¬ 
pretation  will  stand  up  under  logical 
objective  scrutiny  simply  because  of 
the  cryptic  nature  of  the  text.  Never¬ 
theless  efforts  at  interpretation 
should  be  encouraged,  since  these 
provide  a  concrete  framework,  how¬ 
ever  tentative,  within  which  the  emo¬ 
tional  appeal  of  the  poem  may  be 
seen  to  operate. 

For  a  reprint  of  A.  H.  Smith’s 
Three  Northumbrian  Poems 15  it  has 
only  been  possible  to  include  a  few 
minor  corrections.  In  ‘Stylistic  Varia¬ 
tion  in  the  Old  English  Exodus' 
(ELN)  Sister  Carolyn  Wall  makes 
clear  the  poet’s  artistry  in  adapting 

15  Three  Northumbrian  Poems,  ed.  by  A. 
H.  Smith.  Methuen,  pp.  x+54.  8s.  6d. 
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stylistic  features  to  the  various  levels 
of  discourse  which  operate  in  the 
poem.  An  analysis  of  some  passages 
shows  how  alliterative-syntactic  ten¬ 
sion  and  prosodic  variation  help  to 
project  the  scenes  of  the  story.  Struc¬ 
tural  independence  in  combination 
with  even  greater  prosodic  variation 
gives  the  passages  of  direct  discourse 
their  dynamic  urgency,  while  longer 
sentences  and  a  smoother  prosodic 
structure  carry  the  narrative  body  of 
the  poem  with  a  more  rapid  flow  of 
meaning.  N.  D.  Isaacs,  ‘ Exodus  and 
the  Essential  Digression’  ( Isaacs 
Studies),  demonstrates  the  poet’s 
particular  techniques,  his  use  of 
heroic  language,  his  imagery,  the  for¬ 
mality  of  speech  suggestive  of  ritual, 
along  with  ambiguity  and  allusion,  all 
coalescing  into  formal  patterns  of 
organization.  H.  Schabram  suggests 
that  ‘AE.  Beohata,  Exodus  253’16 
stands  for  an  earlier  beo(t)hata.  R.  T. 
Farrell  analyses  ‘The  Structure  of 
Old  English  Darner  ( NM ),  and  decides 
that  the  author  is  an  original  craftsman 
who  has  composed  a  moral  poem  in 
which  are  to  be  found  clearly  evident 
lessons,  a  climactic  order  of  events, 
and  a  skilful  development  of  themes. 
He  displays  considerable  freedom 
from  accepted  tradition  in  the  re¬ 
working  of  his  source,  since  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  differs  radically  from 
that  of  St.  Jerome.  The  introduction 
to  the  poem  sets  out  the  theme,  and 
the  conclusion  carefully  balances  the 
opening.  Through  the  use  of  a  series 
of  interrelated  terms  the  poet  indi¬ 
cates  opposition  between  two  major 
forces,  and  so  clarifies  the  moral 
lesson  of  the  biblical  text.  He  was  in 
no  sense  a  mere  translator,  but  a 
writer  of  considerable  originality  and 

16  In  Wortbildung,  Syntax  und  Morpholo- 
gie.  Festschrift  zum  60.  Geburtstag  von  Hans 
Marchand,  ed.  H.  E.  Brekle  and  L.  Lipka. 
The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  250.  75  Guilders. 
Abbreviated  as  Marchand  Essays. 


poetic  skill  who  has  produced  a  care¬ 
ful  and  conscious  re-working  of  the 
first  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  N.  D.  Isaacs,  in  ‘ Daniel 
and  the  Change  of  Pace’  ( Isaacs 
Studies),  although  the  rush  of  inci¬ 
dent  seems  to  be  the  dominant  trait 
of  the  poet’s  style,  the  occasional 
arresting  of  it  is  his  outstanding 
characteristic.  It  may  be  that  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  set-pieces  and  tableaux 
was  inevitable  in  the  aesthetic  scheme 
of  a  poet  mainly  interested  in  suiting 
his  episodic-narrative  material  to  his 
thematic -exemplum  purposes.  Never¬ 
theless  the  fragment  of  Daniel  does 
suggest  that  the  Old  English  poets, 
even  if  they  composed  orally,  were 
neither  unconscious  redactors  nor 
automatic  versifiers,  but  artists  aware 
of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  their 
conventions.  The  same  author,  in 
‘The  One-Man  Band  of  Christ  and 
Satan ’  ( Isaacs  Studies),  finds  the  struc¬ 
tural  principle  of  the  poem  to  consist 
in  the  pattern  of  speeches  by  the 
seven  separate  voices,  distinct  from 
his  own,  used  by  the  narrator.  The 
general  effect  on  the  reader  is  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  many  different  sounds  the 
poet  can  make  rather  than  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  orchestrated  unity  of  the 
whole.  This  is  why  the  poem,  which 
upon  analysis  reveals  fairly  substantial 
artistic  endeavour,  has  seemed  to  be 
a  loose  collection  of  biblical  episodes 
and  moral  application.  D.  K.  Fry, 
‘Imagery  and  Point  of  View  in  Judith 
200b-231’  ( ELN ),  comments  on  the 
description  of  the  advance  of  the 
army  in  which  the  moving  point  of 
view  determines  the  details  that  are 
visible,  while  the  progression  from 
banners  to  swords  in  turn  enhances 
the  effectiveness  of  the  view-point. 
P.  B.  Taylor  and  P.  H.  Salus  discuss 
‘The  Compilation  of  Cotton  Vitel- 
lius  A  xv’  (NM),  taking  up  Sisam’s 
suggestion  that  the  texts  in  the  manu¬ 
script  were  intended  to  make  a  Liber 
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de  diversis  monstris.  If  the  missing 
early  part  of  Judith  concentrated  on 
descriptions  of  the  marvellous  city  of 
Ecbatana,  such  as  appear  in  the  apo¬ 
cryphal  book,  then  the  Old  English 
poem  would  fit  well  into  such  a  col¬ 
lection. 

According  to  R.  B.  Burlin,17  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  Advent 
poems  necessitates  a  peculiarly 
Christian  state  of  mind,  which  he 
calls  the  typological  imagination.  He 
describes  the  application  of  typology 
both  to  scriptural  exegesis  and  to 
medieval  literary  works,  and  goes  on 
to  consider  the  imaginative  structure 
of  the  Advent  poems  in  the  light  of 
recent  critical  estimates  and  of  the 
traditions  of  their  antiphonal  sources, 
making  use  of  analogies  from 
musical  and  modern  poetic  tech¬ 
niques.  The  work  appears  to  be  a 
composite  of  many  themes  or  motifs 
related  to  the  Advent;  its  mysteries, 
its  historical  reality,  its  figures,  and 
its  theological  significance.  An  edition 
and  translation  of  the  Old  English 
poems  are  given,  along  with  a  detailed 
commentary  which  provides  a  thor¬ 
ough  reconsideration  of  the  liturgical 
sources  and  the  patristic  background 
of  the  typological  figures,  as  well  as  a 
detailed  examination  of  specific  tex¬ 
tual  problems.  The  poet  of  the  Advent 
was  obviously  an  artist  of  stature  who 
wrote  for  a  liturgically  sophisticated 
audience.  Skilfully  he  selected  for  his 
sources  those  antiphons  which  con¬ 
tain  the  essence  of  the  Advent  sym¬ 
bolism,  and  with  his  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  Christian  typology  he  designed 
a  work  of  unusual  structural  imagina¬ 
tion.  N.  D.  Isaacs  tries  to  discover 
‘Who  Says  What  in  Advent  Lyric 
VIIT  ( Isaacs  Studies),  discussing  the 
various  theories  and  suggesting  his 
own  answer  to  the  question.  R.  B. 

17  The  Old  English  Advent.  A  Typological 
Commentary,  by  R.  B.  Burlin.  Yale  U.P 
pp.  xi  +  202.  $7.50.  61s.  6d. 


Burlin  considers  ‘The  Ruthwell 
Cross,  The  Dream  of  the  Rood  and 
the  Vita  Contemplativa’  ( SP ).  The 
rhetoric  of  the  poem  depends  on  a 
system  of  parallels  and  contrasts 
which  may  in  turn  be  seen  as  formally 
congruent  with  the  dramatic  thesis — 
the  interaction  of  God  and  man 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  Cross. 
The  evidence  of  art  historians  has 
established  the  Ruthwell  Cross  as 
the  product  of  a  religious  climate 
where  the  eremitic  ideals  of  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  desert  and  the  contempla¬ 
tive  life  predominated,  and  this  is  the 
kind  of  life  implied  by  The  Dream  of 
the  Rood  in  both  the  experience  and 
the  apologia  of  the  Dreamer.  The 
poem  rests  firmly  on  a  pattern  of 
contemplation  which  suggests  a  pos¬ 
sible  link  with  the  ascetic  tradition  of 
the  early  Northumbrian  church. 
Consequently  it  seems  likely  that  the 
runic  inscription  represents  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  longer  poem  rather  than 
a  nucleus  round  which  the  extant 
work  was  subsequently  formed.  A 
probable  date  for  the  composition 
of  the  original  poem  would  be  roughly 
coincident  with  the  Ruthwell  Cross, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  or  early  in  the  eighth.  F.  H. 
Patten,  ‘Structure  and  Meaning  in 
The  Dream  of  the  Rood ’  (. ES),  divides 
the  poem  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  is  governed  by  the  relation 
between  its  own  subject  and  the  rood, 
with  the  poem’s  incremental  struc¬ 
ture  operating  on  the  four  levels 
familiar  from  patristic  scriptural 
exegesis.  Thus  the  structure,  imagery, 
and  meaning  of  the  first  part  (1-27)  are 
tropological,  of  the  second  (28-121) 
allegorical  and  historical,  and  of  the 
third  (122-end)  anagogical.  But  each 
successive  level  incorporates  the  mean¬ 
ing  established  by  the  preceding  level 
which  in  turn  tends  to  foreshadow  the 
succeeding  one,  thereby  enriching  the 
poem’s  meaning  while  ensuring  its 
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unity.  N.  D.  Isaacs,  ‘Progressive  Iden¬ 
tification:  The  Structural  Principle  of 
The  Dream  of  the  Rood'  ( Isaacs  Studies) , 
claims  that  in  the  poem  the  author  care¬ 
fully  separates  the  dreamer-speaker 
from  the  dreamed-speaker,  thus  giving 
four  persons:  audience,  dreamer- 
speaker  (poet),  dreamed-speaker 
(rood),  and  Christ.  This  separation 
inevitably  leads  to  total  integration. 
When  the  Cross  is  identified  with 
Christ,  the  dreamer  and  the  audience 
— having  been  brought  into  identity 
with  each  other  and  then  with  the 
Cross  —  are  also  brought  to  a 
mystical  oneness  with  Christ.  Thus 
the  structure  of  the  poem  supports 
its  apparent  religious  intention,  the 
theme  of  the  essential  oneness  of  man 
and  Christ,  or  of  all  men  in  Christ. 
In  “‘The  Dream  of  the  Rood” 
9b:  “Engel”  =Nuntius?’  {N&Q)^N.  F. 
Bolton  takes  engel  to  refer  to  the 
Cross  in  the  role  of  nuntius,  a  role 
illustrated  in  the  later  lines  of  the 
poem,  finding  supporting  evidence 
in  the  general  view  that  9b  forms  part 
of  a  hypermetric  passage.  D.  G. 
Scragg,  in  “  ‘Hwast/^set”  in  “The 
Dream  of  the  Rood”,  line  2’  ( N&Q ), 
discusses  these  two  possible  emenda¬ 
tions  of  the  manuscript  host,  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  stylistically  feet  seems 
preferable. 

In  ‘  The  Battle  of  Maldon :  A  Heroic 
Poem’  ( Speculum )  G.  Clark  points 
out  that  it  is  only  the  poem’s  apparent 
realism  that  has  prompted  a  wide  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  its  historicity,  for  which 
in  fact  there  is  little  definite  evidence. 
It  is  best  approached  as  imaginative 
literature,  not  history,  and  perhaps  as 
a  work  of  art  aimed  at  an  audience 
near  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  poem, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Byrhtnoth’s  ofermod ,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  behind  the  re¬ 
creation  of  a  battle  ventured  by  cour¬ 
age,  lost  by  cowardice,  and  redeemed 


by  fidelity,  can  be  seen  the  narrator's 
intention  to  emphasize  the  virtues 
of  loyalty  and  courage.  The  Battle 
of  Maldon  embodies  the  ancient 
code  of  the  comitatus  as  a  living  ideal, 
and  dramatizes  the  worthiness  of  the 
leader  and  men  who  aspire  to,  and 
attain,  that  ideal.  The  same  author, 
in  ‘The  Battle  in  The  Battle  of  Mal¬ 
don  ( NM ),  does  not  agree  that  the 
poet  merely  strung  out  disconnected 
images  of  warfare,  and  had  no  con¬ 
trolling  picture  of  the  battle.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  are  prepared  to  fol¬ 
low  up  the  implications  of  his 
scattered  images  of  warriors  in  battle, 
the  narrator’s  hints  enable  us  to  re¬ 
construct  a  coherent  picture  of  the 
movement  of  the  fight.  M.  J.  Swan- 
ton,  ‘  The  Battle  of  Maldon :  A  Liter¬ 
ary  Caveat’  ( JEGP ),  dismisses  those 
interpretations  which  see  in  the 
poem  simply  a  realistic  description  of 
the  battle,  or  those  which  view  it  in 
terms  of  religious  antagonisms,  with 
Byrhtnoth  playing  the  part  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  martyr.  Rather  it  is  a  heroic 
poem,  but  one  which  fails.  In  the 
absence  of  the  heroic  style,  heroic 
material  must  inevitably  fall  flat,  and 
the  poem  leaves  one  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  striking  all  the  old  heroic  atti¬ 
tudes  without  the  traditional  vocabu¬ 
lary  which  made  the  earlier  heroic 
verse  emotionally  valid.  It  is  a  poem 
composed  in  the  heroic  vein  in  an 
age  that  was  no  longer  heroic,  with 
the  result  that  it  leaves  one  with  a 
sense  of  falseness.  Whether  or  not  we 
ascribe  ambivalent  social  attitudes  to 
the  author,  a  significant  and  disturb¬ 
ing  ambiguity  exists  within  the  poem 
itself.  N.  D.  Isaacs,  ‘ Maldon  and 
Magnetic  Action’  ( Isaacs  Studies), 
discusses  the  focus  on  movement  apart 
and  together  which  he  considers  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  to  the  structure  of 
the  poem,  and  analyses  it  from  this 
point  of  view.  D.  G.  Hale  finds  that 
the  ‘Structure  and  Theme  in  “The 
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Battle  of  Maldon’”  ( N&Q )  fall  into 
three  parts:  an  extended  affirmation 
of  the  Germanic  moral  order  (1-184), 
a  serious  challenge  to  this  order  (1 85— 
259),  and  a  concluding  re-affirmation 
of  the  heroic  code  (260-324).  As 
compared  with  Beowulf  there  seems  to 
be  in  The  Battle  of  Maldon  a  greater 
concern  with  the  attitudes  and  the 
psychology  of  the  lesser  characters. 
The  poet  uses  the  thoughts  and  words 
of  the  fighting  men  to  direct  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  poem’s  real  conflict,  and 
this  has  little  to  do  with  Byrhtnoth’s 
ofermod.  Establishing  a  heroic  spirit, 
overcoming  a  serious  threat  to  it, 
and  putting  intention  into  action — 
this  progress  defines  the  structure  and 
theme  of  the  poem.  According  to  the 
first  of  C.  E.  Bazell’s  ‘Notes  on  Old 
English  Metre  and  Morphology’ 
(Marchand  Essays ),  there  is  no  double 
alliteration  in  the  second  half-line 
scemenn  snelle  (  The  Battle  of  Maldon, 
29),  since  in  this  poem  s-  does  not 
alliterate  with  sn-.  A.  S.  Johnson,  in 
‘The  Rhetoric  of  Brunanburh'  ( PQ ), 
shows  that  the  elaborate  structure  of 
the  poem  incorporates  many  of  the 
devices  described  by  Bede  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  earlier.  Bede’s  treatise  is 
of  course  highly  derivative  from 
Donatus,  Isidore,  and  Cassiodorus, 
and  there  is  other  evidence  to  show 
that  the  grammarians  and  the  Bru¬ 
nanburh  poet  were  acquainted  with 
the  same  rhetorical  techniques.  The 
parallel  structure  in  Brunanburh 
affords  the  most  profitable  comparison 
with  the  Latin  illustrations  in  Bede, 
but  the  intention  of  the  rhetoric  in  the 
‘Germanic  convention’ category  shows 
that  the  author  was  still  working 
within  the  tradition  of  Old  English 
verse.  But  he  was  also  a  reader  of 
Latin,  and  the  valid  parallels  between 
Bede  and  the  Brunanburh  poet — the 
figures  contributing  to  organization 
and  to  creation  of  mood — suggest 
that  the  poet  had  absorbed  some  of 


the  forms  of  classical  rhetoric,  and 
that  in  his  poem  rhetoric  had  become 
the  instrument  of  conscious  artistry. 
W.  F.  Bolton  lists,  classifies,  and 
comments  on  the  various  types  of 
‘“Variation”  in  The  Battle  of  Bru- 
nanburh ’  (RES),  concluding  that  the 
five  passages  of  maximal  variation 
are  related  structurally;  the  first 
opens  the  poem,  the  last  closes  it,  and 
presumably  the  other  three  have  a 
similar  role  of  demarcation  within 
the  poem,  the  five  together  making 
up  the  formal  elements  which  set  off 
the  four  main  sections.  The  literary 
tradition  behind  the  poem  is  the 
encomium,  and  it  not  only  relates 
fame,  piety,  poetry,  but  actually 
embodies  the  relation.  This  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  formal  features  of  the 
poem;  they  define  its  structure,  which 
in  turn  reveals  its  concerns  and  the 
mediation  of  its  concerns.  N.  D. 
Isaacs  claims  little  for  ‘The  Death 
of  Edgar  (and  Others)’  ( Isaacs  Studies. 
The  main  interest  of  the  first  lies  in 
the  poet’s  use  of  a  series  of  ways  and 
images  for  expressing  death.  He  has 
two  basic  ways  of  talking  about  it: 
describing  metaphorically  the  exit 
line,  and  telling  realistically  or  sym¬ 
bolically  of  the  reaction  to  the  passing 
of  the  deceased. 

H.  H.  Abbott18  has  translated  the 
Exeter  Book  riddles  into  modern 
English  alliterative  verse.  The  choice 
of  metre  sometimes  necessitates  the 
use  of  obsolete  words,  and  the  syn¬ 
tax  is  occasionally  rather  awkward, 
but  on  the  whole  the  attempt  is 
reasonably  successful.  A  brief  intro¬ 
duction  places  the  riddles  in  their 
historical  and  literary  context,  and 
suggested  answers  are  given  in  the 
notes,  together  with  comments  on 
any  particular  difficulties.  K.  Cross- 
ley-Holland’s  versions  of  ‘Five  Old 

18  The  Riddles  of  the  Exeter  Book,  by  H.  H. 
Abbott.  Cambridge:  Golden  Head  Press, 
pp.  v+57.  30^. 
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English  Riddles’  ( Encounter )  are 
rather  more  successful,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  they  are  freer  and  the  allitera¬ 
tion  less  obtrusive.  R.  F.  Leslie,  in 
‘The  Integrity  of  Riddle  60’  ( JEGP ), 
deals  with  some  lines  which  have  been 
taken  as  the  beginning  of  The  Hus¬ 
band’s  Message.  The  evidence  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  and  the  points  of  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  last  four  lines,  preclude 
such  a  connexion,  whereas  stylistic 
affinities  with  the  riddles  are  both 
numerous  and  precise  enough  to 
justify  the  allocation  of  these  lines 
to  them.  The  answer  is  taken  to  be  a 
reed,  here  functioning  as  a  pen.  F.  H. 
Whitman,  ‘The  Origin  of  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  “Riddle  LXV’”  (N&Q),  shows 
that  it  is  unlikely  to  be  a  direct  bor¬ 
rowing  from  Symphosius,  and  more 
probably  the  Old  English  poet  has 
expanded  the  six  lines  of  Old  English 
from  some  Latin  riddle  of  a  typical 
three-line  length,  now  lost,  which 
contained  the  theme  also  found  in 
the  riddle  by  Symphosius  usually 
taken  as  the  direct  source.  The  same 
author  suggests  that  since  ‘OE  Riddle 
74’  ( ELN )  shows  many  of  the  motifs 
usually  associated  with  the  ‘writing’ 
riddles,  it  may  be  one  of  these,  specific¬ 
ally  a  ‘pen’  riddle.  N.  D.  Isaacs,  ‘The 
Exercise  of  Art,  Part  I :  The  Rhyming 
Poem’  ( Isaacs  Studies),  concludes  that 
the  author  of  this  was  more  concerned 
with  following  his  experimental  for¬ 
mal  system  than  with  producing 
clarity  of  communication.  He  is 
deliberately  calling  attention  to  his 
metrical  experimentation,  and  this  is 
part  of  the  thematic  statement  of  the 
poem,  since  we  have  in  it  a  dramatic 
context  of  a  poet  talking  about  his 
poetry.  What  the  poem  essentially 
does  is  to  show  the  scop  substituting 
artifice,  technical  virtuosity,  and  elab¬ 
orate  metrical  exercise  for  the  natural 
poetry  which  he  says  he  commanded 
in  his  prime.  In  ‘The  Exercise  of  Art, 
Part  II:  The  Order  of  the  World', 
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(. Isaacs  Studies)  the  same  author  deals 
with  the  poem  otherwise  known  as 
The  Wonders  of  Creation.  This  is 
taken  to  be  a  poem  about  a  poet 
talking  to  a  prospective  poet  about 
poetry,  and  then  creating  a  sample 
poem  which  demonstrates  the  proper 
subject  for  poetry;  he  makes  a  state¬ 
ment  about  poetry  by  using  poetic 
creation  as  a  submerged  point  of 
reference  for  the  Creator’s  Creation. 
Both  the  sample  poem  and  the 
introduction  lead  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  men  may  achieve  heaven 
only  by  observing  their  proper  as¬ 
signed  natures — as  servants  of  the 
Lord.  For  poets  the  proper  subject  is 
the  same  majesty  of  the  Lord,  and 
they  may  properly  treat  it  only  by 
shaping  it  with  a  semblance  or  an 
emulation  of  the  divine  control  and 
order — the  chief  manifestations  of 
divinity  in  God’s  creation.  In  ‘Pun¬ 
ishment  according  to  the  Joints  of 
the  Body  in  the  Old  English  “Soul 
and  Body  IT”  (N&Q)  T.  D.  Hill 
quotes  a  passage  from  ‘The  Old  Irish 
Table  of  Penitential  Commutations’ 
which  explains  the  threat  in  lines 
88-93.  In  the  Irish  the  crucial  point 
is  that  the  punishment  of  the  com¬ 
mutation  is  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  joints  and  sinews  of  the 
human  body,  and  it  is  a  similarly 
proportioned  torment  which  awaits 
the  sinful  body  in  the  Old  English 
poem.  N.  D.  Isaacs  finds  ‘The  Old 
English  Taste  of  Honey’  (Isaacs 
Studies),  otherwise  Homiletic  Frag¬ 
ment  I,  of  interest  as  a  unique  example 
of  an  Old  English  poem  which  em¬ 
ploys  a  metaphor-based  structure, 
that  of  the  taste  of  honey,  as  control¬ 
ling  the  development,  the  thematic 
statement,  and  especially  the  flavour 
of  the  poem.  T.  D.  Hill,  ‘The  Hypo¬ 
critical  Bee  in  the  Old  English  “Homi¬ 
letic  Fragment  I”,  lines  18-30’  (N&Q), 
points  out  that  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  hypocrite  and  the  bee  with 
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its  honeyed  mouth  and  poisoned  tail 
derives  from  patristic  biblical  exe¬ 
gesis.  He  notes  the  use  of  the  figure 
by  Gregory,  and  shows  that  it  was 
fairly  widely  current  during  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  In  addition,  the  same 
author  provides  ‘An  Irish-Latin  Ana¬ 
logue  for  the  Blessing  of  the  Sods  in 
the  Old  English  TEcer-Bot  Charm’ 
(N&Q). 

4.  PROSE 

The  most  important  of  the  books  on 
Old  English  prose  is  the  careful  and 
suggestive  comparison  by  F.  Anne 
Payne  of  the  Alfredian  version  of  the 
De  Consolatione  Philosophiae  with 
its  original.19  The  contrast  between 
the  seeming  simplicity  of  Alfred’s 
work  and  its  actual  intricacy  is 
caused  in  part  by  Alfred’s  complex 
attitude  towards  Boethius.  Alfred 
found  the  work  suitable  for  adaptation 
to  his  own  beliefs,  and  though  he 
had  no  intention  of  making  an  exact 
translation,  he  nevertheless  matched 
his  work  as  closely  as  possible  in 
phrasing  and  purpose  to  the  Latin. 
It  is  this  which  is  the  major  source  of 
difficulty,  since  the  surface  resemble- 
ances  often  cause  the  differences  in  any 
given  passage  to  seem  puzzling  or  naive. 
In  general  Boethius’s  views  on  freedom 
and  order  are  moulded  by  Alfred  to 
form  a  coherent  philosophical  struc¬ 
ture  which  is  quite  at  odds  with  that 
of  Boethius.  Instead  of  dismissing 
evil  as  human  misunderstanding  of  a 
profound  universal  order,  Alfred 
attributes  it  to  the  ignorant  fumbling 
of  men  to  whom  God  has  given  free¬ 
dom  of  choice.  Fortune,  the  agent  of 
order  in  human  life,  is  replaced  by 
Wyrd,  the  agent  of  God  that  balances 
men’s  free  choices.  Alfred  does  not 
altogether  succeed  stylistically  in  his 
attempt  to  adapt  Boethius,  but  his 
work  survives  its  stylistic  inadequac- 

19  King  Alfred  and  Boethius,  by  F.  Anne 
Payne.  Wisconsin  U.P.  pp.  151.  $6.50. 


ies  because  of  the  unforgettable  por¬ 
trait  it  gives  of  the  mind  and  ideas  of 
the  greatest  of  the  West  Saxon  kings. 
Marcia  A.  Dalbey  comments  on  ‘A 
Textual  Crux  in  the  Third  Blickling 
Homily’  ( ELN ),  and  shows  that  it  is 
probably  due  to  a  missing  leaf  in  the 
manuscript.  R.  MacG.  Dawson  con¬ 
siders  some  ‘Damaged  Pages  in 
Blickling  Homily  XV’  (N&Q),  in 
which  the  top  lines  have  been  trimmed 
off  by  a  binder,  leaving  either  no 
traces  of  the  letters  or  the  descenders 
only.  M.  Forster  attempted  to  sup¬ 
ply  some  of  the  missing  passages,  but 
his  only  guide  was  the  approximate 
number  of  letters  in  the  line.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  facsimile  of  the  manu¬ 
script  with  Forster’s  emendations 
shows  that  the  latter  are  largely  in¬ 
admissible,  since  they  cannot  be  made 
to  match  the  existing  remains  of  the 
handwriting.  New  readings  are  sug¬ 
gested,  and,  though  these  can  only 
be  tentative,  at  any  rate  they  provide 
a  better  match  with  what  is  left  of 
the  writing,  and  so  may  be  closer  to 
the  original  text  than  were  Forster’s 
suggestions. 

The  second  volume  of  J.  C.  Pope’s 
important  edition  of  the  unprinted 
homilies  of  Ailfric20  includes  a 
further  nine,  along  with  nine  excerpts 
and  additions,  each  of  which  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  introduction  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  useful  textual  notes.  In  the 
glossary  an  asterisk  calls  attention  to 
a  word  or  meaning,  the  only  evidence 
for  which  comes  from  the  homilies  in 
these  two  volumes.  A  good  many  of 
them  have  already  made  their  way 
into  the  standard  dictionaries,  but 
there  still  remain  twenty-six  un¬ 
recorded  words,  and  another  forty- 
eight  with  meanings  differing  from 
those  given  in  the  dictionaries.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ann  E.  Nichols,  ‘AElfric’s 

20  Homilies  of  AElfric.  A  Supplementary 
Collection,  Vol.  II.,  by  J.  C.  Pope.  E.E.T.S 
260.  pp.  vii  +  493-945.  84s. 
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Prefaces:  Rhetoric  and  Genre’  (ES), 
/Elfric’s  biographers,  having  observed 
certain  discrepancies  between  the 
prefaces  and  between  what  ^Elfric 
says  and  what  he  does,  have  concluded 
that  he  was  inconsistent,  and  that 
this  was  due  either  to  modesty  or  to  a 
disapproval  of  translation.  But  what 
has  been  taken  for  modesty  is  merely 
/Elfric’s  use  of  the  rhetorical  for¬ 
mulae  of  modesty  and  credentials. 
Similarly,  the  apparent  inconsistency 
is  really  a  distinction  between  for¬ 
mally  distinct  genres,  between  two 
types  of  sermon,  the  homily  proper 
and  the  saint’s  life,  and  between  para¬ 
phrase-commentary  and  translation. 
Rhetorical  topoi  have  too  often  been 
mistaken  for  biographical  fact.  Cecily 
Clark,  ‘yElfric  and  Abbo’  (ES), 
examines  ^Elfric’s  treatment  of  the 
source  in  his  life  of  St.  Edmund.  He 
has  regularly  shortened  the  rhetorical 
exercises  of  his  original,  reduced  its 
elaborate  figures  of  speech,  and  toned 
down  or  omitted  its  more  fanciful 
notions.  On  the  other  hand,  he  very 
occasionally  expands,  and  always 
keeps  his  audiences  in  mind,  not  only 
the  limitations  of  their  understand¬ 
ing,  but  also  their  special  knowledge 
and  interest.  J.  E.  Cross  produces 
‘More  Sources  for  Two  of  2Elfric’s 
Catholic  Homilies’  (Anglia).  He  notes 
the  use  of  the  pseudo-Augustinian 
Sermo  LXXII  and  echoes  from  Bede 
in  Thorpe  ii,  XXVIII,  2,  and  of 
Gregory’s  Homilia  XXIX  in  Evangelia , 
Bede’s  commentary  on  Acts,  and 
echoes  from  other  sources  in  Thorpe 
i,  XXL  M.  R.  Godden  shows  that 
‘The  Sources  for  yElfric’s  Homily  on 
St.  Gregory’  (Anglia)  include  the  life 
of  Gregory  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  as 
well  as  Bede’s  Historia  Ecclesiastica, 
the  Old  English  Bede,  and  Gregory 
of  Tours.  Two  additions  to  the  im¬ 
portant  series  Early  English  Manu¬ 
scripts  in  Facsimile  have  appeared 
since  the  last  was  noticed  in  these 
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pages.21  D.  H.  Wright  and  A.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  The  Vespasian  Psalter  appeared 
in  1967.  The  current  volume  contains 
MS.  Hatton  48,  the  oldest  existing 
copy  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  and 
the  only  one  written  in  uncial  script. 
The  introduction  provides  the  neces¬ 
sary  description  of  the  manuscript, 
comments  on  its  textual  interest,  and 
discusses  its  date,  place  of  origin,  and 
later  history.  The  manuscript  may  at 
one  time  have  been  connected  with 
St.  Wilfred,  and  it  was  clearly  at 
Worcester  by  the  eleventh  century. 
A  colour  frontispiece  reveals  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  qualities  of  the  capitals  which 
stand  at  the  beginnings  of  the  chap¬ 
ters,  while  appendixes  list  the  English 
manuscripts  of  the  Rule  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  editions  of  it. 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS 

An  important  work  on  hymns  and 
hymnals  comes  from  H.  Gneuss.22 
After  a  short  general  introduction, 
the  development  of  the  Latin  hym¬ 
nals  is  described,  and  the  use  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  hymns  in  England  from 
late  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  Re¬ 
formation.  Then  comes  a  complete 
catalogue  of  all  Latin  hymnals  and 
hymns,  with  or  without  Old  English 
glosses,  in  manuscripts  written  in 
this  country  before  1100.  The  com¬ 
plicated  textual  relationships  are 
worked  out  with  the  help  of  the  Old 
English  glosses,  and  the  language  of 
these  is  examined.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  more  important  of  the  glosses 
represent  a  standard  vocabulary  taught 

21  Early  English  Manuscripts  in  Facsimile. 
Vol.  XIV:  The  Vespasian  Psalter,  ed.  by  D. 
H.  Wright,  with  a  contribution  on  the  gloss 
by  Alastair  Campbell,  pp.  100.  Plates  322. 
Danish  Kr.  2300.  Vol.  XV:  The  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  ed.  by  D.  H.  Farmer,  pp.  29. 
Plates  157.  Danish  Kr.  1225.  Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde  &  Bagger.  London:  Allen  & 
Unwin. 

22  Hymnar  und  Hymnen  im  englischen 
Mittelalter,  by  H.  Gneuss.  Tubingen:  Nie- 
meyer.  pp.  xiii+447.  DM.  42. 
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in  the  school  of  Tithelwold  at  Win¬ 
chester,  whence  about  the  year  1000 
comes  the  Expositio  Hymnorum,  the 
earliest  English  example  of  a  popular 
medieval  school  book  which  was  one 
of  the  standard  texts  of  the  early 
printers.  The  conclusion  constitutes 
an  analysis  of  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  hymns  on  the  medieval  litera¬ 
ture  of  England  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times  to  the  Reformation.  The  second 
part  of  the  work  contains  an  edition, 
with  commentary,  of  the  hitherto  un¬ 
published  Latin-Old  English  Expositio 
Hymnorum  from  MS.  Cotton 
Julius  A.  vi,  with  variants  and  addi¬ 
tional  hymns  from  MS.  Cotton  Ves¬ 
pasian  D.  xi.  Various  indexes  and  an 
English  summary  complete  a  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  work.  K.  Dietz  prints 
and  comments  on  two  hitherto  un¬ 
published  fragments  of  ‘Die  AE. 
Psalterglossen  der  HS.  Cambridge, 
Pembroke  College  312’  {Anglia), 
while  a  series  of  articles  by  A.  S.  C. 
Ross  deal  with  the  glosses  to  the 
Lindisfarne  Gospels  and  the  Durham 
Ritual.  These  include  ‘Aldrediana 
XV :  On  the  Vowel  of  Nominal  Com¬ 
position’  ( NM )  in  which  he  deals 
with  adjustment  to  the  n.sg.,  the  long 
ja/jd  adjectives,  some  case-forms, 
and  a  number  of  verbal  forma¬ 
tions  ;  ‘On  Some  Forms  of  the  Anoma¬ 
lous  and  Contracted  Verbs  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Glosses  to  the  Lindis¬ 
farne  Gospels  and  the  Durham  Rit¬ 
ual’  {TPS)  discusses  beon,  don,  gan, 
and  those  strong  verbs  showing  con¬ 
traction  due  to  loss  of  medial  h; 
‘Aldrediana  XVII :  Ritual  Supplement’ 
{EPS)  contains  a  list  of  works  dealing 
with  the  texts  published  between 
1923  and  1967;  while  ‘Aldrediana 
XX:  Notes  on  the  Preterite-Present 
Verbs’  {EPS)  comments  on  some 
forms  of  interest,  and  a  further  article 
adds  ‘Notes  on  Some  Words  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Gloss  to  the  Durham 
Ritual’  {N&Q). 


From  P.  H.  Sawyer23  comes  an  in¬ 
valuable  list  of  the  charters  granting 
land  or  secular  rights  over  land  that 
claim  to  have  been  issued  in  England 
before  the  Conquest.  The  term  covers 
a  wide  variety  of  texts,  including  also 
writs,  wills,  records  of  disputes,  etc., 
and  the  author  deals  first  with  those 
documents  of  which  reasonably  full 
texts  have  been  preserved,  while  the 
second  part  of  the  book  is  concerned 
with  those  which  have  been  lost  or  are 
only  partially  preserved.  For  each 
text  a  brief  description  is  given,  with 
the  date,  names  of  grantor  and  gran¬ 
tee  and  places  in  which  the  land  is 
granted,  a  list  of  the  manuscripts 
written  before  1800,  of  printed  ver¬ 
sions  and  translations,  and  a  brief 
bibliography.  The  first  section  is 
arranged  according  to  the  grantors, 
with  separate  sub-sections  for  grants 
by  kings,  by  the  laity,  by  bishops,  etc., 
and  for  each  grantor  the  charters  are 
given  in  chronological  order.  The 
second  section  is  arranged  as  far  as 
possible  according  to  the  monasteries 
with  which  the  charters  are  associated. 
In  all  nearly  1900  documents  are 
listed,  with  a  full  bibliography,  con¬ 
cordances  with  the  principal  editions, 
a  list  of  manuscripts,  and  a  useful  in¬ 
dex  of  persons  and  places.  In  ‘Some 
Crediton  Documents  Re-Examined: 
With  Some  Observations  on  the 
Criticism  of  Anglo-Saxon  Charters’ 
{The  Antiquaries  Journal)  H.  P.  R. 
Finberg  comments  on  Sandford  char¬ 
ters  of  930  and  997,  on  a  document 
describing  the  bounds  of  Creedy- 
land,  and  on  a  charter  of  AEthelheard 
of  Wessex  issued  in  739  dealing  with 
the  same  district.  Doubts  have  been 
cast  on  the  authenticity  of  some  of 
these  documents,  but  it  is  shown  that 
they  can  be  accepted  for  what  they 

23  Anglo-Saxon  Charters:  An  Annotated 
List  and  Bibliography,  by  P.  H.  Sawyer. 
Royal  Historical  Society  Guides  and  Hand¬ 
books,  No.  8.  pp.  xiii  +  538. 10s. 
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purport  to  be,  while  a  final  note  con¬ 
tains  an  excellent  brief  statement  of 
the  general  principles  of  criticism  that 
should  be  applied  to  such  documents. 

In  ‘The  Non-Runic  Scripts  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Inscriptions’  ( TCBS ) 
Elizabeth  Okasha  describes  the  letter- 
forms  used  in  such  inscriptions,  but 
omitting  those  on  coins.  The  majority 
use  a  capital  script,  and  fifty-three  are 
in  Latin,  fifty-six  in  Old  English, 
while  another  dozen  employ  manu¬ 
script  characters.  The  letter  forms 
used  in  each  inscription  are  illus¬ 
trated,  and  there  would  appear  to 
have  been  little  difference  in  usage 
between  Old  English  and  Latin  texts, 
or  between  inscriptions  on  stone  and 
those  on  other  materials,  though  the 
more  elaborate  forms  of  script  tend 
to  be  found  elsewhere  than  on  stones. 
Although  the  letter-forms  seem  to  have 
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remained  broadly  similar  there  are 
discernible  differences  between  early 
and  late  texts,  and  these  can  be  used 
for  a  tentative  dating. 

M.  Murphy,  ‘John  Foxe,  Martyr- 
ologist  and  “Editor”  of  Old  English’ 
( ES )  notes  Foxe’s  incorporation  of 
^Elfric’s  Paschal  Homily  on  tran- 
substantiation  in  the  1570  edition  of 
the  Acts  and  Monuments,  together 
with  the  pastoral  letters  on  the  same 
subject  which  ^Elfric  had  written 
to  Wulsige  and  Wulfstan.  In  the 
following  year  he  also  put  his  name  to 
an  edition  of  the  West  Saxon  Gos¬ 
pels,  probably  at  the  instigation  of 
Parker  and  Day  who  were  anxious 
to  make  use  of  his  fame.  In  addition, 
F.  C.  Robinson’s  ‘Old  English  Re¬ 
search  in  Progress  1967-68’  ( NM ) 
continues  its  useful  report  on  the 
subject. 


IV 


Middle  English:  excluding  Chaucer 

G.  C.  BRITTON 


The  third  edition  of  R.  M.  Wilson's 
Early  Middle  English  Literature 1  cor¬ 
rects  one  or  two  misprints,  some 
punctuation  errors  and  spellings  of 
proper  names  and  poem  titles,  re¬ 
dates  Angier’s  translation  of  Gre¬ 
gory's  Dialogues  to  1213,  and  reads 
Walter  of  Guisborough  (for  Heming- 
burgh,  pp.  34,  268),  John  Pecham  (for 
Peckham,  p.  53),  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall  (for  Gloucester,  p.  271). 
Bibliographical  footnotes  are  brought 
up  to  date,  and  a  list  of  Addenda  to 
Bibliographical  References  is  given. 
Professor  Wilson’s  book  has  kept  its 
value  over  the  years,  and  continues 
to  deserve  the  welcome  which  was 
accorded  its  first  edition  in  1939  (YW 
XX.  54-5). 

A.  K.  Moore  considers  ‘Medieval 
English  literature  and  the  question 
of  unity’  ( MP  LXV).  There  persists 
a  tendency  to  try  to  make  medieval 
works  suit  ‘alien  canons’.  The  unity 
which  demands  elegant  symmetry,  or 
‘relentless  causality’,  is  not  that  of  a 
medieval  work.  Neglect  of  classical 
precept,  or  simply  ineptitude,  may 
account  for  the  looseness  of  many 
medieval  literary  structures.  But  other 
possible  reasons  exist,  e.g.  the  de¬ 
mands  of  an  oral  mode,  or  the  view  of 
the  universe  as,  though  in  some  sense 
a  coherent  structure,  in  temporal 
matters  mutable  and  irrational.  ‘It 
may  be  hazardous  to  speak  of  unity 

1  Early  Middle  English  Literature,  by  R. 
M.  Wilson.  London:  Methuen;  New  York: 
Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  xi  +  309.  35s-.  Paper¬ 
back  16s. 


without  regard  for  contemporary 
focus.’  Neither  the  Aristotelian  geo¬ 
metrical,  nor  the  Coleridgean  organic 
theory  of  unity  can  be  forced  upon 
medieval  work.  Nor  can  ‘unity  by 
interpretation’  be  satisfactorily 
shown.  The  unity  of  Piers  Plowman 
on  the  symbolic,  as  opposed  to  the 
literal,  level,  is  so  unclear  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  faulty  achievement,  if  that  was 
Langland’s  intention.  Can  such  a 
complex  unity  exist  in  an  oral  mode? 
And  is  it,  in  any  case,  a  literary  form? 
Close  examination  of  a  medieval 
work  produces  an  expected  unity 
only  when  one  ignores  those  items 
which  do  not  fit  into  one’s  pattern. 
Does  not  the  imposition  of  this  con¬ 
cept  of  overall  pattern  in  fact  detract 
from  the  autonomy  and  independent 
interest  of  the  parts?  Attempts  to 
enhance  the  value  of  medieval  works 
by  asserting  their  unity  (rather  than, 
for  instance,  their  cohesion)  may  lead 
rather  to  scepticism  than  a  better 
understanding. 

S.  M.  Kuhn  describes  and  prints 
‘The  preface  to  a  fifteenth-century 
concordance’  ( Speculum )  to  the  Wyc- 
liffite  New  Testament  in  B.M.  Royal 
MS.  17B.  Its  language  is  East  Mid¬ 
lands  of  the  late  fourteenth  or  early 
fifteenth  century,  and  includes  some 
rare  words,  senses,  and  phrases,  and 
material  of  orthographical  interest. 
The  concordance  is  apparently  the 
first  to  any  English  book. 

D.  C.  Fowler  describes  ‘A  Middle 
English  Bible  commentary  (Oxford 
Trinity  College  MS.  93)’  ( Manu - 
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scripta )  of  about  1400 — a  unique 
summary  of,  and  commentary  on. 
Genesis  to  James  (the  rest  of  the 
leaves  have  been  cut  out),  attributed 
to  Trevisa,  but  not  by  him.  The  dia¬ 
lect  is  northern.  Some  extracts  of 
great  interest  are  printed.  The  com¬ 
mentator  uses  traditional  authorities 
and  the  ordinary  gloss,  but  leans  most 
heavily  on  Nicholas  of  Lyra,  a  favour¬ 
ite  of  the  Wycliffites.  Historical  and 
figurative  interpretations  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  given,  though  alle¬ 
gorical  meanings  sometimes  get  pre¬ 
ference.  We  find  ourselves  on  the 
borderline  between  the  old  and  the 
new  approaches.  D.  Kelly  in  ‘The 
hierarchy  of  love  in  Andreas  Capel- 
lanus’  (  Traditio )  reasserts  that  Andreas 
provides  ‘a  norm  with  which  to 
compare  other  works’  of  courtly 
love.  He  was  aware  of  the  conflict 
between  real  and  ideal,  and  though 
there  is  an  element  of  spite  in  his 
book — how  genuine,  we  do  not  know 
— yet  his  ideas  of  ‘ probitas  as  a  source 
of  love,  reasonable  control  of  passion, 
largesse  as  a  necessary  virtue  in 
lovers’  are  common  outside  Andreas. 
That  his  book  was  popular,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  popular  ideas,  is  clear.  S. 
Wenzel  discusses  ‘The  seven  deadly 
sins :  some  problems  of  research’ 
{Speculum),  outlining  the  areas  which 
he  considers,  from  his  own  study  of 
acedia  (see  YW  XLVIII.  67-8),  need 
exploration  and  will  yield  fruit,  not 
only  within  the  field  itself,  but  out¬ 
side  it  in  helping  towards  an  under¬ 
standing  of  certain  works  of  art  and 
their  cultural  milieu.  Bishop  Moor¬ 
man’s  fascinating  and  authoritative 
work  on  the  Franciscans2  has  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bibliography  and  two 
chapters  on  Franciscan  literature. 
Amongst  others  are  mentioned  Hales, 

2  A  History  of  the  Franciscan  Order  from 
its  Origins  to  the  Year  1517 ,  by  John  Moor¬ 
man.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xiv  +  641. 
£5. 
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the  Kildare  poems,  Bozon,  Herebert, 
Grimestone,  and  Wiburn. 

When  H.  R.  Patch’s  study  of  For- 
tuna  first  appeared,  D.  M.  Everett 
wrote  {YW  VIII.  126-7),  ‘Justice 
cannot  be  done  in  a  short  notice  to 
the  thoroughness  of  his  investigation 
or  the  interest  of  his  many  quotations 
and  references’.  Over  forty  years  have 
gone  by,  yet  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  work  remains,  and  the  reprint 
is  to  be  welcomed.3  It  is  clear  and 
good,  except  possibly  for  some  woolli¬ 
ness  about  plate  1 1 .  Such  learning, 
and  worn  with  such  a  light  air,  is 
now  rare,  as  equally  is  the  ability  to 
respond  to  the  demands  which  pro¬ 
fessor  Patch  confidently  made  upon 
his  readers.  The  rewards  are  still 
there  for  those  prepared  to  make  the 
effort.  R.  J.  Schoeck  writes  ‘On  rhe¬ 
toric  in  fourteenth-century  Oxford’ 
{MS).  The  Ciceronian  tradition  of 
rhetoric  remained  strong  throughout 
the  middle  ages,  and  rhetoric  was 
taught  in  the  university  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century — a  conclusion  with 
implications  beyond  those  it  has  for 
literary  studies.  W.  Rothwell  inves¬ 
tigates  ‘The  teaching  of  French  in 
medieval  England’  {MLR).  There  is  a 
trend  towards  replacement  of  French 
as  the  vernacular  by  English  before 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
became  an  acquired  language,  neces¬ 
sary  for  advancement,  and  was  taught 
to  noble  and  scholarly  classes,  often 
in  an  Anglo-Norman  or  anglicized 
form.  When  John  of  Cornwall  al¬ 
lowed  his  boys  to  construe  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  he  was  probably  merely  recogniz¬ 
ing  an  irresistible  development.  J.  C. 
Jennings  traces  ‘The  origins  of  the 
“Elements  Series”  of  the  Miracles 
of  the  Virgin’  {Medieval  and  Renais¬ 
sance  Studies)  compiled  by  Dominic 
of  Evesham  in  the  twelfth  century. 

3  The  Goddess  Fortune  in  Mediaeval  Litera¬ 
ture,  by  H.  R.  Patch.  Frank  Cass  &  Co.  pp. 
xii  +  215.  12  plates.  15s.  (1968  for  1967.) 
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The  legends  came  via  Italy  and  France 
to  England  in  the  late  tenth  to  early 
twelfth  centuries.  There,  in  the  twelfth, 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  and  the  effects  were  felt  through¬ 
out  Europe.  There  is  a  most  useful 
appendix  of  the  plots  of  Dominic’s 
legends.  G.  Blaicher  adds  to  his  1966 
thesis  {YW  XLVII.  75)  a  note  on 
‘Anglica  gens  est  optima  flens,  pes- 
sima  Edens’  (ES),  which  is  not  a 
medieval  proverb,  but  occurs  first  in 
E.  Chamberlayne’s  Angliae  Notitia 
of  1669.  It  is  his  own  variant  on  a 
sixteenth-century  Rustica  gens,  etc. 
That  is  to  say,  the  English  common 
people  are  best  when  things  are  going 
badly  for  them,  for  then  they  do  not 
interfere  disastrously  in  church  and 
state.  Professor  B.  J.  Whiting’s 
Proverbs,  Sentences  and  Proverbial 
Phrases  from  English  Writings  Mainly 
Before  1500  is  reviewed  in  chapter  II 
(p.  46).  B.  S.  Eastwood  in  ‘Mediaeval 
empiricism:  the  case  of  Grosseteste’s 
optics’  ( Speculum )  shows  how  Gros¬ 
seteste  develops  the  rules  of  optics 
like  geometrical  propositions.  Ex- 
perimentum  is  best  translated  ‘ex¬ 
perience’,  and  admits  evidence,  often 
eclectic,  not  now  admissible  as  ‘ex¬ 
periment’.  Both  personal  experience 
and  reports  by  others  are  accepted. 
R.  C.  Dales  and  S.  Gieben  describe 
‘The  Prooemium  to  Robert  Grosse¬ 
teste’s  Hexaemeroif  {Speculum),  the 
manuscripts  and  sources.  He  was 
clearly  capable  of  translating  from 
the  Greek.  He  is  eager  that  there  shall 
be  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
Jerome  (rejecting,  however,  astro¬ 
logy  as  a  useful  science,  because  of  the 
superstitious  uses  to  which  it  is  put). 
R.  B.  Patterson  in  ‘Stephen’s  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Charter:  another  case  against 
William  of  Malmesbury’  {Speculum) 
adds  another  strong  reason  to  doubt 
the  reliability  of  Historia  Novella 
since  William  has  erred  on  a  key  point 
of  the  chronology  of  Stephen’s 


reign,  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  Earl 
Robert  and  the  king.  J.  R.  Roskell 
makes  ‘A  consideration  of  certain 
aspects  and  problems  of  the  English 
Modus  Tenendi  Parliamentum ’  {BJRL) 
an  anonymous  Latin  treatise  of  not 
later  than  the  fourteenth  century,  pur¬ 
porting  to  describe  how  English 
parliaments  had  been  called  since  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
what  they  must  do.  ‘It  helps  to  illu¬ 
minate  that  slow  change  of  opinion 
which  conditioned  the  grafting  on 
to  the  older  curialist  tradition  of 
parliament,  of  the  newer  principle 
of  constant  representation  there,  by 
processes  of  election,  of  local  com¬ 
munities.’ 

We  were  warned  that  the  ninth 
supplement  of  Wells’s  Manual  would 
probably  be  the  last.  It  was  obvious 
that  if  this  invaluable  work  was  to 
be  perpetuated  it  must  be  in  some 
new  form.  YW  XLVIII.64  briefly 
welcomed  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
edition,4  the  work  for  which  has  been 
divided  amongst  six  scholars.  The 
whole  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  now 
included,  though  sensibly  (as  in 
Robbins  and  Cutler’s  Supplement  to 
the  Index)  1500  has  not  been  made 
an  arbitrary  cut-off  date.  Some  rele¬ 
vant  sixteenth-century  material  is 
also  included.  The  whole  has  been 
most  carefully  revised,  even  down  to 
minor  items,  and,  in  fact,  it  must 
rather  be  called  rewritten.  The  divi¬ 
sion  of  Romances  into  groups  on  the 
ground  of  subject  matter,  or  on  any 
grounds,  is  a  particularly  difficult 
business,  and  the  reader  must  not 
complain  if  the  method  of  dividing 
up  the  field  between  the  collaborators 
is  not  to  his  liking.  The  least  satis- 

4  A  Manual  of  Writings  in  Middle  English 
1050-1500,  general  editor,  J.  Burke  Severs. 
Fascicule  1.  I  Romances.  Archon  Books: 
Shoe  String  Press  (for  the  Conn.  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences)  (1967  in  U.S.A.).  pp.  338. 
$12.50;  £5  lO.s.  Paper  $10.50;  £4  12s. 
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factory  part  may  well  turn  out  to  be 
the  critical  judgments  of  the  various 
items,  and  that  mainly  because  the 
contributors  have  no  space  to  develop 
supporting  argument.  The  list  of 
‘General  and  Tangential  Studies’ 
might  have  been  expanded  (e.g.  Jor¬ 
dan  is  in,  but  Luick  is  not),  but  better 
still  contracted  by  the  removal  to  a 
quite  separate  place  of  items  having 
general  reference  to  the  whole  field 
of  Middle  English.  There  is  a  very 
useful  Volume-Year  Correspondence 
chart  for  periodicals.  Misprints  are, 
perhaps  inevitably,  rather  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  one  would  like.  A  hearty 
welcome  is  due  to  ‘the  new  Wells’. 
It  will  undoubtedly  do  all  that  we 
came  to  rely  on  the  old  one  to  do,  and 
we  owe  great  thanks  to  the  contri¬ 
butors  for  the  effort  and  thought  that 
has  gone  into  it.  W.  Matthews’s  bib¬ 
liography,5  devoting  sixty  pages  to 
Middle  English,  is  selective,  and  ‘ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  important  items  the 
cut-off  date  is  1965’.  There  are  some 
unaccountable  omissions,  however. 
Rickert  on  painting  and  Stone  on 
sculpture  are  there,  but  not  Webb  on 
architecture.  Brown  and  Robbins’s 
Index  is  mentioned,  but  not  the 
Supplement.  Cawley’s  Everyman  and 
Medieval  Morality  Plays  appears,  but 
not  his  essential  separate  edition  of 
Everyman.  There  are  some  misprints. 
Whatever  Ludus  Coventriae  is,  it 
is  not  a  ‘Coventry  Play’,  and  not  many 
would  call  De  Clerico  et  Puella  a 
morality.  Chambers’s  O.H.E.L.  vol¬ 
ume  needs  special  mention  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  drama.  All  this  is  not  to 
say  that  the  bibliography  may  not 
prove  very  useful  to  its  intended 
users.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  a  second 
edition  will  no  doubt  improve  on  the 
first.  D.  Finlay  reports  on  ‘Current 

5  Old  and  Middle  English  Literature, 
compiled  by  W.  Matthews.  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts.  pp.  xvi+112.  Paper  $1.75; 
15i.  6  d. 


trends  in  medieval  bibliography’, 
{MS)  surveying  the  field  of  what  has 
been  and  is  being  done. 

The  second  edition  of  Early  Middle 
English  Verse  and  Prose,6  which  has 
already  established  itself  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  textbook,  corrects  errors  and  the 
many  misprints  of  the  first.  (YW 
XLVIII.  69). 

A.  G.  Rigg’s  ‘descriptive  index’  of  a 
mid-fifteenth-century  commonplace 
book7 — a  miscellany  assembled  for 
the  amusement  of  the  compiler — 
shows  ‘the  poem  in  society’.  The 
selection  of  Latin  and  English  items 
is  of  some  interest  to  the  literary 
critic  and  social  historian,  for  it  was 
made  by  an  educated  man  at  ‘a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  English  litera¬ 
ture’.  The  compiler  liked  satire, 
burlesque,  parody,  but  his  taste  was 
for  straightforward  imagery  and  not 
(in  the  English  pieces  at  least)  for 
aureate  diction  and  rhetorical  em¬ 
bellishment.  Strongly  emotional 
pieces  are  largely  absent.  He  tends 
to  neglect  current  fashion,  and  Dr. 
Rigg  sees  his  medieval  preferences  as 
the  result  of  ‘the  “divisive”  aspect  of 
culture’  already  appearing  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Many  of  the  items 
are  being  or  have  been  printed  else¬ 
where,  and  a  full  edition  would  have 
been  impractical,  or  even  an  obstacle 
to  the  overall  view  presented  here. 
Many  items  are  of  fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury  date  (some  Latin  ones  even  ear¬ 
lier),  but  later  additions  were  also 
made.  The  collection  is  associated 
with  Glastonbury,  and  the  items  with 
a  direct  bearing  on  this,  and  the 

6  Early  Middle  English  Verse  and  Prose,  ed. 
J.  A.  W.  Bennett  and  G.  V.  Smithers,  with  a 
glossary  by  N.  Davis.  2nd.  ed.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.  42 s. 

7  A  Glastonbury  Miscellany  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  A  descriptive  index  of  Trinity  College 
Cambridge  MS.  0.9.38,  by  A.  G.  Rigg. 
Oxford  English  Monographs.  O.U.P.  pp. 
viii+161.  22 s.  6d.  Revd.  N&Q  June,  1969, 
226.  See  also  YW  XLVII.  91,  130;  XLVIII. 
81,82. 
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additions,  are  printed  in  appendixes. 
The  language  is  basically  fourteenth- 
century,  with  few  south-western  char¬ 
acteristics,  but  showing  some  fifteenth 
century  changes.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  compiler  was  author  of  any 
of  the  pieces,  nor  is  any  exemplar 
of  any  item  extant,  though  many  were 
popular.  Dr.  Rigg  has  well  shown  the 
interest  and  information  that  can  be 
found  in  the  study  of  a  medieval 
manuscript  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
merely  of  its  separate  items.  The 
taste  of  his  compiler  can  be  interest¬ 
ingly  compared  with  that  of  Hoccleve, 
as  described  in  Mitchell’s  book  (see 
below).  Rigg  also  prints  ‘Two  Latin 
poems  against  the  friars’  (MS)  from 
the  commonplace  book.  The  first 
identifies  the  two  thieves  beside  the 
cross  of  Christ  with  a  Dominican 
and  a  Franciscan,  the  second  con¬ 
demns  the  friars  who  by  their  arro¬ 
gance  and  hypocrisy  are  trying  to 
enslave  the  university  (of  Oxford). 

V.  J.  Scattergood  draws  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  ‘Two  medieval  book  lists’ 
( Library )  in  the  inventories  of  the 
forfeited  property  of  Sir  Simon  Bur¬ 
ley  (executed  1388)  and  William  de 
Walcote  (confiscation  for  debt,  1358). 
Most  of  William’s  books  are  in  Latin 
(he  was  a  cleric),  most  of  Sir  Simon’s 
in  French.  (His  item  18  is  the  only 
English  book — probably  on  hunting, 
but  cf.  R.  M.  Wilson’s  Lost  Litera¬ 
ture,  p.  129).  William’s  books  are 
religious,  as  are  some  of  Sir  Simon’s. 
His  also  include  a  book  on  govern¬ 
ment,  romances,  the  prophecies  of 
Merlin,  and  the  Brut.  R.  H.  Robbins 
in  a  serious  but  entertaining  essay 
urges  scholars  to  have  ‘Mirth  in 
manuscripts’  (E&S),  i.e.  to  enjoy 
themselves  with  the  necessary  re¬ 
search  still  to  be  done  there.  ‘To  read 
manuscripts  is  a  liberal  education.’ 
Some  of  his  varied  and  curious  trouves 
he  shares  with  us  here,  to  show 
how  revealing  they  can  be  of  the  life 


and  thought  of  those  who  made  and 
used  them.  New  material  is  still  to 
be  found  by  the  lucky  or  attentive 
reader,  especially  in  prose.  He  re¬ 
peats  (cf.  Supplement)  his  plea  for  an 
Index  of  Middle  English  prose,  sets 
out  a  programme  of  mapping  and 
editing,  and  ends  with  some  examples 
of  lyrics  found  in  non-literary  manu¬ 
scripts.  A.  N.  L.  Munby  traces  the 
history  of  the  ownership  of  ‘The 
Bedford  Missal ’  ( TLS  18  April)  from 
its  initial  making  between  1423  and 
1460  for  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  to 
the  ‘slightly  undignified  circumstances’ 
in  which  it  became  B.M.  Add.  MS. 
18,850. 

A  welcome  is  due  to  the  reprint  of 
Steenstrup’s  important  work  on  the 
medieval  Scandinavian  ballad,8  with 
a  new  introduction  and  a  biblio¬ 
graphical  essay  on  ‘Modern  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Ballad  Research’.  Fowler’s 
new  foreword  stresses  ‘the  import¬ 
ance  of  Scandinavian  balladry  for 
students  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
popular  ballads’,  mentions  major 
works  on  balladry  since  Steenstrup, 
and  emphasizes  the  continuing  im¬ 
portance  of  Steenstrup’s  work,  in 
spite  of  certain  inevitable  nineteenth- 
century  attitudes.  Hildeman  similarly 
writes  with  truth,  ‘Although  several 
of  Steenstrup’s  conclusions  and  state¬ 
ments  could  be  disputed  to-day,  it  is 
surprising  that  most  of  them  are  still 
valid’. 

A.  M.  Kinghorn’s  short  guide  to 
the  medieval  drama9  may  seem  at 
times  to  simplify  complex  issues,  but 
this  must  be  excused  by  the  conden- 

8  The  Medieval  Popular  Ballad,  by  J.  C.  H. 
R.  Steenstrup.  Translated  with  intro,  by  E. 
G.  Cox.  New  foreword  by  D.  C.  Fowler. 
Bibliog.  essay  by  K.-I.  Hildeman.  University 
of  Washington  Press,  pp.  xxxii  +  269.  Paper 
$2.95;  25 s.  (First  ed.  1891;transl.  1914.) 

9  Medieval  Drama,  by  A.  M.  Kinghorn. 
(Literature  in  Perspective :  general  editor, 
K.  H.  Grose.)  Evans  Bros.  pp.  160.  4  plates. 
185.  Paperback  105. 
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sation  this  useful  series  demands. 
The  survey  of  accepted  ideas  on  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  drama  is 
clear  and  (so  far  as  conventional 
theories  allow)  logical.  He  lays  em¬ 
phasis  on  its  ‘visual  and  aural’  rather 
than  its  literary  appeal,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  seeing  it  in  the  social  and 
religious  context  of  the  period.  The 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book  is 
that  which  deals  with  staging  and 
performance.  There  is  sometimes 
vagueness  in  ostensibly  precise  state¬ 
ments,  and  guesswork  is  not  always 
absent.  It  cannot  be  said  in  one 
breath  that  fifteenth-century  stage 
properties  were  simple,  and  in  the 
next  that  ‘elaboration  of  stage  prop¬ 
erties  was  .  .  .  one  reason  for  the  tak¬ 
ing-over  of  performances  by  the  trade 
guilds’.  There  is  no  stage  direction 
in  the  Wakefield  Noah  which  ‘de¬ 
mands  the  drawing  into  “the  place” 
of  the  Ark  on  wheels’.  If  ‘the  church’ 
can  be  said  to  have  had  an  attitude 
to  the  plays,  we  are  unlikely  to  learn 
it  from  a  Wycliffite  sermon.  Nor  is  it 
enough  to  state  that  ‘common  sense’ 
would  lead  us  to  expect  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
and  the  players.  What  we,  in  post- 
Reformation  twentieth-century  Eng¬ 
land,  should  expect  is  not  always  rele¬ 
vant,  as  Dr.  Kinghorn  points  out  in 
other  places.  But,  to  end  on  a  more 
positive  note,  the  author  has  done  a 
service  to  teachers  and  students  in 
drawing  so  much  so  clearly  into  such 
small  compass.  In  Biblical  Drama  in 
England  (see  chapter  VI,  p.  130  and 
footnote)  M.  Roston  compares  the 
stylized  presentation  of  good  New 
Testament  characters  with  (what  he 
is  more  interested  in)  the  realism  of 
the  bad,  Biblically  nondescript,  or 
Old  Testament  characters.  As  the 
typological  significance  of  the  last 
weakens  with  time,  they  become  more 
human.  Whereas  realistic  elements  are 
grafted  on  to  Secunda  Pastorum,  they 


grow  organically  in  Mactatio  Abel 
and  Noah.  G.  E.  Wellwarth  in  ‘From 
ritual  to  drama’  (JGE)  traces  the 
story  of  English  drama  from  the  ‘ex¬ 
planatory  and  hortatory’  liturgical 
play,  through  the  time  when  ‘the 
actors  came  out  into  the  open  again’ 
until  its  elimination  by  the  Puritans, 
‘for  it  was  no  longer  an  emanation  of 
the  people  as  a  whole’.  A.  Williams 
discusses  ‘Typology  and  the  cycle 
plays:  some  criteria’  {Speculum).  The 
plays,  if  they  are  worthy  of  the  critic’s 
attention,  must  stand  as  drama,  ‘not 
as  sermons,  lyrics,  structures  of  ima¬ 
gery,  or  typological  statements  of 
Christian  doctrine’.  A  close  reading 
may  often  reveal,  or  appear  to  reveal, 
meanings  or  unifying  principles  which 
would  not  be  apparent  in  perform¬ 
ance.  What,  in  fact,  can  typological 
exegesis  tell  us  about  the  plays?  A 
typology  is  a  sort  of  metaphor,  and 
must  be  striking  to  be  effective.  Is  it 
theatrically  communicable?  Medieval 
plays  were  experienced  once,  or  at 
long  intervals.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
audience  was  familiar  with  the  liturgy 
and  understood,  at  least  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  the  typological  method.  But  a 
typology  must  be  authenticated  in 
popular  rather  than  in  learned  litera¬ 
ture.  Some  plays — Abraham  and 
Isaac,  the  Shepherds’  Plays — will 
stand  up  to  these  tests,  but  not  on 
such  an  intensively  detailed  level  as 
has  often  been  assumed.  But  does  the 
typology  add  to  the  central  meaning 
of  the  play?  In  the  case  of  Isaac,  one 
would  expect  the  York  play,  with  its 
thirty-year-old  Isaac,  to  be  best. 
But  it  is  the  plays  with  a  child-Isaac, 
which  emphasize  the  virtue  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  that  are  dramatically  most 
effective.  The  Chester  typological 
commentary  is  outside  the  framework 
of  the  play.  The  authors  have  moved 
away  from  typology  to  dramatic  ac¬ 
tion.  J.  Gardner  affirms,  in  ‘Imagery 
and  allusion  in  the  Wakefield  Noah 
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play’  ( PLL ),  the  play’s  unity.  The 
opening  emphasizes  the  authority 
and  triune  nature  of  God,  and  intro¬ 
duces  the  important  ‘light  imagery’. 
Both  Lucifer  and  Adam  introduce 
discord.  Noah  underlines  ‘the  crea¬ 
ture’s  debt  to  power’,  God  ‘his  debt 
to  divine  love’.  The  rejection  of  both 
love  and  duty  is  reflected  in  the 
comic  sections,  when  Uxor  disobeys 
Noah.  Finally,  harmony  returns.  I. 
Roberts  quotes  ( N&Q )  ‘Another 
parallel  to  the  Mak  story’  from  the 
West  Riding  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
C.  Elliott  discusses  ‘Language  and 
theme  in  the  Towneley  Magnus 
Herodes ’  (MS).  Herod  swears  by  the 
God  he  rejects.  The  use  of  king  of 
kings  to  describe  Herod  ‘burlesques 
the  attributes’  of  God.  Herod  en¬ 
thralls  free  men,  but  not  in  the  way 
Christ  does.  The  playwright  uses 
language  subtly  to  intensify  his 
theme.  In  this  he  shows  his  indivi¬ 
duality.  R.  T.  Meyer  discusses  ‘The 
liturgical  background  of  medieval 
Cornish  drama’  ( Trivium ).  Para¬ 
phrases  of  the  Bible,  direct  borrowing 
from  a  hymn  of  Sedulius,  reminis¬ 
cences  of  and  parallelisms  with 
liturgical  usages,  stories  from  the 
apocryphal  gospels,  folklore  elements, 
are  all  found.  E.  T.  Schell  writes  ‘On 
the  imitation  of  life’s  pilgrimage  in 
The  Castle  of  Perseverance''  ( JEGP ). 
It  is  a  mistake  to  see  the  moralities 
solely  in  terms  of  a  dramatic  version 
of  Prudentius’s  Psychomachia.  If  we 
compare  the  Castle  with  poems  such 
as  Le  pelerinage  de  la  vie  humaine,  we 
see  a  shared  pattern  of  action  and  a 
common  use  of  ‘place  as  an  index  of 
moral  state  and  movements  through 
space  as  indices  of  moral  progress’. 
Play  and  poem  refer  to  a  common 
model — the  pilgrimage  of  the  spirit. 
The  journey  motif  is  ultimately 
dropped  in  the  morality  because  the 
difficulty  and  indirectness  of  the  de¬ 
vice  make  it  unsuitable  for  the  stage. 


Articles  on  the  drama  by  T.  Fry 
(American  Benedictine  Review  1967) 
and  B.  Sanders  (CompD)  have  not 
been  accessible. 

E.  G.  Stanley  shows  that  the  re¬ 
dating  of  the  Caligula  manuscript 
upsets  our  theories  about  ‘The  date  of 
La3amon’s  Brut ’  (N&Q),  for  we  are 
not  now  compelled  to  seek  evidence 
for  an  early  date.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  many  copies  lay  between  the 
original  and  Caligula.  The  terminus  a 
quo  remains  1189.  The  only  evidence 
that  might  tell  against  a  later  date  of 
composition  is  the  archaic  flavour  of 
Caligula’s  language.  For  H.  Ring- 
bom’s  Studies  in  the  Narrative  Tech¬ 
nique  of  Beowulf  and  Lawman’s  Brut 
see  Chapter  III  (p.  64).  L.Muir  con¬ 
siders  ‘King  Arthur’s  northern  con¬ 
quests  in  the  Leges  Anglorum  Londi- 
niis  Collectae ’  (MAS).  The  second 
reference  to  Arthur  in  the  Leges 

(Liebermann,  Gesetze  p.  659)  prob¬ 

ably  relies  on  Adam  of  Bremen  rather 
than  Geoffrey,  and  may  possibly 
have  some  connection  with  the 

Gestae  Arthuri. 

R.  W.  Ackerman  considers  ‘Sir 
Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  and 
its  interpreters’  (Avery  Essays),  in 
which  he  looks  at  treatments  since 
M.  W.  Bloomfield’s  ‘Appraisal’ 
(PMLA  LXXVI  (1961),  7-19).  The 
old  issues  continue  to  be  dealt  with, 
but  the  proportion  of  writers  pre¬ 
senting  a  ‘reading’  of  the  whole 

poem  increases.  Ackerman  considers 
the  various  views  as  to  the  controlling 
theme:  cortaysye,  trawthe,  renown, 
a  criticism  of  contemporary  romance, 
the  irreconcilable  ideas  of  the 
chivalric  code,  the  evils  resulting 
from  courtly  love,  links  with  the  Grail 
quest.  All  the  current  approaches 
offer  scope  for  further  study,  except 
perhaps  the  one  that  Gawain’s  appeal 
lies  primarily  in  his  ‘failure’.  S.  S. 
Hussey  in  ‘Sir  Gawain  and  romance 
writing’  (SN)  considers  how  much  the 
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meaning  of  the  poem  is  revealed  by 
the  poet’s  use  of  the  romance  conven¬ 
tion.  The  poem  progresses  from  a  con¬ 
ventional  (but,  in  a  sense,  real  world) 
through  a  romance  world  in  which 
anything,  even  an  absurd  bargain, 
may  happen,  back  to  the  real  again. 
As  compared  with  many  romances, 
however,  here  we  are  always  aware  of 
what  is  going  on,  and  sure  that  each 
episode  has  a  bearing  on  the  whole. 
There  is  no  striving  for  mere  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  The  poet  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  words  and  the  weight  they 
may  be  made  to  bear,  e.g.  the  use  of 
gomen,  the  play  of  words  in  the 
temptation  scenes  (with  its  use  of 
familiar  vocabulary).  All  romance 
writers  are  agreed  on  the  importance 
of  trawthe.  The  Gawain-poet  makes 
it  central.  He  takes  the  convention  and 
invests  it  with  new  life — presenting 
not  a  universally  successful  hero,  but 
one  faced  with  dilemmas  which  he 
must  resolve.  ‘The  paradox  is  that 
only  the  very  best  are  good  enough  to 
fail.’  R.  C.  Pierle  in  ‘ Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight :  a  study  in  moral 
complexity’  (SoQ)  considers  the  poet’s 
‘rather  darkly  ascetic  Christian  atti¬ 
tude’  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with 
romance  elements.  Contrast  and 
paradox  are  apparent  at  every  level. 
The  most  important  conflict  is  due 
to  the  dual  nature  of  man.  Gawain 
fails  both  the  test  of  courage  and  the 
test  of  chastity,  for,  although  he  re¬ 
mains  chaste  in  body,  he  is  lustful  in 
mind.  This  ‘inner  sin  of  lust’  causes 
his  failure  of  nerve.  Finally  he  comes 
to  realize,  and  repent,  his  sin.  W.  O. 
Evans  suggests  that  ‘Gawain’s  new 
pentangle’  ( Trivium )  is  newnpt  because 
it  is  newly  painted,  but  because  the 
adoption  of  this  new,  explicitly  Chris¬ 
tian,  device  (instead  of  his  usual  eagle, 
lion  or  gryphon)  shows  the  knight  of 
cortaysye  to  be  presenting  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  the  courtly  virtue — one  in 
which  clannes  is  essential.  The  lady 


expects  somewhat  else.  A.  K.  Hieatt 
discusses  ‘Sir  Gawain :  pentangle, 
luf-lace,  numerical  structure’  ( PLL ). 
The  poem  is  mainly  about  keeping 
troth.  The  lace  does  not  arbitrarily, 
but  naturally,  symbolize  imperfec¬ 
tion,  and  thus  balances  the  pentangle. 
It  is  the  colour  of  disloyalty  in  love. 
Lace  has  a  contemporary  connota¬ 
tion  of  ‘snare’  (e.g.  of  love),  and  is 
knotted,  whereas  the  pentangle  is  a 
protection,  and  is  endless.  Hieatt  ends 
by  drawing  to  our  attention  the 
number-patterning  in  the  poem,  and 
especially  the  importance  of  the 
number  five.  The  pattern  is  com¬ 
plex,  and  ‘I  see  no  way  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  it  fully’.  The  balance  of  the  poem 
emphasizes  its  theme:  troth  versus 
untroth.  In  ‘Gawain  and  Aeneas’  (ES) 
A.  David  contends  that  it  is  logical 
to  take  tulk  of  line  3  as  Aeneas, 
not  Antenor.  But  how  can  a  man 
betray  his  country  and  be  ‘trewest  on 
erthe’?  The  cycle  of  history,  good  and 
bad,  is  reflected  in  man,  as  we  see  in 
Gawain  himself.  From  their  trial 
both  he  and  Aeneas  emerge  purified. 
In  the  end  is  the  beginning.  D.  Mills 
makes  ‘An  analysis  of  the  temptation 
scenes  in  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight ’  ( JEGP ),  not  attempting  a 
new  interpretation  of  them,  but  try¬ 
ing  to  account  for  the  ‘effect  of 
comedy  and  moral  tension’.  The  first 
day’s  dialogue  is  comic,  and  depends 
on  the  sexual  significance  acquired 
by  words  and  themes  from  a  social 
and  martial  context.  Gawain  tries 
to  eliminate  the  sexual  innuendoes, 
but  the  lady  is  often  a  match  for 
him.  He  feels  no  moral  conflict: 
his  thoughts  are  on  the  blow  he  must 
receive.  The  second  day’s  temptation 
is  concerned  with  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  expected  courtly  action  and 
Gawain’s  action.  Argument  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  word-play,  and  comedy 
is  lessened.  There  is  an  increased  sense 
of  moral  danger.  On  the  third  day  the 
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lady  makes  a  personal  and  emotional 
demand.  But  his  rejection  is  firm  and 
final,  and  the  ultimate  unworthy  sur¬ 
render  is  a  betrayal  of  ideals,  an  anti¬ 
climax.  If  Gawain  really  trusts  in  God 
(2138-9),  then  the  lapse  is  needless: 
a  bitter  irony.  A.  Samson,  in  reply  to 
D.  S.  Brewer  (YW  XLV1II.  71),  em¬ 
phasizes  ( EIC )  ‘the  careful  system  of 
parallels  and  correspondences  by 
which  the  events  [of  Sir  Gawain ]  are 
related  to  form  a  complete  unity’. 
From  the  entry  of  the  Green  Knight, 
all  moves  towards  the  final  testing  of 
Sir  Gawain  both  as  regards  the  cove¬ 
nant  then  made  and  also  his  inter¬ 
vening  actions.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  a  parallel  is  being  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  court  and  the  heavenly  king¬ 
dom,  nor  that  Bercilak  or  his  court 
are  hostile  to  Arthur’s  court.  Morgan 
is  certainly  hostile  toward  Guinevere 
— traditionally  the  destroyer  of  the 
Round  Table.  The  conflict  is  not 
between  good  and  evil.  The  valour 
and  courtesy  of  the  courtly  ideal  is 
being  tested.  J.  Eadie  in  ‘Morgain  la 
fee  and  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Gawain’’ 
( Neophilologus )  contends  that  Berci- 
lak’s  last  reference  to  Morgan  as  the 
originator  of  the  plot  is  meant  not  to 
explain  something  which,  in  fact,  we 
are  no  longer  interested  in,  but  to 
alert  us  to  what  is  still  to  come. 
Gawain  has  left  the  historical  world 
of  the  young  court,  with  its  potential 
for  good  or  evil,  for  an  unnatural 
world  in  which  judgment  on  a  diffi¬ 
cult  moral  choice  is  immediate.  At 
the  end,  as  the  reference  to  Morgan 
reminds  us,  he  must  return  to  where 
the  issues  are  not  clear-cut,  and  where 
the  court  will  in  the  end  be  found 
wanting.  P.  J.  Lucas  considers  ‘Ga- 
wain’s  anti-feminism’  ( N&Q )  in  lines 
2414-9  to  be  very  much  to  the  point, 
since  his  fault  arises  directly  from  the 
lady’s  success.  She,  like  her  biblical 
counterparts,  is  the  agent  of  deceit. 
The  warning  against  trusting  women 


in  2420-1  does  not,  however,  apply 
to  David,  who  was  merely  (2419) 
‘made  faulty  through  Bathsheba’. 

Two  volumes  on  Sir  Gawain  are 
added  to  the  number  of  anthologies 
of  critical  essays  on  medieval  litera¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
they  should  overlap.  The  larger10  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  well-known  and  some  of 
the  lesser-known  names  in  Gawain 
criticism.  It  opens  with  Mrs.  Loomis’s 
chapter  from  Arthurian  Literature 
and  Bloomfield’s  PMLA  survey  as 
Introduction,  followed  by  sections 
on  ‘Critical  Issues’,  ‘Style  and  Tech¬ 
nique’,  ‘Characters  and  Setting’  and 
‘Interpretations’.  The  smaller11  opens 
with  an  extract  from  D.  Everett’s 
Essays,  and  contains  six  essays,  some 
‘View  Points’  (shorter  passages  from 
other  sources),  and  an  introduction 
by  the  editor  which  attempts  to  set 
the  poem  in  its  contemporary  con¬ 
text  and  to  map  some  of  the  ‘agreed’ 
lines  on  which  an  approach  to  the 
poem  can  be  made.  Both  selections 
are  well  made,  and  many  an  under¬ 
graduate  essay  will  no  doubt  be  in¬ 
debted  to  them,  if  not  to  the  poem. 
One  wonders,  however,  whether  the 
removal  of  a  chapter  of  a  book  and 
its  reproduction  as  a  separate  ‘essay’ 
is  fair  either  to  author  or  reader. 
Borroff’s  translation  of  Sir  Gawain 
(YW  XLVIII.  72)  is  now  published 
in  England  (Longmans,  Green.  9s  6 d). 
P.  H.  Webb’s  article  (Unisa  English 
Studies,  1967)  on  the  poem  was  not 
accessible. 

I.  Bishop  sets  out  to  define  the 

10  Critical  Studies  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the 
Green  Knight,  ed.  D.  R.  Howard  and  C.  K. 
Zacher.  Notre  Dame  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  331. 
£3  11s.  6 d.  Paperback  $2.95;  28s. 

11  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  ed.  D.  Fox. 
Prentice-Hall.  pp.  115.  Cloth  40s.  Paperback 
13s.,  $1.25. 

12  ‘Pearl’  in  its  Setting.  A  Critical  Study  of 
the  Structure  and  Meaning  of  the  Middle 
English  Poem,  by  I.  Bishop.  Basil  Blackwell, 
pp.  viii-F  151.  £2. 
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cultural  setting  of  the  Pearl.12  Al¬ 
though  it  must  always  have  been  a 
complex  poem,  a  knowledge  of  its 
cultural  background  and  assumptions 
must  have  made  it  easier  for  a  con¬ 
temporary  audience  to  understand. 
The  poem  was  written  on  the  occasion 
of  a  child's  death  as  an  account  of  the 
spiritual  illumination  resulting  from 
meditating  upon  it.  The  poem's  genre 
is  difficult  to  define,  for  it  includes 
many  modes.  Hardly  a  full-scale 
allegory,  neither  is  it  truly  an  elegy, 
for  its  purpose  is  consolation  rather 
than  mourning.  Consolatio  was  a 
recognized  genre.  Whether  the  Pearl- 
poet  was  aware  of  this  cannot  be 
said,  but  all  the  conventional  doc¬ 
trinal  material  of  the  genre  is  directed 
in  his  case  towards  its  main  end.  The 
numerical  external  structure,  or  stanza 
pattern,  may  recall  the  corona,  in 
which  the  pearls  (stanzas)  represent 
the  virtuous  souls,  of  which  the 
child  is  one.  But  this  piece  of  virtuos¬ 
ity  is  secondary  to  the  argument  (the 
internal  structure)  which  is  also  or¬ 
dered,  though  the  dreamer’s  pro¬ 
gress  is  not  orderly.  The  second  part 
of  the  vision,  less  appealing  to  the 
modern  reader,  is  nevertheless  an 
essential  demonstration  of  the  child’s 
relation  to  her  Saviour;  this  is  the 
mourner’s  consolation.  During  the 
debate,  the  child  turns  the  dreamer’s 
arguments;  she  urges  him  to  look  to 
his  own  salvation,  by  attempting  to 
recover  through  grace  her  own  state 
of  innocence.  Although  the  child 
literally  lived  she  has  a  sensus  spirit- 
ualis  in  the  theologians’  sense: 
i.e.  she  figures  the  state  of  innocence 
necessary  for  salvation.  To  speak  of 
her  as  a  ‘pearl’  is,  however,  a  poetic 
aenigma,  but  a  temporary  aenigma 
only,  for  a  revelation  of  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  is  later  made.  The  personifica¬ 
tions  of  abstracts  (e.g.  litf-daungere, 
wyrde)  give  way  to  the  reality  of  the 
Prime  Mover.  At  the  beginning  the 


father  imagines  he  has  lost  his  pearl. 
But  the  pearl  is,  in  fact,  beyond  his 
possession,  for  it  is  the  child’s  im¬ 
mortal  part.  From  this  we  pass  to  the 
pearl’s  further  significances;  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  what  we  must 
do  to  please  God — the  pearl  of  great 
price,  in  short.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  child’s  death  was  providential 
for  the  father.  Mr.  Bishop  ends  his 
interesting  and  well-argued  book 
with  an  account  of  the  ‘sources  for 
the  characterization  of  the  maiden 
which  help  to  enrich  the  symbolism 
of  the  poem’  L.  Blenkner,  O.S.B.,  in 
‘The  theological  structure  of  Pearl’ 
( Traditio )  contends  that  it  is  ‘a  care¬ 
fully  structured  poetic  account  of  a 
spiritual  itinerary  culminating  in  an 
ecstasy  of  mystical  contemplation’. 
In  its  opening  it  uses  the  conventions 
of  the  fictional  secular  love  vision. 
At  its  close,  it  has  moved  to  those  of 
the  ‘real  religious  vision;  a  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  dream  (a 
gift  of  grace),  a  progress  from  con¬ 
fusion  to  peace,  such  as  the  contem¬ 
plative  experiences.’  The  progress  is 
through  three  stages:  an  initial  vision 
perceived  in  terms  of  sense  impres¬ 
sions;  a  passage  of  instruction,  or 
appeal  to  the  intellect,  by  the  maiden; 
and  finally,  an  inspired  revelation 
of  the  heavenly  city.  These  correspond 
to  Hugo  of  St.  Victor’s  classification 
of  the  three  modes  of  cognition:  co¬ 
gitation,  meditation,  contemplation. 
The  beginning  of  the  process,  the 
death  of  an  infant  prompting  an  ac¬ 
tive  desire  for  heaven,  may  be  merely 
a  device,  or  in  fact  the  poet’s  own  ex¬ 
perience.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  the 
poem  is  both  elegiac  and  allegorical. 

O.  D.  Macrae-Gibson  in  "Pearl:  the 
link-words  and  the  thematic  struc¬ 
ture’  (Neophilologus)  develops  the 
idea  that  the  link-words  are  of  them¬ 
atic  importance.  The  pearl  is  with¬ 
out  spot  physically  and  spiritually, 
but  also  not  to  be  found  in  a  particular 
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earthly  place.  Each  stage  has  its 
appropriate  word.  The  father  is  a 
jeweller  when  he  falsely  imagines  he 
can  repossess  his  (earthly)  pearl,  and 
it  is  only  when  the  vision  is  brought 
to  an  end  that  he  learns  that  ‘man 
must  take  his  satisfaction  in  what 
pleases  God’,  that  he  must  become 
worthy  of  God’s  paye.  E.  Wilson 
shows  ( NM )  that  the  words  ‘“Gostly 
Drem”  in  Pearl ’  line  90  indicate  that 
the  poet  was  familiar  with  fourteenth- 
century  classification  of  visions:  cor¬ 
poreal,  spiritual,  intellectual.  St. 
John’s  was  of  the  second  type.  So  is 
the  narrator’s,  but  he  is  still  con¬ 
taminated  by  anguish  over  the  loss 
of  an  earthly  good.  It  is  the  girl’s 
function  to  restore  the  religious  con¬ 
text,  and  only  after  instruction  does 
the  father’s  wit  begin  to  catch  up 
with  his  words.  O.  G.  Hill  suggests 
that  the  intended  ‘Audience  of  Pa¬ 
tience 1  ( MP  LXVI)  was  ‘a  select 
group  whose  principal  concern  was 
preaching’.  The  eighth  beatitude  was 
considered  particularly  important  to 
preachers,  and  patience  is  directly 
related  to  poverty — the  two  themes  of 
the  poem.  Jonah  lacked  both  vir¬ 
tues,  was  a  reluctant  preacher,  and  a 
type  of  unsatisfactory  cleric.  He  must 
not  be  allowed  to  escape  to  the  silent 
dwelling  of  the  gourd  tree. 

In  an  important  article  on  Piers 
Plowman,  ‘The  willful  trope:  some 
notes  on  personification  with  illus¬ 
trations  from  Piers  A ’  ( AnM ),  W.  C. 
Strange  suggests  that  only  our  own 
age  would  find  personification  in 
such  lines  as  VII.  70-3.  Medieval 
rhetoricians  distinguished  between 
figures  of  words  and  figures  of  thought. 
Personification  is  of  the  latter  type, 
whereas  this  passage  is  of  the 
former.  On  the  other  hand,  personi¬ 
fication  occurs  where  we  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  it — topothesia  in  VI.  48-56,  for 
instance,  where  the  lines  are  ‘moti¬ 
vated  and  then  supported  by  a  drama¬ 


tic  context’,  as  the  other  is  not.  Per¬ 
sonification  is  a  rich  and  variable 
technique.  In  the  passage  in  which 
Meed  rides  the  sheriff,  the  nightmare 
picture  shows  how  the  sheriff’s  appe¬ 
tite  has  come  to  dominate  him.  But 
in  our  post-Freudian  world  we  find 
it  hard  to  deal  with  a  figure  which 
‘demands  narrative  treatment  often 
at  some  length,’  and  is  ‘presenta¬ 
tional  rather  than  discursive  and  in¬ 
vestigative’.  A.  V.  C.  Schmidt  in  ‘A 
note  on  Langland’s  conception  of 
“Anima  ’’and  “Inwit”  ’  ( N&Q )  sug¬ 
gests  that  although  Langland  did  not 
distinguish  clearly  between  ‘soul  as 
life-principle’  and  ‘soul  as  seat  of 
reason’,  his  location  of  Anima  as 
mainly  in  the  heart  and  Inwit  as 
mainly  in  the  head  links  them  with 
these  two  aspects.  The  sources  of  his 
concept  are  possibly  Alcher  of  Clair- 
vaux  and  Cassiodorus.  E.  Vasta  pre¬ 
faces  his  new  anthology  on  Piers 
Plowman120  with  a  survey  of  trends  in 
interpretation  of  the  poem  since 
Skeat’s  edition,  and  attempts  to 
place  the  essays  in  the  volume  within 
the  pattern.  As  with  the  Gawain  an¬ 
thology  mentioned  above,  one  has 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  presenting 
as  essays,  even  with  warning,  ex¬ 
tracts  from  books,  especially  from 
such  work  as  that  of  Robertson  and 
Huppe.  Those  items  which  were 
originally  complete  essays,  however, 
are  well  chosen  and  should,  in 
combination  with  Dr.  Vasta’s  sur¬ 
vey,  help  to  chart  the  student  through 
some  difficult  seas.  A  more  selective 
bibliography  might  have  been  more 
appropriate  for  the  kind  of  reader  at 
which,  one  imagines,  the  anthology 
is  aimed.  For  instance,  the  mul¬ 
tiple  authorship  controversy  is  one 
on  which  beginners  could  spend  a  lot 
of  time  much  better  bestowed  else- 

12aInterpretations  of  Piers  Plowman,  ed. 
E.  Vasta.  Notre  Dame  U.P.  pp.  xx+378. 
Paperback  $3.25. 
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where.  More  advanced  students  will 
come  to  it  soon  enough,  and  by  other 
channels.  D.  Wesling’s  ‘Eschatology 
and  the  Language  of  Satire  in  Piers 
Plowman'  ( Criticism )  has  not  been 
accessible  for  review. 

P.  L.  Heyworth’s  edition  of  the 
Daw  and  Upland  texts13  brings  all 
three  together  for  the  first  time. 
Their  authors  cannot  be  identified, 
though  Daw  was  probably  a  Domini¬ 
can.  The  two  Upland  texts  seem  not 
to  be  by  the  same  author.  The 
editor  makes  a  cogent  argument 
for  dating  Daw’s  Reply  in  1419  or 
1420  (rather  than  Wright’s  1402). 
Upland  he  puts  between  1390  and 
1420  (later  rather  than  earlier)  and 
the  Reply  shortly  after  1450.  The  first 
two  are  probably  basically  Central 
Midlands,  the  Rejoinder  East  Mid¬ 
lands.  Contrary  to  Wright’s  opinion, 
Upland  is  mainly  in  prose,  whereas 
Reply  and  Rejoinder  are  debased  alli¬ 
terative  verse,  notable  only  in  show¬ 
ing  the  persistence  of  the  four-beat 
line.  The  1536  print  of  Upland  is  a 
different  version  from  that  of  the 
manuscripts.  Reply  is  corrupt,  and 
stands  at  two  or  three  removes  from 
the  original,  but  Rejoinder  is  probably 
a  holograph.  The  editor’s  text  has  in 
footnotes  relevant  variants  and  cor¬ 
rections,  and  he  gives  a  helpful  and 
interesting  commentary.  ‘The  modest 
interest  of  these  texts  is  that  of  a  foot¬ 
note  to  a  historical  controversy ...  If  I 
tidy  them  away  to  an  honest  grave  it  is 
not  with  any  claim  to  “definitiveness”, 
but  because  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  ever  be  disinterred 
again.’  Their  interest  is  modest,  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  still  real.  R.  E.  Lewis  tries 
to  establish  ‘The  date  of  the  Parte- 
ment  of  the  Thre  Ages'  {NAP)  by  the 
evidence  of  Youth’s  costume.  He 

13  Jack  Upland,  Friar  Daw’s  Reply  and 
Upland’s  Rejoinder,  ed.  P.  L.  Heyworth. 
Oxford  English  Monographs.  O.U.P.  pp. 
xii+176.  1  plate.  35.?.  (See  also  YlVXLVlll. 
76,  113-14.) 


dresses  in  the  high  fashion  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
L.  Gross  considers  ‘The  meaning  and 
oral-formulaic  use  of  riot  in  the 
alliterative  Morte  Arthure'  ( AnM ). 
Twenty-one  occurrences  are  listed, 
a  high  number  for  a  word  not  very 
common  in  Middle  English.  Its  mean¬ 
ings  are:  ‘to  causeaviolent disturbance 
in’  (transitive  verb);  ‘to  enjoy  oneself’ 
(reflexive  verb  and  adjective),  a  mean¬ 
ing  rare  elsewhere;  ‘royal  dignity’ 
noun),  where  it  isconfusedwithm7/n?e\ 
In  this  last  weare  guided  to  themeaning 
by  the  formula  reuerence  and  realtee. 

C.  Hieatt  considers  ‘The  subject  of 
the  mock-debate  between  the  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale’  (57V)  to  be  shift¬ 
ing  and  confused.  The  birds  open 
with  personal  abuse,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  in  line  215  to  argument  in  which 
neither  side  is  particularly  consistent, 
and  the  nightingale’s  final  call  of 
victory  is  the  result  only  of  yet  another 
piece  of  opportunism,  this  time  on  the 
owl’s  part.  The  purpose  of  the  poem 
is  to  show,  by  way  of  the  birds,  the 
absurdity  of  man,  his  irrationality 
and  his  rationalizing,  and  to  satirize 
the  various  aspects  of  human  life  on 
which  it  touches. 

O.  Arngart  has  re-edited  with  his 
usual  thoroughness  and  erudition 
Genesis  and  Exodus, 14  first  (and  last) 
edited  by  Morris  for  the  E.E.T.S.  in 
1865.  The  introduction  surveys  the 
contents  of  the  work  and  scholarship 
relating  to  it,  and  agrees  that,  while 
Comestor  was  the  chief  source,  Avitus 
may  well  have  been  a  supplementary 
source  for  lines  269-354.  The  spelling 
is  fairly  regular  and  consistent,  though 
it  shows  uncertainties  which  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  scribe  was  a 
Norman.  The  growing  importance  of 

14  The  Middle  English  Genesis  and  Exodus. 
Re-edited  from  MS.  CCCC  444,  with  Intro¬ 
duction,  Notes  and  Glossary,  by  O.  Arngart. 
Lund  Studies  in  English,  36.  C.  W.  K.  Glee- 
rup.  pp.  277.  2  plates.  Paperback.  Swedish 
Crowns  55. 
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orthographies  in  Middle  English 
study  is  reflected  in  a  long,  careful 
and  informative  section  on  the 
spelling.  That  other  aspects  of  the 
language  are  equally  well  treated 
may  almost  go  without  saying.  An 
East  Midlands  dialect  of  c.  1250  is 
reasonable,  and  probably  north  Nor¬ 
folk,  as  Wyld  suggested,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  with  some  slight  scribal  ad¬ 
mixture  of  London.  Much  of  the 
metrical  irregularity  may  be  due  to 
scribes.  Change  from  iambic  to  tro¬ 
chaic,  feminine  endings,  and  a  vari¬ 
able  number  of  weak  syllables  are 
common.  The  rhymes  are  simple, 
and  tend  to  recur;  alliteration  is  fre¬ 
quent,  but  not  structural.  Systematic 
emendation  on  metrical  grounds  is 
not  justified.  A  list  of  Morris’s  mis¬ 
readings  ends  the  introduction.  The 
poem’s  style  is  mainly  paratactic, 
and  attention  has  been  paid  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  unintroduced  relative 
clauses,  as  well  as  to  other  often- 
misunderstood  syntactical  structures. 
Though  artless  and  plain,  the  narra¬ 
tive  is  dignified.  The  dialogue  seems 
colloquial,  and  this  too  has  caused 
trouble  in  the  past.  Textual  emenda¬ 
tion  has  been  kept  small,  the  manu¬ 
script  reading  being  accepted  if  it 
can  be  made  intelligible.  Thus,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  reader  is  relieved 
of  an  excessive  burden  of  textual 
footnotes,  but,  on  the  other,  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  explanatory  notes  is  im¬ 
portant.  Provided  those  notes  do 
their  job  well  (as  these  do)  this  is  the 
right  way  round.  The  text  is  more 
readable  to  the  eye,  and  one  has 
confidence  in  it.  References  to  Comes- 
tor,  of  whom  Morris  was  not  aware 
as  a  source,  help  to  explicate  many  a 
difficulty.  (It  would  be  of  interest, 
however,  to  discover  whether  any  of 
the  terms,  e.g.  heuenerof  101,  might 
be  due  to  continuity  from  Old  Eng¬ 
lish.)  The  glossary  is  not  complete 
as  regards  all  occurrences  of  common 


words,  but  is  otherwise  excellent. 
Praise  of  such  careful,  readable,  and 
stimulating  work  as  this  edition  is, 
is  merely  superfluous.  B.  Boyd  sug¬ 
gests  ‘A  new  approach  to  the  South 
English  Legendary ’  ( PQ ).  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Use  of  Sarum  must  have 
created  problems  and  interest  with 
respect  to  the  sanctorale,  and  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Legendary  now 
extant  do  not  represent  the  original 
liber  festivalis,  the  search  for  which, 
in  default  of  more  evidence,  should 
now  be  ended.  The  Legendary  is  not 
a  single  work,  but  ‘a  corpus  of  ver¬ 
sified  Middle  English  writings  for  the 
ecclesiastical  year’. 

Increasing  interest  in  Gower  is  re¬ 
flected  in  two  volumes  of  selections. 
The  larger15  is  confined  to  the  Con- 
fessio,  and  the  text  is  based  (as  is 
logical)  on  Macaulay’s  edition.  The 
generous  selections  are  linked  by 
prose  summaries.  Marginal  glosses 
are  provided,  and  the  Latin  passages 
translated  in  the  notes.  The  notes  are 
few,  but  pertinent  and  helpful,  both 
in  illuminating  the  text  and  in  their 
guides  to  further  reading.  The  Intro¬ 
duction  places  the  poem  in  its  literary 
context  of  poems  of  consolation,  and 
points  out  Gower’s  originality  in  his 
treatment  of  the  convention.  The 
confession  form  allows  variety  and 
dramatic  effects,  but  is  used  also  for 
the  poet’s  self-exploration,  through 
which  the  editor  guides  us  to  the 
final  brilliant  fusion  of  the  social 
with  the  personal  theme.  The  lover 
is  no  longer  concerned  only  with 
self.  There  is  a  chronology  of  the  life 
and  works,  a  brief  but  useful  account 
of  Gower’s  language,  and  a  select 
bibliography.  Altogether  the  volume 
provides  a  good  initiation  to  Gower, 
and  the  Introduction  is  worth  the 
attention  of  those  who  already  know 

15  Confessio  Amantis,  by  John  Gower,  ed. 
R.  A.  Peck.  Holt,  Reinhart  &  Winston,  pp. 
xlviii  +  525.  Limp  covers  $2.50,25 s. 
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him.  J.  A.  W.  Bennett’s  Selections 16 
also  includes  pieces  from  the  Con- 
fessio  (part  of  the  Prologue,  some  link 
passages,  six  tales  and  the  finale),  a 
piece  of  the  poem  addressed  to  Henry 
IV,  three  balades,  two  short  pieces 
from  the  Mirour  and  four  from  the 
Vox  Clamant  is.  There  is  a  useful  short 
introduction,  a  biographical  and 
textual  note  with  some  suggestions 
for  further  reading,  some  helpful 
notes,  and  a  glossary.  R.  L.  Hoffman 
points  out  ‘An  Ovidian  allusion  in 
Gower'  ( AN&Q ).  In  Confessio 
Amantis  VII,  5125-7,  Gower  is  con¬ 
sciously  paraphrasing  the  Ovidian 
aphorism  ( Metamorphoses  II,  846-7) 
familiar  in  the  middle  ages. 

R.  H.  Robbins  draws  our  attention 
to  ‘A  New  Lydgate  fragment’  ( ELN ). 
Many  extracts  from  longer  poems 
circulated  separately:  the  opening 
stanza  of  Book  III  of  the  Life  of  Our 
Lady  appears  in  a  hand  of  about  1500 
in  T.C.D.  MS.  243,  and  was  entered 
as  Supplement  3926.5.  D.  Gray  adds 
‘A  copy  of  Lydgate’s  Dietary  at 
Lille’  ( N&Q )  to  the  known  copies. 
The  most  useful  aspect  of  J.  Mit¬ 
chell’s  Thomas  Hoccleve 17  is  the  over¬ 
all  view  it  gives  of  his  work  and 
sources,  and  the  bibliographical 
material.  Hoccleve’s  work  is  re¬ 
presentative  of  fifteenth-century  taste, 
even  if  some  of  the  conventions,  in 
the  religious  poetry  for  instance,  are 
fourteenth-century  rather  than  mod¬ 
ern  (cf.  Rigg’s  fifteenth-century  an¬ 
thologist,  above).  On  the  other  hand, 
he  seems  to  initiate  some  productive 
genres  in  English,  e.g.  the  book  of 
instruction  for  princes.  His  origin- 

16  Selections  from  John  Gower,  with  intro., 
notes  and  glossary  by  J.  A.  W.  Bennett. 
Clarendon  Medieval  and  Tudor  Series. 
Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xxii  +  187.  1  plate. 
405.  Paperback  205. 

17  Thomas  Hoccleve.  A  Study  in  Early 
Fifteenth-Century  Poetic,  by  J.  Mitchell. 
Illinois  U.P.  pp.  xii+151.  1  plate.  $5.95, 
£2  165.  6 d.  (See  also  T1EXIVIII.  80-1,  91.) 


ality  lies  also  in  the  introduction  of 
bourgeois  and  realistic  elements  into 
his  courtly  poetry,  of  specific  con¬ 
temporary  political  reference  into 
his  Regement,  and  his  handling  of 
lively,  even  dramatic,  direct  dis¬ 
course  in  his  poems.  There  is  per¬ 
sonal  reference  too,  though  on  some 
occasions,  as  in  the  begging  poems,  it 
may  be  purely  conventional.  Two 
favourite  themes  are  heresy  and  the 
defence  of  women.  Mr.  Mitchell  calls 
him  a  ‘feminist’,  as,  for  instance,  when 
he  recommends  husbands  to  submit 
to  the  superior  sex  with  the  words 
‘Housbondes  pees  is  pesible  suffryng’, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  Hoccleve  is  being 
ironical  in  such  passages.  The  defence 
of  women  in  general  by  quoting  ex¬ 
amples  of  good  individuals  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  Hoccleve.  He 
tended,  as  was  common,  to  use  rhe¬ 
toric  in  a  mechanical  manner,  but 
was  not  fond  of  aureate  diction.  His 
metre  breaks  down  only  if  we  try  to 
force  him  into  a  pattern  of  iambic 
decasyllabics;  in  the  light  of  more 
recent  theories  he  will  be  found  to 
scan  well.  To  see  him  merely  as  an 
inferior  imitator  of  Chaucer  is  to 
obscure  our  view  not  only  of  him,  but 
of  fifteenth-century  poetry,  of  which 
his  work  is  typical.  I.  Brown,  ‘The 
mental  traveller:  a  study  of  the  Kingis 
QuaiV  (SSL),  seeks  to  explain  why  the 
poem  has  been  called  ‘fresh’.  It  is 
subjective:  for  instance,  the  prison 
is  an  image  of  James’s  state  of  mind. 
The  poet  leads  us  through  the  stages 
of  mental  development  he  has  ex¬ 
perienced,  from  ignorant  innocence 
to  knowledgeable  maturity.  The  basis 
for  his  allegory  is  the  important  per¬ 
sonal  event  of  his  meeting  with  his 
future  wife,  edited  and  almost  (but 
not  quite)  stylized.  But  in  spite  of  this 
personal  reference,  the  poem  remains 
‘objectively  valid’.  Articles  on  ‘The 
supernatural  element  in  Barbour’s 
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Bruce ’  ( MSE )  by  J.  Trace  and  on 
‘John  Barbour,  The  Bruce,  and  Ban¬ 
nockburn’  ( Unisa  English  Studies)  by 
B.  Goedhals  were  not  accessible. 

P.  Dronke  deals  with  The  Medi¬ 
eval  Lyric 18  between  850  and  1300  in 
both  the  Romance  and  the  Ger¬ 
manic  languages.  Consequently  the 
proportion  of  the  book  devoted  to 
poems  in  English,  though  just,  is 
comparatively  small.  This  does  not 
diminish  its  importance  for  a  study  of 
the  English  lyric  in  both  its  early  and 
its  later  phases.  Of  all  medieval 
genres,  the  lyric  is,  in  its  early  stages 
at  least,  the  most  international,  and 
fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century 
lyric  grows  directly  out  of  this  early 
tradition.  Dronke  divides  the  field 
not  by  languages,  but  (a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  rewarding  process)  by 
types:  religious,  love,  the  Alba,  dance- 
songs,  ‘lyrics  of  realism’.  Nor  is  the 
approach  purely  descriptive,  though 
the  value  of  such  an  approach  should 
not  be  depreciated.  Each  chapter  is 
given  life  by  the  personal  enthusiasm 
of  the  author  for  certain  of  the  poems 
he  has  chosen.  This  personal  element 
may  bring  disagreement,  but  it  is  also 
stimulating.  ‘The  aim  throughout  has 
been  to  give  what  aid  I  could  towards 
the  understanding  and  enjoying  of 
the  medieval  lyrics  that  I  value  most, 
by  way  of  interpretation,  critical 
comment,  and  an  essential  minimum 
of  background  information.’  The 
book  begins  with  a  survey  of  the 
context  in  which  early  lyrics  were 
composed  and  ‘performed’.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  both  the  travelling  pro¬ 
fessional  minstrel  and  the  lettered 
amateur  is  stressed,  at  the  expense  of 
the  near-mythical  ‘goliard’,  whose  exis¬ 
tence  may,  in  fact,  be  simply  the 
result  of  a  literary  convention.  Music 
was  an  important  element  in  per- 

18  The  Medieval  Lyric,  by  P.  Dronke. 
Hutchinson  University  Library,  pp.  266. 
37s.  6 d.  Paperback  16s. 


formance,  and  some  examples  of 
melodies  are  given.  The  lyric  covers 
formal  commemoration,  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  religion.  A  major  role  in 
preserving  secular  lyric  was  played 
by  clerics,  whose  taste  was  in  some 
cases  remarkably  wide.  By  1000 
‘practically  all  the  basic  types  of 
medieval  and  Renaissance  lyric  had 
evolved’.  The  repertoire  was  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  the  frontier  between  popu¬ 
lar  and  art  songs  was  ill-defined.  The 
first  religious  lyrics  are  perhaps  those 
of  Gottschalk  in  the  ninth  century, 
though  Latin  hymnody  has  a  longer 
history.  The  English  lyric  owes  much 
to  the  tradition,  but  the  Latin  conven¬ 
tions  long  established  by  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  are  given  a  dramatic 
immediacy  by  English  hands.  The 
strong  devotional  urge  of  the  time 
found  a  vivid,  often  strongly-visual¬ 
ized,  expression.  There  is  evidence 
also  in  the  Judas  ballad  that  learned 
sources  could  be  by-passed  altogether. 
Dramatic  treatment  and  a  concise  and 
pregnant,  if  not  always  elegant,  langu¬ 
age  also  give  freshness  and  direct¬ 
ness,  at  times  even  a  gnomic  intensity, 
to  the  English  thirteenth-century 
treatment  of  love-lyric  conventions 
mechanically  used  elsewhere.  By 
the  fourteenth  century  this  genuine 
quality  has  often  been  lost.  Life  is 
also  preserved  in  the  popular  tradi¬ 
tional  dance-songs,  of  which  Maiden 
in  the  mor  lay  is  such  a  notable 
example.  English  examples  are  not¬ 
ably  absent  from  some  sections  of  the 
book.  It  is  within  the  European  set¬ 
ting  that  we  can  best  appreciate  the 
achievements,  and  the  limitations,  of 
the  English  medieval  lyricist.  Mr. 
Dronke  makes  this  possible  for  us. 

Miss  Woolf  divides  the  field  of 
The  English  Religious  Lyric  in  the 
Middle  Ages 19  not  with  a  ‘dividing 

19  The  English  Religious  Lyric  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  R.  Woolf.  O.U.P.  pp.  xii  +  426. 
3  plates.  £3  Ids. 
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line  ,  but  with  a  divide  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Lyrics  of  the 
interim  period  must  needs  be  grouped 
by  style  rather  than  time.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  religious  lyrics  is  not  lyri¬ 
cal  in  the  modern  sense.  They  are 
rather  ‘meditations,  treatises  or  pray¬ 
ers’.  Many  are  long,  few  had  music,  all 
are  devotional  and  didactically  seri¬ 
ous.  As  there  was  no  early  courtly 
lyric  in  England,  it  is  not  until  the 
fifteenth  century  that  secular  influ¬ 
ence  is  felt.  With  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  meditation  on  death, 
which  had  antecedents  in  the  Old 
English  period,  the  English  religious 
lyric  had  its  origins  in  Latin  devo¬ 
tional  verse.  With  few  exceptions, 
there  are  no  characteristic  metres. 
In  the  early  lyric  the  form  seldom 
enhances  the  meaning,  and  metrical 
grace,  if  not  unknown,  seems  inci¬ 
dental.  Religious  lyrics  are  to  be  defined 
by  content  rather  than  form.  They 
are  meditative.  The  situation  is 
static,  even  where  there  is  a  sequence  of 
action.  Dialogue  may  be  used,  but 
normally  only  one  half  is  given;  e.g. 
the  poet  addresses  Christ.  But  the 
poet  does  not  intrude;  it  is  the  reader 
who  is  meditator.  The  poems  may 
open  dramatically,  but  not  sensa¬ 
tionally.  High  style  is  shunned,  at 
least  in  the  early  work.  The  effect  is 
one  of  serenity,  dignity,  and  ap¬ 
propriateness;  the  end  is  a  well- 
tried  devotion.  Such  simplicity  may 
bring  with  it  a  feeling  of  inadequacy; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  elevated  style 
demanded  by  the  fifteenth  century 
often  produces  ‘stylistic  insincerity’. 
Reason  and  argument  are  sacrificed 
to  emotion.  Love  is  the  end,  and  the 
stress  is  on  Christ’s  humanity.  The 
imagery  of  medieval  poetry  tends  to 
be  intellectual;  thus  imagery  is 
scarce  too.  Where  it  occurs  it  is 
‘logical’,  e.g.  the  comparison  of  the 
Conception  with  sunlight  passing 


through  glass.  Only  in  the  fifteenth 
century  is  the  power  of  associative 
imagery  exploited,  e.g.  in  /  sing  of  a 
maiden.  Though  visual,  the  poems 
are  not  sensual.  At  times  the  visual 
outline  must  be  supplied  from  outside 
the  poem.  The  poet’s  concern  is  not 
with  himself,  but  with  the  subject 
matter  and  the  ‘user’  of  the  poem. 
The  main  subjects  are  those  central  to 
medieval  meditation:  the  Passion,  the 
Last  Things,  love,  fear.  Miss  Woolf 
takes  us  carefully,  illuminatingly,  and 
with  great  learning  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  themes  as  they  are  treated  in  her 
two  main  periods,  and  it  is  this  bulk 
of  the  book  that  defies  summary  and 
enhances  our  understanding  of  the 
lyric  directly  by  the  examination  of 
individual  poems  (some  previously 
unprinted)  and  their  connotations 
and  contexts.  The  fact  that  most  of 
the  ‘users’  of  the  poems  would  have 
been  unaware  of  their  remoter  or 
more  learned  origins  is  not  relevant, 
for  the  richness  of  their  associations 
did  not  depend  for  them  on  such 
direct  knowledge.  But  the  modern 
reader  needs  such  ‘artificial’  aids  if 
he  is  to  recapture  some  of  their 
effect.  The  medieval  lyric  had  its  des¬ 
cendants  in  metaphysical  poetry  and 
in  other  later  verse,  but  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  printed  book,  and  the  use  of 
prose  for  meditative  literature  brought 
an  end  to  its  special  characteristics. 
Metaphysical  poetry  imitates  secular 
patterns,  and  is  intellectual.  Where 
medieval  simplicity  continues,  it  no 
longer  conceals  depth.  In  its  depth  of 
knowledge,  its  breadth  of  reference, 
and  its  perception,  this  book  is  a 
major  contribution — perhaps  the 
major  contribution  so  far  made — to 
the  study  of  this  difficult  but  rewarding 
genre. 

D.  G.  Halliburton  emphasizes  ‘the 
resonance  of  traditional  associa¬ 
tions’  in  ‘The  myden  makeles’  ( PLL ). 
The  whole  poem  makes  clear  that  the 
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meaning  is  ‘without  peer’  rather  than 
‘without  a  (sexual)  mate’,  and  a  pun 
is  unlikely.  The  miracle  of  the  Birth 
lies  in  its  divine  purpose,  not  pri¬ 
marily  in  Our  Lady’s  virginity.  The 
poem  draws  directly  on  a  conven¬ 
tion,  and  intensifies  the  matchless¬ 
ness  of  Our  Lady  who  both  chose 
and  was  chosen.  R.  H.  Robbins  draws 
our  attention  to  ‘A  Middle  English 
prayer  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene’  (Tra- 
ditio)  in  Harley  MS.  667.  It  comes  from 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  ‘relates 
only  vaguely  to  the  European  Latin 
tradition’.  Verse  prayers  to  saints  are 
not  common  in  Middle  English.  There 
are  seventeen  by  Lydgate  and  twenty- 
five  others.  The  two  so  far  unprinted 
are  given  here,  one  to  All  Saints  from 
Bodley  MS.  549  and  the  other,  to  St. 
Sebastian,  from  Harley  MS.  372,  a 
Lydgate  manuscript.  All  but  three 
are  from  the  fifteenth  century.  D. 
Gray  points  out  that  ‘Two  Middle 
English  quatrains’  ( N&Q )  from  a 
Basle  manuscript  listed  in  Supple¬ 
ment  occur  in  a  Latin  exemplum :  a 
story  told  by  Robert  Holcot  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
V.  J.  Scattergood  considers  the  ‘Po¬ 
litical  context,  date  and  composition 
of  The  Sayings  of  the  Four  Philo¬ 
sophers''  (MAZ).  The  author  drew  on 
macaronic  verses  which  originally 
applied  to  1306  and  on  the  conven¬ 
tional  ‘sayings  of  the  four  philoso¬ 
phers’.  Of  these  he  made  a  unified 
poem.  Contemporary  allusions  and, 
especially,  a  comparison  between 
lines  1-8  and  lines  1-16  of  De  Pro- 
visone  Oxoniae,  make  clear  that  he 
has  adapted  his  sources  to  refer  to  the 
situation  in  1311. 

H.  Schelp’s  Exemplarische  Ro- 
manzen  im  Mittelenglischen20  was 
briefly  mentioned  in  YW  XLVIII.78. 

20  Exemplarische  Romanzen  im  Mittelen¬ 
glischen,  by  H.  Schelp.  Palaestra  246.  Van- 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1967.  pp.  263.  DM. 
38. 


Although  literature  with  a  ‘message’ 
flourishes  in  our  time,  the  attitude  of 
critics  towards  the  didactic  medieval 
romance  has  been,  to  say  the  least, 
ambivalent  or  condescending.  Schelp 
asks  what  criteria  must  be  applied  to 
these  poems.  That  men  like  to  be 
taught  by  exemplum,  or  that  medieval 
men  did,  is  a  commonplace.  The  di¬ 
dactic  romances  exploit  this,  although 
entertainment  is  a  secondary  end,  or  a 
means.  They  warn  against  pride,  and 
commend  humility  and  repentance, 
and  faith  in  God.  They  teach  their 
audience  to  imitate  virtue  or  shun 
vice.  The  hero  is  a  model  of  Chris¬ 
tian  virtue  or  vice.  Individual  char¬ 
acteristics  are  secondary,  and  are 
used  to  give  colour  and  life.  But  the 
heroes  are  no  more  allegorical  figures 
than  the  romances  are  themselves 
allegories.  But  the  hero  scarcely,  if 
ever,  develops.  Any  change,  for  in¬ 
stance  a  repentance,  is  sudden.  Thus 
he  is  in  a  sense  static,  at  least  at  his 
various  stages.  His  high  worldly  posi¬ 
tion  makes  him  particularly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  vice  of  pride,  and  some 
romances  deal  also  with  the  duty  of 
high  to  low.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  moral  is  applicable  to  those  of 
high  rank  only;  it  is  general.  Direct 
characterization  is  rare,  especially  in 
the  earlier  works.  Much  must  be  de¬ 
duced  from  conduct.  Where  direct 
characterization  does  appear,  it  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  open  didacti¬ 
cism  of  the  later  works,  e.g.  those  of 
Lydgate.  In  physical  descriptions  of 
the  hero  the  poems  vary  little  from 
their  non-didactic  counterparts.  He 
is  strong  and  handsome,  usually 
young;  the  heroine  is  beautiful.  But 
her  beauty  is  not  merely  a  marriage¬ 
able  quality.  Her  virtues  are  chastity 
and  truth  to  marriage  vows:  her 
beauty  is  a  source  of  danger  to  those 
virtues,  of  conflict  and  of  test.  Her 
bodily  beauty  reflects  her  beauty  of 
soul.  The  hero  may  show  his  nature 
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also  in  speech,  or  in  verbalized 
thought,  which  may  bring  out  a 
conflict,  and  result  in  a  characteris¬ 
tically  sudden  conversion.  Clothes 
are  often  symbolic.  In  romances  of 
entertainment  slight  motivation  is 
needed:  a  journey  in  a  lady’s  service 
is  its  own  purpose,  and  is  the  occasion 
for  adventure  and  the  revelation  of 
knightly  qualities.  Some  journeys, 
however,  are  functional,  as  that  in  Sir 
Gawain.  They  are  a  process  of  educa¬ 
tion  towards  a  greater  humanity  and 
the  realization  of  a  knightly  ideal. 
Such  romances  may  be  said  to  be  in 
a  sense  didactic.  Christian  romances 
are  of  this  kind,  though  their  lesson 
is  not  for  the  knightly  classes  alone. 
‘Die  singularen  Vorgange  .  .  .  sind 
zugleich  Vorgange  sub  specie  aeter- 
nitatis ’ — they  are  about  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  God  to  man,  and  man’s  end. 
The  structure  of  these  romances 
varies  according  to  their  intention. 
Those  most  like  saints’  legends,  which 
teach  imitation  of  virtue,  have  a  three- 
part  structure:  a  courtly  beginning, 
sketched  in;  a  longer,  eventful  middle 
section;  a  short,  happy  ending,  a 
recovery  of  the  opening  situation,  a 
reward  for  the  merits  shown  in  the 
middle  section.  The  middle  section  is 
crucial,  with  its  tests  in  which  an 
ideal  of  Christian  morality  is  es¬ 
tablished.  Heroines  are  incarnate 
virtue  throughout.  Romances  which 
warn  against  vice,  however,  such  as 
Morte  Arthur,  have  a  different  shape. 
They  show  the  hero  dominated  by 
the  things  of  this  world  coming  to  a 
fall  and  to  God’s  chastisement.  Alter¬ 
natively,  a  highly-placed  but  guilt¬ 
less  hero  may  fall:  uncertain  Fortune 
betrays  him  who  depends  on  her.  God 
may  interfere  in  the  story  by  miracles, 
or  his  presence  and  importance  be 
pointed  by  prayers,  laments,  or  direct 
references.  Elements  of  pure  enter¬ 
tainment,  of  course,  appear,  but  must 
not  dominate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


poem  must  never  be  robbed  of  its 
entertaining  quality.  Implicit  moral 
teaching  is  a  difficult  area  lying  be¬ 
tween  simple  entertainment  and  open 
didacticism.  The  distinction  between 
the  first  two  is  not  an  artistic  one.  The 
romance  of  moral  instruction  uses  the 
crucial  episodes  of  the  romance 
genre  for  its  didactic  purpose.  The 
more  subtly  this  is  done,  the  greater 
the  art  involved.  Schelp  examines  in 
the  light  of  this  description  Havelok, 
Sir  Ysumbras,  Roberd  of  Cisyle,  Sir 
Gowther,  Sir  Cleges,  Emare,  Le  Bone 
Florence,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Alexander, 
Morte  Arthur,  poems  of  Troy  and 
Thebes. 

The  German  version  of  D.  Mehl’s 
Middle  English  Romances 21  was  re¬ 
viewed  in  YW  XLVIII.  16-1.  The 
‘revised  and  expanded  English  ver¬ 
sion’  scheduled  for  publication  in 
1968  appeared  early  in  1969. 

Sir  Amadace  and  The  Avowing  of 
Arthur  have  been  re-edited.22  The 
editor  supports  Serjeantson’s  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  dialect  as  NW.  Midlands 
and  discusses  the  analogues,  nar¬ 
rative  elements  and  meaning  of  the 
poems.  Amadace’s  error  is  liberality 
taken  to  excess;  a  sympathetic  fault, 
for  it  leads  to  his  virtuous  action  in 
rescuing  the  debtor’s  corpse.  God’s 
warning  (poverty)  is  followed  by  His 
reward  for  Amadace’s  basic  virtue. 
The  moral  tone  is  enhanced  by  the 
second  theme,  that  faith  must  be 
kept.  In  the  Avowing,  Baldwin’s 
vows  are  three  (the  others  make  one), 
and  are  concerned  not  with  action, 

21  The  Middle  English  Romances  of  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries,  by  D. 
Mehl.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  x+300. 

£2  10f. 

22  Sir  Amadace  and  the  Avowing  of  Arthur. 
Two  Romances  from  the  Ireland  MS.,  ed. 
C.  Brookhouse.  Anglistica  XV.  Rosenkilde  & 
Bagger,  pp.  156.  Paperback.  Danish  Crowns 
54.  (An  excellent  unpublished  edition  by 
R.  S.  Allen  of  the  third  romance  of  the  Ire¬ 
land  MS.,  The  Awntyrs  of  Arthur,  is  in  Lon¬ 
don  University  Library.) 
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but  a  philosophy  of  life.  The  testing 
of  his  wife  reminds  us  of  the  serious, 
but  also  humorous  and  unsinister, 
chastity  tests  of  Sir  Gawain,  The 
Grene  Knight  and  Carle  of  Carlisle. 
As  Gaston  Paris  saw,  the  Baldwin 
section  is  the  real  subject  of  the 
poem.  In  both  poems  the  themes  are 
illustrated  by  stories  drawn  from 
various  sources,  but  an  immediate 
source  for  the  whole  has  not  been 
found.  The  treatment  of  the  narrative 
is  brief  and  straightforward  (cf. 
Mehl’s  ‘short  type’).  The  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  text  looks  sound,  but  is 
thrown  into  doubt  by,  for  instance, 
the  different  readings  in  the  text  and 
in  the  gloss  of  ‘your’  in  lines  559,  560, 
755,  and  by  the  different  readings  of 
Amadace  460  and  466  on  pages  22 
and  46.  The  glossary  is  selective,  but 
on  what  principle  is  not  clear.  For 
instance,  Amadace  724  waturs  is 
glossed,  but  not  wuddus.  The  refer¬ 
ence  for  mestur  is  Avowing  554,  recte 
Amadace  756.  The  notes  are  variable 
in  value.  The  idea  of  worldly  goods  as 
only  a  loan  is  commonplace,  and 
Professor  Whiting’s  parallel  (the 
interest  of  which  is  that  it  is  verbal) 
need  not  be  added  to.  Nor  need  we 
go  to  the  sixteenth  century  for  paral¬ 
lels  to  the  notion  of  worldly  reward 
for  virtue.  On  points  of  syntax,  re¬ 
ferences  to  Mustanoja  might  often 
have  been  more  helpful  than  refer¬ 
ences  to  O.E.D.  Some  misprints  have 
slipped  through  (e.g.  notes  28  and 
31;  p.  104),  and  Beowulf  is  incor¬ 
rectly  quoted  on  p.  100.  Arngart’s 
Proverbs  of  Alfred  should  be  quoted 
in  preference  to  Skeat’s,  and  Furni- 
vall’s  E.E.T.S.  edition  of  Mannyng 
is  more  accessible  than  his  1887  edi¬ 
tion.  The  sole  appendix  (called  Ap¬ 
pendix  A)  prints  Sir  Amadace  (Adv. 
Lib.  MS.  19.3.1),  with  a  short  intro¬ 
duction  but  no  apparatus.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  this  edition,  though 
valuable,  must  be  used  with  care. 


H.  Meyer-Lindenberg  writes  ‘Zur 
Datierung  des  Havelok ’  {Anglia).  He 
compares  the  fate  of  Havelok  and  his 
sisters  with  that  of  Arthur  and  his 
sister  at  the  hands  of  King  John,  and 
refers  other  items  to  the  facts  of 
early  thirteenth-century  history,  so 
reaching  a  terminus  post  quem  of  1203. 
Secondly,  he  brings  evidence  to  show 
that  the  English  source  of  the  Lai 
was  much  the  same  as  Havelok,  and 
thus  reaches  a  date  between  1203  and 
1216  for  the  latter:  a  conclusion,  if 
valid,  of  no  little  importance  to 
romance  criticism.  ‘The  meaning  of 
Sir  Orfeo\  says  J.  F.  Knapp  ( MLQ ), 
is  only  obscured  by  seeing  it  as  a 
charming  fantasy.  It  has  a  serious 
purpose.  It  reflects  the  uncertainty  of 
the  world  and  man’s  fate  in  it,  and 
is  an  affirmation  of  the  power  of 
love,  self-sacrifice  and,  finally,  loy¬ 
alty.  H.  Kozicki  in  ‘Critical  methods 
in  the  literary  evaluation  of  Sir 
Degare ’  {MLQ)  surveys  the  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  of  the  poem  and 
suggests  that  it  ‘can  best  be  under¬ 
stood  as  a  sort  of  well-knit,  domestic 
epic  of  psychological  growth,  of 
rites  de  passage  to  maturity,  skil¬ 
fully  augmented  by  residual,  vegeta¬ 
tion-myth  symbolism’.  A.  S.  G. 
Edwards  contends  in  ‘Unknightly 
conduct  in  Sir  LaunfaV  {N&Q)  that 
Launfal  is  foolishly  proud  when  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Guinevere’s  conduct,  but 
properly  proud  when  not.  Only  in 
the  fairy  world  is  he  safe  from  false 
pride.  D.  Kramer  discusses  the 
‘Structural  artistry  in  Amis  and  Ami- 
loun’  (AnM).  ‘The  main  qualities  are 
directness,  clarity,  a  fairly  good  use 
of  rhyme,  and  an  ordered  plot.’  The 
last  suggests  a  purpose:  to  show  per¬ 
fect  friendship.  Three  primary  struc¬ 
tural  devices  are  used  to  emphasize 
the  meaning:  the  presentation  of  the 
action  dramatically — the  poem  is 
sparse  in  explanation  and  character¬ 
ization,  and,  in  fact,  the  stanza-form 
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is  not  suited  to  it  (the  stress  is  on 
narrative,  and  the  reader  is  left  to 
make  his  own  reactions);  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  events — these  move  the 
action  and  relate  its  parts  in  a  sig¬ 
nificant  way;  the  moral,  Christian 
background.  This  last  involves  in¬ 
congruity,  ‘for  the  proving  of  the 
perfect  friendship  is  basically  amoral’. 

C.  Clark  in  ‘Early  Middle  English 
prose:  three  essays  in  stylistics’  ( EIC ) 
seeks  to  discover  ‘what  effects  [the 
prose]  had  and  how  it  obtained  them’. 
First,  the  preacher’s  cunning  art. 
St.  Margaret  is  limited  as  literature, 
but  has  its  qualities.  As  compared 
with  his  source,  the  author  intensifies 
his  theme.  His  alliterative  decoration, 
objectionable  now,  responded  to 
contemporary  taste.  He  brings  home 
the  horrors  of  the  story  by  using 
homely  words,  and  the  heroism  of  the 
saint  is  thus  emphasized.  Ancrene 
Wisse  was  technically  highly  accom¬ 
plished,  and  ‘a  seminal  work  of 
English  devotional  writing’.  It  had 
potentially  the  same  audience  as  the 
Katherine  group,  but  whereas  the 
latter  are  ‘simple  allegorical  demon¬ 
strations,  the  Ancrene  Wisse  is  built 
up  with  varied,  complex,  subtle 
arguments’.  Its  alliteration  is  lighter, 
and  thus  more  effective  when  used. 
Its  tone  is  personal,  whereas  Margaret 
is  formal.  Though  in  exposition 
sentence  structure  is  complex,  in 
dialogue  it  is  simple  and  colloquial. 
As  compared  with  Margaret,  Ancrene 
Wisse  is  nearer  to  ‘the  real  language  of 
men’.  Even  the  author’s  use  of  French 
loanwords  may  have  been  a  fashion¬ 
able  trait.  His  novel  style  and  inti¬ 
macy  of  tone  enable  him  to  reach 
into  the  minds  of  his  audience.  The 
Peterborough  Chronicle  is  plain,  but 
its  repetitive  patterns  are  deliber¬ 
ately  exploited  for  the  sake  of  the 
story,  and  the  arrangement  of  items 
and  episodes  shows  a  consciousness 
of  effort.  The  rewards  obtainable 


from  the  Chronicle  are  perhaps  due  to 
the  discovery  of  what  a  neglected 
piece  can  offer,  but  may  also  reflect 
the  permanent  interest  of  the  human 
types  described  there.  E.  Wilson  notes 
that  ‘The  four  loves  in  Ancrene  Wisse’ 
(RES)  are  parallelled  not  only  in 
the  Tretyse  of  Loue ,  but  independently 
in  a  sermon  (printed  here)  from  Lin¬ 
coln  Cathedral  MS.  50,  of  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  appears 
also  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  MS.  22, 
Press  no.  1.  Did  both  the  sermon  and 
the  Ancrene  Wisse  depend  on  an  un¬ 
known  Latin  or  French  original?  Or 
are  they  examples  of  a  vernacular 
tradition? 

Two  English  texts  are  printed  in 
Archivio  italiano23.  The  first  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  De  Remediis  contra  Temp- 
taciones  which  the  Augustinian 
William  Flete  wrote  before  he  left 
Cambridge  in  1359  for  Lecceto.  (He 
became  the  counsellor  of  St.  Cather¬ 
ine  of  Siena,  though  the  extent  of  his 
influence  on  her  is  hard  to  estimate). 
It  was  later  attributed  to  both  Rolle 
and  Hilton;  the  latter  may  in  fact 
have  made  the  first  of  the  three  Eng¬ 
lish  translations.  Its  popularity  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  fact  that  copies  were 
owned  by  laymen  and  clergy,  regu¬ 
lar  and  secular,  and  that  some  forty- 
four  texts,  Latin  and  English,  are 
known.  It  was  often  revised.  Three 
families  of  English  texts  exist:  the 
third,  ‘a  far  cry  from  William  Flete’s 
text’,  is  edited  here.  In  it  ‘Flete’s 
treatment  of  his  theme,  sparse,  con- 

23  Archivio  italiano  per  la  storia  della  pieta 
V.  Rome:  Edizioni  di  Storia  e  Letteratura. 
(For  U.K.  and  Commonwealth:  Parker  & 
Son,  Oxford),  pp.  xii+  540.  Italian  Lire 25,000. 
Individual  items :  ‘Remedies  against  Tempta¬ 
tions' .  The  third  English  version  of  William 
Flete,  by  E.  Colledge  and  N.  Chadwick,  (pp. 
201-240).  Lire  2200;  Margaret  Porete,  ‘The 
Mirror  of  Simple  Souls’.  A  Middle  English 
translation,  ed.  M.  Doiron,  with  appendix. 
The  Glosses  of  ‘M.N.’  and  Richard  Methley, 
by  E.  Colledge  and  R.  Guarnieri,  (pp.  241- 
362).  Lire  3300. 
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cise  and  scholarly  .  .  .  has  become,  in 
places,  a  highly  charged  piece  of 
affective  writing’.  Though  the  Chas¬ 
tising  of  God’s  Children  may  owe  some¬ 
thing  to  De  Remediis,  this  English 
version  ‘plainly  reflects  the  style  and 
treatment  of  the  closing  chapters  of 
the  Chastising ’.  The  nine  extant 
copies  (here  described)  are  highly 
accurate.  They  date  from  1450, 
through  1519  (a  Worde  print),  to 
1640  (a  modernized  version  by  Aug¬ 
ustine  Baker,  of  whose  work  a  sketch 
is  given);  their  varied  nature  sug¬ 
gests  an  equally  varied  original 
ownership.  The  passage  which  St. 
Thomas  More  in  his  Dialogue  of 
Comfort  derives  from  De  Remediis 
is  transcribed  from  no  written  ver¬ 
sion.  He  may  be  remembering  words 
read  aloud  more  than  once.  The  text 
printed  is  based  on  C.U.L.  MS.  Hh. 
1.11,  which  seldom  requires  emenda¬ 
tion.  Its  interest,  both  internal  and 
external,  makes  it  well  worth  rescu¬ 
ing.  The  second  text  is  an  edition  of 
the  English  text  of  the  Mirror  of 
Simple  Souls,  translated  in  the  middle 
or  late  fourteenth  century  from  Mar¬ 
garet  Porete’s  Miroir  de  simples  dines24 
available  previously  only  in  a  mod¬ 
ernized  version  by  C.  Kirchberger 
(1927).  The  translator  is  known  only 
by  his  initials,  M.N.  Was  he  Bishop 
Michael  Northbrook  (d.  1361)?  The 
surviving  manuscripts  are  closely 
connected  with  the  Carthusians.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  style  of  M.N.’s 
gloss  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  Cloud, 
and  his  language  is  late,  rather  than 
mid-fourteenth  century.  The  Miroir 
was  condemned  by  the  Paris  theo¬ 
logians  in  1310  on  fifteen  counts,  and 
Margaret  burnt.  How  then  did  the 

24  See  also  II  movimento  del  Libero  Spirito, 
by  R.  Guarnieri,  Archivio  IV (1965),  351-708. 
‘The  Latin  glossed  translations’  of  the 
Mirror  and  the  Cloud  of  Unknowing,  edited 
by  E.  Colledge  and  J.  Walsh,  will  appear  in 
Archivio  VI. 


highly  orthodox  Carthusians,  who 
could  hardly  not  have  known  this, 
come  to  treat  the  text  as  of  great  mys¬ 
tical  importance?  This  question  exer¬ 
cises  the  authors  of  the  appendix, 
which  treats  of  M.N.’s  glosses  to  pas¬ 
sages  he  considered  difficult  or  dan¬ 
gerous  (some  of  the  former  are  due 
to  corruption  in  the  original),  and 
of  Richard  Methley’s  subsequent 
glosses  made  when  he  was  translating 
the  Mirror  into  Latin  in  1491.  M.N.’s 
second  text,  which  alone  we  have,  sets 
out  to  make  clear  that,  properly 
understood,  the  book  is  profitable 
for  the  devout.  Do  the  glossed  pas¬ 
sages  represent  the  (now  lost)  list  of 
propositions  condemned  in  1310? 
Both  M.N.  and  Methley  seem  to  have 
been  convinced  that  the  Mirror  was 
orthodox,  and  their  sole  concern 
was  to  show  this,  mainly  by  rejecting 
a  literal  interpretation  of  some  pas¬ 
sages.  Their  judgment  may  not  always 
have  been  sound,  but  their  orthodox 
intentions  are  not  in  doubt. 

V.  J.  Scattergood  prints  ‘ The  Two 
Ways.  An  unpublished  religious  trea¬ 
tise  by  Sir  John  Clanvowe’  (EPS 
1967)  from  Univ.  Coll.  Oxford  MS. 
97,  probably  copied  c.  1400,  and  ‘one 
of  the  earliest  known  religious  prose 
pieces  by  a  courtier’.  It  throws  light 
on  the  adherence  to  Lollardy  of 
Clanvowe  and  the  English  gentry  in 
the  late  fourteenth  century.  Not  all 
Lollards  kept  closely  to  Wyclif’s 
strict  tenets;  some  were  drawn  to  the 
more  positive,  practical  side  of  his 
teaching.  Of  this  sort  is  Clanvowe  in 
The  Two  Ways:  he  emphasizes  the 
good  life  based  on  biblical  teaching, 
scorn  for  worldly  values,  for  war  and 
courtly  excess,  and  praises  simplicity 
and  meekness.  If  he  represents  the 
Lollard  knights,  then  their  heresy 
would  seem  to  be  ‘in  the  nature  of  a 
practical  secular  response  to  a  reli¬ 
gious  movement’.  F.  Kuriyagawa 
edits  ‘The  Middle  English  St.  Bren- 
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dan’s  Confession  and  Prayer  from 
Lambeth  Palace  Library  MS.  541 
(' Geibun-Kenkyu ,  Keio  U.,  Tokyo), 
with  variants  from  C.U.L.  MS.  Hh 
1.12(c)  (see  Archiv  175  (1939),  40-9)  in 
footnotes.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the 
Oratio  S.  Brendani  in  BM.  MS.  Add. 
33,773  is  the  origin  of  this,  though  the 
attribution  of  the  Oratio  to  the  saint 
may  have  given  the  English  author  the 
idea  of  a  similar  attribution  for  his 
own  work.  It  is  a  work  of  instruction 
rather  than  an  act  of  confession.  A. 
Hudson  draws  attention  to  ‘A  chapter 
from  Walter  Hilton  in  two  Middle 
English  compilations’  ( Neophilologus ). 
The  first,  the  Disce  Mori ,  addressed 
to  a  religious  and  preserved  in  two 
manuscripts,  acknowledges  passages 
from  both  Rolle  and  Hilton.  In  its 
passage  on  the  seven  cardinal  sins, 
drawn  from  the  Miroir  du  Monde ,  are 
inserted  Remedies,  amongst  them  an 
unacknowledged,  freely-treated  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  Eight  Chapters  on  Per¬ 
fection.  The  Ignorancia  Sacerdotum , 
based  on  the  Disce  Mori,  also  has  the 
passage.  The  sources  of  such  compila¬ 
tions  are  hard  to  investigate,  in  view 
of  the  scarcity  of  satisfactory  edi¬ 
tions  of  devotional  and  didactic 
prose,  and  the  way  in  which  the  quo¬ 
tations  are  woven  into  the  text.  They 
do  suggest  a  method  by  which  parts 
of  the  works  of  the  great  English 
mystics  might  have  been  circulated. 
H.  Hargreaves  describes  ‘  The  Mirror 
of  Our  Lady.  Aberdeen  University 
Library  MS.  134’  ( Aberdeen  Univer¬ 
sity  Review ),  the  only  known  manu¬ 
script  of  the  first  half  of  The  Mirror,  a 
fifteenth-century  devotional  work  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  sisters  of  Syon.  It  ex¬ 
pounds  various  offices,  and  its  trans¬ 
lations  are  amongst  the  first  since  the 
Constitutions  of  Oxford.  The  manu¬ 


script  is  of  the  late  fifteenth-  or  early 
sixteenth-century.  Two  miniatures  and 
a  page  of  script  are  reproduced.  The 
second  half  of  the  manuscript  is  now 
Bodley  MS.  Rawlinson  C  941.  Blunt 
was  at  first  unaware  of  this,  and  pre¬ 
pared  his  E.E.T.S.  edition  (1873)  on 
the  basis  of  Fawkes’s  print  of  1530 
(F),  the  language  of  which  has  been 
slightly  modernized :  a  surviving  word 
of  Romance  origin  is  often  substi¬ 
tuted  for  a  now-obsolete  one  from 
Old  English,  but  little  change  appears 
to  have  been  required  in  syntax. 
Neither  manuscript  nor  F  can  be  re¬ 
lied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
Some  of  the  variants  show  evidence 
of  revision,  sometimes  authorial, 
sometimes  perhaps  not.  The  Mirror 
may  have  been  even  more  liberal  in 
its  attitude  to  vernacular  scriptures 
than  has  been  thought. 

Y.  Terasawa  examines  ( SELit )  ‘A 
rhetorical  spoken  style  of  M.E. — 
the  case  of  Wyclif’s  Sermon  Transla¬ 
tion’  of  the  Bible  as  compared  with 
the  Wycliffite  translation.  Wyclif  may 
have  had  the  Vulgate  text  before  him 
as  he  preached.  There  are  a  number 
of  distinctive  syntactic  features  in 
the  Sermon  Translation  which  make 
it  clear  that  it  is  ‘a  rhetorical-spoken 
style’.  Much  more  extensive  investiga¬ 
tion  into  such  characteristics  of  the 
Translation  and  the  Bible  is  needed. 
G.  Leff  makes  ‘Wyclif  and  Hus: 
a  doctrinal  comparison’  ( BJRL ). 
Both  were  reformers,  but  Hus  did 
not  embrace  Wyclif’s  system,  he  ‘was 
not  a  Wycliffite’.  They  were  united  by 
their  conviction  that  the  church  must 
be  restored  to  Christ. 

R.  H.  Robbins’s  ‘Middle  English 
Research  in  Progress:  1967-1968’ 
( NM )  follows  on  from  his  earlier  use¬ 
ful  reports. 
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Middle  English:  Chaucer 

JOYCE  BAZIRE  and  DAVID  MILLS 


1.  GENERAL 

A  bibliography  for  the  current 
year  will  be  found  in  ‘Chaucer  Re¬ 
search,  1968.  Report  No.  29’,  by 
Thomas  A.  Kirby  ( ChauR ,  1969,  pp. 
204-21). 

Because  of  the  existence  of  Biblio¬ 
graphies  by  Griffith  (YW XXXVI.  76) 
and  Crawford  (YW  XLVIII.87), 
the  appearance  of  Albert  C.  Baugh’s 
Chaucer 1  immediately  invites  the  ques¬ 
tion  ‘Why?’,  since  the  others  are  not 
unsuitable  for  ‘graduate  and  ad¬ 
vanced  students’  for  whom  Baugh’s 
work  is  intended.  The  latter  is  neces¬ 
sarily  selective,  but  the  student  is 
still  presented  with  a  considerable 
mass  of  information  in  its  2000  or  so 
entries ;  it  also  includes  more  works  of 
a  general  nature  than  do  the  other 
two  which  are  differently  organized. 
The  only  indication  of  value  is  by 
means  of  an  asterisk  following  a 
work  considered  to  be  of  importance. 

A  book  extremely  valuable  to  all 
Chaucerians,  though  produced  prin¬ 
cipally  to  give  students  a  background 
for  their  studies  and  signposts  for 
further  reading,  is  the  Companion  to 
Chaucer  Studies,2  a  collection  of 
twenty-two  essays  by  scholars  all 
well-known  in  the  field  of  Chaucer 
criticism.  It  is  impossible  here  to  com¬ 
ment  on  all  the  essays  individually, 

1  Chaucer,  compiled  by  Albert  C.  Baugh. 
(Goldentree  Bibliographies.)  Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts.  pp.  xv+128.  $1.95.  19.?. 

2  Companion  to  Chaucer  Studies,  ed.  by 
Beryl  Rowland.  O.U.P.  pp.  vi  +  409.  $9.50. 
89?.  6d.  Paperback  $2.50.  26?.  6d. 


but  the  reader  will  find  that  they  vary 
in  the  help  afforded. 

Some  are  of  a  general  nature — 
‘Chaucer’s  Imagery’  (Beryl  Rowland), 
‘The  French  Influence  on  Chaucer’ 
(Haldeen  Braddy) — others  deal  with 
specific  works,  with  six  devoted  to 
different  aspects  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  e.g.  ‘The  General  Prologue’ 
(Thomas  A.  Kirby)  and  ‘The  Fabli¬ 
aux’  (D.  S.  Brewer);  a  final  chap¬ 
ter  discusses  ‘Chaucer’s  Influence  on 
Fifteenth-Century  Poetry’  (Denton 
Fox),  reducing  this  to  reasonable 
proportions.  It  is  useful  to  have 
gathered  together  what  might  other¬ 
wise  be  very  scattered  information,  as 
e.g.  with  ‘The  Lyrics’  (Rossell  Hope 
Robbins).  All  essays  are  followed  by 
relevant  bibliographies  which  vary 
considerably  in  completeness,  and 
not  all  works  cited  there  are  neces¬ 
sarily  discussed  in  the  essay. 

A  refreshing  variety  is  to  be  found 
in  the  way  scholars  have  approached 
their  subjects :  the  range  is  exemplified 
by  the  essay,  such  as  A.  C.  Baugh’s 
‘Chaucer  the  Man’,  which  gives 
comprehensive  general  coverage  as 
well  as  some  detail  on  specific  as¬ 
pects,  or  Clair  C.  Olson’s  ‘Chaucer  and 
Fourteenth-Century  Society’,  which 
also,  by  its  very  nature,  tends  to  be  a 
work  of  reference,  providing  an  easy 
guide  for  the  reader,  rather  than  a 
critical  essay,  whereas  in  Robert  O. 
Payne’s  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Art  of 
Rhetoric’,  a  more  limited  subject, 
greater  detail  of  analysis  and  criti¬ 
cism  is  possible;  or  the  essay  such  as 
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Robert  P.  Miller’s  ‘Allegory  in  The 
Canterbury  Tales’,  which  is  useful 
in  its  discussion,  but  much  of  it  has 
little  specific  reference  to  earlier 
scholarship  on  which  it  is  presumably 
based.  D.  W.  Robertson,  Jr.’s  ‘The 
Book  of  the  Duchess’  provides  a 
concise  summary  of  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  criticism  of  the  poem  and  an 
indication  of  new  trends  concerning 
it,  while  Laurence  K.  Shook  in  ‘The 
House  of  Fame’  comments  on  past 
interpretations,  and  then  explicitly 
puts  forward  his  own  personal  analy¬ 
sis. 

In  most  cases  the  writer  has  re¬ 
viewed  the  trends  of  critical  apprecia¬ 
tion  over  the  years;  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  the  emphases  have 
shifted,  sometimes  returning  even¬ 
tually  to  the  original  one,  sometimes 
diverging  completely,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  see  what  widely  differing  inter¬ 
pretations  can  be  placed  on  the  same 
material  (as  Charles  A.  Owen,  Jr., 
shows  in  ‘The  Design  of  The  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales’),  and  how,  as  Chauncey 
Wood  notes  in  ‘Chaucer  and  Astro¬ 
logy’,  time  is  spent  on  irrelevant 
problems.  Throughout  the  book  one 
is  constantly  reminded  of  J.  Burke 
Severs’s  important  concluding  com¬ 
ments  to  his  essay  of  good,  sound 
criticism  (‘The  Tales  of  Romance’), 
particularly  that  ‘the  duty  of  the 
critic  [is]  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  poem 
and  to  seek  to  understand  and 
appreciate  it  as  in  itself  it  is\  which 
fact  has  been  and  is  unfortunately 
so  often  forgotten  in  Chaucerian 
criticism. 

In  Chaucer 3  John  Lawlor  stresses 
the  ‘predominantly  oral  nature’  of 
Chaucer’s  work,  and  discusses  the 
works  in  terms  of  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  narrator  and  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  auctoritee  and  pref. 

3  Chaucer,  by  J.  Lawlor.  Hutchinson 
University  Library,  pp.  181.  21s.  6d.  Paper¬ 
back  1  Is.  6d. 
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He  begins  with  the  early  dream-vis¬ 
ions,  which  culminate  in  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  auctoritee  in  the  Parlement 
of  Foules,  and  then  considers  Troilus 
and  Criseyde.  He  examines  the  way 
in  which  the  development  both  of  the 
characters  within  the  poem  and  of  the 
standpoint  of  the  narrator  have  been 
affected  by  the  modifications  made 
by  Chaucer  to  Boccaccio,  and  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  poem  as  a 
medieval  tragedye  of  Fortune.  A 
brief  discussion  of  Chaucer’s  return 
to  auctoritee  in  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women  precedes  two  chapters  on  the 
Canterbury  Tales  which  argue  that 
the  Tales  should  not  be  regarded  as 
dramatic  revelations  of  character  but 
should  be  read  as  tales  in  all  their 
variety.  He  emphasizes  the  peculiar 
values  of  the  fabliau  in  the  Tales,  and 
also  examines  particularly  the  Frank¬ 
lin’s  Tale,  which,  as  the  resolution  of 
the  ‘marriage-group’,  succeeds  in 
fusing  auctoritee  and  pref  while  at  the 
same  time  representing  a  major  ach¬ 
ievement  in  the  presentation  of  the 
narrator. 

In  The  Personality  of  Chaucer 4 
Edward  Wagenknecht  denies  that 
there  is  a  valid  distinction  between 
Chaucer’s  literary  and  real  personali¬ 
ties  and  attempts  to  give  his  personal 
impression  of  Chaucer’s  personality 
from  his  writings  and  known  back¬ 
ground — e.g.  Chaucer  ‘recoiled  from 
the  worst  excesses  of  chivalry;  he 
was  a  humorist,  and  he  was  a  moder¬ 
ate  man;  he  recoiled  from  excesses 
everywhere’. 

F.  E.  Halliday  follows  a  different 
pattern  in  Chaucer  and  his  world 5 
from  that  of  earlier  works  with  simi¬ 
lar  titles  (Loomis  [YW  XLVI]  and 
Hussey  [YW  XLVIII]).  He  presents 

4  The  Personality  of  Chaucer,  by  Edward 
Wagenknecht.  Oklahoma  U.P.  pp.  xvi+155. 
$5. 

5  Chaucer  and  his  world,  by  F.  E.  Halliday. 
Thames  &  Hudson,  pp.  144.  173  illustrations. 
35s. 
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some  very  fine  illustrative  material — 
architecture,  manuscript  art,  paint¬ 
ings,  seals,  etc. — which  is  related  as 
appropriate  to  the  text.  This  latter  is 
not  sectionalized  in  any  way,  and  is 
based  on  the  historical  outlines  of 
and  background  to  the  poet’s  life, 
interspersed  at  the  relevant  places 
with  summaries  of  Chaucer’s  several 
works  plus  some  critical  comment. 
This  aspect  of  the  book  is  not  very 
happy  as  the  criticism  cannot  be  in 
any  depth  and  is  sometimes  question¬ 
able,  and  there  is  not  always  balanced 
emphasis  in  the  summaries  on  all 
parts  of  a  poem,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Parlement  of  Foules. 

Robert  E.  Lewis  endeavours  to 
answer  the  question,  ‘What  did 
Chaucer  mean  by  Of  the  Wrecked 
Engendrynge  of  MankyndeT  (ChauR). 
He  first  discusses  the  meaning  of  the 
two  lines  inserted  in  the  revised 
Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women,  and  then  examines  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  the  title  itself,  its 
possible  correspondence  to  Inno¬ 
cent’s  De  miseria  humane  conditionis, 
and  the  manuscript  variations  on 
this  title.  His  conclusion  is  that  most 
probably  Chaucer  intended  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  had  made  a  translation 
of  the  whole  of  that  work,  and  he 
suggests  that  it  was  written  in  prose 
between  1385/6  and  1394/5. 

D.  W.  Robertson,  Jr.,  packs  a  great 
deal  of  information  into  Chaucer’s 
London ,6  rather  too  much  in  Chapter 
II,  ‘A  Visit  to  the  City’,  which  some¬ 
times  is  little  more  than  a  list.  The 
introductory  chapter  emphasizes 
Robertson’s  belief  that  in  Chaucer’s 
day  people  were  different,  ‘that  their 
world  was  very  much  unlike  ours’. 
Other  chapters  provide  an  account  of 
city  customs  and  of  London  as  an 
intellectual  centre,  and  a  short  his- 

6  Chaucer’s  London,  by  D.  W.  Robertson, 
Jr.  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  pp.  xii  +  241.  $7.95. 
10s.  Paperback  $3.95,  35 s. 


tory.  The  work  is  well-documented 
for  the  purposes  of  further  reading. 

William  Caxton  printed  the  Can¬ 
terbury  Tales  at  the  request  of  a 
patron  and  followed  up  its  success  by 
printing  other  Chaucerian  works;  for 
each  edition  of  the  Tales  he  accepted 
his  patron’s  opinion  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  base  manuscript,  and  in  the 
second  edition  he  ‘emended’  the 
earlier  edition  in  a  haphazard 
fashion.  So  argues  N.  F.  Blake  (‘Chau¬ 
cer  and  Caxton’  [LStE,  1967]),  who 
goes  on  to  demonstrate  that  Cax- 
ton’s  eulogies  of  Chaucer  are  mainly 
compilations  from  other  writers,  par¬ 
ticularly  Lydgate. 

In  a  somewhat  disconnected  article, 
‘The  Concern  of  Chaucer’s  Poetry’ 
( AnM ,  1966),  Alan  Markman  dis¬ 
cusses  the  trends,  especially  that  to¬ 
wards  allegorical  interpretation,  in 
Chaucer  criticism  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  since  the  review  of  criticism  by 
A.  C.  Baugh  (on  whose  standards  he 
briefly  comments)  and  concludes  with 
a  short  and  avowedly  sketchy  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  two  models  of  love,  earthly 
and  heavenly,  which  provide  the 
moral  control  of  Chaucer’s  fiction. 

In  a  stimulatingly  irreverent  re¬ 
view,  ‘Current  and  Recurrent 
Fallacies  in  Chaucer  Criticism’ 
(McElderry  Essays ),  Meredith  Thomp¬ 
son  categorizes  and  discusses  the 
various  fallacies  of  Chaucer  criticism 
exemplified  from  four  standard 
critical  anthologies. 

A.  Leigh  DeNeef’s  purpose  in 
‘Robertson  and  the  Critics’  (ChauR) 
is  to  clarify  Robertson’s  aims,  which 
have  been  obscured  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  his  ideas,  and  to  consider 
criticism  of  his  practices. 

Reprints  of  the  following  have 
been  received:  Chaucer  and  the 
French  Poet  Graunson,1  by  Haldeen 

7  Chaucer  and  the  French  Poet  Graunson, 
by  Haldeen  Braddy.  Kennikat.  pp.  xviii-f 
100.  $4.50. 
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Braddy,  with  an  added  introduction 
reviewing  discussions  relevant  to  this 
topic  since  1947  (TJLXXVII1.  70-1); 
Chaucerian  Essays8,  by  G.  H.  Ger- 
ould  (Y W  XXXIII.  50-2);  Chaucer's 
Romance  Vocabulary 9,  by  J.  Mersand 
(YW  XVIII.  66-8).  This  is  a  book 
which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

2.  CANTERBURY  TALES 

Trevor  Whittock’s  A  Reading  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales 10  explores  themes 
which  to  him  seem  organically  to 
unite  the  tales,  and  he  maintains  that 
such  unity  is  supported  by  cross-ref¬ 
erences  and  echoes  within  the  tales, 
and  that  the  quality  of  the  tales  varies 
with  their  relevance  to  the  themes. 
Because  of  the  oral  nature  of  the 
poetry,  Whittock  expects  thematic 
linkings  to  be  fairly  explicitly  stated. 

From  the  depiction  of  spring  in  the 
Prologue  the  theme  of  the  ‘rhythm 
of  eternity’  is  developed  in  the  tales; 
and  the  portraits  combine  not  only 
individual  descriptions  with  social 
generalizations,  but  also  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  spiritual  state,  the 
values  by  which  the  pilgrims  live.  It 
is  these  values  (particularly  with 
reference  to  the  Christian  standpoint) 
that  Whittock  emphasizes  in  his 
analyses  of  the  tales,  and  also  the  way 
in  which  we  are  made  to  experience 
things  through  the  pilgrims’  eyes 
and  yet  to  realize  that  there  may  be 
something  beyond  this.  Other  themes 
that  Whittock  finds  are  e.g.  literary 
form  and  the  role  of  women. 

So,  although  the  individual  tales 
may  be  studied  as  entities  in  their 
own  right — and  Whittock  supplies 
some  perceptive  criticism  and  useful 

8  Chaucerian  Essays,  by  G.  H.  Gerould. 
Russell  and  Russell,  pp.  103.  $6.50. 

9  Chaucer’s  Romance  Vocabulary,  by  J. 
Mersand.  Kennikat.  pp.  xiv+  179.  $7. 

10  A  Reading  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  by 
Trevor  Whittock.  C.U.P.  pp.  vi  +  309.  $7.50, 
45r.  Paperback  $2.95,  Ms.  6 d. 


analyses  of  various  kinds,  e.g.  his 
examination  of  characterization  in 
the  Miller’s  Tale — yet  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  overall  pattern  is 
paramount  and  issues  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  tale  may  have  relevance  on  a 
far  larger  scale  for  the  whole.  Some 
of  the  linkings  are  obvious  and  have 
been  emphasized  before,  e.g.  the 
scaling  down  in  the  Miller’s  Tale  of 
themes  of  the  Knight’s  Tale,  but 
Whittock  aims  to  establish  further 
links  by  noting  what  he  considers 
echoes  or  thematic  connexions  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Man  of  Law’s  Tale, 
which,  he  argues,  looks  back  to 
Fragment  I/A  and  on  to  the  Wife 
of  Bath’s  Tale  and  the  Clerk’s  Tale, 
or  his  linking  of  the  Second  Nun’s 
Tale  and  the  Canon’s  Yeoman’s. 

There  is  in  Whittock’s  book  much 
valuable  criticism  and  stimulating 
commentary,  even  though  not  all 
would  agree  with  him  on  every  point 
or  concerning  the  echoes  he  sees — 
comments  on  the  Monk,  his  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  Merchant’s  Tale  as  very 
funny,  his  positioning  of  the  Physi¬ 
cian’s  Tale  after  the  Franklin’s  and  the 
Shipman’s  before  the  Physician’s’, 
sometimes  the  evidence  seems  in¬ 
sufficient.  Perhaps  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  unfinished  state 
of  the  Tales  as  a  whole  and  how  this 
fact  can  affect  his  conjectures. 

Richard  L.  Hoffman’s  contribu¬ 
tion,  ‘The  Canterbury  Tales’,11  fol¬ 
lows  the  planned  pattern  for  the 
essays  by  first  surveying  editions,  criti¬ 
cism,  and  commentaries  on  the 
Tales,  with  an  indication  of  the  value 
of  such  works,  and  continuing  with  a 
consideration  of  the  theme  of  love 
in  the  Tales.  Much  of  this  last  is 
taken  from  his  Ovid  and  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales  (YW  XLVIII)  and  con- 

11  In  Critical  Approaches  to  Six  Major 
English  Works:  ‘Beowulf’  through  ‘Paradise 
Lost' ,  cd.  by  R.  M.  Lumiansky  and  Herschel 
Baker.  Pennsylvania  U.P.  pp.  v+266. 
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cerns  his  thesis  that  the  subject  of 
love  is  present  in  all  the  tales,  since 
there  are  two  kinds  of  love — the 
rites  of  Venus  and  religious  devotion 
to  God — and  he  concentrates  on 
Ovid — together  with  medieval  com¬ 
mentaries  on  him — and  on  the 
Knight’s  Tale.  Trudy  Drucker  writes 
on  ‘Some  Medical  Allusions  in  The 
Canterbury  Tales'  ( New  York  State 
Journal  of  Medicine),  commenting 
on  both  pilgrims  and  characters  in 
the  various  tales. 

As  Rodney  Delasanta  (who  turns 
to  the  Bible  rather  than  the  Fathers) 
points  out  in  ‘The  Horsemen  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales’  ( ChauR ),  there  are 
three  groups  of  riders,  the  proud  ones, 
those  with  poor  steeds,  and  the  in¬ 
efficient  horsemen,  the  first  and  last 
including  an  ‘unexemplary  variety’  of 
pilgrims.  These  divisions  he  relates 
to  the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem, 
and  follows  up  with  comments  on 
the  pilgrims’  attire. 

In  ‘Dramatic  Time,  Setting,  and 
Motivation  in  Chaucer’  (ChauR) 
Michael  D.  West  considers  that  ‘the 
distortions  of  time,  setting,  and 
motivation  to  be  found  in  the  Troilus 
also  characterize  [Chaucer’s]  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Canterbury  Tales'.  He 
briefly  examines  the  unrealistic  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  garden-description  of 
the  Miller’s  Tale,  in  the  Prioress’s 
Tale,  and  in  the  Pardoner’s  Tale, 
comparing  them  with  their  more  real¬ 
istic  analogues. 

In  an  article  dealing  mainly,  though 
not  exclusively,  with  the  Tales  (‘Class- 
Distinction  in  Chaucer’  [Speculum]), 
D.  S.  Brewer  distinguishes  three 
forms  of  class-distinction  in  Chaucer — 
of  degree;  of  ‘churlishness’  and  ‘gen¬ 
tility’;  and,  less  significantly,  of  the 
traditional  Three  Estates. 

Chaucer’s  use  of  naturalistic,  collo¬ 
quial  language  in  the  Tales,  particu¬ 
larly  dialect,  ribaldry,  and  oaths,  is 
discussed  by  Haldeen  Braddy  in 


‘Chaucer’s  Bilingual  Idiom’  ( Sou¬ 
thern  Folklore  Quarterly). 

P.  Burwell  Rogers  draws  together 
comments  on  ‘The  Names  of  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrims’  (Names),  add¬ 
ing  some  of  his  own  conclusions.  By  a 
detailed  commentary  on  the  Prologue- 
portrait,  Rita  D.  Simons  demon¬ 
strates  ‘The  Prioress’s  Disobedience 
of  the  Benedictine  Rule’  (CLAJ). 
In  ‘Chaucer’s  “Seynt  Loy” :  an  Anglo- 
French  Pun?’  (N&Q)  Brian  Foster 
suggests  a  connexion  with  le  loi,  ‘a 
word  redolent  of  permissiveness’. 
S.  T.  Knight  explains  “‘Almoost  a 
Spanne  Brood’”  (Neophilologus)  as 
‘almost  four  inches  high’. 

In  ‘Chaucers  Monch  und  die  “Reule 
of  Seint  Maure  or  of  Seint  Beneit”’ 
(NM)  H.  Gillmeister  argues  that  the 
Monk  is  not  a  fallible  mortal  but  a 
very  wicked  man,  and  supports  this 
argument  by  considering  elements  in 
the  description  of  the  Monk’s  eating- 
habits  and  appearance  in  relation 
to  the  Rule. 

Edmund  Reiss  considers  in  great 
detail  ‘The  Symbolic  Surface  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales'.  The  Monk’s  Por¬ 
trait’  (ChauR),  split  into  two  parts. 
The  first  deals  with  ‘the  symbolism  of 
bells,  the  animal  imagery  .  .  .  and  the 
nature  of  man’s  “shining”’.  In  Part 
II  the  discussion  centres  on  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  eyes,  on  that  of  the  swan 
(like  the  Monk  associated  with 
death,  mourning,  and  deception), 
and  the  broun  colour  of  the  palfrey. 
In  conclusion  Reiss  claims  that  every 
description  in  the  portrait  contains  a 
symbolic  reference. 

In  ‘Chaucerian  Portraiture:  Medi¬ 
cine  and  the  Monk’  (NM)  Joseph  E. 
Grennen  analyses  the  Prologue- 
portrait  of  the  Monk,  showing  the 
use  of  word-play — and  particularly 
word-play  involving  medical  refer¬ 
ences — to  create  a  picture  which 
combines  ‘epicure  and  sexual  con¬ 
noisseur’.  In  ‘Chaucer’s  “Vavasour” 
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and  Chretien  de  Troyes’  ( N&Q )  P.  J. 
Frankis  connects  Chaucer’s  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  epithet  to  the  Franklin  and 
its  use  in  Chretien.  N.  Peltola’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ‘Chaucer’s  Summoner: 
Fyr-reed  Cherubynnes  Face’  ( NM ) 
deals  with  the  background  (theolo¬ 
gical  and  otherwise)  to  the  use  of  red 
instead  of  blue  for  a  cherub,  and  on  the 
character  significance  that  this  colour 
may  imply. 

Artistic  Ambivalence  in  Chaucer’s 
Knight’s  Tale,12  by  P.  T.  Thurston, 
provides  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
first  tale,  with  emphasis  on  the  satire 
‘of  cherished  chivalric  traditions  as 
well  as  the  literary  forms  in  which 
they  are  celebrated’,  as  opposed  to  the 
traditional  view  of  it  as  ‘a  tale  of 
courtly  love  and  chivalric  warring  on 
the  grandest  scale’.  In  this  lies  the 
postulated  ambivalence,  and  by  this 
means  is  a  new  dimension  furnished 
for  the  tale.  Detailed  analysis  of  both 
characters  and  action  reveals  the 
difference  between  surface  impression 
and  reality. 

Thurston  begins  with  a  detailed 
and  critical  examination  of  the 
traditional  view  of  the  tale  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  various  past  critics,  es¬ 
pecially  when  their  interpretations 
are  concerned  with  humour  and 
satire.  He  then  proceeds  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  these  elements  in  Chaucer’s 
work,  carefully  considering  generally- 
accepted  examples  both  in  the  Knight’s 
Tale  and  elsewhere,  identifying  and 
categorizing  eight  characteristics  of 
the  poet’s  humour  and  five  of  his 
satire.  These  are  used  as  criteria  for 
determining  humour  and  satire  in 
other  parts  of  the  tale  if  those  show 
the  same  characteristics  as  the 
passages  discussed;  such  a  method 
could,  if  not  carefully  used,  lead  to 
fallacious  conclusions.  The  main  part 

12  Artistic  Ambivalence  in  Chaucer’s 
Knight’s  Tale,  by  Paul  T.  Thurston.  Florida 
U.P.  pp.x  +  240.  $7.50. 
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of  the  book  consists  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  examination  of  the  poem, 
with  certain  passages,  which  seem 
to  Thurston  vital  for  interpretative 
purposes,  examined  in  the  greatest 
detail. 

After  his  examination  of  metrical 
romances,  apparently  mentioned  in 
Sir  Thopas,  and  of  the  ‘courtly  love 
code’,  Thurston  concludes  that  satire 
derives  from  the  fact  that  the  Knight’s 
Tale  has  little  real  connexion  in  con¬ 
tent  and  style  with  these  genres  which 
it  seems  to  resemble.  The  long  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Teseida  (useful  for 
the  rare  information  about  the  Italian 
poem)  is  important  for  the  light  the 
alterations  cast  on  Chaucer’s  atti¬ 
tude  to  his  tale,  where  the  characters 
and  tone  are  very  different. 

Edward  E.  Foster  also  discusses 
‘Humor  in  the  Knight’s  Tale ’  ( ChauR ), 
humour  which  ranges,  he  maintains, 
from  the  bawdy  to  the  grimly  ironic. 
Of  this  he  provides  examples,  such  as 
puns,  incongruous  situations,  in¬ 
eptness  in  both  narration  and  style. 
Whether  or  not  Chaucer’s  audience 
would  have  been  aware  of  all  the 
word-play  Thomas  A.  Van  proposes 
in  ‘Second  Meanings  in  Chaucer’s 
Knight’s  Tale ’  {ChauR)  is,  as  he  admits, 
uncertain,  though  he  suggests  that 
such  word-play  may  be  part  of  a  great 
artist’s  creative  imagination.  Thomas 
J.  Hatton  first  examines  the  character 
of  the  Knight  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Crusad¬ 
ing  Knight,  A  Slanted  Ideal’  {ChauR), 
emphasizing  his  bravery  and  wisdom, 
and  then  shows  how  Chaucer,  by  his 
selection  of  battles  in  which  the 
Knight  engaged,  has  pointed  up  his 
role  as  a  Christian  warrior  defending 
the  faith.  He  finally  connects  him 
with  the  Order  of  the  Passion  of 
Philip  de  Mezieres. 

In  ‘The  Knight’s  Tale:  Incident, 
Idea,  Incorporation’  {ChauR)  Merle 
Fifield  defines  five  interdependent 
sections  in  the  tale,  each  of  which 
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provides  an  element  necessary  to  the 
narrative,  each  illustrating  in  some 
degree  the  theme  of  woe  and  joy. 
Each  of  the  first  four  sections  illus¬ 
trates  a  failure — to  resist  Fortune, 
of  individual  action,  of  all  earthly 
order  and  of  corporate  action — and 
the  sermon  of  the  final  section  offers 
the  only  solution.  The  character  of 
Theseus,  who  exercises  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  control  over  events,  changes 
from  conqueror  to  judge  and  finally 
to  wise  seer.  Much  of  Peter  G. 
Beidler’s  ‘Chaucer’s  “Knight’s  Tale” 
and  its  Teller’  (The  English  Record )  is 
concerned  with  other  scholars’  views 
on  the  connexion  between  the  two, 
and  he  briefly  defends  his  opinion 
that  the  tale  contains  elements  of 
‘pure  romance’  and  ‘gentle  ridicule’. 
C.  David  Benson,  however,  instead 
of  relating  the  tale  to  the  genre  of 
romance  (‘The  Knight’s  Tale  as 
History’  [ChauR]),  associates  it  with 
the  techniques  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  aristocratic  chronicle,  and 
also  underlines  ways  in  which  Chaucer 
endeavours,  by  archaizing  the  ma¬ 
terial,  to  give  a  sense  of  the  ancient 
world  to  his  audience,  even  if  it  may 
not  seem  that  to  modern  eyes.  Dis¬ 
cussing  ‘The  Heroine  in  The  Knight’s 
Tale ’  ( SSF ),  Allen  B.  Cameron  main¬ 
tains  that  the  ‘de-individualization’ 
of  Emily  is  intentional,  and  that  she 
fulfils  different  functions  on  four 
interacting  levels  of  meaning. 

Although  ‘The  Modern  Art  of 
Fortifying:  Palamon  and  Arcite  as 
Epicurean  Epic’  (ChauR),  by  Anne 
Middleton,  is  inevitably  concerned 
with  Chaucer’s  conception  of  the 
Knight’s  Tale,  it  deals  basically  with 
the  changes  found  in  Dryden’s  ver¬ 
sion. 

C.  Novelli’s  ‘Absolon’s  “Freend  so 
Deere”:  A  Pivotal  Point  in  The 
Miller’s  Tale ’  ( Neophilologus )  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  significance  of  the 
passage  in  which  Absolon  visits 


Gerveys,  the  smith.  He  discusses 
Absolon’s  friendship  with  such  a 
man  and  also  the  apparent  ‘conver¬ 
sion’  in  Absolon  at  this  point. 
Dennis  Biggins’s  ‘Sym(e)kyn/S7>n/a: 
The  Ape  in  Chaucer’s  Millers’  (SP) 
suggests  that  Symkyn  may  be  a  pun 
not  only  on  simus  but  also  on  simia, 
‘ape’,  and  discusses  the  ape-like 
qualities  of  Symkyn’s  picture,  briefly 
noting  that  the  name  may  be  trisyl¬ 
labic. 

Although  the  Man  of  Law’s  Tale 
evokes  an  emotional  response,  David 
V.  Harrington  refutes  the  charge  of 
sentimentalism  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Man  of 
Law’s  Tale:  Rhetoric  and  Emotion’ 
(MSpr,  1967).  Chaucer  does  little  to 
the  plot,  but  by  rhetorical  techniques 
emphasizes  the  moral  theme. 

Working  from  ‘Malkyn  in  the  Man 
of  Law’s  Headlink’  (LStE,  1967)  in 
which  it  is  maintained  that  ‘Malkyn’ 
recalls  the  daughter  in  the  Reeve’s 
Tale,  Martin  Stevens  argues  that  the 
Man  of  Law’s  Tale  was  intended  to 
follow  the  Reeve’s,  and  that  its  Intro¬ 
duction  works  over  part  of  the  Cook’s 
prologue.  ‘Malkyn’  has  the  sense  ‘kit¬ 
chen  wench’  rather  than  the  usual 
‘prostitute’. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
what  was  conscious  artistry,  what 
coincidence,  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Weaving 
Wife’  (Journal  of  American  Folklore) 
T.  J.  Garbaty  traces  back  certain 
characteristics  of  the  Wife,  details 
which  have  made  her  ‘a  unique  per¬ 
sonality’,  and  shows  she  has  developed 
to  this  through  stereotype  from  arche¬ 
type.  ‘Further  Puns  from  the  Prologue 
and  Tale  of  the  Wife  of  Bath’  (PLL) 
are  added  by  Barry  Sanders. 

ft  is  argued  by  Richard  H.  Passon 
in  ‘“Entente”  in  Chaucer’s  Friar’s 
Tale'  (ChauR)  that  the  repetition  of 
entente,  in  the  sense  of  ‘intention’  or 
‘will’,  is  important  in  the  revelation  of 
the  summoner  and  the  moral  judgment 
on  him.  Passon  suggests  that  the  talc 
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has  a  more  precise  theological  theme 
than  has  been  recognized  and  could 
be  regarded  as  an  exemplum.  The 
widow  of  the  Friar’s  Tale  is  equated 
with  the  Church  by  T.  Hatton  (Chau¬ 
cer’s  Friar’s  “Old  Rebekke  ”  ’  [, JEGP ]) ; 
this  adds  to  the  irony  of  the  tale  as 
does  ‘playing  off  the  whole  scene 
against  the  Rebecca  story’.  In  ‘The 
Devil  in  Green’  (NM)  Joseph  L.  Baird 
cites  evidence  of  a  folk-tradition  of 
such  a  colour  for  devils  in  connexion 
with  the  Friar’s  Tale. 

Legal  interpretations  are  put  on 
the  Clerk’s  use  of  secte  (E  1171)  by 
Baird,  who,  in  ‘The  “Secte”  of  the 
Wife  of  Bath’  ( ChauR ),  equates  it 
with  ‘action’;  and  in  Lillian  H.  Horn- 
stein’s  ‘The  Wyf  of  Bathe  and  the 
Merchant:  from  Sex  to  “Secte”’ 
(ChauR)  it  is  interpreted  as  ‘oath- 
helpers’.  The  Clerk’s  Tale  comple¬ 
ments  the  Wife’s,  and  at  the  end  his 
comment  that  the  husband  will  ‘care, 
and  wepe,  and  wrynge,  and  waille’,  if 
the  wife  has  mastery,  binds  to  it  the 
Merchant’s  Tale,  which  attests  the 
truth  of  this  fact. 

Emerson  Brown’s  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘The  Merchant’s  Tale:  Why  is 
May  called  “Mayus”?’  (ChauR)  sug¬ 
gests  considerable  significance  for 
this  form  through  its  use  in  Latin  in  a 
medical  context. 

N.  Mukerji  makes  a  comparison  of 
‘Chaucer’s  Franklin’s  and  the  Tale  of 
Madanasena  of  Vetalapachisi’  (Folk¬ 
lore,  Calcutta). 

Many  interpretations  have  been 
offered  of  the  Pardoner’s  Old  Man, 
which  Christopher  Dean  bears  in 
mind  in  ‘Salvation,  Damnation,  and 
the  Role  of  the  Old  Man  in  the 
Pardoner’s  Tale’  (ChauR).  He  studies 
his  function,  regarding  the  exemplum 
as  a  separate  unit  within  the  tale;  the 
Old  Man  is  the  most  impressive  and 
significant  of  the  three  who  warn  the 
revellers,  their  total  opposite  (shown 
point  by  point),  and  through  him  ‘the 
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two  aspects  of  God — His  mercy 
leading  to  salvation  and  His  justice, 
leading  to  damnation’ — are  revealed. 
‘Chaucer’s  Christian  Irony:  the  Rela¬ 
tionship  of  Character  and  Action  in 
the  Pardoner's  Tale ’  (ChauR),  by 
William  B.  Toole,  follows  on  from 
some  earlier  articles,  and,  as  its  title 
suggests,  is  an  examination  of  the 
plot  and  characters  to  show  how  they 
emphasize  the  irony  of  the  tale  re¬ 
garded  specifically  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view.  Another  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  this  tale — ‘Why  does 
the  Pardoner  reveal  his  practice  in 
his  prologue  and  then,  after  the  tale, 
try  to  obtain  money  from  the  pil¬ 
grims?’ — is  taken  up  by  David  V. 
Harrington  in  ‘Narrative  Speed  in 
the  Pardoner’s  Tale ’  (ChauR).  Fol¬ 
lowing  Granville-Barker  on  Shake¬ 
speare,  he  suggests  that  ‘dramatic 
situations  and  character  behavior  are 
employed  for  their  immediate  mo¬ 
mentary  impression’,  and  comments 
on  the  devices  by  which  the  tale  is 
carried  rapidly  along  so  that  it  is 
only  in  a  slow  pondering  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  aspect  that  the  discrepancy 
is  so  startling.  Penelope  Curtis  pro¬ 
vides  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
Prologue  and  Tale  in  ‘The  Pardoner’s 
“Jape”’  (CR),  with  emphasis  on  the 
relationship  between  the  past  and 
present  in  them  both  and  on  the 
achievement  of  the  Tale.  N.  E.  Ossel- 
ton  defends  Chaucer’s  use  of  thise 
(VI  [C]  661)  in  ‘Chaucer’s  “clumsy 
transition”  in  the  Pardoner’s  Tale’ 
(ES),  suggesting  that  it  marks  a  ‘well- 
calculated  change  in  style’. 

J.  A.  Burrow  (‘“Listeth,  Lordes”: 
“Sir  Thopas”,  712  and  833’  [N&Q]) 
suggests  that  in  Listeth,  lordes  Chau¬ 
cer  was  not  only  using  a  common  alli¬ 
terative,  poetic  collocation,  but  was 
also  using  a  verb  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  ‘East  Anglian’  type  of  London 
speech  rather  than  of  London  English 
of  1400. 
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The  claims  for  the  identification  of 
‘The  Host’s  precious  corpus  Madrian’ 
(JEGP )  with  a  third-century  Greek 
martyr  are  put  forward  by  Ann  S. 
Haskell.  Adrian  would  have  been  a 
familiar  saint  in  England,  and  one 
important  factor  for  identification  is 
the  disposal  of  the  precious  corpus. 
The  saint’s  legend  could  have  ap¬ 
propriate  links  with  the  prologue  to 
the  Monk’s  Tale. 

In  an  interesting  article,  “Namoore 
of  this” :  Chaucer’s  Priest  and  Monk’ 
( TSL ),  Rodney  K.  Delasanta  argues 
that  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale  mocks 
the  Monk.  He  emphasizes  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  Nun’s  Priest  sus¬ 
tains  monastic  ideals  better  than  the 
Monk,  in  particular  that  of  study 
since  the  Monk  has  a  false  concept  of 
Fortune.  The  tale  establishes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  divine  providence  and 
human  freedom  in  limiting  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Fortune  and  scores  off  the 
Monk  in  a  variety  of  subtle  refer¬ 
ences. 

Beryl  Rowland  explores  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  fact  that  the  povre 
wydwe  owns  ‘“A  Sheep  that  highte 
Malle”  (NPT,  VII,  2831)’  (ELN).  The 
link  between  the  Epilogue  and  the 
Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale  is  undoubted  in 
the  opinion  of  Roy  J.  Pearcy  (‘The 
Epilogue  to  “The  Nun’s  Priest’s 
Tale  ’”  [N&Q]),  who  considers  the 
description  of  the  Priest  to  be  liter¬ 
ally  true  and  that  the  Host’s  remarks 
present  him  as  a  ‘scandal-mongering 
but  genial  religious  bigot’. 

Rossell  Hope  Robbins  annotates 
‘“Lawriol”:  CT,  B  4153’  ( ChauR ). 

Arguing  from  verbal  links  and 
semantic  contrasts,  from  the  thematic 
opposition  of  Cupidity  and  Charity, 
reason  and  revelation,  Bruce  A. 
Rosenberg  defends  the  Second  Nun’s 
Tale  as  a  complex,  subtle  contrast  to 
the  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale  (‘The 
Contrary  Tales  of  the  Second  Nun 
and  the  Canon’s  Yeoman’  [ChauR]). 


By  many  references  to  and  quota¬ 
tions  from  secular  legal  writs,  docu¬ 
ments  from  religious  houses,  and 
especially  the  treatises  on  alchemy 
most  likely  to  have  been  known  to 
Chaucer,  Edgar  H.  Duncan,  in  ‘The 
Literature  of  Alchemy  and  Chaucer’s 
Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale:  Framework, 
Theme,  and  Characters’  {Speculum), 
evaluates  the  yeoman’s  opening  and 
closing  imperatives  on  alchemy  and 
the  satiric  effect  of  the  presentation  of 
canon  and  priest  in  the  tale.  In  ‘The 
Narrator  of  the  Canon’s  Yeoman’s 
Tale ’  ( AnM ),  David  V.  Harrington 
attempts  to  defend  the  Yeoman  from 
the  critics’  charge  of  stupidity  by 
demonstrating  that,  despite  his  faults, 
the  Yeoman  discusses  alchemy  in  a 
controlled,  analytical,  and  persuasive 
manner,  and  that  the  poem’s  main 
unifying  element  is  ‘the  sense  of 
completeness  resulting  from  the  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  foolishness 
in  alchemy,  as  revealed  by  a  newly  re¬ 
formed  alchemist’. 

In  ‘Middleton’s  Debt  to  Chaucer  in 
The  Changeling’  (News  Bulletin  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Modern  Langu¬ 
age  Association)  T.  J.  Stafford,  argu¬ 
ing  from  similarities  in  theme  and 
psychology  between  the  works,  sug¬ 
gests  that  Middleton,  an  admirer  of 
Chaucer,  used  the  digressions  of  the 
Manciple’s  Tale  as  a  source  for  ideas 
in  The  Changeling. 

Beryl  Rowland  returns  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ‘Chaucer’s  She-Ape  ( The 
Parson’s  Tale,  424)’  (ChauR),  and 
concludes  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
she-ape’s  flagrantly  provocative  be¬ 
haviour  in  the  fulle  of  the  moone,  to 
which  that  of  the  fashionably-dressed 
man  is  compared.  According  to  A.  V. 
C.  Schmidt  (‘Chaucer’s  “Philo- 
sophre”:  a  Note  on  “The  Parson’s 
Tale”  ’  [N(£  0]),  a  source  for  Chaucer’s 
definition  of  Ire  in  the  Parson’s  Tale 
could  be  Aristotle’s  De  Anima,  which 
was  probably  the  source  of  Seneca’s 
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definition  that  has  been  suggested  as 
Chaucer’s  immediate  source. 

3.  TROILUS  AND  CRISEYDE 

In  ‘Sex  and  Salvation  in  Troilus 
and  Criseyde"  ( Chai/R )  Peter  Heidt- 
mann  suggests  that  in  Troilus  Chaucer 
has  fused  the  two  ideas  of  profane  and 
sacred  love  and  that  ‘a  sensually 
based  love  is  shown  to  be  so  ennobling 
that  the  lover’s  soul  is  finally  saved 
from  any  suggestion  of  taint’.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  ‘Troilus  and  the 
Failure  of  Understanding’  ( MLQ )  Ed¬ 
mund  Reiss  argues  that  Troilus  does 
not  acquire  wisdom  after  death,  or 
necessarily  even  salvation,  for  he 
cannot  see  the  true  value  of  worldly 
things;  and  in  a  preliminary  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Parlement  of  Foules  Reiss 
argues  that  in  that  poem  and  elsewhere 
in  Chaucer,  Chaucer’s  idea  of  wis¬ 
dom  requires  a  synthesis  of  temporal 
and  eternal  and  not  Troilus’s  simple 
contemptus  mundi  attitude. 

Lonnie  J.  Durham’s  ‘Love  and  Death 
in  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’  ( ChauR ) 
argues  that  Troilus  and  Criseyde  re¬ 
present  different  kinds  of  love  and 
are  associated  with  different  image- 
patterns.  Criseyde,  associated  with 
the  imagery  of  the  seasons,  represents 
worldly  love  in  its  rise,  fall,  and  re¬ 
newal,  while  Troilus,  associated  with 
images  of  death  in  his  despair,  joy, 
loss,  and  final  end,  represents  a  ce¬ 
lestial  love,  attainable  through  earthly 
love  but  ultimately  transcending 
earthly  things. 

In  ‘Audience  as  Determinant  of 
Meaning  in  the  Troilus’  {ChauR) 
Sister  Francis  Dolores  Covella  puts 
forward  the  interesting  theory  that 
Chaucer  wrote  Troilus  with  the  ladies 
of  the  court  in  mind,  and  probably  for 
oral  delivery.  This  audience  deter¬ 
mined  particularly  the  presentation 
of  Criseyde,  whose  faults  are  often 
only  implied  in  Chaucer’s  defence  of 
her.  The  final  seventeen  stanzas  of  the 


poem  begin  as  an  oral  epilogue  to 
the  court,  but  at  line  1786  Chaucer 
provides  a  second  epilogue  for  the 
audience  of  his  written  text  who  may 
misunderstand  a  moral  that  would 
be  clear  to  his  courtly  audience. 

Ian  C.  Walker  (‘Chaucer  and  “II 
Filostrato’”  [FA])  supplements  C.  S. 
Lewis’s  account  of  Chaucer’s  tech¬ 
nical  alterations  to  II  Filostrato  by 
discussing  ‘the  more  technical  diver¬ 
gencies,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  action  of  the  English  poem’. 

Mother  Angela  Carson  would  re¬ 
gard  ‘“To  synge  a  fool  a  masse”’ 
(. AN&Q ),  found  in  TC  III.  87-8,  as  a 
reference  to  the  Feast  of  Fools. 
Patricia  A.  Harvey’s  ‘ME.  “Point” 
(“Troilus  and  Criseyde”  III.  695)’ 
( N&Q )  argues  that  at  III,  695  Chaucer 
is  punning  on  the  musical  sense  of 
the  word  point.  Parallels  between 
Gascoigne’s  The  Adventures  of  Master 
F.I.  and  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Cris¬ 
eyde  indicate  to  M.  R.  Rohr  (‘Gas¬ 
coigne  and  “My  Master  Chaucer ”’ 
[. JEGP ])  that  Gascoigne  remembered 
Chaucer’s  poem  when  writing  his 
play. 

4.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DUCHESS 

In  Chaucer  and  the  French  Love 
Poets 13  James  Wimsatt  provides  back¬ 
ground  material  for  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess.  Using  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose  of  Guillaume  de  Lords  as 
starting-point,  he  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  French  love-narrative 
and  shows  Chaucer’s  indebtedness  to 
the  Roman  as  well  as  to  various 
French  works,  particularly  those  of 
Machaut.  In  regard  to  the  Roman, 
Wimsatt  compares  and  contrasts 
features  of  it  and  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess,  with  some  reference  to  other 
works  which  also  show  them.  From 
Guillaume’s  work  came  a  tripartite 

13  Chaucer  and  the  French  Love  Poets,  by 
James  Wimsatt.  North  Carolina  U.P.  pp. 
ix+186.  $6.50. 
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development:  ‘psychological  alle¬ 

gories’  developed  round  a  central 
framework,  dits  amoreux,  in  which 
there  is  narrative  development,  and 
those  in  which  the  narrator  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  coherence  of  the  epi¬ 
sodes.  Examples  of  these  several 
types  are  given  with  detailed  analy¬ 
ses,  and  they  are  linked  where  possible 
with  the  Book  of  the  Duchess,  though 
Wimsatt  concludes  that  in  the  main 
their  influence  on  Chaucer  was  in¬ 
directly  through  Machaut  and  Frois¬ 
sart. 

Three  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Machaut,  the  first  mainly  supplying 
general  background  information  as 
well  as  considering  some  of  his  longer 
narratives,  and  the  other  two  con¬ 
cerned  with  his  ‘judgment’  poems  and 
his  poems  of  ‘complaint  and  comfort’. 
Then  Wimsatt  discusses  the  latter 
type  in  Froissart,  where,  he  argues, 
the  influence  between  him  and  Chaucer 
was  two-way.  The  last  chapter  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  three  poems  of  the  same 
genre,  generally  regarded  as  sources 
for  the  Book  of  the  Duchess,  but  Wim¬ 
satt  considers  that  they  were  rather 
descendants.  The  Appendix  contains 
a  line-for-line  indication  of  borrow¬ 
ings  and  possible  borrowings. 

Wimsatt  has  produced  a  useful 
book,  particularly  in  gathering  to¬ 
gether  analyses  of  the  various  French 
works,  providing  background  ma¬ 
terial  for  authors  and  works,  and 
putting  the  Book  of  the  Duchess 
firmly  in  its  place  in  regard  to  the 
French  love  poems.  In  his  remarks  on 
Chaucer,  although  concerned  mainly 
with  the  Book  of  the  Duchess,  he  does 
not  confine  himself  to  that  poem.  The 
book  is,  however,  marred  by  innumer¬ 
able  misprints. 

Norman  D.  Hinton  believes  that 
the  Plague,  with  the  social  and  psy¬ 
chological  impact  it  had  at  the  time, 
the  mood  of  shock  and  flight,  had  an 
influence  on  the  composition  of  the 


Book  of  the  Duchess,  as  he  explains  in 
‘The  Black  Death  and  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess’.14  Writing  on  ‘Narrative 
Focus  in  The  Book  of  the  Duchess: 
a  Critical  Revaluation’  (AnM,  1966), 
Martin  Stevens  examines  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  narrative  focus 
and  the  philosophy  of  consolation. 
He  reviews  earlier  appraisals  of  the 
Narrator-Dreamer,  and  maintains 
that  neither  character  in  the  poem  is 
transformed  by  his  fictional  experi¬ 
ence.  He  then  propounds  his  opinion 
that  the  poem  is  one  of  Christian 
consolation  with  the  Narrator,  not 
Knight,  as  protagonist,  and  that  the 
meaning  is  emphasized  by  various 
ironies. 

5.  OTHER  POEMS 

J.  A.  W.  Bennett’s  scholarly  com¬ 
mentary  on  The  House  of  Fame, 
Chaucer’s  Book  of  Fame:  An  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  ‘The  House  of  Fame'15  demon¬ 
strates  both  the  skill  with  which 
Chaucer  adapted  his  sources  in  Vir¬ 
gil,  Dante,  Ovid,  Alanus,  and  others 
to  his  own  purpose,  and  also  the 
complex  range  of  echoes  and  associa¬ 
tions  evoked  by  the  poem.  In  a  de¬ 
fence  of  the  unity  of  the  poem,  Ben¬ 
nett  is  able  to  demonstrate  the 
ambivalent  mixture  of  true  and  false 
throughout  the  poem,  from  its  open¬ 
ing  discussion  of  dreams  through  the 
account  of  Venus  (Man’s  passion) 
and  of  Fame  (Man’s  renown),  to 
Rumour  (Man’s  love  of  story).  There 
is  also,  however,  a  progression  from 
the  bookish  poet  with  his  concern  for 
love  to  the  involved  poet  in  the  House 
of  Rumour  who  sees  love  as  one  of 
many  themes  in  the  real  world. 

In  ‘Chaucer’s  House  of  Fame  and 

14  In  His  Firm  Estate:  Essays  in  Honor  of 
Franklin  James  Eikenberry,  ed.  by  Donald 
E.  Hayden.  The  University  of  Tulsa  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English  Monograph  Series  2.  1967. 

15  Chaucer’s  Book  of  Fame,  by  J.  A.  W. 
Bennett.  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xiv+191. 
35s.  Revd.  N&Q  April  1969.  147. 
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the  Ovide  moralise  (CL)  Sheila  De- 
lany,  urging  that  the  Ovide  moralise 
should  be  included  among  the  sources 
for  the  House  of  Fame,  discusses  the 
influence  which  the  work  may  have 
had  on  Chaucer’s  picture  of  the  god¬ 
dess  Fame.  In  'House  of  Fame ,  7-12' 

( ELN )  Francis  X.  Newman  argues 
that  lines  7-12  contain  three  pairs  of 
contrasting  dream-terms  whose  pre¬ 
cise  meaning  he  discusses. 

Thomas  Jay  Garbaty  ‘Andreas 
Capellanus  and  the  Gate  in  the 
Pariement  of  Foules’  [ Romance  Notes]) 
seeks  to  explain  a  difficulty  in  the 
otherwise  acceptable  argument  of 
C.  O.  McDonald  that  the  Pariement 
presents  a  conflict  between  natural 
and  courtly  love,  symbolized  by  the 
gate.  Garbaty  compares  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  with  Andreas  Capellanus’s  defini¬ 
tions  of  love  and  its  virtues,  conclud¬ 
ing:  ‘The  first  inscription  leads  to  love 
as  Andreas  describes  it;  the  second 
leads  to  no  love,  no  fertility.’  This 
conclusion  is  reinforced  by  parallels 
between  the  garden-description  and 
sections  of  Andreas’s  Fifth  Dialogue. 
In  ‘Bird  Lore  and  the  Valentine’s  Day 
Tradition  in  Chaucer’s  Pariement  of 
Foules’  ( ChauR ),  Nicolai  von  Kreisler 
cites  passages  from  the  De  Arte  Ven- 
andi  Cum  Avibus  of  Frederick  of 
Hohenstaufen  to  illustrate  the  ‘St 
Valentine’s  Day’  tradition  and  the 
theories  of  the  mating  habits  of  birds 
of  prey  in  medieval  bird-lore  compat¬ 
ible  with  elements  in  the  Pariement. 

Robert  W.  Uphaus  (‘Chaucer’s 
Pariement  of  Foules:  Aesthetic  Order 
and  Individual  Experience’  [ TSLL ]) 
discusses  the  ambiguity  of  the  Parie¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  the  distinction, 
blurred  by  the  Narrator,  between 
discursive  and  non-discursive  art. 
The  Vision-structure  is  analysed  in 
some  detail  as  a  progression  from 
Dreamer’s  feeling,  through  the  order 
represented  by  Nature  and  the  near¬ 
chaos  of  the  debate,  to  a  conclusion 


stressing  tradition;  particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  vocabulary  of  feel¬ 
ing,  chaos,  order,  and  tradition. 

Feeling  that  previous  explanations 
of  Chaucer’s  revisions  of  the  Pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women 
are  inadequate,  John  Gardner  (‘The 
Two  Prologues  to  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women  [JEGP])  suggests  that  Chaucer 
not  only  sought  to  remove  references 
to  Queen  Anne,  but  also  tried  to  im¬ 
prove  the  link  between  Prologue  and 
Legend  by  giving  a  somewhat  more 
dignified  presentation  of  Cupid  and 
transforming  his  simple-minded  nar¬ 
rator  from  a  follower  of  Cupid  to  one 
who  does  not  follow  him — a  trans¬ 
formation  which,  despite  comic  under¬ 
cutting,  reflects  a  ‘new,  more  serious 
view  of  love’. 

In  an  important  and  essentially  des¬ 
criptive  article,  ‘A  New  Chaucer 
Manuscript’  ( PMLA ),  by  A.  I.  Doyle 
and  George  B.  Pace,  the  Coventry 
Manuscript,  containing  the  fourth 
largest  extant  collection  of  the  short 
poems  (ABC,  Bukton,  Purse,  Gen- 
tilesse,  Lak  of  Stedfastnesse,  Truth),  is 
fully  described  for  the  first  time. 
Doyle’s  opening  section  gives  the 
manuscript’s  history,  dating,  des¬ 
cription,  and  contents,  and  the  three 
further  sections  by  Pace  contain  a 
transcription  of  the  texts,  a  collation 
with  all  known  Chaucer  manuscripts 
and  modern  editions,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  relationships  and  significance 
of  this  manuscript.  The  authors  main¬ 
tain  that  the  minor  poems,  on  ff. 
75r-77r,  can  be  ‘shown  to  be  specially 
related  to  the  texts  of  Cambridge 
University  Library  MS  Gg.  4.27  and 
British  Museum  MS  Add.  22139,  and 
probably  to  the  common  parent  of 
the  “Bradshaw  group”’. 

Pace’s  ‘Speght’s  Chaucer  and  MS 
Gg.  4.27’  (SB)  demonstrates  that  the 
ABC  printed  by  Thomas  Speght  in 
his  1602  edition  of  Chaucer  is  from 
MS  Gg.  4.27.  After  analyzing  vari- 
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ants  and  discussing  Speght’s  editorial 
method,  Pace  argues  that  Speght  prob¬ 
ably  took  the  title  for  the  poem  he 
prints  from  the  now  missing  folio  4 
of  the  manuscript. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  Complaint 
of  Mars  (‘Anti-courtly  Elements  in 
Chaucer’s  Complaint  of  Mars' 
[ AnM ])  Neil  C.  Hultin  argues  that  the 
apparently  conventional,  amoral 
Valentine  poem,  with  its  traditional 
aube,  romance,  and  complaint  ele¬ 
ments,  has  here  gained  a  moral  di¬ 
mension.  He  substantiates  his  point 


by  discussing  the  moral  complexities 
behind  the  reference  to  the  Brooch 
of  Thebes,  the  image  of  the  fisher 
and  his  hook,  and  the  astrological 
references. 

Stephen  G.  Nichols,  Jr.,  prints 
Chaucer’s  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  with 
a  three-page  introduction,  as  an 
appendix  to  his  edition  of  Le  Roman 
de  la  Rose.  Guillaume  de  Lorris16. 

16  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Guillaume  de 
Lorris.  Series  in  Medieval  French  Literature, 
ed.  by  Stephen  G.  Nichols,  Jr.  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts.  1967.  pp.  197.  25s. 
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The  Renaissance 

B.  E.  C.  DAVIS 

Bibliographical  aids  to  this  period  will  be  found  in  SEL  and  SP. 


1.  GENERAL 

Two  recent  works  covering  the 
early  Renaissance  are  focused  on  the 
growing  sense  of  Europe  as  a  geo¬ 
graphical  and  political  entity.  Denys 
Hay’s  Europe:  The  Emergence  of  an 
Idea,1  an  ‘essay  in  historical  seman¬ 
tics’,  first  published  in  1957,  re¬ 
appears  with  a  new  introduction, 
incidental  revisions,  and  an  appendix 
on  early  uses  of  the  name  ‘Great 
Britain’.  The  emergence  of  the  ‘Euro¬ 
pean  idea’  following  the  collapse  of 
the  crusades  and  the  Papal  schisms  is 
suggested  in  Pius  IPs  concept  of  the 
European  scene  and  habitual  use  of 
the  word  ‘European’.  Europe  came  of 
age  when  European  ceased  to  be 
merely  a  ‘dictionary  word’  and  ap¬ 
peared  more  frequently  in  vernacular 
writings,  while  the  growing  idea  of 
Europe  gathered  force  through  over¬ 
seas  trading  and  geographical  dis¬ 
covery,  which  called  attention  to 
differences  between  Europeans  and 
people  of  other  lands.  Hay’s  book, 
particularly  in  its  new  form,  provides 
useful  basic  material  over  a  wide 
area  of  Renaissance  studies.  The 
scope  and  features  of  Margaret 
Aston’s  The  Fifteenth  Century:  The 
Prospect  of  Europe2  are  intimated  in 

1  Europe:  The  Emergence  of  an  Idea,  by 
Denys  Hay.  Edinburgh  U.P.  pp.  xxiv-f  151. 
2\s. 

2  The  Fifteenth  Century:  The  Prospect  of 
Europe,  by  Margaret  Aston.  Thames  & 
Hudson,  pp.  216.  35.?.  Paperback  18,?. 


an  opening  motto  from  L.  B.  Al¬ 
berti’s  De  Re  Aedificatoria :  ‘I  look 
upon  a  picture  with  no  less  pleasure 
.  .  .  than  I  read  a  good  history.  They 
both  indeed  are  pictures,  only  the  his¬ 
torian  paints  with  words,  and  the 
painter  with  his  pencil.’  The  history 
depicted  in  this  book  shows  the 
prospect  of  a  new  Europe  during  the 
early  Renaissance,  its  peoples  and 
institutions,  political  and  cultural, 
figured  in  historical  occasions,  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  works  of  art.  It  com¬ 
plements  Hay’s  study  in  presenting  a 
full-scale  characterization  of  the  new 
Europe  coming  of  age,  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  as  part  of  a  larger  context,  and 
the  European  community  ‘both  en¬ 
larged  and  contracted,  grown  apart 
and  drawn  together’.  About  a  hundred 
and  fifty  illustrations,  carefully  selec¬ 
ted  according  to  their  contexts, 
accompany  the  text.  The  volume  is 
well  produced,  and  has  much  to  offer 
both  for  the  scholar  and  the  general 
reader.  Michael  Levey’s  Early  Renais¬ 
sance 3  is  focused  on  this  phase  in  the 
development  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  a  distinctive  historical  pheno¬ 
menon  in  its  own  right,  not  merely  as 
the  culmination  of  medieval  trends  or 
a  foretaste  of  baroque.  From  this 
aspect  the  driving  force  of  the  move¬ 
ment  reveals  itself  through  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  nature,  man,  and  the  human 
condition,  deriving  from  synthesis 

3  Early  Renaissance,  by  Michael  Levey. 
Penguin  Books  1967.  pp.  224.  12.?.  6d. 
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of  Paganism  and  Christianity,  and 
reflected,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
cult  of  ‘men  of  renown’  through  sculp¬ 
ture  and  biography,  on  the  other  in 
the  continued  sense  of  the  Godhead 
as  centre  of  the  universe.  As  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  optimistic  tributes  of  Eras¬ 
mus  to  Pope  Leo  and  King  Henry 
VIII  are  set  against  More’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Life  of  Pico,  a  ‘spiritual 
Book’,  recording  the  life  of  ‘an  un¬ 
canonized  saint’  rather  than  a  pagan 
philosopher  or  a  daring  intellectual. 
The  schools  of  Vittorino  in  Mantua 
and  Colet  in  London  were  founded 
primarily  on  standards  of  Christian 
ethic  and  good  behaviour  rather  than 
pure  scholarship.  A  chapter  on  ‘art  for 
art’s  sake’  demonstrates  the  influence 
of  new  media  and  techniques,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  printing,  engraving,  and 
perspective  in  furthering  the  exercise 
of  free  fantasy  and  autonomy  of  the 
artist,  instanced  at  different  levels  in 
Giotto,  Alberti,  Tinctoris,  and  Dun¬ 
stable,  and  direct  relation  is  traced 
between  printed  notation  and  the 
cultural  value  attributed  to  music  by 
educators  like  Elyot  and,  in  practice, 
by  lutenist  courtly  makers.  Levey’s 
book  is  one  of  a  series  described  as 
expository  rather  than  critical,  but 
it  can  be  recommended  both  as  a  use¬ 
ful  guide  and  an  informative  running 
commentary  on  widely  different  speci¬ 
mens  of  early  Renaissance  art.  Europe 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century ,4  by  H.  G. 
Koenigsberger  and  G.  L.  Mosse, 
gives  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
main  facets  in  life  and  thought 
throughout  Western  Europe,  and  their 
development  during  this  period.  The 
Renaissance  in  England  is  viewed 
within  the  European  setting,  which 
brings  to  the  foreground  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  politics  and  humanism  in  the 
English  Reformation.  Two  chapters 

4  Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  H.  G. 
Koenigsberger  and  George  L.  Mosse.  Long¬ 
mans.  pp.  xiii-|-399.  35s. 


on  literature,  art,  music,  and  science 
take  note  of  the  advance  in  literacy 
resulting  from  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing,  the  development  of  new  literary 
forms,  courtly  and  popular,  and 
English  music  and  miniature  paint¬ 
ing.  E.  N.  Tigerstedt’s  ‘Observations 
on  the  Reception  of  the  Aristotelian 
Poetics  in  the  Latin  West’  ( SRen )  gives 
an  account  of  versions  based  on  Ara¬ 
bic  and  Latin  translations  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and 
of  commentaries  following  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  Greek  text  in  or  about 
1450.  He  shows  the  allegedly  ‘Aris¬ 
totelian’  character  of  Renaissance 
criticism  following  Robortello’s  com¬ 
mentary  (1548)  to  have  been  ‘more 
apparent  than  real’,  deriving  mainly 
from  scholastic  tradition,  supple¬ 
mented  with  Horace,  Cicero,  and 
Quintilian. 

P.  J.  Helm’s  England  under  the 
Yorkists  and  Tudors  1471-16035  covers 
the  period  during  which  England 
was  transformed  from  a  medieval  to 
a  modern  state.  The  author  dates 
this  from  the  consolidation  of  the 
kingdom  by  Edward  IV,  ‘a  Renais¬ 
sance  prince,  able,  shrewd,  magnifi¬ 
cent’,  who  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
early  Tudor  regime,  which  continued 
until  the  calling  of  the  Reformation 
Parliament  in  1529.  The  book  is  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  political  adminis¬ 
tration  and  its  impact  on  domestic 
and  foreign  policy,  religious  conflict, 
and  society.  Relatively  little  attention 
is  given  to  individual  personalities, 
apart  from  the  sovereigns,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Thomas  Crom¬ 
well,  signalled  out  as  protagonist  of 
a  new  order  in  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
artistic  and  intellectual  scene,  and 
the  historical  record  is  brought  to 
life  through  pertinent  quotations 

5  England  under  the  Yorkists  and  Tudors, 
1471-1603,  by  P.  J.  Helm.  Bell.  pp.  xii  +  372. 
31s.  6 d. 
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from  contemporary  sources,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Paston  Letters,  Utopia,  Cav¬ 
endish’s  Life  of  Wolsey,  and  Harri¬ 
son’s  Description  of  England.  Of 
six  recent  works  on  individual  Tudor 
monarchs,  three  are  devoted  to 
Henry  VII.  Roger  Lockyer’s  Henry 
VIP  records  seminar  findings  from 
the  study  of  statutory  chronicles, 
Polydore  Vergil’s  Historia,  and 
Bacon’s  Life,  which,  together,  ‘give 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
sources  from  which  any  study  of 
Henry’s  reign  must  begin’.  From 
discussions  on  crown  and  parliament, 
foreign  policy,  trade  expansion,  and 
social  and  economic  changes  follow¬ 
ing  the  breakdown  of  ‘bastard 
feudalism’,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  Tudor  constitution  was 
compounded  of  traditional  elements, 
with  certain  modifications,  and  that 
the  popular  notion  of  a  ‘new  monar¬ 
chy’  represents  only  a  partial  truth. 
R.  L.  Storey’s  The  Reign  of  Henry 
VII1  likewise  demonstrates  the  merg¬ 
ing  of  old  and  new  forces  in  politics, 
the  ordering  of  society,  and  cultural 
achievement.  The  retention  of  York¬ 
ist  officials  and  the  preservation  of 
existing  institutions  are  cited  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  King’s  instinctive  con¬ 
servatism,  but  in  virtue  of  his  suc¬ 
cessful  diplomacy  and  indifference  to 
the  chimera  of  military  glory  ‘we  may 
properly  regard  Henry  as  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  to  sit  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  throne’.  A  chapter  on  ‘Education 
and  the  Arts’  gives  a  compact  ac¬ 
count  of  developments  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  educational  foundations,  print¬ 
ing,  and  architectural  monuments, 
some  of  which  still  remain,  bearing 
witness  to  Henry’s  piety  and  good 
taste.  Narrative  and  commentary 
alike  are  enlivened  throughout  the 

6  Henry  VII,  by  Roger  Lockyer.  Long¬ 
mans.  pp.  167.  IE.  6d. 

7  The  Reign  of  Henry  VII,  by  R.  L.  Storey. 

Blandford  Press,  pp.  xii  +  243.  3 6s. 


book  by  excellent  illustrations  of 
buildings,  monuments,  and  book 
pages.  Henry  VII,  The  First  Tudor 
King ,6 7 8  by  Eric  N.  Simons,  is  offered 
by  the  author  as  ‘an  outline  rather 
than  an  exhaustive  and  exhausting 
study’.  It  tells  the  story  of  Henry’s 
life  and  of  the  salient  events  of  his 
reign  recounted  in  chronological 
order,  including  sketches  of  the  more 
important  personages  with  whom  he 
was  directly  concerned.  Fact  is  freely 
embroidered  with  unproven  tales, 
admitted  ‘because  they  indicate  what 
was  believed  at  the  time,  or  came  to 
be  believed  in  later’.  The  authentic 
material  assembled  by  Simons,  how¬ 
ever,  though  adding  nothing  new  in  the 
way  of  factual  information,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  vindicate  Henry’s  claim 
to  recognition  as  a  wise  and  an  able 
monarch,  dedicated  to  his  kingdom. 

J.  J.  Scarisbrick’s  Henry  VHP  is 
an  objective  biographical  study, 
focused  on  the  King  as  centrepiece  to 
‘a  vast  range  of  diplomatic,  political, 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs’,  much  of  it 
closely  identified  with  the  events  of 
his  domestic  life.  This  is  the  first  full- 
scale  biography  of  Henry  since  A.  F. 
Pollard’s,  published  sixty-five  years 
ago,  and  it  holds  the  reader’s  interest 
throughout,  even  in  describing  the 
tortuous  processes  of  canon  law  in¬ 
volved  in  the  ‘great  matter’  of  the 
Divorce.  Assessment  of  Henry’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  nation  and  its  cul¬ 
tural  advancement  notes  to  his  credit 
the  expansion  of  the  navy,  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  architecture  through 
the  building  of  royal  palaces,  and 
the  founding  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  of  R.egius  professor¬ 
ships,  set  against  the  King’s  compara¬ 
tive  indifference  to  the  academic  scene 
as  a  whole,  and  the  impoverishing 

8  Henry  VII.  The  First  Tudor  King,  by  Eric 
N.  Simons.  Muller,  pp.  xiv+322.  42s. 

9  Henry  VIII,  by  J.  J.  Scarisbrick.  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode.  pp.  xiv+561.  15s. 
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of  educational  facilities  through 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
The  first  instalment  of  a  two-volume 
history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,10 
by  W.  K.  Jordan,  covers  the  period 
dominated  by  the  protectorship 
of  Somerset.  Copious  evidence  from 
contemporary  documents,  both 
manuscript  and  printed,  shows  this 
period  to  have  been  one  of  great 
significance  in  English  history,  more 
particularly  in  virtue  of  changes  in 
the  administration  and  structure  of 
power  under  a  protectorate,  of  the 
temporary  collapse  in  foreign  policy 
and  social  order,  the  advancement  of 
the  Commonwealth  party,  and  the 
adoption  of  Protestantism  by  the 
established  Church.  In  connexion 
with  the  last  mentioned  of  these 
changes  Jordan  cites  evidence  of 
intensive  propaganda  during  the 
later  1540’s  from  tracts,  ballads,  and 
autobiographies,  noting  also  the  trend 
in  favour  of  vernacular  service-books 
exemplified  in  Cranmer’s  Homilies 
and  the  translation  of  Erasmus’s 
Paraphrases,  superintended  by  Udall, 
an  aspiration  fulfilled  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  1549  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Much  of  the  information  in 
this  section  of  Jordan’s  history  is 
pertinent  to  the  student  of  literature 
as  well  as  to  the  historian  and  the 
theologian,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more 
regrettable  that,  compared  with  the 
considerable  space  given  to  the  his¬ 
torical  and  political  background  to  the 
Prayer-Book,  very  little  is  said  either 
by  way  of  comment  or  illustration  on 
literary  and  liturgical  features  in  the 
text.  The  allegation  in  the  Prologue 
to  Mary  M.  Luke’s  Catherine  the 
Queen 11  that  ‘history  has  almost  for¬ 
gotten  Catherine’  and  ‘most  histor¬ 
ians  dismiss  her  divorce  from  Henry 

10  Edward  VI:  The  Young  King,  by  W.  K. 
Jordan.  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  544. 10s. 

11  Catherine,  The  Queen,  by  Mary  M.  Luke. 
Muller,  pp.  510.  50.?. 


in  a  few  paragraphs’  is  clearly  refuted 
by  ample  evidence  in  recent  work  on 
Henry  VIII  and  his  reign,  much  of 
which  pays  due  tribute  to  Catherine 
both  on  her  own  account  and  as  the 
tragic  defendant  in  Henry’s  suit.  This 
new  biography,  however,  can  fairly 
be  assessed  as  a  sympathetic  full- 
length  portrayal  of  a  queen,  fated  ‘to 
live  her  life  surrounded  by  strangely 
distinct  and  strong  personalities’. 
The  author  has  drawn  largely  upon 
Catherine’s  correspondence  and  other 
contemporary  documents,  and  her 
book  deserves  commendation  as  an 
impartial  study  of  the  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  ill-starred  queen  within  the 
context  of  her  times,  though  weak¬ 
ened  in  places  through  the  admission 
of  overmuch  picturesque  embellish¬ 
ment. 

Margaret  Bowker’s  The  Secular 
Clergy  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln 
1495-1520,12  based  on  material  drawn 
from  contemporary  records,  regis¬ 
ters,  letters,  and  papers,  throws  light 
incidentally  upon  cultural  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  conditions  on  the  eve  of 
the  Reformation.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  work  of  Fleming,  Gray,  and 
William  Atwater,  the  last  of  whom 
persuaded  William  Horman  to  write 
his  Vulgaria,  to  the  founding  of 
schools  in  this  diocese,  and  to  books 
printed  by  Caxton  for  the  benefit  of 
parish  priests.  In  the  author’s  view 
the  breach  with  Rome  resulted  not 
so  much  from  conditions  within  the 
Church  as  from  the  propaganda  of 
reformers  such  as  Simon  Fish,  who 
seized  upon  the  failings  of  the  few  to 
attack  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy. 
Only  a  small  minority,  including  More 
and  Fisher,  understood  the  issues  at 
stake,  and  were  prepared  to  defend 
what  had  long  been  taken  for  granted. 
Arthur  F.  Leach’s  English  Schools 

12  The  Secular  Clergy  in  the  Diocese  of 
Lincoln  1495-1520,  by  Margaret  Bowker. 
C.U.P.  pp.  xi  +  253.  45i\ 
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at  the  Reformation  15 46-8, 13  first 
published  in  1896,  has  been  reissued. 
Part  I  consists  of  a  classification  of 
schools  existing  during  the  later 
years  of  Henry  VIII  and  throughout 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  with  details 
of  curricula,  the  Chantries  Act,  and 
refoundations  following  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  monasteries.  Part  II 
reproduces  the  texts  of  relevant  docu¬ 
ments,  followed  by  a  chronological 
list  of  school  foundations  from  1066 
to  1548.  The  arrangement  of  material 
is  somewhat  confusing,  and  some  of  it, 
inevitably,  is  out  of  date,  but  Leach’s 
compilation  is  still  an  important  work 
of  reference  worth  reprinting. 

Volume  IV  of  The  New  Oxford 
History  of  Music 14  covers  ‘The  Age 
of  Humanism  1540-1630’.  English 
music  is  discussed  in  the  chapters  on 
‘The  Sixteenth-Century  Madrigal’ 
(Edward  J.  Dent),  ‘Solo  Song  and 
Cantata’  (Nigel  Fortune),  ‘Church 
Music  in  England’  (Frank  LI.  Harri¬ 
son),  ‘Concerted  Instrumental  Music’ 
(Ernst  H.  Meyer),  ‘Solo  Instrumental 
Music’  (Willi  Apel  and  Thurston 
Dart),  and  ‘Music  and  Drama’  (E.  J. 
Dent  and  F.  W.  Sternfeld).  The 
editor,  Gerald  Abraham,  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  attributes  the  ‘retarded  de¬ 
velopment’  of  humanism  in  music, 
particularly  in  English  music,  to 
‘domination  of  the  word’,  a  view 
supported  to  some  extent  by  the 
subordination  of  Church  music  to 
text  after  1550,  and  the  use  of 
popular  tunes  for  lute  accompani¬ 
ment  to  poems  by  Wyatt  and  other 
courtly  makers,  noted  by  Fortune  in 
his  chapter  on  ‘Solo  Song’.  Against 
this  must  be  set  the  striking  develop¬ 
ment  of  instrumental  music,  as  Abra¬ 
ham  admits,  though  with  the  dubious 

13  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation 
1546-8,  by  Arthur  F.  Leach.  New  York: 
Russell  &  Russell,  pp.  346.  $11.00. 

14  The  New  Oxford  History  of  Music.  IV. 
The  Age  of  Humanism  1540-1630,  ed.  by 
Gerald  Abraham.  O.U.P.  pp.  xxv+978.  £7. 
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suggestion  that  this  may  have  been  ‘a 
species  of  compensation  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  rationalization  of  vocal  mu¬ 
sic’.  Discussing  the  English  madrigal, 
Dent  attributes  its  popularity  to  the 
English  habit  of  part-singing,  which 
gained  impetus  through  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  Italian  madrigals.  Dart 
traces  English  lute  music  back  to  1 540, 
noting  its  affinity  with  continental 
compositions  for  this  instrument. 
English  Church  music,  likewise,  is 
surveyed  within  its  European  context 
by  Harrison,  who  suggests  that  the 
Cantiones  of  Tallis  and  Byrd  were  de¬ 
signed  ‘to  foster  an  international 
reputation  for  the  composers’.  Dent 
and  Sternfeld  call  attention  to  the 
association  of  music  with  drama  in 
early  Tudor  court  entertainments, 
particularly  in  connexion  with  masters 
and  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
Content,  lay-out,  and  editing  alike 
in  this  handsome  and  absorbing 
volume  are  of  the  high  standard  to  be 
expected  of  the  contributors  and 
publishers.  The  ‘Oxford  Studies  of 
Composers’  series  is  appropriately 
inaugurated  with  a  volume,  by  Paul 
Doe,  devoted  to  Thomas  Tallis, 
father  of  modern  English  Church 
music.15  The  story  is  one  of  an  inven¬ 
tive  genius,  who  successfully  faced 
the  challenge  of  drastic  changes  in 
form  and  liturgical  usage,  maintaining 
his  repute  from  early  youth  as  a 
monastic  singing  clerk  to  full  ma¬ 
turity  as  master  musician  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Chapel  Royal.  The  flexibility 
of  Tallis’s  invention  is  demonstrated 
in  his  successful  adaptation  of  tradi¬ 
tional  plainsong  to  the  new  art  of 
polyphony,  and  in  establishing  the 
latter  as  setting  for  the  daily  office.  His 
later  compositions,  influenced  by  the 
motet,  Doe  finds  ‘less  rigidly  litur¬ 
gical’,  suggesting  that  the  Lamenta¬ 
tions  may  have  been  designed  for  the 

15  Tallis,  by  Paul  Doe.  Oxford  Studies  of 
Composers.  O.U.P.  pp.  71. 2 Is. 
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benefit  of  Catholic  recusants  as  ‘re¬ 
creational’  rather  than  for  liturgical 
devotion.  To  the  end,  however,  Tallis’s 
work  shows  ‘a  persistent  formality  in 
the  use  of  melodic  material  ...  to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  sense  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  design  ...  In  sum,  his  work 
directly  reflects  his  character,  the  art 
which  conceals  art,  and  the  true 
poetry  of  his  age.’  In  Journal  of  the 
American  Musicological  Society 
Edward  Kovarik  describes  ‘A  Newly 
Discovered  Dunstable  Fragment’ 
set  out  in  fifteenth-century  notation 
on  two  flyleaves  pasted  at  the  front 
and  the  back  of  an  anonymous  in- 
cunabulum,  printed  at  Deventer  in 
1481  and  belonging  to  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  work  to  which  they  are 
attached,  entitled  Speculum  Exem- 
plorum,  is  a  collection  of  religious 
fables  and  historical  records,  ap¬ 
parently  intended  for  moral  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  fragmentary  score  repro¬ 
duced  on  a  page  of  the  article,  shows 
settings  of  part  of  a  Kyrie  and  of  a 
Gloria  identical  with  those  of  an 
authenticated  Dunstable  mass.  This 
discovery  makes  a  significant  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  small  group  of  English 
sources  preserving  Dunstable’s  music. 
Under  the  title  ‘Music  at  Nonesuch’ 
( Musical  Quarterly)  Charles  W. 
Warren  assembles  evidence  of  musical 
activities  in  Nonesuch,  encouraged  by 
Henry  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
lived  there  during  the  early  years  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  when  domestic 
music  was  generally  at  a  low  ebb. 
Documentary  evidence  shows  that 
the  musical  establishment  at  the 
palace  rivalled  that  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  An  inventory  of  instruments  in 
use  lists  one  of  the  largest  collections 
of  the  period,  and  the  catalogue  of  the 
library,  compiled  in  1596,  includes  a 
special  section  devoted  to  music  of 
representative  composers  from  Jos- 
quin  to  Byrd.  An  unpublished  index 
refers  to  the  ‘songe  of  fortie  parts  by 


Mr.  Tallys’,  which  may  well  be  the 
earliest  reference  to  this  famous  work. 
The  fame  of  music  at  Nonesuch  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  is  noted  by  contempor¬ 
ary  chroniclers,  and  an  obituary  poem 
commemorating  Arundel  praises  ‘his 
solemn  Queer  By  vois  and  instru¬ 
ments  so  sweet  to  heer’. 

2.  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

‘Mr.  Mellon’s  Early  English  Books’, 
by  C.  F.  Buhler  ( TLS ),  describes  an 
exhibition  in  New  York  of  books  from 
Paul  Mellon’s  collection,  organized 
by  the  Grolier  Club,  and  coinciding 
with  the  quincentenary  of  Johann 
Gutenberg.  The  collection  was  des¬ 
tined  for  the  library  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  it  will  be  ‘more  accessible 
than  in  the  beautiful,  but  remote 
countryside  of  Upperville,  Virginia’. 
It  includes  fifteen  books  printed  by 
Caxton  and  others,  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  and  publishers  in  Oxford  and 
St.  Albans.  The  organizers  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  full  descriptive  catalogue, 
compiled  by  Joan  Crane,  sometime 
member  of  the  Library  Staff  at  Upper¬ 
ville,  and  introduced  by  Willis  van 
Devanter.  TLS  has  summarized  the 
scheme  of  five  Lyell  lectures,  by  Harry 
Carter,  dealing  with  the  formation, 
duplication,  and  composition  of 
letters  as  developed  during  the  two 
centuries  following  Gutenberg.  Print¬ 
ing  and  the  Book  in  Fifteenth-Cen¬ 
tury  England,16  by  Walter  L.  Heil- 
bronner,  provides  a  sequel  to  the 
English  section,  by  Rudolf  Juchhoff, 
of  Dee  Buchdruck  des  15.  Jahrhundert 
(1936),  edited  by  Erich  von  Rath. 
Since  this  publication  sporadic  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  noted  in  periodicals, 
but  no  comprehensive  list  or  classi¬ 
fication  has  been  made.  Heilbronner’s 

16  Printing  and  the  Book  in  Fifteenth- 
Century  England,  by  Walter  L.  Heilbronner. 
Bibliographical  Society  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Charlottesville:  Virginia  U.P. 
1967.  pp.  xiv+105.  $7.00. 
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compilation  contains  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  works  unearthed  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  duly  annotated,  and 
followed  by  a  bibliographical  survey 
of  works  dealing  with  fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury  printers  and  printing.  The  sur¬ 
vey  covers  a  wide  area,  including 
books  of  all  sorts,  scholarly,  semi- 
technical,  and  popular,  even  two 
juvenilia  on  Caxton,  a  one-act  play, 
and  a  fictional  biography.  Reprints 
and  facsimiles  are  not  included,  ex¬ 
cept  when  accompanied  with  edi¬ 
torial  comments  or  annotations.  Heil- 
bronner’s  book  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  scholarship,  both 
bibliographical  and  historical,  show¬ 
ing  wide  diversity  of  interest  enliv¬ 
ened  through  effective  presentation 
and  touches  of  humour.  Tudor  Eng¬ 
land  1485-1 603, 11  by  Mortimer  Levine, 
is  the  first  volume  to  appear  in  a  new 
series  of  bibliographical  handbooks, 
published  in  association  with  the 
Conference  on  British  Studies,  an 
organization  of  North  American 
scholars.  Intended  primarily  as  a 
guide  for  readers  and  researchers 
interested  in  Tudor  England,  it  is 
designed,  as  a  whole,  to  cover  every 
aspect  of  life  throughout  this  period, 
and  includes  bibliographies,  cata¬ 
logues,  guides,  works  on  different 
branches  of  history,  religion,  science, 
education,  and  fine  arts.  Of  fourteen 
main  sections  eleven  are  subdivided 
into  five  categories:  printed  sources, 
surveys,  monographs,  biographies, 
and  articles.  Annotations  have  been 
added  only  where  the  compiler  deemed 
them  to  be  necessary.  The  compilation 
is  confessedly  selective  and  not  com¬ 
prehensive,  but  it  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  compact  and  represen¬ 
tative  companion-guide  to  Tudor 
studies. 

The  recently  recovered  manuscript 

17  Tudor  England  1485-1603,  by  Mortimer 
Levine.  C.U.P.  for  the  Conference  on  British 
Studies,  pp.  xii  I  115.  25.r.  $4.50. 
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of  books  1-9  of  Caxton’s  Metamor¬ 
phoses  of  Ovid,  formerly  in  the  Phil- 
lipps  collection  (referred  to  in  YW 
XLVII,  121),  and  the  manuscript  of 
books  10-15  in  the  Pepysian  Library 
at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
have  now  been  reproduced  in  facsi¬ 
mile  and  published  in  two  volumes.18 
Oxford  Bibliographical  Society  has 
issued  A  Checklist  of  English  Transla¬ 
tions  of  Erasmus  to  1700, 19  compiled 
by  E.  J.  Devereux.  Offered  as  earnest 
of  a  detailed  bibliography  to  follow, 
the  compilation  lists  translations  of 
original  works  by  Erasmus,  and  of  his 
versions  and  editions  of  works  by 
other  writers,  together  with  English 
translations  now  lost,  but  of  which 
there  is  record.  The  translations  listed 
include  two  of  the  Enchiridion  Militis 
Christiani  made  before  1530,  and 
eight  of  the  Adages,  or  selections 
therefrom,  before  1575.  D.  M.  Bar- 
ratt  describes  ‘A  Second  Northum¬ 
berland  Household  Book’,  recently 
purchased  by  the  Bodleian  Library 
( Bodleian  Library  Record).  Compari¬ 
son  with  the  Northumberland  House¬ 
hold  Book  at  Alnwick  Castle  shows 
the  two  books  to  be  companion 
volumes,  both  compiled  for  the  Percy 
family  when  at  the  height  of  its 
magnificence,  the  Bodleian  book  being 
the  larger  and  grander  of  the  two, 
giving  details  of  household  ordin¬ 
ances.  It  is  preserved  in  its  original 
binding,  and  entries  are  written  in 
expert  Tudor  secretary  hand,  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
household  book  at  Alnwick.  In  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  forthcoming  edition, 

18  The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  Translated 
by  William  Caxton,  1480.  Volume  I :  Books 
1-9:  the  Phillipps  Manuscript.  Volume  II: 
Books  10-15:  the  Pepys  Manuscript.  New 
York:  George  Braziller  in  association  with 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  £120  the 
set. 

19  A  Checklist  of  English  Translations  of 
Erasmus  to  1 700,  by  E.  J.  Devereux.  Oxford 
Bibliographical  Society  Occasional  Publica¬ 
tions,  No.  3.  pp.  viii  +  40. 
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David  G.  Canzler  has  contributed  to 
PBSA  an  article  on  ‘Quarto  Editions 
of  [Thomas  Heywood’s]  Play  of  the 
Wether ’.  Collation  of  editions  per¬ 
suades  him  that  the  third  quarto  was 
printed  directly  from  either  the  first 
or  the  second,  and  that  these  stemmed 
separately  from  an  edition  now  lost, 
which  stood  between  the  extant  quar¬ 
tos  and  the  folio.  The  small  folio  edi¬ 
tion  printed  by  William  Rastell  in 
1533  may  have  stemmed  directly 
from  Heywood’s  manuscript.  ‘A 
Secondary  Bibliography  of  George 
Gascoigne’,  by  J.  E.  Price  (BB), 
lists  sixty-five  items,  classified  as 
bibliographical,  biographical,  and 
critical,  the  last-named  sub-divided 
into  general,  poetry,  drama,  and  prose. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  early  pre¬ 
dominance  of  biographical  interest 
in  Gascoigne,  following  the  1868 
edition  of  his  works  by  Arden  and 
Hazlitt,  and  to  more  recent  critical 
and  textual  study  of  his  writings,  which 
has  served  to  establish  his  status  as 
an  Elizabethan  author  and  a  precur¬ 
sor  of  Spenser,  Marlowe,  and  Shake¬ 
speare. 

3.  PROSE 

Publication  of  the  first  instalment 
of  The  English  Experience 20  inaugur¬ 
ates  a  project  for  making  available 
to  subscribers  facsimile  texts  repro¬ 
duced  from  some  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  English  books  published  be¬ 
tween  1470  and  1640.  The  project  has 
been  undertaken  under  the  advisory 
editorship  of  the  librarians  of  some 
of  the  principal  libraries  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  the 
works  selected  are  designed  to  cover 
‘each  area  of  Human  investigation — 

20  The  English  Experience.  Its  Record  in 
Early  Printed  Books  Published  in  Facsimile. 
Amsterdam:  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum 
Ltd;  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Price  for  each  Group  (published  half- 
yearly)  D.fl.  1800.  $500. 


history,  law,  politics,  and  the  daily 
lives  of  the  English  people’.  The  fac¬ 
similes  are  identical  in  size  and  for¬ 
mat  with  their  originals,  and  are 
printed  by  photo-offset  on  specially 
made  paper.  Of  the  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand-odd  English  publications  of  this 
period  listed  in  standard  bibliogra¬ 
phies  about  fifteen  hundred  have 
been  chosen  to  be  issued  in  this  series 
over  a  ten-year  period  in  half-yearly 
groups  of  about  sixty  to  seventy-five 
volumes.  The  first  group,  which 
appeared  in  1968,  consists  of  seventy- 
five  volumes,  running  in  all  to  about 
twelve  thousand  two  hundred  pages. 
The  thirteen  works  bearing  dates 
within  the  period  covered  by  this 
chapter  include  Caxton’s  version  of 
Christine  de  Pisan’s  Fayttes  of  Armes 
and  of  Chyualrye  (1489),  North’s  Diall 
of  Princes,  from  Guevara  (1557), 
Golding’s  version  of  Caesar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  (1565),  and  Ascham’s  The 
Scholemaster  (1570).  To  judge  from 
these  specimens,  the  series  should 
prove  a  welcome  addition  to  any 
library,  the  facsimiles  being  well 
produced  and  handsomely  bound.  All 
concerned  in  this  enterprise  deserve 
commendation  for  undertaking  a 
task,  the  fruits  of  which  should 
greatly  facilitate  research  work  of 
many  types  within  this  field. 

Proverbs,  Sentences,  and  Prover¬ 
bial  Phrases  from  English  Writings 
Mainly  before  1500,  by  Bartlett  Jere 
Whiting,  includes  a  few  from  early 
sixteenth-century  writers,  in  particu¬ 
lar  Barclay,  Hawes,  Berners,  Gavin 
Douglas,  More,  and  Skelton,  be¬ 
sides  many  preserved  by  John  Hey- 
wood,  ‘the  first  great  collector  of 
English  proverbs’.  It  is  reviewed  in 
chapter  II  (p.  46).  A  Glastonbury 
Miscellany  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
by  A.  G.  Rigg,  dating  from  about 
1450  and  including  some  items  from 
the  period  covered  by  this  chapter,  is 
chiefly  of  interest  here  for  the  light  it 
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throws  on  contemporary  taste;  it 
is  reviewed  in  chapter  IV  (p.  81). 

Vinaver’s  edition  of  The  Works  of 
Sir  Thomas  Malory,21  published  in 
1947,  has  been  reissued  in  a  new  edi¬ 
tion,  with  extensive  revisions  to  the 
text  and  critical  apparatus,  following 
new  collations  with  the  Winchester 
manuscript  and  with  Caxton’s  text, 
the  incorporation  of  new  material 
in  the  commentary  and  interpretation, 
and  additions  to  the  bibliography. 
The  first  volume  has  been  repara¬ 
graphed,  and  a  new  section  added  to 
the  introduction,  ‘in  an  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  problem  of  unity  of  the 
works  to  which  Caxton  had  attached 
the  title  Morte  Darthur'.  Vinaver  re¬ 
mains  convinced  that  Malory  never 
wrote  ‘the  single  book’  with  which 
critics  have  credited  him;  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  his  commentary  is  directed 
especially  against  some  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  Malory’s  Originality, 
noticed  in  YWX LV,  109.  A  modern¬ 
ized  version  of  the  last  two  parts  of 
Vinaver’s  edition  of  Malory,  edited 
by  D.  S.  Brewer,  has  appeared  in  the 
York  Medieval  Texts  series.22  The 
two  parts  have  been  linked  together 
as  forming  the  tragic  climax  to  Ma¬ 
lory’s  great  work  viewed  as  a  single 
whole.  An  extensive  introduction, 
opening  with  a  survey  of  early  Ar¬ 
thurian  legend,  is  devoted  mainly  to 
a  revaluation  of  Morte  Darthur 
‘in  its  own  right,  as  a  great  work  of 
art’.  Topics  discussed  and  illustrated 
include  Malory’s  image  of  England, 
and  its  ‘honourable  society’  of  ‘gentle¬ 
men’,  his  presentation  of  Arthurian 
legend  as  authentic  history,  showing 

21  The  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  ed. 
by  Eugene  Vinaver.  Second  Edition.  Three 
Volumes.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1967. 
pp.  cxxvi+1756.  £14  14j.  $42.50. 

22  The  Morte  Darthur  Parts  Seven  and 
Eight,  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  Notes  and  Glossary  by  D.  S. 
Brewer.  York  Medieval  Texts.  Arnold,  pp. 
vii+  166.  25 s. 
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preference  for  realism  rather  than 
marvels,  the  subtle  modulation  of  his 
language  and  style  between  the  collo¬ 
quial  and  the  ceremonious,  his  sense 
of  structure  and  ‘novelistic’  flair  for 
story-telling.  Brewer  underrates  some¬ 
what  the  total  contribution  of  earlier 
critics  in  this  field,  evidence  of  which 
appears  in  his  own  bibliography.  His 
essay,  none  the  less,  is  fresh  and  inter¬ 
esting  both  on  its  own  account  and  in 
suggesting  lines  for  further  explora¬ 
tion.  Faber  have  reissued  in  paperback 
R.  T.  Davies’s  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,23  no¬ 
ticed  in  YW  XLVIII,  115. 

Reviewing  ‘The  Tristram  Section 
of  Malory’s  Morte  Darthur'  ( SP ), 
Donald  G.  Schueler  joins  issue  with 
critics  who  regard  this  section  as 
part  of  an  integrated  Arthuriad, 
finding  it  ‘a  huge  unwieldly  structure’ 
of  endless  digressions  from  the  narra¬ 
tive  within  which  it  is  incorporated. 
Comparison  between  Tristram  and 
Lancelot  enforces  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  world  to  which 
they  belong.  Lancelot’s  destiny  is 
identified  with  the  Round  Table, 
Tristram,  free  from  feudal  loyalties, 
lives  for  himself  alone;  the  former 
figures  as  the  archetype  of  Arthur’s 
ideal,  the  latter  as  the  ‘ever  aimlessly 
wandering  knight-errant’  of  chivalry 
in  its  decline.  Discussing  ‘Descrip¬ 
tion  and  Narration  in  Malory’  (Spe¬ 
culum),  with  special  reference  to  the 
tale  of  Balin,  P.  J.  C.  Field  specifies 
stylistic  features  in  this  section  of  Le 
Morte  Darthur  which  differentiate 
it  from  its  original,  increasing  the 
tempo  of  narration  and  thereby 
enabling  Malory  to  compress  the  tale 
to  about  one  third  of  the  length  of  its 
source.  These  features,  summarized, 

23  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  King  Arthur  and 
his  Knights,  a  selection  from  what  has  been 
known  as  Le  Morte  Darthur,  made  and 
edited  by  R.  T.  Davies.  Faber  Paperbacks, 
pp.  271.  12 s.  6d. 
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are  the  use  of  simple  sentences, 
parataxis  replacing  hypotaxis,  stock 
phrases,  and  subordination  of  detail 
to  general  effect.  ‘An  amalgam,  care¬ 
less,  yet  subtle’  is  so  compounded 
as  ‘to  make  a  style  to  compare  with 
the  greatest  and  most  distinctive  in 
English  prose’.  In  another  article 
Field  examines  ‘Four  Functions  of 
Malory’s  Minor  Characters’  {MM), 
suggesting  that  these  are,  first  to 
replace  the  anonymous  characters  in 
Malory’s  originals,  secondly  to  pro¬ 
vide  contrast,  ‘used  thematically  to 
give  King  Arthur’s  world  its  solidity 
and  complexity’,  thirdly  to  give  this 
world  a  social  structure  reflecting  that 
of  the  world  Malory  knew,  and  lastly 
for  the  greater  magnification  of  Lance¬ 
lot,  who  is  constantly  being  talked  of 
by  the  minor  characters  at  the  peak 
of  his  fame  and  influence,  thus  ‘up¬ 
holding  knighthood  almost  by  repu¬ 
tation  alone’. 

In  an  essay  on  ‘Caxton  and  the 
Courtly  Style’  (E&S)  N.  F.  Blake 
examines  Caxton’s  reactions,  at 
different  periods  of  his  professional 
career,  to  contemporary  trends  in 
literary  English  and  his  gradual  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  critical  vocabulary. 
Caxton  disparages  the  style  of  his 
early  works  as  ‘rude’,  contrasting  it 
unfavourably  with  that  of  Earl  Rivers, 
and  expressing  admiration  for  the 
‘fayr  langage  of  Frenshe’.  Chaucer’s 
Boethius  he  praises  as  an  accurate 
rendering  ‘in  ornate  and  fayr’  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  elsewhere  he  pays  tribute  to 
Chaucer’s  achievement  in  refining 
rude  English,  and  embellishing  it 
with  ‘sugred  eloquence’.  Caxton’s 
discussion  of  rhetoric  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  Eneydos  Blake  regards  as  ‘the 
natural  culmination  of  the  other 
prologues’,  showing  wider  range  and 
command  of  critical  vocabulary,  and 
reflecting  Caxton’s  efforts  to  acquire 
a  middle  style  between  that  of  rhe¬ 
torical  Latin  and  French,  on  the  one 


hand,  and  native  English  on  the  other. 
These  expressed  opinions,  however, 
would  appear  to  reflect  contemporary 
ideas  rather  than  his  own  personal 
views  and  practice.  His  natural  pre¬ 
dilection,  among  English  poets,  was 
for  the  courtly  Chaucer,  Gower, 
Lydgate,  and  the  aureate  Skelton; 
he  modernized  the  ‘rude’  style  of 
Trevisa  and  Malory,  and  printed 
nothing  by  an  English  author  written 
in  what  we  may  call  the  native  tradi¬ 
tion.  For  Blake’s  ‘Word  Borrowings 
in  Caxton’s  Original  Writings’  (ELN) 
see  p.  44.  David  Antin,  considering 
the  reasons  why  Caxton  should  have 
chosen  to  print  The  Game  and  P/aye 
of  the  Chesse  {JHI),  traces  its  original 
to  a  sermon  by  a  thirteenth-century 
Dominican,  giving  an  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  game,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  which  is  attested  by  many 
translations.  Caxton’s  version  en¬ 
hances  the  stylistic  ingenuity  of  the 
original  through  a  profusion  of 
doublets  in  place  of  precise  Latin 
words,  taking  the  form  of  ‘a  series  of 
exempla,  involving  strange,  but  logi¬ 
cal,  resolutions  of  problems  involving 
the  element  of  ambiguity’. 

‘John  Morer’s  Will:  Thomas  Lin- 
acre  and  Prior  Sellyng’s  Greek  Teach¬ 
ing’  ( SRen ),  by  Josephine  W.  Ben¬ 
nett,  gives  an  account  of  the  career 
of  John  Morer  (d.  1489),  vicar  of 
Tenterden,  Kent,  and  his  book  be¬ 
quests,  in  particular  of  five  books,  two 
of  which  were  in  Greek,  entrusted  to 
Prior  Sellyng,  of  Canterbury,  for  con¬ 
veyance  to  Thomas  Linacre  in  Flor¬ 
ence.  Morer's  will  is  the  earliest  docu¬ 
ment  connecting  Linacre  with  Sellyng, 
though  half  a  century  later  this  con¬ 
nexion  was  recorded,  on  slender  evi¬ 
dence,  by  John  Leland.  In  this  article 
the  will  serves  as  point  of  departure 
for  discussion  of  Morer’s  interest  in 
the  new  learning,  and  of  the  dubious 
evidence  regarding  Sellyng’s  teaching 
of  Greek.  Erasmus  and  Fisher.  Their 
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Correspondence  151  l-1524u  repro¬ 
duces  thirteen  letters  of  Erasmus  and 
four,  with  a  fragmentary  fifth,  of 
Fisher,  edited  and  translated  by  Jean 
Rouschausse,  with  an  introduction  by 
Paul  Mesnard.  Distinctive  points  of 
interest  in  the  correspondence  are  the 
mutual  respect  between  the  two  hu¬ 
manists  reflected  in  the  letters  of  each 
to  the  other,  Erasmus’s  favourable 
view  of  England,  ‘perhaps  the  least 
tainted  part  of  Christendom’,  his 
veneration  for  Fisher  as  representing, 
Mesnard  suggests,  ‘the  sound  health 
of  the  English  Church’,  Fisher,  on  his 
side,  conservative  in  his  theology, 
yet  a  potential  supporter  of  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Vulgate,  deferring  to 
Erasmus’s  Greek  scholarship  and 
closer  acquaintance  with  humanistic 
texts.  The  edition  was  at  press  before 
the  appearance  of  Surtz’s  The  Works 
and  Days  of  John  Fisher,  but  the 
introduction  includes  sketches  of 
earlier  biographies.  Paul  Pascal  has 
published  a  modern  English  version 
of  the  Julius  Exclusus25  of  Erasmus, 
part  translations  of  which  into  English 
appeared  as  early  as  1533-5.  In  an 
introduction  and  critical  notes  J. 
Kelley  Sowards  discusses  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  this  polemic  of  Erasmus 
and  Encomium  Morae,  and  between 
both  works  and  his  contacts  with  Eng¬ 
lish  humanists  during  his  residence  in 
England.  Julius  Exclusus  was  written, 
presumably,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Pope  Julius  II,  that  is  to  say  in  1513  or 
1514,  while  Erasmus  was  at  Cam- 
bride,  and,  Sowards  suggests,  it  may 
well  have  been  influenced  by  conversa¬ 
tions  with  ‘serious-minded  English¬ 
men’  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy. 
Subsequently,  when  Erasmus  was  at 

24  Erasmus  and  Fisher.  Their  Correspon¬ 
dence  1511-1524,  ed.  by  Jean  Rouschausse. 
Paris:  Librarie  J.  Vrin.  pp.  108.  Fr.  21. 

25  The  Julius  Exclusus  of  Erasmus.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Paul  Pascal.  Introduction  and 
Critical  Notes  by  J.  Kelley  Sowards.  Bloom¬ 
ington:  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  141  $6.50. 


pains  to  deny  his  authorship  of  this 
violent  attack  on  a  Pope  who,  ten 
years  earlier,  had  absolved  him  from 
the  disabilities  of  illegitimacy,  ‘the 
ever  faithful  More  took  up  the  cause 
of  his  beleaguered  friend’,  skilfully 
arguing  against  Erasmus’s  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Julius,  though  knowing 
with  certainty,  in  fact,  that  he  had 
written  it. 

The  Field  is  Won,26  by  E.  E.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  is  not  a  revised  edition  of  the 
author’s  St.  Thomas  More  (1953),  but 
substantially  a  new  biography,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  light  of  much  recent  work 
on  More  as  well  as  on  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation.  The  fruit  of 
long  and  devoted  research,  it  takes 
account  of  the  Yale  edition  of  More 
now  in  progress,  bibliographies  and 
articles  by  Abbe  Marc’hadour,  to 
whom  this  biography  is  dedicated, 
contributions  to  Moreana,  Her- 
brtiggen’s  collection  of  More’s  official 
letters,  and  Reynolds’s  own  discovery 
of  the  draft  record  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  between  More  and  Rich  in  the 
Tower  shortly  before  More’s  execu¬ 
tion.  The  character  and  personality 
that  emerge  from  this  biography  are 
those  of  a  gracious,  yet  commanding, 
protagonist,  moving  within  circles 
of  public  figures  and  intimate  friends, 
portrayed  from  the  evidence  of  cor¬ 
respondence  and  recorded  conversa¬ 
tions.  Sidelights  on  More’s  household 
include  an  account  of  the  private 
school  which  he  established  for  the 
benefit  of  his  children.  The  chapter  on 
Utopia  adds  nothing  substantially 
new  by  way  of  information,  though 
to  expect  this  is  perhaps  to  ask  too 
much,  but  careful  and  suggestive 
assessment  is  made  of  More’s  views 
on  religious  toleration,  and  of  his 
contribution  to  English  prose.  Purely 
as  biography  Reynolds’s  is  rather 

26  The  Field  is  Won.  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Saint  Thomas  More,  by  E.  E.  Reynolds. 
Burns  &  Oates,  pp.  xv  +  396.  50,v. 
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lacking  in  warmth,  but  it  can  be 
recommended  as  an  authoritative 
work  of  reference,  based  on  up-to- 
date  scholarship.  F.  and  M.  P.  Sulli¬ 
van  have  published  the  fourth  and  last 
volume  of  Materials  for  the  Study  of 
St.  Thomas  More,21  earlier  volumes  of 
which  were  published  during  1964-6. 
Readers  may  be  reminded  that  the 
purpose  of  this  ‘evaluated  biblio¬ 
graphy’  is  to  guide  the  student  of 
More  in  his  choice  of  reading-matter, 
and  to  facilitate  his  task  through  con¬ 
densing,  or  explaining  the  substance 
of,  original  sources,  or,  alternatively, 
supplying  typical  excerpts.  As  ori¬ 
ginally  planned,  the  bibliography  will 
be  followed  by  a  supplement,  bring¬ 
ing  it  up  to  date.  Hans  Siissmuth’s 
Studienzur  Utopia  des  Thomas  Morus2S 
is  a  comprehensive  dissertation  upon 
Utopia,  comprising  critical  analyses 
of  its  literary  features,  contemporary 
context,  sources  and  analogues,  the 
impact  upon  More’s  fable  of  Chris¬ 
tian  humanism  (more  specifically  as 
reflected  in  Pico,  Erasmus,  and  Colet), 
Utopian  social  and  political  theories, 
and  detailed  comparison  of  Utopia 
with  L’lnstitution  da  Prince  of  Bu- 
daeus,  and  Encomium  Morae  of 
Erasmus.  Summing  up  the  evidence 
he  has  collected,  Siissmuth  concludes 
that  Utopia  does  not  allow  a  simple  or 
consistent  interpretation  either  as  a 
spiritual  study,  or  as  the  portrayal  of 
an  ideal  state.  Thomas  More  and  Tudor 
Polemics,29  by  Rainer  Pineas,  ema¬ 
nates  from  the  author’s  earlier  articles 
on  the  controversial  writings  inter- 

27  Moreana.  Materials  for  the  Study  of 
Saint  Thomas  More  S-Z,  by  F.  and  M.  P. 
Sullivan.  Los  Angeles:  Loyola  University  of 
Los  Angeles,  pp.  332. 

28  Studien  zur  Utopia  des  Thomas  Morus. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geistesgeschichte  des  16 
Jahrhunderts,  by  Hans  Siissmuth.  Mun¬ 
ster:  Aschendorffsche  Verlagsbuchhandlung 
(1967).  pp.  192.  DM.  32. 

29  Thomas  More  and  Tudor  Polemics,  by 
Rainer  Pineas.  Bloomington:  Indiana  U.P. 
pp.  xi+262.  $9.50.  90s. 


changed  between  More  and  protagon¬ 
ists  of  Protestantism  from  Luther  to 
St.  Germain.  The  historical  context 
of  these  pamphlets  is  linked  with  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  polemical  techniques 
used  by  More  and  by  each  of  his  ad¬ 
versaries  in  support  of  their  cases. 
As  might  be  expected,  More’s  pole¬ 
mic  strategy  reveals  itself  as  one  of 
defence,  that  of  his  opponents  one 
of  attack.  The  chapter  on  More  and 
Tyndale,  comprising  nearly  one  third 
of  the  book,  includes  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  main  lines  of  Tyndale’s 
attacks,  his  insistence  on  the  absolute 
authority  of  Scripture,  appeal  to 
history,  more  especially  to  English 
chronicles,  as  evidence  of  Papal  ag¬ 
gression,  and  a  method  of  argumenta¬ 
tion  revealing  ‘a  strongly  pragmatic, 
rather  than  a  theoretical,  approach’; 
More,  replying,  defends  the  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Papacy 
as  divinely  inspired  and  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  history,  reason,  and 
logic,  reinforcing  his  arguments  with 
the  aid  of  dramatic  dialogue,  enliv¬ 
ened  by  ‘merry  tales’,  irony,  and  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum  of  his  opponent’s 
case.  His  replies  to  other  Protestant 
apologists  demonstrate  his  dexterity 
in  adapting  his  methods  of  argumen¬ 
tation  to  the  case  he  is  answering, 
his  use  of  vituperative  satire,  and 
ironic  character-drawing,  particularly 
through  mock-assumption  of  the 
role  and  character  of  his  opponent. 
So  much  of  the  basic  material  of  this 
book  is  neither  easily  accessible,  nor, 
when  found,  easy  to  read,  that  we 
must  be  grateful  to  the  author  for 
clearing  some  of  the  trees  from  the 
wood,  though  the  prospect  might 
have  been  more  plain,  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  easier,  if  some  of  the  space  al¬ 
lotted  to  minor  pamphleteers  had 
been  spared  to  make  room  for  longer 
excerpts  from  More.  As  it  stands, 
however,  Pineas’s  study  makes  an 
interesting  contribution  to  English 
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scholarship,  both  literary  and  linguis¬ 
tic,  on  a  relatively  new  line  of  research 
which  he  has  pursued  in  several  earlier 
articles,  and  in  two  recent  ones  on 
polemical  techniques  in  The  Pedlers 
Prophecie  ( ELN )  and  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Becon  ( Moreana ). 

All  except  the  last  of  the  notices 
in  this  paragraph  refer  to  selected 
articles  or  notices  on  More  in  Mor¬ 
eana.  Susan  L.  Holahan  traces  in 
‘More’s  Epigrams  on  Henry  Abyng- 
don’  a  sequence  of  statement,  affirma¬ 
tion,  and  reversal,  deduced  from  the 
contrast  between  the  artist  and  the 
pretender,  a  pattern  characteristic  of 
More’s  other  epigrams.  T.  S.  Heath, 
casting  ‘Another  Look  at  Thomas 
More’s  Richard’,  sees  the  survival  of 
More’s  portrayal  of  Richard  in 
Elizabethan  chronicles,  and,  from 
comparison  of  the  Latin  with  the 
English  version,  concludes  that,  for 
More,  ‘the  conflict  is  between  the 
King  and  his  subjects’,  a  conclusion 
which  would  explain  both  More’s 
attitude  to  kingship  and  his  depic¬ 
tion  of  Londoners.  Madame  de  la 
Garanderie  contributes  a  translation 
of  correspondence  between  More  and 
Bude,  and  their  relations  are  discussed 
by  Abbe  Marc’hadour,  whose  other 
contributions  include  a  study  of  ‘Hugh 
Latimer  and  Thomas  More’,  and 
notices  of  More  commemorations,  in 
particular  the  unveiling  of  a  plaque 
in  Westminster  Hall.  H.  Meulon 
supplies  notes,  supplementing  his 
article  on  ‘More  at  Cambrai’  ( Mor¬ 
eana  15),  and  a  personal  sketch,  ‘La 
Devotion  chez  Thomas  More’,  based 
on  records  by  More  himself  and  his 
early  biographers;  ‘Le  detachement  a 
l’ecole  de  Thomas  More’,  by  J. 
Jacques,  follows  somewhat  similar 
lines.  Other  contributions  include 
‘Stapleton  and  More’s  Letter  to 
Bugenheim’  (C.  Crawford),  and  no¬ 
tices,  from  different  aspects,  of  the 
film  ‘A  Man  for  all  Seasons’.  In 


‘Thomas  More  and  the  Early  Church 
Fathers’  ( Traditio )  R.  C.  Marius 
stresses  More’s  lifelong  devotion  to 
these  writers  as  authoritative  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  true 
meaning  of  history.  In  the  Confuta¬ 
tion  against  Tyndale’s  Answer  and 
other  polemical  writings  the  Fathers 
are  constantly  cited  as  witnesses  for 
Catholic  dogmas  rejected  by  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  in  this  faith  ‘we  are 
brought  back  to  a  fundamental  trait 
of  More’s  personality — his  sober 
melancholy  awareness  of  the  coming 
of  death’. 

Selected  Sermons  of  Hugh  Lati¬ 
mer  ,30  edited  by  Allan  G.  Chester, 
contains  the  Convocation  Sermon 
(1536),  the  Sermon  on  the  Plowers, 
four  of  the  five  sermons  preached 
before  Edward  VI,  the  first  sermon  on 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  sermons 
on  Christmas  Day  and  St.  Stephen’s 
Day  (1552).  For  all  but  one  of  these 
the  text  is  that  of  the  earliest  printed 
edition.  Spelling  and  punctuation  have 
been  modernized,  but  obsolete  forms 
and  archaisms  have  been  retained. 
Full  citations  from  both  Latin  and 
English  versions  of  the  Bible  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  text,  and 
obvious  errors  and  omissions  by 
stenographers  of  reported  sermons 
have  been  corrected.  The  selection 
includes  the  best  known  of  Latimer’s 
sermons,  and  is  representative  of  his 
most  characteristic  powers  as  a 
preacher  before  different  audiences 
at  different  phases  of  his  career.  As 
the  only  edition  of  the  sermons  now 
in  print,  this  volume  makes  generally 
accessible  the  major  works  of  a  great 
English  divine  and  a  master  of  pul¬ 
pit  oratory.  ‘Some  call  them  Homelies, 
and  indeed  so  they  may  be  well  called, 
for  they  are  homely  handled.’  Thus 

30  Selected  Sermons  of  Hugh  Latimer,  ed. 
by  Allan  G.  Chester.  Folger  Documents  of 
Tudor  and  Stuart  Civilization.  Charlottes¬ 
ville:  Virginia  U.P.  pp.  xxxiv+209.  $7.75. 
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Latimer  advises  King  Edward  ‘to  see 
Your  Majesty’s  Injunctions  better 
kept’.  The  Royal  Injunctions  of  July, 
1547,  enjoin  that,  where  there  is  no 
sermon,  the  priest  should  read  one  of 
the  Homilies,  authorized  to  be  read 
in  churches  every  Sunday.  Certaine 
Sermons  or  Homilies ,31  appointed  to 
be  read  in  the  Churches,  as  enlarged 
between  1547  and  1571,  has  now  been 
reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  1623,  and  published  in  the 
Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints 
Series,  edited  by  Mary  Ellen  Rickey 
and  Thomas  B.  Stroup.  The  1623 
edition  has  been  chosen,  as  it  brings  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  time  the  1559  edition 
of  the  first  book  and  the  1563 
edition  of  the  second.  Prior  to  these 
editions,  following  proposals  of  Con¬ 
vocation  made  in  1542,  the  first  book, 
sponsored  by  Cranmer,  appeared  in 
1547,  and  a  second  in  1563,  ‘appar¬ 
ently  revised  in  the  process  of  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  Queen  herself’,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  An  Homily  Against  Rebel¬ 
lion,  issued  separately  in  1570,  but  in 
subsequent  editions  incorporated  with 
the  other  homilies.  Introducing  the 
present  volume,  the  editors  note  the 
purpose  and  significance  of  the  Homi¬ 
lies,  which  were  designed  to  suppress 
Catholicism,  discourage  Puritanism, 
and  teach  congregations  ‘what  duty 
they  owe  to  God  and  Man’,  and  which 
became  as  familiar  and  influential  as 
any  similar  religious  books,  apart 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
published  between  1547  and  1640. 
Comparison  of  the  two  books  reveals 
changes  in  emphasis  reflecting  changes 
in  didactic  intention.  In  the  second 
book  less  emphasis  is  laid  on  Roman 
error,  more  on  decent  behaviour  in 

31  Certaine  Sermons  or  Homilies.  Appointed 
to  be  Read  in  Churches  In  the  Time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  ( 1547-1571 ).  A  Facsimile  Repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Edition  of  1623  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Mary  Ellen  Rickey  and  Thomas 
B.  Stroup.  Gainesville,  Florida.  S.F.&R. 
pp.  xii+323.  $15.00 


church  and  at  home,  on  civil  obedi¬ 
ence,  due  observance  of  feasts  and 
fasts,  and  the  dangers  of  Puritanism. 
The  present  editors  call  attention  to 
the  influence  of  the  Homilies  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  in  maintaining  familiarity  with 
patristic  tradition  and  providing  ‘an 
admirably  complete  introduction  to 
the  full  range  of  medieval  exegesis’. 
The  appearance  of  the  new  edition  is 
appropriate  at  a  time  when  recent 
deliberations  in  ecclesiastical  circles 
have  borne  witness  to  continuing 
recognition  of  the  Homilies  as  express¬ 
ing  authoritative  Anglican  church 
doctrine. 

A  Handbook  to  Sixteenth-Century 
Rhetoric,  by  Lee  A.  Sonnino,  is 
reviewed  in  chapter  IX  (p.  178).  In 
‘Tudor  Writings  on  Rhetoric’  ( SRen ), 
part  of  a  chapter  in  a  projected  his¬ 
tory  of  Tudor  literature,  W.  J.  Ong 
discusses  the  place  of  rhetoric  in 
medieval  and  renaissance  curricula, 
English  treatises  on  rhetoric,  the 
Ramist  logic-rhetoric  interaction,  and 
the  rhetorical  tradition  in  England 
during  the  sixteenth  and  early  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Topics  covered  or 
touched  upon  include  the  impact  of 
mind-play  upon  word-play  in  o ra¬ 
tions,  sermons,  and  letters,  the  vogue 
of  the  ‘high’  style,  and  the  ‘omni¬ 
presence’  of  the  rhetorical  frame  of 
mind,  even  in  non-oratorical  genres. 
To  the  credit  of  rhetorical  discipline, 
set  against  ‘the  plague  of  Ciceroni- 
anus’,  Ong  stresses  the  importance 
attached  to  ‘invention’,  and  its  wide¬ 
spread  influence  in  poetry,  fiction, 
essays,  and  criticism.  ‘Prima  pars 
dialecticae’  ( RenQ ),  by  James  Richard 
McNally,  demonstrates  the  influence 
of  Agricola’s  place-theory  in  Thomas 
Wilson’s  Rule  of  Reason,  John  Seton’s 
Dialectica,  and  Peter  Carter’s  Anno- 
tationes  on  the  latter.  Comparison 
between  them  shows  that  Wilson, 
writing  for  statesmen,  reproduces, 
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without  acknowledgment,  Agricola’s 
classification  of  space;  Seton,  instruct¬ 
ing  schoolboys,  acknowledging  his 
debt  to  Agricola’s  theories,  develops 
them  independently;  and  Carter, 
commenting  on  Seton,  enunciates  his 
own  theory,  based  on  Boethius.  In 
sum,  analyses  of  the  three  treatises 
indicate  that  ‘English  logic,  after 
accepting  Agricola’s  humanistic 
theory  of  invention,  reverted  to  a 
more  scholastic,  less  humanistic  ac¬ 
count’. 

Under  the  title  Rude  and  Barbarous 
Kingdom 32  Lloyd  E.  Berry  and  Robert 
O.  Crummey  have  reproduced  and 
edited  the  accounts  of  Russia  given 
by  the  English  voyagers  Richard 
Chancellor,  Anthony  Jenkinson,  Sir 
Thomas  Randolph,  George  Turber- 
ville,  Giles  Fletcher,  and  Sir  Jerome 
Horsey.  ‘Muscovy’  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  intimated  in  the  fantastic 
masque  of  Muscovites  in  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost,  was  to  Englishmen  ‘as 
exotic  as  lands  in  the  far  East  or  the 
New  World’,  and  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  ‘less 
an  entente  cordiale  than  a  contest  of 
adroitness  and  strength  of  will  be¬ 
tween  two  master  diplomats’,  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The 
illuminating  and  exciting  contents  of 
this  volume  record  the  first-hand 
impressions  of  Muscovy  and  Mus¬ 
covites  by  two  sailors,  a  seasoned 
diplomat,  a  poet  of  fashion,  a  scholar 
in  public  life,  and  a  business  adven¬ 
turer,  whose  widely  different  tastes 
and  interests  are  reflected  in  corres¬ 
ponding  diversity  of  impression  and 
style.  Chancellor’s  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  description  must  have  been 
of  a  high  order,  as  is  evident  both  in 
his  portrayal  of  details  in  the  Russian 

33  Rude  and  Barbarous  Kingdom.  Russia  in 
the  Accounts  of  Sixteenth-Century  English 
Voyagers,  ed.  by  Lloyd  E.  Berry  and  Robert 
O.  Crummey.  Madison:  Wisconsin  U.P.  pp. 
xxiii  I  391.  $7.50. 


scene  and  in  his  recognition  of  forces 
which  were  destined  to  shape  the 
nation’s  future  development.  Ran¬ 
dolph  presents  a  terse  and  precise 
account  of  his  mission,  Fletcher  an 
analysis  of  the  ‘Russe  Common¬ 
weal’.  A  centrepiece  to  the  earlier 
accounts  is  the  enigmatic,  complex 
personality  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Few 
readers  of  this  book  will  dissent  from 
the  editors’  claim  that  ‘for  later 
generations  the  writings  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  visitors  have  preserved  a  priceless 
record  of  sixteenth-century  Russia’. 
In  the  division  of  editorial  work, 
Crummey  bears  main  responsibility 
for  the  introduction,  Berry  for  the 
texts,  and  both  editors  for  the 
notes.  Spelling  and  punctuation  have 
been  modernized,  unidentified  places 
and  personal  names  being  left  as  in 
the  original  text.  The  text  of  Turber- 
ville’s  account  is  based  on  that  of  his 
Tragical  Tales,  collated  with  the 
version  in  Hakluyt’s  Principal  Navi¬ 
gations.  The  pleasure  of  handling  and 
reading  this  attractive  volume  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of 
excellent  illustrations,  reproduced 
from  contemporary  sources. 

F.  E.  Schelling’s  The  Life  and  Writ¬ 
ings  of  George  Gascoigne, 33  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1893,  has  been  reprinted. 
Though  now  superseded  by  other  bio¬ 
graphies  of  Gascoigne,  Schelling’s 
work  contains  much  pertinent  ma¬ 
terial,  and  its  republication  is  timely 
in  view  of  the  considerable  body  of 
recent  research  work  centred  on  this 
author  and  his  writings.  In  ‘Gascoigne 
and  “My  Master  Chaucer”’  ( JEGP ) 
M.  R.  Rohr  suggests  that  Gascoigne’s 
The  Adventures  of  Master  F.  J.  may 
have  been  inspired  by  Troilus  and 
Criseyde,  noting  parallels  in  episodes 
such  as  Elinor’s  visit  to  F.J.  in  his 

33  The  Life  and  Writings  of  George  Gas¬ 
coigne  with  Three  Poems  Heretofore  Not 
Reprinted,  by  Felix  E.  Schelling.  New  York: 
Russell  &  Russell  1967.  pp.  131,  $6.00. 
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bedroom,  and  details  ‘by  which  Gas¬ 
coigne  makes  his  use  of  the  model 
personal  and  organic’.  Gascoigne’s 
own  attitude,  he  suggests,  as  that  of 
the  detached  editor  is  ‘somewhat 
Pandarus-like’,  providing  a  consistent 
perspective  which  shapes  the  whole 
action  until  we  see  it  as  a  comedy.  The 
relation  of  the  two  works  is  one  of 
assimilation  rather  than  mechanical 
borrowing,  but  ‘such  as  to  give  new 
meaning  to  Gascoigne’s  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Chaucer’. 

4.  POETRY 

A  new  edition  of  Hary’s  Wallace 
has  been  long  overdue,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  first  volume  of  one, 
edited  by  Matthew  P.  McDiarmid,  for 
the  Scottish  Text  Society  is  welcome34. 
The  editions  of  John  Jamieson  (1820) 
and  James  Moir  (1889)  are  unreliable, 
as  both  editors  assumed  that  Hary 
could  not  write,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  were  handling  a  dictated  text. 
The  present  editor  rejects  as  mythical 
John  Mair’s  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  poet  was  born  blind,  calling 
attention  to  his  images  of  things 
obviously  seen,  and  not  merely  under¬ 
stood,  his  keen  sense  of  appearances, 
times,  and  effects  of  action,  his  wide 
reading  of  diverse  texts  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  Latin,  and  French,  and  his 
first-hand  knowledge  of  warfare, 
suggesting  that  he  had  experienced 
military  service  in  France.  Internal 
evidence  from  Wallace  shows  that 
he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
minor  class  of  the  old  landed  gentry, 
and  had  regional  attachment  to  the 
country  bordering  the  inner  reaches  of 
the  Forth  and  Tay.  Other  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Introduction  are  the 
text  of  the  poem,  its  editors,  sources, 

34  Hary’s  Wallace  ( Vita  Nobilissimi  Defen- 
soris  Scotie  Wilelmi  Wallace  Militis.)  ed.  by 
Matthew  P.  McDiarmid.  Vol.  I.  Scottish 
Text  Society.  Edinburgh:  Blackwood,  pp. 
cxxxii+253. 


conception,  and  structure,  Hary’s 
interpretation  of  Wallace,  and  his 
achievement  in  composing  ‘the  only 
large-scale  Scottish  poem  that  can 
be  admired  for  its  construction  as 
well  as  its  material’.  In  conclusion, 
McDiarmid  presents  evidence  for 
assigning  to  Hary  the  authorship  of 
The  Ballet  of  the  Nine  Nobles,  Rauf 
Collar,  and  Golagros  and  Gawane. 
Denton  Fox  has  produced  an  edition 
of  Henryson’s  Testament  of  Cres- 
seid35  as  an  offshoot  of  an  edition  of 
Henryson’s  complete  Works,  to  be 
published  by  Nelson.  The  text  fol¬ 
lows  that  of  the  Edinburgh  print  by 
Henry  Charteris  (1593),  variants  in 
Thynne’s  edition  of  Chaucer  (1532) 
being  recorded  in  the  apparatus.  The 
editor  has  reassessed  other  early 
prints  of  the  poem  and  reproduced 
two  manuscript  fragments  in  an 
appendix.  The  greater  part  of  the  book 
is  taken  up  with  an  extensive  intro¬ 
duction,  notes,  bibliography,  and 
glossary,  which  together  provide  a 
substantial  critical  commentary  on 
the  text,  language,  sources,  content, 
and  form  of  a  poem  judged  by  the 
editor  to  be  ‘perhaps  the  best  poem 
written  in  Scotland’.  Distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  emphasized  in  the  Introduction 
are  Henryson’s  skilful  working  by  in¬ 
direction,  the  complexity  of  motives 
underlying  an  apparently  smooth  and 
simple  surface,  the  reflection  of  late 
medieval  ideas  on  natural  and  medical 
science,  astrology,  and  pagan  mytho¬ 
logy,  and  the  pervasive  style  of  ‘an 
imbecilic  narrator’.  Concerning  ‘the 
central  motive  of  the  poem’,  Cresseid’s 
leprosy,  Fox  calls  attention  to  the 
contemporary  identification  of  this 
disease  with  moral  corruption,  sug¬ 
gesting,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that, 
by  repeating  the  pattern  of  book  Y 
of  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  Henryson 

33  Testament  of  Cresseid,  by  Robert  Henry- 
son,  ed.  by  Denton  Fox.  Nelson,  pp.  165 
2D. 
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‘uses  the  framework  traditionally 
devoted  to  courtly  love  poems,  in 
order  to  reveal  the  vanity  of  sexual 
love’.  For  additions  and  corrections 
to  O.E.D.  drawn  from  Dunbar  and 
from  Lindsay’s  Squyer  Meldrum  see  p. 
57. 

‘Speke,  Parrot :  Skelton’s  Allegori¬ 
cal  Denunciation  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey’  (SP),  by  F.  W.  Brownlow,  is 
concerned  with  ‘the  system  of  ideas 
according  to  which  Skelton  planned 
his  satire’,  which  was  intended  to  be 
cryptic,  and  is  not  easily  understood 
by  the  modern  reader,  unused  to  a 
pre-Reformation  poet’s  habits  of 
thought.  Most  of  the  article  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  complex  allegory,  com¬ 
pounded  of  theological,  historical, 
and  political  symbols,  through  which 
Skelton  develops  his  satire,  with  the 
Parrot-Skelton  as  exponent,  ‘sufferer 
as  well  as  prophet’,  whose  role  in 
the  drama  is  heroic.  The  poem,  in 
short,  ‘is  a  prophetic  reading  of  con¬ 
temporary  history,  according  to  an 
old,  sufficiently  commonplace,  and 
thoroughly  Christian  scheme  of  inter¬ 
pretation’.  Its  irreducible  reality  ‘is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  the 
indictment  of  Wolsey  of  itself,  so 
much  as  in  the  view  of  history  it  is 
based  upon’.  In  ‘Wyatt  and  the 
Ambiguities  of  Fancy’  ( JEGP )  Don¬ 
ald  M.  Friedman  discusses  conflict¬ 
ing  sixteenth-century  notions  of  fancy, 
fantasy,  and  imagination  in  the  poetry 
of  Wyatt,  ‘whose  mind  is  both  the 
scene  of  his  erotic  psychomachias  and 
the  major  resource  in  his  struggle  to 
achieve  integrity  and  permanence’. 
The  ambivalence  in  Wyatt’s  notions 
and  uses  of  the  word  ‘fancy’,  re¬ 
flecting  the  conflict  between  instab¬ 
ility  and  ‘quiet  of  mind’,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  ultimate  irony  ‘is 
the  wry  perception  that  the  idea  of 
“trowgh”  is  the  child  of  the  same 
faculty  of  the  sensitive  soul  that  gives 
birth  to  all  the  images  of  man’s  de¬ 


sires’.  William  H.  Wiatt  reconsiders 
the  relations  of  ‘Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
and  Anne  Boleyn’  ( ELN ),  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  question,  discussed  by 
several  recent  critics,  whether  Wyatt 
had  been  Anne’s  lover  before  her 
marriage  to  Henry  VIII.  Apart  from 
a  few  poems  of  uncertain  interpreta¬ 
tion,  apparently  the  only  evidence 
supporting  this  assumption  rests 
upon  statements  of  three  late  pro- 
Catholic  accounts  of  Henry’s  reign, 
to  which  Chambers  added  another 
reference  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Imperial  Ambassador  to  Charles  V. 
Weighing  this  body  of  evidence  to¬ 
gether  with  details  of  events  in  Wy¬ 
att’s  career,  Wiatt  concludes  that, 
while  the  generally  accepted  view  of 
Wyatt’s  intimate  relations  is  probably 
correct,  it  remains  a  supposition,  as 
yet  unproven. 

A  Collection  of  Seventy-nine  Black- 
letter  Ballads  and  Broadsides ,36  pub¬ 
lished  by  Joseph  Lilly  in  1867,  who 
advertised  it  as  ‘not  less  interesting, 
and  certainly  much  more  curious 
than  any  that  have  preceded  it’  has 
been  reprinted.  An  introduction 
sketches  the  early  history  of  the  broad¬ 
side  ballad,  classified  as  historical, 
political,  sentimental,  and  satirical, 
and  refers  briefly  to  the  few  authors 
who  have  been  identified.  The  notes, 
while  unsystematic,  supply  a  medley 
of  information  on  allusions,  analo¬ 
gues,  and  vocabulary.  The  volume 
provides  a  miscellany  of  Elizabethan 
popular  verse,  including  some  not 
easily  accessible. 

5.  DRAMA 

Biblical  Drama  in  England  from  the 

36  A  Collection  of  Seventy-nine  Black- 
letter  Ballads  and  Broadsides  Printed  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  between  the  years 
1559  and  1597  accompanied  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Illustrative  Notes.  (London, 
Joseph  Lilly,  1867)  reissued  by  Singing  Tree 
Press,  Detroit,  pp.  xxxi+139.  $16.50. 
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Middle  Ages  to  the  Present  Day,21  by 
Murray  Roston,  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  critical  evaluation  of  Biblical 
plays  in  the  context  of  their  times,  and 
to  suggest  the  insights  they  afford  into 
the  religious  and  cultural  history  of 
the  English  people.  In  discussing 
Biblical  drama  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages  and  early  Renaissance,  the 
author  stresses  the  significance  of 
artistic  and  liturgical  stylization, 
which,  he  considers,  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  underrated  or  misconstrued  as 
compared  with  realism  and  comedy. 
The  chapters  covering  the  Renais¬ 
sance  take  account  of  the  new  forces 
of  Protestantism  reflected  in  Old 
Testament  plays,  humanism  in  the 
adaptation  of  Terentian  drama  to  the 
theme  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  both 
together  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
plays  of  Buchanan,  Christopherson, 
Watson,  and  Grimald,  and  the  ver¬ 
nacular  plays  of  Bale,  Radcliff,  and 
Wager.  Attention  is  called  to  a  new 
spirit  of  ‘prefiguration’  infusing  some 
Biblical  plays,  for  instance  Udall’s 
Ezechias,  the  Protestant  protagonist 
‘re-enacting  or  “postfiguring”  in  his 
life  salient  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
scriptural  heroes’.  Though  a  good 
deal  in  this  section  of  the  book  covers 
familiar  ground,  the  context  within 
which  it  is  presented  and  several  of 
the  author’s  revaluations  and  com¬ 
ments  suggest  promising  lines  for 
further  research  (see  also  chap.  I,  p. 
23).  J.  M.  R.  Margeson’s  The  Origins 
of  English  Tragedy 38  is  proffered  as  an 
inquiry  involving  consideration  of  the 
development  from  ‘embryonic  pat¬ 
terns  of  tragic  art’  in  medieval  mys¬ 
tery  drama  to  Elizabethan  romantic 
tragedy.  Parallelism  is  traced  between 
the  Biblical  tyrants,  personifying 

37  Biblical  Drama  in  England  From  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Present  Day,  by  Murray 
Roston.  Faber,  pp.  335.  50s. 

38  The  Origins  of  English  Tragedy,  by  J.  M. 
R.  Margeson.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press  1967. 
pp.  xiii  + 195.  £2  2s. 


forces  of  evil,  and  the  Machiavellian 
villain,  the  morality  theme  of 
retribution,  and  its  recurrence  in 
Gorboduc  and  other  chronicle  plays, 
emotional  patterns  of  chastity,  love, 
and  lust  exploited  anew  in  such  plays 
as  Ap pitts  and  Virginia.  The  basic 
theme  of  Margeson’s  inquiry  has 
considerable  potentialities,  but  he 
fails  to  develop  it  effectively,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  analogues  he  draws 
are  strained  and  unconvincing.  Music 
in  English  Renaissance  Drama 39  con¬ 
sists  of  seven  essays,  describing  the 
character  and  function  of  music  in 
dramatic  entertainments  of  different 
types,  particularly  in  pageants,  inter¬ 
ludes,  and  masques.  The  editor, 
John  H.  Long,  in  his  introduction, 
suggests  as  the  basis  to  such  an  in¬ 
vestigation  a  four-fold  classification 
of  music  as  divine,  created,  mundane, 
and  humane,  the  key  term  in  Renais¬ 
sance  music  being  ‘harmony’,  which 
carried  moral  implications.  The  open¬ 
ing  sentence  of  Nan  Cooke  Car¬ 
penter’s  essay  on  ‘Music  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Mystery  Plays’ — ‘Music  in  the 
medieval  drama  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  barely  touched  upon  by  his¬ 
torians  of  either  literature  or  music’ — 
is  virtually  refuted  by  ample  evidence 
to  the  contrary  referred  to  in  notes  to 
the  essay,  and  available  in  other  up-to- 
date  histories  both  of  literature  and 
of  music.  The  essay  itself  gives  a 
fairly  detailed  account  of  songs  and 
references  to  music  and  musical 
instruments  in  late  medieval  drama, 
with  brief  comments  on  their  drama¬ 
tic  function.  The  other  essays  in  the 
collection,  concerned  with  specific 
examples  of  Elizabethan  and  Jaco¬ 
bean  entertainments  involving  col¬ 
laboration  of  music  and  drama,  cover 
fresh  ground  of  considerable  inter¬ 
est,  but  chronologically  are  beyond 

39  Music  in  English  Renaissance  Drama, 
ed.  by  John  H.  Long.  Lexington:  Kentucky 
U.P.  pp.  xvi+184.  $7.50. 
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the  limits  of  this  chapter.  David 
Bevington’s  Tudor  Drama  and  Poli¬ 
tics 40  is  designed  as  a  revaluation  of 
‘topical  meaning’  in  plays  of  this 
period,  induced  through  the  fusion 
of  allegory  with  politics,  and  reveal¬ 
ing  ‘the  overall  pattern  by  which  the 
dramatic  art  of  the  Renaissance  be¬ 
came  more  sophisticated  in  its  use  of 
secular  entertainments’.  The  process 
of  transformation  is  illustrated  at 
successive  phases  in  the  plays  of 
Medwall,  combining  Christian  hu¬ 
manism  with  Tudor  class-conscious¬ 
ness,  Skelton's  ‘Speculum  Principis’, 
attacking  the  ‘new  men’  at  Court, 
Heywood’s  comic  satire,  compounded 
of  new  and  old  motives  and  conven¬ 
tions,  the  ‘democratic  idealism’  inti¬ 
mated  in  the  works  of  John  Rastell, 
Catholic  and  anti-Catholic  propa¬ 
ganda  in  plays  under  the  regimes  of 
Edward  VI  and  Mary,  and  prevailing 
topicality  in  masques  and  entertain¬ 
ments  performed  before  Elizabeth  I. 
Though  a  good  deal  in  Bevington’s 
book  touches  on  ground  already  well 
covered,  his  comments  on  individual 
plays  and  playwrights  are  fresh 
and  suggestive,  both  in  themselves 
and  in  their  relation  to  his  main 
argument. 

Stanley  J.  Kahrl  gives  an  account 
of  ‘The  Brome  Hall  Commonplace 
Book’  (77V),  recently  acquired  by 
Yale  University.  Written  in  several 
hands  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
book  would  appear  to  have  been  in¬ 
tended  for  devotional  meditation, 
and  Kahrl  considers  it  unlikely  that 
the  Abraham  and  Isaac  play  which  it 
contains  was  included  with  a  view  to 
performance.  Close  examination  of 
the  manuscript  exposes  inaccuracies 
and  slipshod  errors  in  Lucy  Toulmin 
Smith’s  edition  of  the  play.  Brief 

40  Tudor  Drama  and  Politics.  A  Critical 
Approach  to  Topical  Meaning,  by  David 
Bevington.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
U.P.  London:  O.U.P.  pp.  360.  £4  15j. 


reference  is  given  to  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Brome  and  Chester  versions 
of  the  Abraham-Isaac  theme,  and  to 
the  need  for  further  research  for 
placing  the  former  within  the  total 
context  of  East  Anglian  drama.  An 
article  on  ‘The  Bodleian  MS  E.Mus. 
160  Burial  and  Resurrection  and  the 
Digby  Plays’  (RES),  by  D.  C.  Baker 
and  J.  L.  Murphy,  stems  from  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
process  of  editing  both  groups  of 
plays.  They  conclude  that  there  is 
no  evidence  to  support  Furnivall’s 
association  of  the  first  two  plays  with 
the  Digby  group,  and  much  evidence 
against  it,  the  plays  in  the  two  groups 
being  of  different  types,  in  different 
dialects,  showing  no  overlapping  of 
hands,  or  identity  of  water-marks. 
Tracing  the  motive  of  ‘Sovereignty  in 
the  Digby  Mary  Magdalen ’  ( CompD ), 
John  W.  Velz  argues  that,  despite 
its  episodic  structure,  the  play  is  ‘not 
the  product  of  an  undisciplined  mind’, 
but  activated  by  a  central  motive, 
‘the  true  sovereignty  of  God,  con¬ 
trasted  with  false  claims  to  dominion 
made  by  men’.  The  figuring  of  boast¬ 
ful  tyrants  and  personified  vices, 
whose  false  claims  tempt  Mary  to 
sin,  are  contrasted  with  the  true 
sovereignty  of  Christ,  revealed  in  the 
Crucifixion.  Ruth  H.  Blackburn  as¬ 
sesses  ‘Nicholas  Grimald’s  Christus 
Redivivus:  A  Protestant  Resurrec¬ 
tion  Play’  ( ELN )  as  a  product  of  the 
Reformation  rather  than  of  the 
medieval  dramatic  tradition,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  Grimald  has  deliberately 
discarded  medieval  accretions,  par¬ 
ticularly  liturgical  and  allegorical 
digressions,  adhering  more  strictly 
to  his  primary  source,  the  New 
Testament,  and  representing  the  chief 
priests  as  even  more  villainous  than 
they  appear  in  the  Biblical  account, 
their  iniquitous  role  being  intensified 
through  their  direct  association  with 
the  Devil. 
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The  Plays  of  John  Bale,41  by  Thora 
Balslev  Blatt,  is  designed  with  the 
object  of  presenting  the  various 
facets  of  Bale’s  life  and  works  as  an 
integrated  effort.  An  introductory 
chapter,  giving  an  account  of  his  life, 
summarizes  his  achievement  as  re¬ 
flecting  ‘a  single-minded  aim  with  an 
often  wrong-headed  method’.  The 
ensuing  study  of  his  five  extant  plays 
is  devoted  to  examination  of  their 
religio-historical  framework,  struc¬ 
ture,  content,  stagecraft,  costumes, 
and  style.  The  overall  concept  that 
emerges,  of  history  and  theology 
alike,  is  naive,  and  completely  lack¬ 
ing  in  subtlety,  ‘the  idea  of  a  re¬ 
peated  pattern  of  events,  and  a 
perpetual  spiritual  legacy’,  an  endless 
gallery  of  corrupted  men,  ‘all  in¬ 
fused  with  the  same  spirit  of  evil’. 
The  author  argues  against  the  theories 
that  Bale  was  influenced  by  the 
Prophet  Plays  in  The  Chefe  Promyses 
of  God,  and  by  Kirchmayer’s  Pamma- 
chius  in  his  representation  of  the 
spirit  of  Antichrist,  suggesting,  rather, 
that  ‘within  the  framework  of  the 
old  tradition  he  gave  new  dimension 
to  his  characters’.  He  modified  the 
genres  of  mystery  and  morality  in 
the  interests  of  the  ‘new  learning’; 
‘scorning  the  spectacular  and  amus¬ 
ing  incidents  which  often  enlivened  the 
cycle  plays,  he  concentrated  on  dra¬ 
matic  representations  of  the  Bible 
with  nothing  to  distract  attention 
from  the  spoken  word’.  A  facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  1570  edition  of 
Gorboduc  has  been  issued  by  the 
Scolar  Press.42  This  edition  has  been 
chosen  as  more  authoritative  than 
that  of  the  pirated  first  edition  of 

41  The  Plays  of  John  Bale.  A  Study  of 
Ideas,  Technique  and  Style,  by  Thora  Balslev 
Blatt.  Copenhagen:  Gad.  pp.  267.  Dan.Kr. 
44. 

42  Gorboduc.  The  Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and 
Porrex.  1570,  by  Thomas  Sackville  and 
Thomas  Norton.  Menston,  Yorks.:  Scolar 
Press,  pp.  64.  17j.  6d. 


1565,  which  was  condemned  by  the 
1570  printer  as  ‘exceedingly  cor¬ 
rupted’. 

Under  the  title  ‘Tradition  and 
Originality  in  Wyt  and  Science ’  (SP), 
John  W.  Velz  and  Carl  P.  Daw,  Jr., 
assess  Redford’s  play  as  a  successful 
attempt  to  apply  the  traditional  plot 
of  morality  drama  to  a  love  story  in 
the  interests  of  humanism,  Wyt’s 
quest  for  Lady  Science  dramatizing 
the  pilgrimage  motive  of  fall,  re¬ 
pentance,  and  second  chance  in 
terms  of  reason  and  experience.  The 
action  of  the  play  acquires  an  added 
meaning  when  Wyt  is  brought  to 
realize  that  academic  success  can  be 
achieved  only  through  striking  a 
medium  between  idleness  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Thus,  the  interlude  links 
morality  with  romantic  drama,  pro¬ 
viding  ‘a  primitive  sketch  for  the 
aesthetic  excellence  of  Shakespearian 
comedy’.  In  ''Damon  and  Pithias: 
An  Apology  for  Art’  ( ELH )  J  E. 
Kramer  traces  throughout  this  play 
the  hand  of  a  self-conscious  artist, 
defending  his  art,  and  giving  ‘  imagina¬ 
tive  substance  to  the  humanist  dream 
of  effectiveness  at  the  centre  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  Court’.  The  play  is  con¬ 
cerned  not  merely  with  the  conflict 
between  friendship  and  tyranny  and 
flattery,  but  also  with  the  power  of 
art  to  combat  these  abuses,  and  to 
transform  the  society  in  which  they 
are  allowed  to  flourish.  Both  in  the 
major  and  by-plots  the  central  moral 
idea  is  to  ensure  decorum  within  the 
commonwealth.  Another  aspect  of 
Edwards’s  artistry  is  demonstrated  in 
‘Music  and  Musical  Terms  in  Richard 
Edwards’s  Damon  and  Pithias’  ( Music 
and  Letters ),  by  T.  R.  Waldo,  calling 
attention  to  the  contribution  of  music 
to  plot,  characterization,  and  the 
solution  of  technical  problems.  Songs 
and  the  ‘chorus-like’  comments  of 
Eubulus  and  the  Muses  illustrate  the 
power  of  music  to  induce  emotional 
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relief;  at  another  level,  the  comic  song 
of  the  ‘barbershop  trio’  reflects  a 
corresponding  change  in  motif  and 
tension.  The  play  contains  over  fifty 
musical  terms  or  references,  some  of 
which  carry  figurative  meanings. 


Such  extensive  use  of  musical  figures 
and  terminology  ‘suggests  that 
Edwards  was  a  careful  craftsman,  who 
took  pains  to  conceal  the  seam  when 
he  chose  to  weld  musical  materials 
into  his  dramatic  whole’. 


VII 


Shakespeare 

GEOFFREY  BULLOUGH 


A  survey  such  as  this  must  be  se¬ 
lective  and  should  not  duplicate  the 
excellent  bibliographies  and  surveys 
of  Shakespeare  and  Renaissance 
material  included  annually  in  SEL, 
ShakS,  ShS,  SJH,  SJW ,  SP ,  and 
SQ.  The  compiler  wishes  to  give 
some  brief  indication  of  the  contents 
and  value  of  the  more  useful  books 
and  articles  sent  by  publishers  for 
mention  or  encountered  by  him  in 
the  course  of  his  reading.  He  cannot 
hope  to  have  read  all  the  good  things 
poured  out  by  the  presses  in  1968. 
Contrary  to  recent  practice,  articles 
will  be  considered  along  with  the 
books  on  similar  topics,  and  the 
major  divisions  of  material  will  be 
indicated  by  sub-headings. 

1.  EDITIONS 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important 
work  of  this  kind  published  in  1968 
was  Charlton  Hinman’s  beautiful 
edition  of  the  First  Folio.1  No  copy 
has  as  yet  been  received  by  us,  but  a 
British  edition  is  promised.  The  aim 
was  to  produce  ‘an  ideal  copy  of  the 
First  Folio  ...  in  which  every  page  is 
not  only  clear  and  readable  through¬ 
out  but  represents  the  latest,  or  most 
fully  corrected,  state  of  the  text’. 
Thirty  copies  of  the  Folger  Library 
collection  of  Folios  were  used  to 
obtain  the  cleanest  possible  pages. 
(See  below  for  comments  in  ShN). 

1  The  Norton  Facsimile:  The  First  Folio 
of  Shakespeare,  ed.  by  Charlton  Hinman. 
pp.  xxx+928.  New  York:  Norton.  London: 
Hamlyn.  £15  15.y. 


Facsimiles  of  the  major  poems  have 
appeared  in  paperback,2  made  from 
copies  in  Bodley:  Venus  and  Adonis 
1593  from  Malone  325  (‘the  only 
known  copy  of  the  first  edition’), 
Lucrece  1594  from  Malone  34(1) 
(‘generally  regarded  as  the  earliest 
surviving  impression  of  the  first 
printing’),  and  the  Sonnets  1609  from 
Malone  34(2). 

More  than  half  of  the  Cambridge 
New  Shakespeare  plays  edited  by  the 
late  J.  Dover  Wilson  were  put  out  in 
paperback  during  the  year.3  Before 
this  volume  appears  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  will  have  been  published  in  most 
attractive  format,  with  the  original 
elegant  setting  slightly  enlarged. 
Several  volumes  in  the  new  Arden 
series  also  came  out  in  cheaper  form,4 
including  R.  A.  Foakes’s  Comedy  of 
Errors,  and  King  Henry  VIII,  R. 
David’s  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  and 
J.  C.  Maxwell’s  Titus  Andronicus. 

The  Folio  Society  produced  a 
handsome  Troilus  and  Cressida  in 
M.  R.  Ridley’s  text  with  Introduction 
by  B.  Korzeniewski,  who  produced 
the  play  in  Cracow  in  1960,  and  with 
eight  coloured  designs  made  by  A. 
Majewski  for  that  production.5  In 

2  Venus  and  Adonis  1593.  6s.  6d.  Lucrece 
1594.  Is.  6d.  Sonnets  1609.  Is.  6d.  (Paperback.) 
Each  with  brief  prefatory  note.  Menston, 
Yorks. :  The  Scolar  Press. 

3  The  New  Shakespeare.  C.U.P.  5.y.  each. 

4  Methuen.  Is.  6 d.  or  85.  6d.  according  to 
size. 

5  William  Shakespeare.  Troilus  and  Cres¬ 
sida.  Introduction  by  Bohdan  Korzeniewski. 
Designs  by  Andrzej  Majewski.  The  Folio 
Society.  (In  slip  case.) 
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his  Introduction  the  editor  laments 
having  had  to  put  on  this  ‘malignant 
version  of  the  Homeric  legend’  in  a 
nineteenth-century  theatre,  whereas 
ideally  ‘the  Stage  can  be  everywhere, 
wherever  the  actors  appear’. 

Among  school  editions  may  be 
noted  The  Merchant  of  Venice  by 
A.  M.  Wilkinson,  and  Richard  III 
by  C.  W.  R.  D.  Moseley,6  with  mini¬ 
mal  notes  opposite  the  text  (which  is 
P.  Alexander’s).  Moseley’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  is  very  good. 

A  new  series,  ‘Shakespeare’s  Work¬ 
shop’,7  provides  an  old-spelling  text 
in  large  format  with  a  smaller  com¬ 
panion  book  of  Notes.  Macbeth,  ed. 
by  P.  and  C.  Gardner,  is  based  on 
F  1  with  some  normalization  and  re- 
lineation.  The  disputed  III. 5  is  placed 
in  an  Appendix.  The  Notes  include 
a  sensible  Introduction,  Granville- 
Barker’s  comments,  also  a  critic’s 
and  a  producer’s  views  of  recent 
productions  of  the  play.  Hamlet  is 
based  on  Q  2  with  help  from  F  1  and 
Q  1,  and  David  Phillips’s  Notes  in¬ 
clude  passages  from  C.  S.  Lewis  and 
L.  C.  Knights  (with  some  mis¬ 
prints).  I  Henry  IV  follows  Q  1  with 
details  from  QO.  F.  Inglis’s  Notes 
emphasize  the  play’s  modernity.  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  is  based 
on  Q  1  with  corrections  from  Q  2,  and 
F  1.  Act  and  Scene  divisions,  ‘fol¬ 
lowed,  however  absurdly,  by  most 
modern  editors’,  are  inserted,  as  in  the 

6  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  ed.  by  A.  M. 
Wilkinson,  pp.  vii+176:  Richard  III,  ed. 
by  C.  W.  R.  D.  Moseley,  pp.  vii+266.  (The 
South  Bank  Shakespeare)  Univ.  Tutorial 
Press.  8s.  each. 

7  Shakespeare’s  Workshop.  Macbeth,  and 
Notes  on  Macbeth  ed.  by  P.  and  C.  Gardner, 
pp.  72,  96.  3s.  6 d.  each.  Hamlet,  and  Notes 
on  Hamlet,  ed.  D.  Phillips,  pp.  109,  144.  5s. 
each.  I  Henry  IV,  and  Notes  on  I  Henry  IV, 
ed.  by  Fred  Inglis.  pp.  82,  72.  3s.  6d.  each. 
A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  and  Notes  on 
A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ed.  by  M. 
Wright,  pp.  59,  60.  3s.  6 d.  each.  Text  and 
Notes  obtainable  separately.  Ginn- 


Other  plays,  but  the  scenes  are  not 
located.  Martin  Wright  picks  his 
way  through  the  welter  of  possible 
sources  and  shows  how  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  interlocked. 

2.  BIOGRAPHY 

The  year  has  produced  little  in  the 
form  of  biography,  but  G.  P.  V. 
Akrigg’s  Shakespeare  and  the  Earl  of 
Southampton 8  has  considerable  inter¬ 
est.  The  book  has  two  parts.  The  first 
gives  an  excellent  biography  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  patron,  emphasizing  his  career 
up  to  1616,  and  his  relations  with  his 
famdy,  the  Queen,  Essex,  and  liter¬ 
ary  men,  and  explaining  his  gradual 
movement  in  the  nineties  from  Catho¬ 
licism  to  Protestantism.  Part  Two, 
on  his  relations  with  Shakespeare,  is 
frankly  speculative.  ‘Avisa’  was  the 
Queen;  Southampton  was  the  ‘friend’ 
in  the  Sonnets,  and  No.  107  cele¬ 
brated  his  release  from  the  Tower  in 
1603.  The  Dark  Lady  is  not  identified. 
Akrigg  believes  that  the  affair 
coloured  many  of  the  plays;  The 
Phoenix  and  the  Turtle  was  a  threnody 
on  Essex  and  his  friends.  The 
Southampton-Shakespeare  connec¬ 
tion  ended  when  the  poet  allowed  his 
Sonnets  to  be  published. 

Ivor  Brown’s  The  Women  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Life 9  offers  no  new  facts  but 
much  pleasant  guess-work  round  what 
is  known  about  Shakespeare’s  family 
and  middle-class  country  life,  with 
support  from  relevant  material  in  the 
comedies.  Not  for  specialists.  In 
‘Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Zachary 
Jones’  (SQ)  F.  B.  Williams  shows 
Zachary  as  Spenser’s  friend  ‘Z.  I. 
Gentleman’,  and  translator  of  P. 
Loyer’s  Treatise  of  Specters  (1605) 
which  has  Shakespearian  parallels. 

8  Shakespeare  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
by  G.  P.  V.  Akrigg.  Flamilton.  pp.  xvi+280. 
50s. 

9  The  Women  in  Shakespeare’s  Life,  by 
Ivor  Brown.  Bodley  Head.  pp.  224.  30s. 
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The  dramatist  may  have  known 
Jones.  A.  Freeman  in  ‘Notes  on  the 
Text  of  “2  Henry  VI”,  and  the  “Up¬ 
start  Crow”’  ( N&Q )  cites  a  passage 
from  R.  Braithwaite’s  Strappado  for 
the  Diuell  (1615)  where  the  Crow  will 
‘steale  selected  flowers  from  others 
wit’;  hence  Greene’s  ‘upstart  crow’ 
was  a  plagiarist  writer.  F.  G.  Roe 
in  ‘Elizabeth  Barnard:  A  Shakespear¬ 
ian  Problem  Restated’  (N&Q)  re¬ 
states  problems  surrounding  the  two 
‘Barnard  portraits’  at  Stratford.  They 
are  not  a  true  pair,  nor  by  the  same 
artist,  and  have  little  connexion  with 
the  Barnard  family. 

Scholars  visiting  Stratford  and  its 
surroundings  will  find  Shakespeare 
Country  by  Car,  by  P.  and  H.  Titch- 
marsh  very  useful.10  It  gives  simple 
directions  and  (for  back-seat  drivers) 
inch-to-the-mile  stripmaps  with  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  about  turnings, 
etc.  There  are  many  excellent  small 
photographs  and  brief  accounts  of 
old  houses  and  villages. 

3.  GENERAL  CRITICISM 

W.  Sanders,  in  The  Dramatist  and 
the  Received  Idea11,  studies  the  plays 
of  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  in  the 
conviction  that  ‘the  Elizabethan 
world-picture’  has  become  too  much 
of  an  orthodoxy.  A  great  artist  is  not 
merely  the  product  of  his  environ¬ 
ment;  ‘he  assimilates  it  creatively’, 
and  this  helps  to  explain  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Marlowe,  ‘whose  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  the  flux  of  Elizabethan  feeling 
and  belief  .  .  .  was  artistically  his 
downfall’,  and  Shakespeare,  who 
transcended  Tudor  propaganda  as  he 
developed  his  interest  in  human 
passions  and  the  wealth  of  possible 

10  Shakespeare  Country  by  Car,  by  P.  and 
H.  Titchmarsh.  Stratford.  White  Horse 
Books,  pp.  32.  3s.  6 d. 

11  The  Dramatist  and  the  Received  Idea: 
Studies  in  the  Plays  of  Marlowe  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  by  W.  Sanders.  C.U.P.  pp.  xi  +  391. 
55s. 


attitudes  to  politics  and  morality. 
An  admirable  chapter  on  Machiavelli 
and  his  interpreters  leads  into  an 
analysis  of  Richard  III  (contrasted 
with  the  ‘brutal  and  chauvinistic’ 
Massacre  at  Paris).  Similarly  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  Edward  II,  which  lacks  a  sense 
of  historical  pattern  because  Marlowe 
had  ‘no  firmly  grounded  centre  of 
consciousness  from  which  to  conduct 
his  exploration  of  human  life’,  is 
contrasted  with  Richard  II,  a  better 
play  because  Shakespeare  realized  ‘the 
many  turnes  and  turmoyles’  of  poli¬ 
tics.  Whereas  Dr.  Faustus  fails  by  ‘the 
disordered  forces  in  Marlowe’s  own 
imagination  which  lead  him  either  into 
hectic  exaggeration  or  into  moralis¬ 
tic  excess’,  Macbeth  evokes  ‘a  vision 
of  nature  as  redemptive  .  .  .  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  an  inhuman  kind  of 
transcendentalism’,  though  in  con¬ 
flict  with  ‘the  overwhelming  potency 
and  vitality  of  evil’.  Shakespeare  rises 
above  conventional  theology  and  is 
not  ‘betrayed  by  the  lower  levels  of 
thought  in  his  own  culture’.  An  in¬ 
vigorating  book.  (For  an  unfavour¬ 
able  view  of  its  criticism  of  Marlowe, 
see  p.  171). 

Paul  Siegel  argues,  in  Shakespeare 
in  his  Time  and  Ours 12  that  the  drama¬ 
tist  must  be  regarded  as  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan;  his  tragedies  are  ‘an  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  Christian  outlook  on  life’, 
— and  of  the  after-life  too;  there  is  a 
‘suggestion  of  a  resurrection  at  the 
end  of  King  Lear\  Henry  IV  and 
Troilus  treat  the  ‘neochivalric  cult  of 
Honour’  as  a  ‘false  cult’;  Prince  Hal’s 
Honour  is  the  Christian  ideal.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  heroes  in  comedy  are  mainly 
‘gentlemen  of  the  humanist  ideal’ 
deriving  from  Castiglione,  but  some 
plays  portray  ‘a  world  of  comic  real¬ 
ism’  mocking  at  the  stupid  and  the 
killjoys.  Shylock  is  the  legendary 

12  Shakespeare  in  his  Time  and  Ours,  by 
Paul  N.  Siegel.  Notre  Dame  U.P.  pp.  ix-f 
260.  58s. 
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Jew  but  Shakespeare  ‘breathed  life 
into  the  stereotype  by  giving  him  the 
spirit  of  the  contemporary  homo 
economicus\  His  defeat  is  ‘the  joyous 
triumph  of  the  harmonious  society 
over  the  disturbing  force  which 
threatens  it’. 

The  third  edition  of  An  Approach 
to  Shakespeare  by  Derek  Traversi13 
adds  much  to  the  1957  edition,  which 
concentrated  on  the  later  plays. 
There  has  been  considerable  revision. 
In  Vol.  I  eleven  plays  are  studied  for 
the  first  time,  and  six  in  Vol.  II — 
though  something  here  is  owed  to 
other  books  by  the  author.  Traversi 
seeks  to  ‘start  with  the  words  .  .  . 
proceed  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
word  into  the  verse-structure  to 
which  it  belongs,  see  again  how  this 
bears  fruit  in  .  .  .  character,  motive 
conscious  and  unconscious,  and, 
finally,  draw  all  these  .  .  .  into  the 
complete  conception  of  a  dramatic 
action,  which  is  the  end  and  raison 
d’etre  of  the  whole’.  He  makes  more 
of  the  dramatic  action  than  he  for¬ 
merly  did,  as  he  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  play  scene  by  scene. 
The  approach  is  conservative,  well- 
poised,  authoritative,  showing  great 
sensitivity  to  imagery  and  (in  the 
last  plays  particularly)  symbolism. 

Recently,  against  the  tendency  to 
regard  Shakespeare  as  the  politician, 
moralist,  and  religious  thinker,  has 
arisen  a  new  wave  for  which  he  is  the 
imaginative  poet  weaving  images  into 
patterns  and  thinking  hard  about  his 
art.  So  in  a  graceful  book  Philip 
Edwards14  presents  Shakespeare  as 
‘the  experimenter,  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  battle  .  .  .  against  his  own 
scepticism  about  the  value  of  his  art 
as  a  model  of  human  experience’, 

13  An  Approach  to  Shakespeare,  by  Derek 
Traversi.  2  vols.  I.  Henry  VI  to  Twelfth  Night. 
pp.  334.  II.  Troilus  and  Cressida  to  the  Tem¬ 
pest.  pp.  335.  Hollis  &  Carter.  42 s.  each. 

14  Shakespeare  and  the  Confines  of  Art,  by 
Philip  Edwards.  Methuen,  pp.  170.  30s. 


filling  his  comedies  ‘with  a  gentle 
mockery  of  the  art  which  builds 
them’,  and  striving  ‘to  enclose  the 
stuff  of  tragedy  within  the  kernel  of 
comedy’.  Many  instances  are  ad¬ 
duced.  In  the  ‘dark  comedies’  comedy 
is  given  ‘real  wounds  to  heal’,  but 
they  fail,  for  they  ‘insist  on  a  happy 
ending  in  spite  of  the  evidence’.  King 
Lear  presents  a  healing  relationship 
‘which  makes  sense  of  human  con¬ 
fusions’  despite  the  brutal  end.  ‘The 
Romances  have  really  been  written 
in  King  Lear.’  Prospero  is  identified 
with  the  artist,  organizing  his  world 
as  the  dramatist  organizes  his  drama. 

In  The  Player  King 15  James  Winny 
confines  himself  to  the  English  His¬ 
tories,  those  ‘works  of  an  indeter¬ 
minate  literary  kind,  capable  of  ex¬ 
tension  towards  either  the  comic  or 
the  tragic’.  There  are  few  signs  of 
didactic  purpose  in  the  earlier  tetra¬ 
logy,  no  signs  in  Henry  VI  that  the 
dramatist  thought  Bolingbroke’s  us¬ 
urpation  all-important;  they  are  plays 
of  passion,  of  moral  conflict  within 
the  individual.  ‘Shakespeare’s  idea 
of  the  King  is  not  a  political  concept, 
and  whether  his  royal  figures  are 
good  or  bad  kings  by  Tudor  standards 
is  irrelevant.  His  King  is  an  imagina¬ 
tive  concept,  developed  from  play 
to  play.’  Winny  shows  how  Richard 
II,  Bolingbroke  and  Hal  seek  ‘to 
assume  the  royal  identity’;  they  are 
men  ‘grappling  with  an  identity 
bigger  than  their  own’.  The  first  two 
are  ‘royal  counterfeits’.  Hal’s  des¬ 
cent  into  the  taverns  is  to  get  to  know 
men  and  prove  that  he  will  be  unlike 
his  father.  As  Henry  V  he  realizes 
that  only  ceremonies  lift  him  above 
other  men.  ‘The  task  of  self-identifica¬ 
tion  and  the  actor’s  struggle  to  be¬ 
come  the  part  he  plays  are  issues 

15  The  Player  King:  A  Theme  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Histories,  by  James  Winny.  New 
York:  Barnes  &  Noble.  London:  Chatto. 
pp.  219.  25.s. 
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which  Shakespeare’s  creative  cons¬ 
ciousness  never  drops  for  long.’ 

‘A  Shakespearian  “Method”’  by 
P.  W.  Thomson  ( SJW )  likewise 
discusses  the  conscious  adoption  of 
roles  by  the  character,  and  the  effect 
of  ‘inset’  plays  in  heightening  by 
contrast  the  reality  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  drama. 

A  different  point  of  view  appears  in 
The  Shattered  Glass,  by  J.  P.  Cutts,16 
who  traces  in  the  early  plays  a  drama¬ 
tic  pattern  dependent  on  the  charac¬ 
ters  inability  to  see  themselves  as  they 
really  are.  He  treats  The  Comedy  of 
Errors  somewhat  solemnly.  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost  displays  ‘man’s  refusal 
to  admit  that  his  humanity  exists’; 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  presents 
‘self-disguise  deliberately  used  in  the 
attainment  of  one’s  end’.  ‘The  fan¬ 
tastic  world  of  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  is  a  vehicle  for  complete  self- 
delusion’,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  por¬ 
trays  the  tragic  results  of  the  same 
enchanted  blindness.  Richard  II  real¬ 
izes,  in  shattering  the  mirror,  ‘the 
many  people  he  plays  in  one  person’. 
Fragmentation  of  personality  pro¬ 
vided  materia]  for  the  later  tragedies. 

F.  M.  Burelbach,  in  ‘Character 
Disintegration  in  the  Early  Shake¬ 
speare’  ( ShStud )  regards  the  physical 
dismemberment  which  occurs  in  Titus 
Andronicus  as  spiritually  symbolic. 
Less  persuasively  The  Comedy  of 
Errors  is  seen  as  ‘a  dramatization  of 
the  disintegration  that  accompanies 
the  rupture  of  a  love-relationship’. 
Fragmentation  is  perceived  also  by 
N.  N.  Holland  in  The  Shakespearean 
Imagination,  not  noticed  here  in  1964 
and  now  published  in  paperback17.  It 

16  The  Shattered  Glass:  A  Dramatic  Pattern 
in  Shakespeare’ s  Early  Plays,  by  J.  P.  Cutts. 
Detroit:  Wayne  State  U.P.  pp.  154.  $5.95. 
A  finely  produced  book. 

17  The  Shakespearean  Imagination,  by 
Norman  N.  Holland.  Bloomington  and  Lon¬ 
don:  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  ix+338.  Paperback. 
25s. 


bears  signs  of  its  origin  as  a  TV  series 
for  intelligent  general  readers.  The 
author  looks  for  some  ‘essence’  or 
‘centre’  in  each  play,  and  writes  well 
on  rhetoric  and  imagery.  He  shows 
how  in  Macbeth  the  atmosphere  of  ‘un¬ 
certainty,  bewilderment  and  fear  of 
the  unknown’  set  up  by  the  Witches 
pervades  the  whole  play.  In  Romeo 
and  Juliet  Shakespeare  was  ‘more 
interested  in  writing  poetry  than  plays’ ; 
hence  the  studied  formality,  and  tricks 
of  style.  Hamlet  does  not  give  us  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  the  hero’s  delay; 
he  is  a  man  of  thought  in  the  first 
half,  a  man  of  action  in  the  second; 
the  two  are  not  adequately  brought 
together.  Horatio  and  Fortinbras  are 
‘Jamesian  reflectors’  to  mirror  the 
two  aspects  of  Hamlet.  Thirteen  plays 
in  all  are  discussed. 

Nicholas  Brooke,  in  Shakespeare' s 
Early  Tragedies, 18  follows  K.  Muir 
in  believing  that  ‘for  Shakespeare 
tragedy  was  never  one  thing,  and  that 
he  may  have  deliberately  explored  .  .  . 
very  different  kinds  of  play  that  end 
aptly  in  death’.  Thus  in  Titus  An¬ 
dronicus  he  was  adapting  Spenserian 
non-dramatic  verse  and  imagery  for 
the  theatre.  Richard  III  is  not  so 
much  the  climax  of  a  tetralogy  as  a 
distinctive  work  in  which  moral 
judgment  must  blend  with  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Richard’s  vitality,  yet  in  the 
end  the  Christian  morality  seems  re¬ 
pulsive.  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a  formal 
exercise  in  romantic  tragedy  not  de¬ 
manding  ‘deep  emotional  involve¬ 
ment’  in  its  ‘series  of  paradoxes’. 
Julius  Caesar  reveals  ‘how  men  ac¬ 
tually  behave’  as  the  action  moves 
‘away  from  the  noble  image  towards 
the  ignobility  of  man’.  Lastly  Hamlet 
reveals  two  worlds  of  order  and  chaos 
in  conflict,  with  a  double  structure 
whereby  what  seems  ‘a  purposive 
chain  of  events’  is  in  fact  ‘a  succes- 

ls  Shakespeare’ s  Early  Tragedies,  by 
Nicholas  Brooke.  Methuen,  pp.  214.  32 s. 
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sion  of  muddles  and  accidents  leading 
to  an  apparently  unnecessary  holo¬ 
caust’.  In  later  works  Shakespeare 
obtained  better  control.  Despite  some 
errors  of  judgment  this  is  a  thought- 
provoking  book. 

R.  H.  West’s  Shakespeare  ami  the 
Outer  Mystery 19  is  a  profound  if 
somewhat  repetitive  inquiry  into  cos¬ 
mic  aspects  of  five  tragedies  and  The 
Tempest.  Shakespeare  was  neither 
an  anticipator  of  Beckett’s  ‘absurdity’ 
nor  a  Christian  allegorist;  he  pro¬ 
jected  mysteries  too  great  for  solu¬ 
tion.  Differing  interpretations  are 
given  because  the  plays  do  not  posi¬ 
tively  resolve  the  issues  they  raise 
and  do  not  bind  the  audience  to  ‘one 
overall  view  of  the  world’.  They  are 
grounded  on  the  Christian  ethic  and 
suggest  a  benevolent  Providence,  yet 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  is  not  re¬ 
moved,  and  many  ‘dark  sayings’  deny 
optimism.  Shakespeare  deliberately 
mixes  the  evidence  about  Witches, 
old  Hamlet’s  Ghost  and  Prospero’s 
magic.  The  eternal  destinies  of  the 
characters  are  not  settled  for  us,  yet 
the  tragedies  belittle  neither  the  cos¬ 
mos  nor  mankind  in  suggesting  an 
‘awesome  mystery  in  which  man  par¬ 
ticipates’. 

The  M.L.A.  Conference  in  Dec. 
1967  had  three  papers  on  ‘Shakespeare 
and  the  Elizabethan  World  Order’  in¬ 
cluding  one  by  W.  R.  Elton  (summar¬ 
ized  in  ShN )  in  which  he  claimed  that 
Tillyard  failed  to  take  into  account 
Protestant  and  especially  Calvinist 
thought  when  he  accepted  Hooker’s  as 
the  norm  of  belief.  He  also  neglected 
the  sceptical  and  epicurean  trends 
and  the  new  science.  On  the  other 
hand  H.  Rosenberg’s  ‘Chaos  und 
Ordnung  in  Shakespeares  tragischen 
Werk’  (NS)  follows  Tillyard,  show¬ 
ing  Shakespeare’s  belief  in  moral  or 

19  Shakespeare  and  the  Outer  Mystery,  by 
R.  H.  West.  Lexington:  Kentucky  U.P. 
pp.  x+205.  S6.50. 


poetic  justice  in  the  Histories,  where 
chaotic  social  conditions  result  from 
the  passions  of  men,  giving  way  to  a 
view  of  chaos  as  inward  and  spiritual 
in  the  tragedies,  where  daemonic  agen¬ 
cies  assist  human  evil.  R.  Soellner,  in 
‘Shakespeare,  Aristotle,  and  the  Soul’ 
(. SJH ),  traces  Renaissance  ideas  about 
the  soul  and  its  activities  through  the 
Sonnets  and  Tragedies. 

Roland  M.  Frye,  in  ‘Theological 
and  Non-Theological  Structures  in 
Tragedy’  ( ShakS ),  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  plays  ‘in  which  the  structural 
lines  of  the  drama  correspond  with 
the  structural  lines  of  theological 
doctrine’  (e.g.  Dr.  Faust  us  and  Samson 
Agonistes )  and  plays  ‘not  subject  to 
critical  dissection  along  the  lines  of 
theological  doctrine’.  Here  he  is  near 
to  W.  Sanders.  That  Shakespeare’s 
are  in  the  second  category  Frye  proves 
by  contrasting  Macbeth  and  Faustus, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Samson. 

The  handling  of  ‘Past  and  Future  in 
Shakespeare’s  Drama’  is  discussed  by 
W.  Clemen  in  a  lecture20  addressed 
‘to  the  question  of  how  Shakespeare 
links  past  and  future  in  a  particular 
situation  or  in  the  consciousness  of 
an  individual  character’.  The  variety 
and  complexity  of  Shakespeare’s 
usage  are  well  illustrated. 

In  a  strangely  printed  and  obliquely 
written  book,  The  Hidden  Shakespeare 
T.  H.  Jameson21  suggests  that  where¬ 
as  in  the  early  Histories  Shakespeare 
apparently  accepted  orthodox  poli¬ 
tical  views,  in  Henry  IV  he  grew  ‘soft 
on  rebellion’  and  in  Henry  V  he  wrote 
a  concealed  travesty,  presenting  a 
King  who  is  ‘a  walking  embodiment 
of  personal  pacifism  and  institutional 

20  Past  and  Future  in  Shakespeare’s  Drama, 
by  Wolfgang  Clemen.  (British  Academy 
Annual  Shakespeare  Lecture,  1966.)  O.U.P. 
pp.  22.  5.y.  (Also  in  PBA  lii.) 

21  The  Hidden  Shakespeare:  A  Study  of  the 
Poet’s  Undercover  Activity  in  the  Theatre,  by 
T.  H.  Jameson.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls,  1967.  pp.  xi+168.  $4.95. 
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belligerence’.  Violent  in  temper,  he 
slays  his  prisoners,  and  has  the  worst 
of  it  in  his  discussion  with  his  men, 
and  ‘woos  his  queen  in  the  language 
of  a  loutish  carter’.  The  burlesque  was 
motivated  by  political  disillusion  and 
Essex’s  quarrels  with  the  Queen. 
Jameson  finds  also  in  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  ‘reflections  on  the 
behaviour  of  influential  Tudor 
patrons  of  art’,  and  in  The  Waiter’s 
Tale  comment  on  the  bastard  art  of 
Jacobean  melodrama. 

A.  D.  Isler,  in  ‘Sidney,  Shakespeare 
and  the  “Slain  Not  Slain”’  ( UTQ ), 
compares  Sidney’s  handling  of  scenes 
of  revolt  with  Spenser’s  and  Shake¬ 
speare’s.  ‘Cade  and  his  men  bring 
laughter  on  themselves  by  their  ideas 
and  actions — Sidney’s  villains  are 
made  laughingstocks  by  the  actions 
of  the  princes  and  the  editorial  asides 
of  their  creator.’  He  also  agrees  with 
K.  Burke  that  the  audience  at  Julius 
Caesar  believes  that  the  unfortunate 
poet  Cinna  ‘will  suffer  no  fundamental 
harm’.  Isler  underestimates  the  gro¬ 
tesque  horror  of  both  plays. 

In  ‘Character  Identification  in  the 
Theatre’22  C.  B.  Lower  reviewed  many 
ways  in  which  Shakespeare  helped  his 
audience  to  identify  personages  on 
the  stage.  Minor  characters  were 
often  known  not  by  name  but  by 
function,  though  names  were  some¬ 
times  added  as  by  afterthought  (e.g. 
Juliet’s  Nurse  becomes  Angela  in 
the  Fourth  Act).  In  Measure  for 
Measure  many  characters  are  not 
named  in  Act  I.  The  Duke’s  name 
appears  only  in  the  dramatis  personae. 
Lower  suggests  that  it  is  ‘foreign  to 
Shakespeare’s  dramaturgy’  to  use 
names  for  them  in  stage  directions 
and  speech  headings.  Modern  edi¬ 
tors  should  act  accordingly.  G.  J. 
Scrimgeour  discusses  ‘The  Messenger 

22  In  Renaissance  Papers  1967,  ed.  G.  W. 
Williams.  Southeastern  Renaissance  Con¬ 
ference.  1968. 


as  a  Dramatic  Device’  ( SQ )  and  finds 
great  diversity  of  function. 

A  work  not  sent  us  for  review, 
Shakespeare  and  the  Classical  Tradi¬ 
tion  by  John  W.  Velz,  seems  likely  to 
be  a  useful  guide  to  what  was  writ¬ 
ten  between  1660  and  1960  about  the 
poet’s  knowledge  of  those  ancient 
and  early  medieval  writers  regarded 
as  classics  by  the  Elizabethans.23 

Among  works  of  general  criticism 
made  available  in  paperback  we  note 
below  a  few  of  the  more  important, 
with  reference  to  the  year  when  they 
were  mentioned  in  YW:2*  One,  D. 
Horowitz’s  Shakespeare:  An  Exis¬ 
tentialist  View  was  not  reviewed  in 
1965.  It  has  worn  well.  For  Horo¬ 
witz,  an  existentialist  is  one  whose 
view  of  life  ‘proves  itself  in  the 
reality  of  lived  existence,  not  in  the 
principles  of  metaphysical  or  theo¬ 
logical  discourse’.  This  implies  a 
complexity  which  is  well  demon¬ 
strated,  e.g.  in  essays  on  the  contrast 
between  shallow  romance  and  a  true 
grasp  of  reality  ( Much  Ado);  on  the 
triumphant  relationship  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra;  on  hubris  and  peni¬ 
tence  in  Leontes,  Berowne,  and  Lear; 
and  on  grace  and  regeneration  in  The 
Tempest  and  The  Winter’s  Tale. 

4.  SHAKESPEARE’S  INFLUENCE 

Though  Shakespeare  founded  no 
group  he  was  ‘master  to  the  age’,  and 

23  Shakespeare  and  the  Classical  Tradition: 
A  Critical  Guide  to  Commentary  1660-1960, 
by  J.  W.  Velz.  Minnesota  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  xx+459.  £8  6s.  6 d. 

24  Shakespeare  and  his  Comedies,  by  J.  R. 
Brown.  Methuen,  pp.  253.  Paperback  15s. 
( YW  xxxviii.  133);  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
by  B.  Evans.  O.U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  337.  Paperback 
10s.  6 d.  {YW  xli.103);  Shakespeare's  Tra¬ 
gedies:  An  Anthology  of  Modern  Criticism, 
ed.  L.  Lerner.  Penguin,  pp.  317.  Is.  6 d.  (YW 
xliv.131);  A  Natural  Perspective,  by  North¬ 
rop  Frye.  Harcourt,  Brace,  pp.  ix+159. 
$1.95.  (YW  xlvi.139);  Shakespeare:  An 
Existentialist  View,  by  D.  Horowitz.  (Social 
Science  Paperbacks.)  Tavistock  Pubns.  pp. 
xii+  134.  15s. 
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particularly  influential  on  dramatists 
working  for  the  King’s  Men,  writes 
D.  L.  Frost,  in  The  School  of  Shake¬ 
speare.25  Middleton  was  at  his  best 
when  most  indebted,  e.g.  in  The  Re¬ 
venger’s  Tragedy  (here  ascribed  to 
him).  Massinger  owed  less  to  Shake¬ 
speare  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
but  Frost  traces  many  likenesses. 
Webster  and  Ford  were  borrowers, 
but  ‘they  reject  his  outlook  as  a  whole, 
and  achieve  a  tragic  effect  by  quite 
opposite  means’.  Webster’s  plays 
lack  Shakespeare’s  view  that  ‘the 
native  state  of  the  world  is  one  of 
moral  order’.  By  analysing  the  snake 
imagery  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
Frost  suggests  that  the  last  scenes  ex¬ 
pose  the  erroneous  nature  of  their 
passion.  A  valuable  chapter  shows  how 
Hamlet  extended  the  scope  of  the 
Revenge  play.  Marston  marred  what 
he  took  over  by  inflated  effects.  Chap¬ 
man’s  Revenge  of  Bussy  D’Ambois 
showed  how  a  stoic  gentleman 
might  handle  the  situation  in  which 
Hamlet  made  such  heavy  going.  As 
an  answer  to  Hamlet,  The  Atheist’s 
Tragedy  proffers  ‘the  fantasies  of 
vulgar  superstition’.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  many  unimportant 
borrowings.  Pericles  preceded  their 
romances.  An  appendix  argues  that 
Middleton  may  have  extended  the 
Witch  scenes  in  Macbeth  when  the 
Essex  scandal  made  witchcraft  topi¬ 
cal  (see  also  p.  174). 

An  article  on  ‘Defoe  and  Shake¬ 
speare’  by  J.  R.  Moore  ( SQ )  brings 
together  allusions  to  the  plays  prov¬ 
ing  that  Defoe  knew  them  well,  that 
Othello  influenced  Mr.  Duncan  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  The  Tempest  influenced 
Robinson  Crusoe.  In  CQ  J.  M.  New¬ 
ton  lists  the  passages  of  the  plays 
which  Pope  marked  in  his  edition. 

25  The  School  of  Shakespeare:  The  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Shakespeare  on  English  Drama  1600- 
42,  by  David  L.  Frost.  C.U.P.  pp.  xi  +  304. 
55s. 


‘The  Influence  of  Shakespeare’s  Songs 
on  the  Poetry  of  A.  E.  Housman’  was 
investigated  by  J.  N.  Wysong  (50. 
Though  Housman  regarded  some  of 
the  songs  as  ‘ravishing  nonsense’  he 
took  much  imagery  from  them,  com¬ 
bining  elements  from  one  or  more 
together. 

Shakespeare’s  influence  and  repu¬ 
tation  abroad  were  discussed  apart 
from  accounts  of  recent  stage-pro¬ 
ductions  (to  be  reviewed  below). 
John  A.  Green  writes  on  ‘French 
Reaction  to  Shakespeare’  ( Brigham 
Young  Univ.  Studies),  pointing  out 
that  the  peculiar  position  of  the  theatre 
in  French  society  proved  a  formidable 
barrier  to  his  influence  there  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  shows  with 
special  reference  to  versions  of  Ham¬ 
let  the  changes  in  the  playwright’s 
reputation  later.  ‘The  French  Hamlet 
of  the  Marquis  d’ Angers’  (1747)  is 
discussed  by  H.  Mattauch  ( SJH ). 
In  the  same  journal  H.  G.  Heun  con¬ 
tinues  the  Bibliography  of  works 
concerning  translations  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  A.  Sesplaukis  writes  on 
Shakespeare  in  Fithuania.  In  SJW 
M.  P.  Alexejew  shows  how  Pushkin 
was  influenced  by  him,  e.g.  in  Boris 
Godunov  and  Graf  Nulin.  ‘Shakespeare 
in  Yiddish’  is  the  theme  of  an  in¬ 
formative  article  by  L.  Prager  (SQ), 
who  describes  translations  made  in 
the  past  hundred  years,  and  original 
plays  on  Shakespearian  themes  such 
as  Gordin’s  The  Jewish  King  Lear 
and  The  Jewish  Queen  Lear,  and 
Schwarz’s  Shylock  and  his  Daughter. 
A  bibliography  lists  dramatic  ver¬ 
sions  (some  still  in  manuscript), 
narratives,  and  critical  writings. 

5.  TEXTUAL  PROBLEMS 

The  Norton-Hinman  First  Folio 
is  welcomed  by  F.  Marder  ( ShN )  in 
a  long  article  on  its  aims,  back¬ 
ground,  and  predecessors,  with  a 
brief  bibliography  of  previous  First 
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Folio  reproductions.  While  fully 
accepting  Hinman’s  ‘through  line 
number  system’  Marder  writes,  ‘It  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
Shakespeare  began  a  play  thinking  of 
no  structure  but  beginning  and  end¬ 
ing.  The  five-act  structure  was  stan¬ 
dard,  whether  the  printer  inserted 
the  breaks  or  not.’  ‘It  is  easier  to  re¬ 
call  the  play  by  Act  and  Scene  rather 
than  by  a  single  number.’ 

Elizabethan  Handwriting  1500 - 
1650  by  G.  E.  Dawson  and  L.  Ken- 
nedy-Skipton26  was  reviewed  on  its 
publication  in  the  U.S.A.  (YfV 
XLVII.  116,  169).  Faber’s  English 
edition  of  this  useful  handbook  is 
notably  cheaper. 

W.  S.  Kable’s  study  of  ‘Composi¬ 
tor  B,  The  Pavier  Quartos,  and  Copy 
Spellings’  (SB)  establishes  that  Flin- 
man’s  Compositor  B  in  F  1  set  the 
type  for  all  the  Pavier  Quartos.  B’s 
spelling-preferences  are  shown  by 
examining  500  individual  words. 
He  gives  100  words  displaying  the 
characteristics  of  copy.  After  testing 
his  method  by  reference  to  Love’s 
Labour's  Lost  in  F  1  and  in  the  non- 
Pavier  Q  of  1598,  Kable  concludes 
that  it  may  help  us  to  get  through  the 
compositor’s  habits  to  the  text  that 
he  was  setting  up. 


6.  BASIC  FORMS  AND  LANGUAGE 

One  of  the  most  valuable  books  of 
the  year  is  The  Artistry  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Prose 27  in  which  Brian  Vick¬ 
ers  shows  how  the  dramatist  used  his 
considerable  knowledge  of  rhetorical 
techniques  in  prose.  Vickers  outlines 

26  Elizabethan  Handwriting  1500-1650: 
A  Guide  to  the  Reading  of  Documents  and 
Manuscripts,  by  Giles  E.  Dawson  and  L. 
Kennedy-Skipton.  Faber,  pp.  xi+131.  455'. 

27  The  Artistry  of  Shakespeare’ s  Prose,  by 
Brian  Vickers.  London  :Methuen.  New  York: 
Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  ix+451. 15s. 


and  applies  a  critical  method,  using 
imagery  and  linguistic  and  rhetorical 
structures  as  headings  under  which  to 
study  several  phases  in  Shakespeare’s 
developing  craftsmanship.  Some  of 
the  judgments  are  debatable,  but  the 
author  is  admirable  in  analysis  of 
particular  passages,  e.g.  in  the  Fal- 
staff  plays  and  the  ‘gay’  comedies. 
In  the  tragedies  Vickers  is  concerned 
mainly  with  clowns,  villains  and  mad¬ 
men,  and  shows  ‘the  application  to  a 
tragic  purpose  of  techniques  evolved 
in  comedy’.  Prose  in  the  romances, 
he  finds,  is  not  very  helpful  to  an 
understanding  of  the  play  as  a  whole; 
but  in  general  he  notes  a  gradual 
subordination  of  the  prose  to  the 
poetic  intention  while  providing  ‘a 
harmony  of  counterpoint  to  the  main 
musical  interest’. 

By  investigating  statistically,  in 
Shakespeare’s  Metrics ,28  the  reasons 
for  his  choice  between  ‘etymologi¬ 
cally  related  words  differing  from 
one  another  in  number  of  syllables 
but  not  in  meaning’,  Dorothy  L.  Sipe 
has  found  that  in  99.5%  of  the  lines 
Shakespeare  ‘was  carefully  adhering 
to  an  iambic  prosody’.  She  found 
more  than  1500  such  words  in  about 
13,000  lines.  She  concludes  (like 
many  more  impressionistic  readers) 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  ‘carefully 
constructed  iambic  verse’  with  ‘only 
those  few  minor  variations  permis¬ 
sible  in  his  time’.  What  those  varia¬ 
tions  were  she  shows  in  two  chapters 
on  Renaissance  metrical  theory.  All 
the  variant  forms  are  well  laid  out, 
with  illustrative  examples  discussed. 
‘When  Shakespeare  had  to  choose 
between  a  neologism  and  a  non-neolo¬ 
gism  in  writing  a  line  of  verse’  his 
choice  fell  consistently  on  ‘its  metri¬ 
cal  suitability’;  but  ‘both  stylistic 
and  metrical  suitability  appear  to 

28  Shakespeare' s  Metrics,  by  Dorothy  L. 
Sipe.  (Yale  Studies  in  English  166.)  Yale 
U.P.  pp.  xviii+266. 16s. 
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have  been  important  to  Shakespeare’. 
Some  of  his  obscure  words  were  shor¬ 
tened  variants  of  well-established 
words;  others  were  portmanteau 
words.  His  later  verse  did  not  break 
from  his  iambic  custom,  but  in  adapt¬ 
ing  the  flux  of  Elizabethan  language 
to  his  metre  Shakespeare  often  ob¬ 
tained  effects  of  great  compression 
and  intensity. 

There  is  a  welcome  paperback  re¬ 
print  of  M.  M.  Mahood’s  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Wordplay  (YW  XXXVIII. 
128)29.  Eric  Partridge’s  Shake¬ 
speare's  Bawdy  has  been  revised 
and  enlarged,  also  for  paperback 
publication.30  Partridge  notes:  ‘The 
Sonnets  and  Measure  for  Measure 
have  now,  I  hope,  been  more  ade¬ 
quately  treated.  Numerous  other 
omissions  have  been  made  good,  and 
a  few  errors  corrected’.  A  treasure- 
house  for  lovers  of  ambiguity  and 
those  who  wish  to  extend  their  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

‘The  First  Step  of  a  Giant’  by  T.  T. 
Kirov  (SJW)  is  an  essay  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  early  imagery,  in  which  ‘the 
dominating  .  .  .  association  evoked  by 
an  image  is  a  notion’ — an  idea  which 
is  translated  or  adorned  by  the  figures 
used.  Later  a  more  organic  use  of 
similes  and  metaphors  is  the  rule. 
According  to  J.  Smith,  on  ‘The 
Language  of  Leontes’  ( SQ ),  the 
language  of  the  last  plays  requires 
more  examination.  He  looks  at 
Leontes’s  peculiar  mixture  of  ‘natural’ 
with  ‘unusually  superimposed  and 
contorted’  speech,  and  traces  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  emotions  on  his  thought- 
processes  and  diction.  J.  R.  Hale 
writes  on  ‘The  True  Shakespearian 
Blank’  (A<2)  and  after  exploring  the 
meaning  of  ‘blank’  in  archery,  etc., 

29  Shakespeare’s  Wordplay,  by  M.  M. 
Mahood.  Methuen,  pp.  192.  Paperback 
10?.  6 d. 

30  Shakespeare's  Bawdy,  by  Eric  Partridge. 
Routledge.  pp.  ix+223.  35.?.  Paperback  14?. 


concludes  that  it  means,  not  ‘the 
white  spot  at  the  centre  of  a  target’ 
( O.E.D. ),  but  ‘point  blank’,  a  gunnery 
term  for  a  piece  of  shot  aimed  level 
at  the  mark.  In  some  of  his  examples 
the  O.E.D.  definition  might  apply. 
H.  Kellenberger  has  a  note  in  MP 
discriminating  between  ‘consump¬ 
tion’  (destruction)  and  ‘consumma¬ 
tion’  (fulfilment),  and  their  use  by 
Shakespeare.  He  argues  from  Q  2 
that  Hamlet  meant  the  former  word 
in  his  ‘To  be’  speech.  We  may  agree 
that  a  play  on  words  was  intended. 

An  agreeable  paper  by  E.  Leisi 
‘Vom  Dienst  des  Philologen  an 
Shakespeares  Wort’  ( SJH )  considers 
various  lights — and  obscurity — 
thrown  on  the  dramatist’s  language 
by  scholars  from  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  onwards. 

W.  Stevenson  sees  ‘Shakespeare's 
Hand  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy  1602’ 
(. SEL ).  Jonson’s  and  Webster’s  styles 
are  so  unlike  that  of  the  Additions 
to  this  play  that  we  must  look  else¬ 
where  for  the  author.  ‘Because  of  the 
many  stylistic  parallels  between  his 
known  work  and  the  Additions,  sup¬ 
ported  by  several  hints  in  the  exter¬ 
nal  evidence,  Shakespeare  is  (as  Coler¬ 
idge  first  conjectured)  by  far  the  most 
likely  candidate.’ 

7.  SHAKESPEARE  CRITICISM  AND 
CRITICS 

There  has  been  a  reprint  of  H.  S. 
Robinson’s  English  Shakesperian 
Criticism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(1932)31  which  extended  from  Rowe 
to  Richard  Cumberland  but  omitted 
textual  criticism,  editing,  and  ‘non¬ 
literary’  themes  such  as  Shakespeare’s 
learning  and  topical  references.  The 
book  consists  mainly  of  dry  summar¬ 
ies  of  what  critics  wrote,  with  quota- 

31  English  Shakesperian  Criticism  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  by  H.  S.  Robinson. 
New  York:  Gordian  Press,  pp.  xv+300. 
S8.50. 
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tions.  There  is  a  thematic  analysis  of 
the  Contents  at  the  end. 

Another  reprint  is  of  Seven  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton  by 
Coleridge  in  1811  as  transcribed  by 
J.  P.  Collier  and  published  in  1856.32 
The  lectures  are  available  elsewhere, 
but  the  volume  is  valuable  also  for 
Collier’s  long  Preface  including  inter¬ 
esting  anecdotes  of  the  Coleridge 
circle  but  mainly  directed  to  answering 
insinuations  of  forgery  made  by 
critics  of  his  Notes  and  Emendations 
to  Shakespeare’s  plays — which  are 
also  contained  in  this  book.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  no  Introduction 
and  no  guidance  about  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  transcript  of  Coleridge. 
Something  of  Coleridge  is  obviously 
there,  including  parts  found  in  H.  N. 
Coleridge’s  work  (1836).  A  modern 
edition  ought  surely  to  point  out,  as 
did  the  D.N.B.  long  ago,  that  ‘none 
of  [Collier’s]  statements  or  quotations 
can  be  trusted  without  verifying,  and 
no  volume  or  document  that  has 
passed  through  his  hands  can  be  too 
carefully  scrutinized’.  It  would  add 
little  to  the  cost  of  producing  this 
expensive  reprint  to  include  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  a  good  scholar  discussing 
its  exact  value  for  Coleridge — and 
Collier — studies. 

M.  W.  Black  writes  forcefully  on 
the  tragedies  ( SJH )  in  the  light  of 
G.  F.  Else’s  translation  of  the 
Poetics  (1957)  where  ‘hamartia’  is 
held  to  mean  ‘an  ignorance  or  mis¬ 
take’  bringing  disaster,  ‘not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  moral  failing’.  These  ideas 
apply  well  to  Shakespeare’s  ten  non- 
historical  tragedies,  Black  claims. 

The  biographical  background  of 
‘A.  C.  Bradley’s  Shakespearean 
Tragedy ’  is  considered  by  G.  K. 
Hunter  in  E&S,  its  relationship  to 
its  author’s  philosophical  disciple- 

32  Seven  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
by  the  late  S.  T.  Coleridge  .  .  .  with  an  intro¬ 
ductory  Preface  by  J.  P.  Collier.  New  York: 
Burt  Franklin,  pp.  275.  $16.50. 


ship  of  F.  H.  Bradley,  T.  H.  Green 
and  Bosanquet,  and  the  motivating 
ideas  which  made  Bradley  see  the 
tragic  ‘mystery’  as  not  to  be  solved 
in  Christian  terms  but  as  implying 
‘a  hidden  ultimate  power’. 

G.  Wilson  Knight’s  considerable 
influence  will  not  be  lessened  by  two 
attacks  on  his  writings.  Roger  Sale 
C MLQ )  dares  to  call  him  ‘not  a  good 
writer  on  literature  simply  because 
his  interest  in  literature  is  so  tangen¬ 
tial’.  This  is  enough  to  raise  many  eye¬ 
brows  among  image-hunters  and 
theatre-lovers.  Peter  Milward,  S.  J. 
(. ShStud )  blames  Knight  for  reject¬ 
ing  ‘the  moral  restraints  and  dog¬ 
matic  refinements  of  the  traditional 
Church,  which  he  sets  in  contrast  with 
the  original  interpretation  of  Christ’; 
also  for  projecting  Shakespeare  ‘as 
champion  of  a  new  theological  and 
sexual  freedom’  and  of  an  ‘integrity 
of  self-assertion’  which  makes  some 
of  the  worst  villains  appear  admir¬ 
able.  Both  critics  have  been  reading 
Knight’s  Shakespeare  and  Religion, 
and  ignore  his  earlier  poetic  insight. 

A  useful  anthology  of  theatre  criti¬ 
cism  made  by  G.  Lloyd  Evans  for 
students33  gives  short  passages  from 
critics  (Stubbes  to  Tynan),  each  period 
being  introduced  by  a  summary  of  its 
main  theatrical  characteristics.  There 
are  long  passages  from  Thomas  Davies 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  excellent 
bits  from  The  Birmingham  Spectator 
of  1824. 

8.  PRODUCTION  ON  STAGE  AND 
FILM 

Alfred  Harbage’s  important  Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  Rival  Traditions  has 
been  reprinted.34  In  it  he  sought  to 
‘present  a  new  synthesis  about  Eliza¬ 
bethan  theatres  and  the  content  of 

33  Shakespeare  in  the  Limelight.  An  An¬ 
thology  of  Theatre  Criticism,  by.  G.  LI.  Evans. 
Blackie.  12s.  6 d. 

34  Shakespeare  and  the  Rival  Traditions,  by 
Alfred  Harbage.  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  xviii+ 
393. 
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Elizabethan  plays,  as  a  means  of 
defining  Shakespeare’s  materials  and 
intentions’.  The  central  problems 
were  the  organization  of  the  theatrical 
industry  (e.g.  the  differences  between 
the  public  and  private  theatres),  the 
audience’s  view  of  life,  and  the  effect 
of  these  factors  on  the  plays  them¬ 
selves  (YW  XXXIII.  109). 

‘Some  Assumptions  behind  Ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage’  were 
questioned  by  A.  H.  Scouten  ( Avery 
Essays ),  who  suggests  that  until  re¬ 
cently  literary  history  was  affected 
by  the  evolutionary  fashion  and 
wanted  to  find  a  direct  line  of  de¬ 
velopment  from  medieval  church 
drama  to  the  Restoration  theatre; 
yet  our  ideas  about  pageant-staging 
and  outdoor  performances  in  inn- 
yards  may  be  wrong;  as  may  the 
theory  of  the  inner  stage.  Another 
assumption,  ‘that  Elizabethan  drama 
was  grounded  on  classical  drama’  is 
false;  act  and  scene-divisions  were 
inserted  by  later  editors,  whereas 
Elizabethan  public  plays  were  acted 
without  a  break.  Faithful  editions 
of  Shakespeare  should  not  include 
eighteenth-century  scene  divisions. 

D.  F.  Rowan,  in  ‘The  Cockpit-in- 
Court’  ( ShN ),  calls  attention  to  a 
drawing  in  Worcester  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  which  suggests  that  this  profes¬ 
sional  theatre  built  in  1629-30  had 
no  inner  stage,  though  one  could 
have  been  provided.  In  ‘Notes  on  the 
text  of  2  Henry  VI  and  the  “Upstart 
Crow”’  ( N&Q )  A.  Freeman  points 
out  differences  between  stage  direc¬ 
tions  in  Q  and  F  which  may  indicate 
that  the  play  was  revised  for  ‘a 
theatre  which  lacked  the  facility  of 
inner  curtains  or  a  hidden  interior’. 
But  for  Q  ‘some  sort  of  concealed 
area  “within”  or  upstage’  was  used 
for  the  ‘discovery’  of  Duke  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  the  Cardinal  in  their  beds, 
‘the  Curtains  being  drawn’. 

In  ‘Two  Rapier  Points:  Analysing 


Elizabethan  Fighting  Methods’ 
(N&Q)  A.  L.  Soens  sees  virtue  in 
George  Silver’s  praise  of  the  ‘English 
cut’  against  the  ‘Italian  thrust’. 
Producers  and  editors  should  not  be 
misled  by  the  (often  incorrect)  illus¬ 
trations  in  Tudor  fencing  manuals. 

Garrick’s  interpretation  of  ‘Bloody, 
Cold  and  Complex  Richard’  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  G.  W.  Stone  (in  Avery 
Essays ).  Garrick  ‘banished  ranting, 
bombast,  and  grimace’  and  restored 
‘nature,  ease,  and  genuine  humour’ 
(T.  Davies).  Stone  describes  the  re¬ 
actions  of  critics  and  discusses  Cibbers’ 
Richard  III,  which  Garrick  performed. 
ShN  has  short  biographies  of  famous 
players,  by  J.  J.  McAleer,  e.g.  ‘Char¬ 
lotte  Saunders  Cushman — the  Second 
Siddons’,  and  ‘Charles  Macklin’. 

Recent  British  productions  are 
discussed  in  SQ  by  Robert  Speaight, 
dealing  out  judicious  praise  and  blame. 
The  same  quarterly  has  B.  Becker- 
mann  on  Stratford,  Conn.,  produc¬ 
tions,  and  A.  Edinborourgh  on  Strat¬ 
ford,  Ont.  Other  festivals  are  also 
described.  In  QQ  Nathan  Cohen 
sums  up  ‘Stratford  (Ont.)  after  Fif¬ 
teen  Years’  pointing  out  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  failures  encountered.  He 
questions  whether  the  open  stage  is 
the  most  suitable  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking — even  for  playing  Shakespeare. 
‘It  has  a  permanent  and  unalterable 
identity’;  it  necessitates  continual 
movement,  inhibits  intimacy,  and 
causes  difficulties  of  hearingand  seeing. 
Other  of  his  criticisms  have  less  force. 

In  SJW  K.  Schneider  examines  the 
ideas,  characters,  and  theatrical  im¬ 
plications  of  King  John  for  a  produc¬ 
tion  in  East  Germany.  The  yearbook 
also  contains  accounts  of  Shakespeare 
productions  in  1964-7.  In  SJH  K. 
Brinkmann  lists  West  German  pro¬ 
ductions  and  films  of  1967.  Conflict¬ 
ing  attitudes  to  Shakespeare  and 
problems  of  approaching  him  today 
are  expounded  by  R.  Weimann  in 
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‘Shakespeare  pe  Scena  Contempor- 
ana’.35 

One  of  G.  Wilson  Knight’s  best 
books,  Shakespearian  Production 36 
has  been  reprinted  in  paperback.  In 
addition  to  giving  the  author’s  own 
ideas  on  producing  such  plays  as 
Timon  and  Merchant  of  Venice, 
the  book  contains  a  valuable  ac¬ 
count  of  producers  from  Tree  on¬ 
wards,  and  Knight’s  opinions  of 
contemporary  performances  (YW 
XLY.  179). 

Shakespeare  on  Silent  Film  by  R.  H. 
Ball37  extends  from  Beerbohm  Tree’s 
(lost)  short  film  of  a  tableau,  per¬ 
haps  of  the  granting  of  Magna  Carta 
(not  in  King  John),  to  a  Rabelaisian 
German  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
in  1925,  after  which  ‘there  were  no 
silent  films  based  essentially  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays’.  More  detail  about 
each  film  is  added  in  a  second  sec¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and 
indexed. 

An  excellent  special  article  by 
Ronald  Hayman  in  TLS  discusses 
‘Shakespeare  on  the  Screen’,  emphas¬ 
izing  that  in  film  the  visual  effect 
must  dominate,  but  that  TV  and 
cinema  are  not  visual  in  the  same  way. 
He  comments  on  Olivier’s  Richard 
III  and  Hamlet,  and  compares  the 
latter  unfavourably  with  Kozint¬ 
sev’s.  He  dislikes  the  loose  lavishness 
of  Zeffirelli’s  Romeo  and  Juliet.  ShN 
for  April  gives  an  account  of  protests 
against  the  exploitation  of  sex  in 
Zeffirelli’s  film  and  in  the  Burton- 
Taylor  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

9.  INDIVIDUAL  PLAYS  AND 
POEMS. 

The  year  has  seen  the  publication 

35  In  Studii  si  cercetari  de  istoria  artei. 
XV,  2.  Bucharest. 

36  Shakespearian  Production,  with  especial 
Reference  to  the  Tragedies,  by  G.  Wilson 
Knight.  Routledge.  pp.  323.  Paperback  18.y. 

37  Shakespeare  on  Silent  Film,  by  R.  H. 
Ball.  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  403.  63s. 


of  several  ‘Casebooks’  gathering  to¬ 
gether  in  whole  or  part  previously 
published  critical  essays  on  particular 
plays.  These  will  be  mentioned  below 
together  with  other  writings  about 
these  plays.  The  arrangement  is  alpha¬ 
betical. 

All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

The  Unfortunate  Comedy  by  J.  G. 
Price38  is  ‘a  study  of  All’s  Well  and 
its  critics’  which  falls  into  three  parts. 
Part  I  gives  the  play’s  stage-history. 
There  is  no  record  of  performance 
between  1604  and  1741  and  the  title 
‘Unfortunate  Comedy’  was  given 
owing  to  the  misfortunes  attending  its 
revival  in  1742.  Garrick  made  it 
a  farce,  increasing  Parolles’s  part. 
Kemble  made  it  a  sentimental  com¬ 
edy.  In  1832  it  became  an  opera,  and 
the  Court  Journal  called  it  ‘the  only 
play  of  Shakespeare  that  is  really 
exceptionable’.  In  1928  Shaw  thought 
it  still  too  realistic  for  public  taste. 
The  producer’s  problem  has  always 
been  to  reconcile  the  romantic  with 
the  realistic  elements.  Part  II  shows 
that  critical  discussion  has  chimed 
in  with  stage-history.  In  the  present 
century  Helena  has  seemed  ‘a  de¬ 
based  sensual  woman',  ‘a  door-mat 
type’,  a  ruthless  creature  winning  her 
man  by  ‘a  despicable  bed-trick’.  Part 
III  is  a  ‘defence’  of  the  play,  asserting 
that  Shakespeare’s  ‘artistry  in  ima¬ 
gery  and  symbol,  in  irony  and  vision, 
may  surpass  the  immediate  compre¬ 
hension  of  a  theatrical  audience’. 
Departures  from  the  source  are 
used  to  prove  that  the  structure 
‘displays  superb  craftsmanship’, 
although  the  play  lacks  the  perva¬ 
sive  unity  of  mood  found  in  some 
comedies. 

38  The  Unfortunate  Comedy:  A  Study  of 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  and  its  Critics,  by 
J.  G.  Price.  Liverpool  and  Toronto  U.P. 
pp.  x+ 187.  50.?. 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra 

The  Pillar  of  the  World,  by  J. 
Markels39  demonstrates  that,  whereas 
the  earlier  Histories  glorified  political 
stability,  in  the  great  tragedies  the 
individual  dominates  the  scene.  Julius 
Caesar  and  Lear  depend  on  a  dis¬ 
parity  between  private  and  public 
values,  and  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
the  ideal  of  order  is  transcended;  the 
action  is  broken  and  discontinuous, 
and  Antony  gives  himself  alternately 
to  Rome  and  Egypt  until  he  finds 
reconciliation  in  death.  The  style 
‘shapes  and  reflects  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  action’,  mingling  dis¬ 
continuous  movement  with  flowing 
rhythms. 

In  A  Reading  of  Shakespeare’s 
Antony  and  Cleopatra 40  A.  P.  Riemer 
asserts  that  Shakespeare  substituted 
for  the  decorous  reverent  treatment 
of  the  story  by  Daniel  and  Mary 
Sidney,  ‘the  first  inconoclastic  play 
in  English’.  Whereas  most  critics 
(whose  views  are  well  summarized) 
view  it  from  ‘the  vantage-point  of 
the  final  catastrophe’,  he  holds  that 
Shakespeare,  reading  Plutarch,  saw 
it  as  an  ironic  process,  as  the  charac¬ 
ters  act  in  ignorance  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  behaviour.  Shake¬ 
speare  does  not  demean  them  but  he 
shows  up  their  fantasies  and  gran¬ 
diose  illusions,  which  yet  fill  us  with 
longing  for  a  life  greater  than  actual¬ 
ity.  Having  no  religious  or  meta¬ 
physical  overtone,  however,  the  play 
cannot  be  a  great  tragedy.  Instead  we 
have  a  dispassionate  treatment  of 
history  and  characters  who  defy 
analysis.  R.  E.  Fitch,  a  Professor  in 
the  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  takes 
a  severer  view  of  the  glorious  pair  in 

39  The  Pillar  of  the  World,  by  Julian  Mar¬ 
kels.  Columbus:  Ohio  State  U.P.  pp.  191. 
$6. 

40  A  Reading  of  Shakespeare’ s  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  by  A.  P.  Riemer.  (Sydney  Studies 
in  Literature.)  Sydney  U.P.  pp.  119.  2 6s. 


‘No  Greater  Crack’  ( SQ ).  He  sees 
two  values  in  conflict:  Pleasure  and 
Power.  Their  love  diminishes  and  dis¬ 
honours  them;  it  is  ‘love  without  a 
soul’,  turned  towards  ‘gluttony  and 
lust’.  ‘The  poet  is  running  away  with 
the  playwright.’  ‘We  have  no  deep 
sense  of  identification  with  either  of 
the  protagonists.’ 

Believing  that  Shakespeare’s  visual 
sense  and  imagery  may  have  been 
stimulated  by  pictures,  Helen  Morris 
looks  at  ‘Shakespeare  and  Diirer’s 
Apocalypse’  ( ShakS )  and  points  out 
(with  illustrations)  that  some  of 
Diirer’s  designs  which  were  imitated 
in  the  Bishops’  Bible  (1568)  bear  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  some 
images  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

J.  R.  Brown  edited  a  collection  of 
previously  published  essays  and  ex¬ 
cerpts,  with  an  Introduction  by  him¬ 
self.41 

As  You  Like  It 

According  to  Sylvan  Barnet,  dis¬ 
cussing  ‘Strange  Events:  Improb¬ 
ability  in  As  You  Like  It ’  (ShakS)  the 
improbabilities  are  not  just  theatrically 
convenient  or  short-cuts  to  a  happy 
ending,  but  an  ‘essential  part  of  the 
meaning’.  The  characters  live  in  ‘a 
wonderful  Eden-world’,  and  Shake¬ 
speare  on  three  occasions  refers  to  the 
improbabilities;  indeed,  he  lessens 
the  motivation  found  in  Lodge’s  novel 
and  heightens  the  implausibility  of 
the  action.  Oliver’s  conversion  is 
just  one  of  several  happenings  sug¬ 
gesting  ‘a  benevolent  Providence’  at 
work.  In  SJH  C.  Uhlig  has  a  fascin¬ 
ating  essay  on  the  pedigree  of  the 
weeping  deer  in  which  he  hunts  the 
opponents  of  bloodsports  through 
Roman  literature  and  John  of  Salis¬ 
bury  to  More  and  Sidney.  J.  L.  Halio 
has  collected  a  useful  batch  of  Twen- 

41  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  A  Casebook,  ed. 
by  J.  R.  Brown.  Macmillan,  pp.  224.  30.s. 
Paperback  125.  6 d. 
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tieth  Century  Interpretations  of  As 
You  Like  ltd2 

Coriolanus 

J.  C.  F.  Littlewood,  in  the  second  of 
two  articles  ( CQ ),  argues  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  conception  of  a  great  Roman 
tragically  wasted  fails  because  his 
‘inspiration  dwindles  and  dries  up’. 
In  the  last  two  Acts  Coriolanus  ‘loses 
his  passionate  power  just  when  ...  he 
is  becoming  more  and  more  the  slave 
of  passion’.  ‘Shakespeare’s  imagina¬ 
tion  was  no  longer  at  work  on  the 
hero.’ 

C.  Davidson  takes  a  different  view 
in  ‘Coriolanus:  A  Study  in  Political 
Dislocation’  ( ShakS ),  asserting  that 
‘identification  of  a  hero  is  neither 
necessary  nor  possible  in  this  play, 
for  no  one  emerges  as  satisfactory 
according  to  the  standards  .  .  .  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  play  itself’.  Like  Troilus 
it  is  a  study  in  political  and  moral 
dislocation,  and  this  needs  to  be 
brought  within  any  satisfactory  defini¬ 
tion  of  Shakespearian  tragedy. 

Cymbeline 

‘The  Use  of  Scripture’  in  this  play 
is  looked  into  by  N.  Shaheen  (ShakS) 
who  finds  more  than  forty  allusions 
‘subtly  woven  into  the  text’.  Some  of 
his  parallels  are  unconvincing,  but 
enough  stand  to  suggest  that  Shake¬ 
speare  was  thinking  religiously, 
though  not  doctrinally,  about  his 
themes  and  characters. 

Hamlet 

Three  valuable  articles  appeared  in 
ShakS  on  the  Danish  background  of 
the  play.  Gunnar  Sjogren  shows  that 
Shakespeare  knew  more  about  Den¬ 
mark  than  earlier  dramatists  on 

42  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of  As 
You  Like  It:  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays, 
ed.  by  J.  L.  Halio.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. : 
Prentice-Hall.  Paperback  SI. 25. 


Danish  themes,  and  doubtless  shifted 
the  story  from  Jutland  to  Elsinore  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  was  better  known  in 
England.  He  discusses  the  quarrel 
about  the  Danish  demand  for  ship¬ 
ping-duty,  which  eased  after  James  I 
came  to  the  throne.  Denmark  was  an 
elective  kingdom  and  Claudius  was 
not  the  first  brother  or  uncle  to  ‘pop 
in  between  the  election’  and  some¬ 
one’s  hopes.  At  the  Coronation  of 
Christian  IV  (1596)  nine  Guilden- 
sterns  and  seven  Rosencrantzes  at¬ 
tended. 

In  ‘Hamlet’s  Place  on  the  Map’ 
Keith  Brown  argues  that  Shakespeare 
knew  contemporary  maps  showing 
Denmark’s  ‘central,  not  to  say  pivo¬ 
tal,  position  in  the  “northern  world” 
as  a  whole’.  Hence  he  saw  Denmark 
as  ‘a  corrupted  centre  breeding  dis¬ 
order’,  and  the  play  is  at  once  claus¬ 
trophobic  and  full  of  comings  and 
goings.  Fortinbras’s  march  would 
be  quite  natural,  since  ‘Norway- 
Denmark  was  now  a  dual  monarchy’ 
and  maps  showed  them  with  a 
common  frontier. 

Yngve  B.  Olsson,  ‘In  Search  of 
Yorick’s  Skull’,  makes  the  interest¬ 
ing  suggestion  that  the  writer  of 
Hamlet  knew  Albert  Krantz’s  post¬ 
humously  published  Chronica  Reg- 
norutn  Aquilonarium  (1545  in  Ger¬ 
man),  which  summarizes  the  ‘Am- 
bletus’  story,  apart  from  the  girl- 
seducer.  Sachs  used  Krantz  for  his 
version.  Perhaps  the  play  goes  back 
to  Krantz  rather  than  Belleforest.  A 
facsimile  and  a  translation  of  the  tale 
are  provided,  and  other  relevant  his¬ 
tories  are  mentioned. 

A.  J.  Ram  compares  ‘Arjuna  and 
Hamlet’  ( Philosophy  East  and  West) 
with  regard  to  ‘their  moral  paradoxes 
insofar  as  they  hinge  on  a  code  of  ex¬ 
ternal  action’.  Both  Hamlet  and  the 
Gita  hero  must  shed  a  kinsman’s 
blood;  both  hesitate,  but  whereas 
Arjuna  has  a  Divine  Counsellor  to 
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remove  the  conflict  between  action 
and  spiritual  integrity,  Hamlet’s 
struggle  is  keener,  since  action  means 
‘involvement  in  guilt’,  but  he  too 
finally  bows  to  the  Divine  Will  and 
realizes  the  virtue  of  action.  On  the 
other  hand  H.  A.  Mason,  in  ‘The 
Ghost  in  Hamlet ’  ( CQ )  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  Eleanor  Prosser’s  Ham¬ 
let  and  Revenge  {YW 48.162)  to  resur¬ 
rect  a  paper  in  which  he  doubted 
whether  the  play  had  an  adequate 
donnee,  whether  the  Ghost  was  good, 
and  whether  the  plea  for  vengeance 
could  be  ‘in  consonance  with  Chris¬ 
tian  thought’. 

Myron  Taylor’s  ‘Tragic  Justice  and 
the  House  of  Polonius’  ( SEL )  con¬ 
demns  Polonius  as  ‘a  typical  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Machiavellian’.  He  ‘wills 
evil’.  ‘His  few  maxims  are  Satanic 
in  origin.’  ‘Laertes  is  a  perfect 
carbon-copy  of  his  father’  and  well  de¬ 
serves  his  death.  'The  moral  vacuous¬ 
ness  of  Ophelia’s  life  is  caught  in  the 
ambiguity  of  her  drowning,  neither 
suicide  nor  accident.’  A  little  extreme, 
perhaps? 

Four  notes  in  N&Q  deserve  men¬ 
tion.  In  ‘Hamlet  and  the  Art  of 
Memory’  Nigel  Alexander  speculates 
that  Hamlet  uses  the  words  ‘Adieu, 
adieu,  Remember  me’  as  a  mnemonic 
device.  More  cogently  he  goes  on  to 
show  the  importance  of  oblivion  and 
memory  in  the  play.  Bridget  Gellert’s 
‘Note  on  Hamlet  II.  ii.  356-357’ 
traces  ‘I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand¬ 
saw’  to  Bright’s  Treatise  of  Melan- 
cholie.  D.  R.  Cheney  finds  in  popu¬ 
lar  tradition  and  Purchas's  Pilgrims 
(1616)  an  explanation  of  ‘The  Cock- 
crowing  at  Christmas  in  Hamlet ’.  For 
Christians  then  heaven’s  gates  are 
wide  open,  and  the  cock  comes  to 
keep  off  evil  spirits.  R.  Levin’s 
‘“Nuns”  and  “Nunnery”  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Drama’  gives  evidence  in 
support  of  J.  D.  Wilson’s  idea  that 
Hamlet  meant  ‘brothel’. 


J.  Jump  has  edited  an  anthology43 
which  enables  us  to  sample  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Hamlet  criticism  from 
the  early  slight  allusions  and  the  first 
discussion  of  ‘delay’  in  1736,  through 
the  Romantic  psychological  ap¬ 
proach  culminating  in  Bradley,  to 
modern  reaction  against  character- 
analysis  in  favour  of  intuitions  about 
imagery  and  exploration  of  Renais¬ 
sance  ideas  and  theatrical  conditions. 
The  editor  has  a  judicious  Introduc¬ 
tion  pulling  it  all  together. 

The  Marowitz  Hamlet44  cannot  be 
ignored.  This  ‘Collage  Version  of  the 
Play’  was  made  by  the  producer 
Charles  Marowitz  in  the  belief  that 
Shakespeare’s  play  ‘had  stopped 
meaning’  and  must  be  remade  to  ful¬ 
fil  Jan  Kott’s  notion  that  Shakespeare 
is  our  contemporary.  ‘If  Hamlet  were 
a  precious  old  vase  which  shattered 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  could  one  glue 
the  pieces  all  together  into  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  shape  and  still  retain 
the  spirit  of  the  original?’  (A  curious 
idea,  for  Hamlet  is  intact;  but  the 
answer  is,  no).  Marowitz  has  made 
a  mosaic  of  bits  from  the  play  to 
bring  out  his  view  that  Hamlet  is 
‘an  aristocratic  playboy  who  prefers 
amateur  dramatics  to  ruling  a  king¬ 
dom.  .  .  .  Everyone  expects  him  to 
deal  with  a  situation  that  cries  out 
for  remedy,’  but  he  is  ‘both  a 
bungler  and  a  hypocrite’,  and  ‘rigs 
the  murder  of  two  old  school  friends’, 
etc.  Against  this  psychotic  failure 
stands  Fortinbras,  frequently  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  voice  of  conscience 
urging  Hamlet  to  action  in  words 
filched  from  the  latter’s  soliloquies. 

43  Shakespeare :  Hamlet.  A  Casebook,  ed. 
by  John  Jump.  Macmillan,  pp.  221.  Paper¬ 
back  12s.  6 d.  Another  collection,  Twentieth- 
Century  Interpretations  of  Hamlet.  Prentice- 
Hall.  pp.  120.  $3.95.  J’aperback  $1.25,  I 
have  not  seen. 

44  The  Marowitz  Hamlet,  by  Charles 
Marowitz.  The  Penguin  Press.  Allen  Lane, 
pp.  1 19.  21  s. 
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A  new  character,  a  Clown,  speaks 
lines  from  Polonius  and  the  First 
Gravedigger.  An  outrageous  affair, 
funny,  if  quite  often  vulgar. 

‘Polonius’  Indirections:  A  Con¬ 
trolling  Idea  in  Hamlet ’,  by  R.  K. 
Parker  ( EJ )  notes  the  prevalence  of 
oblique  approaches,  e.g.  Hamlet’s 
indirect  weapon  of  irony  and  puns 
against  the  circuitous  evasive  world 
of  Claudius.  Ophelia’s  madness  too 
is  a  form  of  evasion.  C.  W.  Trow¬ 
bridge  in  the  same  journal  sees  like¬ 
nesses  between  Hamlet  and  Holden, 
the  hero  of  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye. 

Henry  IV 

According  to  D.  Berkeley  and  D. 
Eidson  ( SQ)  the  theme  of  I  Henry  IV 
is  neither  ‘the  education  of  Prince 
Hal’  nor  ‘a  tripartite  definition  of  the 
idea  of  honour’,  but  ‘the  politic 
concealment  and  exhibition  of  semi- 
nally  transmitted  virtue,  i.e.  Blood 
will  tell’.  This  includes  but  transcends 
the  notion  of  Honour.  S.  P.  Zitner, 
in  ‘Anon,  Anon;  or,  A  Mirror  for 
Magistrates’  ( SQ )  regards  Hal’s  jest¬ 
ing  with  Francis  as  more  than  cryp¬ 
tic  horseplay.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
Prince’s  understanding  of  other  men 
and  himself.  ‘The  scenes  in  Act  II 
are  Hal’s  trials  of  possible  selves’,  and 
the  Francis  incident  intensifies  ‘the 
motifs  of  the  incident  with  Falstaff’. 
There  is  a  useful  article  on  ‘The 
Justification  of  Prince  Hal’  by  A.  G. 
Gross  in  TSLL. 

Henry  V 

In  ‘A  Muse  of  Fire:  Henry  V  in  the 
light  of  Tamburlaine ’  R.  Egan  ( MLQ ) 
finds  in  this  drama  of  military  vic¬ 
tories  a  contradiction  between  the 
protagonist  ‘as  Everyman  and  as 
conqueror’.  We  see  Henry  setting  out 
‘to  fulfil  his  conqueror-role  at  the 
peril  of  his  humanity’,  but  he  rises 
above  this  and  becomes  ‘outward 


Prince  and  inward  Christian’.  Even 
more  typical  of  modern  tender-mind- 
edness  is  C.  H.  Hobday’s  ‘Imagery 
and  Irony  in  Henry  V ’  ( ShS ),  where 
the  play’s  prevalent  images  of  death 
and  savagery  ‘seem  to  suggest  that, 
whatever  Shakespeare  may  say  about 
Henry,  in  his  heart  he  regarded  him  as 
a  murderer’.  Hence  he  took  refuge  in 
irony  and  set  noble  talk  against 
human  greed  and  cruelty.  ‘There  is 
something  Brechtian  in  his  depic¬ 
tion  of  Agincourt,  not  as  a  heroic  feat 
of  arms,  but  as  a  violent  and  sordid 
affair  of  plunder  and  massacre.’ 
(Beauty,  and  its  opposite,  are  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder!) 

J.  P.  Petit  in  EA  has  a  long  note  on 
“This  Wooden  O”;  Theatre  et  signe 
dans  les  choeurs  de  Henry  V\  He 
imagines  the  theatre  described  by  the 
Chorus  and  how  the  latter  suggests 
time  and  place  and  insists  on  the 
need  of  imagination  to  supplement 
not  only  the  stage  but  the  words  of 
the  play. 

In  assembling  Twentieth  Century 
Interpretations  of  Henry  V,  some  fif¬ 
teen  substantial  excerpts  extending 
from  Yeats  to  Traversi45,  Ronald 
Berman  introduces  the  book  with  an 
essay  in  which  he  asserts  that  the  play 
is  arranged  round  ‘a  succession  of 
decisions  between  alternatives  [about] 
the  rights  of  monarchy;  its  limits; 
the  subordination  of  what  is  indivi¬ 
dual  to  what  is  historically  neces¬ 
sary'.  Henry  has  none  of  Tambur- 
laine’s  ‘crude  drive  for  aggrandise¬ 
ment  ...  He  is  essentially  the  model 
of  a  humanist  prince’.  This  view  is 
no  less  true  for  being  traditional. 

Since  opinions  vary  so  much  about 
Shakespeare’s  king,  readers  may  be 
interested  in  C.  T.  Allmand's  pam- 

45  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
Henry  V:  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed. 
by  R.  Berman.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall.  pp.  viii  +  120.  Paperback 
$1.25. 
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phlet  on  him,46  which  gives  the 
several  judgments  of  modern  his¬ 
torians.  The  author  takes  a  balanced 
view,  asserting  that  the  short-term 
results  of  his  work  in  improving  the 
monarch’s  prestige  were  admirable, 
but  the  long-term  results  of  a  French 
policy  doomed  to  disaster  were  any¬ 
thing  but  good.  Yet  Henry  V  gave 
leadership  at  a  time  when  England 
needed  it,  and  this  is  what  Shake¬ 
speare  shows  him  doing. 

Henry  VI 

More  reaction  against  Tillyard. 
A.  L.  French,  writing  on  ‘Joan  of  Arc 
and  Henry  VP  ( ES ),  questions  the 
assumption  that  Joan  acts  unwittingly 
as  God’s  agent,  punishing  the  English 
for  deposing  and  murdering  Richard 
II.  Shakespeare  ‘does  not  present 
her  as  a  witch’ — but  he  adds,  ‘not,  at 
least,  until  the  very  end  of  her  career’. 
This  might  weaken  his  case,  so  he 
wonders  whether  Shakespeare 
changed  his  intention.  In  Acts  I-IV 
Joan  is  ‘non-evil  and  breezily  attrac¬ 
tive’.  What  hampers  the  English  is 
simply  ‘internecine  dissension’. 
French  doubts  Tillyard’s  whole  thesis 
about  the  moral  and  political  purpose 
of  Henry  VI  and  Richard  III.  Arthur 
Freeman’s  ‘Notes  on  the  Text  of 
2  Henry  VP  ( N&Q )  was  noticed 
above. 

Henry  VIII 

H.  M.  Richmond  ( ShakS )  regards 
this  play  as  ‘Romance  Redeemed  by 
History’.  It  illustrates  ‘in  plausible 
historical  terms  the  application  of  the 
spirit  in  which  The  Tempest  was 
written  to  the  actual  events  of  the 
English  sixteenth  century’.  In  it  the 
King  grows,  despite  errors,  ‘to  an 
awareness  of  the  nature  of  his  role 
as  chief  magistrate  similar  to  that 
attained  by  the  omniscient  Duke  in 

46  Henry  V,  by  C.  T.  Allmand.  Historical 
Association,  pp.  26.  3r.  6 d. 


Measure  for  Measure ’.  ‘It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  its  detailed  realization 
is  not  entirely  Shakespeare’s.’ 

Julius  Caesar 

In  this  play,  writes  R.  E.  Fortin  in 
‘ Julius  Caesar:  An  Experiment  in 
Point  of  View’  ( SQ ),  Shakespeare  was 
‘a  direct  prototype  of  Pirandello’,  for 
in  order  ‘to  reveal  the  limitations  of 
human  knowledge’  he  makes  all  the 
characters  ambivalent;  they  ‘mis¬ 
understand  themselves,  their  mo¬ 
tives,  and  the  significance  of  the  events 
around  them’.  The  audience  too  is 
made  to  shift  from  one  opinion  to 
another.  J.  W.  Velz  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  oratory  and  ‘Role- 
playing  in  Julius  Caesar'  (ShakS).  The 
diverse  roles  ‘delineate  the  opposed 
forces  in  the  action  and  sketch  the 
theme  of  Caesarism  triumphant  over 
political  idealism’.  Ambiguity  also 
marks  the  celestial  and  other  por¬ 
tents,  according  to  M.  G.  Southwell  in 
‘Dawn  in  Brutus’  Orchard’  (ELN),  for 
they  are  used  by  the  conspirators  and 
Calpurnia  for  different  purposes. 
This  ‘deliberate  vagueness  of  applica¬ 
tion’  appears  in  other  plays.  Even 
the  slight  conversation  in  II.  1  101-11 
points  ‘the  larger  uncertainty  of  the 
scene’.  In  an  article  ‘Zur  Darstellung 
von  Redner  and  Rede’  ( SJW )  E. 
Kurka  expounds  the  importance  of 
the  oratorical  battle  between  Brutus 
and  Antony,  showing  the  interplay 
between  politics  and  individual  psy¬ 
chology  and  rhetoric  in  their  speeches. 

Twentieth  Century  Interpretations 
of  Julius  Caesar ,  edited  by  Leonard  F. 
Dean47  contains  seventeen  essays 
touching  all  sides  of  the  play,  and  an 
Introduction  by  the  editor  in  which 
he  errs  on  this  side  idolatry,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  play  confuses  many  issues 

47  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
Julius  Caesar,  by  L.  F.  Dean.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  120.  40,s. 
Paperback  13j. 
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because  of  ‘an  opposition  between  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  theatrical 
forms  and  the  meaning  conveyed  by 
the  other  elements  in  the  play’. 

King  Lear 

The  debate  about  this  play’s  mean¬ 
ing  continues.  In  ‘The  Background  of 
Divine  Action’  ( SEL ),  Sandra  Hole 
claims  that  ‘the  actions  of  all  the 
characters  are  to  be  judged  in  relation 
to  an  ordered  system  of  supernatural 
or  divine  authority’.  Their  attitudes 
to  the  supernatural  divide  them  into 
the  good  and  the  bad.  Lear  develops 
‘from  pagan  pride  to  sanctification’, 
and  the  survival  of  characters  able 
to  accept  the  harsh  justice  of  the 
heavens  indicates  ‘a  world-order 
which,  though  not  beneficent,  is 
intelligible’.  Carol  L.  Marks  lays  a 
different  emphasis  in  ‘“Speak  what 
we  feel” :  the  End  of  King  Lear  ’  ( ELN ), 
where,  after  outlining  various  opin¬ 
ions,  she  concludes  ''King  Lear  does 
not  offer  the  comfort  we  demand 
from  great  tragic  literature:  it  does 
not  give  a  final  shape  to  suffering,  a 
meaning  to  death  and  so  to  life’. 
(But  why  must  we  demand  comfort 
from  tragedy?)  An  address  by  Alan 
Hodson,  Shakespeare  looks  at  ManiS, 
portrays  Shakespeare  as  exploring 
‘proportion  and  disproportion,  not 
only  as  elements  in  artistic  form,  but 
as  features  of  human  life’.  ‘The  Ad¬ 
versary  is  not  Satan,  but  egocentric 
man.’  Lear’s  nature  is  examined  with 
this  in  mind.  Cordelia  is  a  Redeemer, 
‘but  no  allegorical  figure;  it  is  the 
redemptive  powers  in  breathing 
human  life  and  love  that  she  dis¬ 
plays’.  The  end  of  the  play  shows 
that  the  effects  of  evil  cannot  be 
avoided. 

C.  R.  Lyons  considers  ‘The  Folly 
of  Love  in  King  Lear’  ( RLV ),  analys- 

48  Shakespeare  Looks  at  Man,  by  Alan 
Hodson.  (Guild  of  Psychology  Lecture  147.) 
3s.  6 d. 


ing  the  ways  in  which  lack  of  love 
brings  disaster,  how  love  is  finally 
learned  by  the  two  ‘blind  old  men’, 
and  how  Cordelia  both  symbolizes 
the  love  they  need,  and  redeems  the 
tragedy  of  love.  In  an  interesting 
article  G.  Vitale  explains  the  political 
relationship  between  ‘Cordelia’s 
Death  and  the  Problem  of  Succes¬ 
sion’  ( N&Q ).  After  marrying  the 
King  of  France  and  bringing  in  a 
foreign  army  she  must  not  succeed 
to  the  British  throne;  she  must  die 
to  avoid  ‘an  intolerable  political 
problem’.  Less  convincingly  Vitale 
suggests  that  in  Act  I  she  lacks  con¬ 
sideration  for  her  father,  and  ‘is 
scoring  off  her  sisters’;  but  by  Act 
IV  she  is  all  virtue,  destined  for 
martyrdom.  Edgar  has  more  hu¬ 
mility  and  will  make  a  good  king. 

In  ‘Gloucester  and  Lear:  Men  who 
act  like  Gods’  ( ELH )  L.  Rosinger 
brings  out  the  parallels  between  the 
two  men  as  unsatisfactory  parents 
lacking  in  judgment,  and  as  men 
‘who  control  others  through  wealth 
and  power’.  The  attempt  to  make  us 
see  them  as  usurping  god-like  func¬ 
tions  is  somewhat  strained. 

Edmund  and  Nature  is  the  theme 
of  an  article  by  R.  J.  Bauer  ( TSLL ) 
who  decides  that  he  ‘exemplifies  Re¬ 
naissance  individualism  par  excel¬ 
lence  and  that  nature  to  him  means  a 
life-force  that  thrives  so  long  as  he 
strives’.  He  is  the  ‘solitary  figure 
keenly  aware  of  his  sovereignty  and 
self-sufficiency’,  which  he  asserts 
against  ‘all  circumstances,  laws,  op¬ 
ponents’.  This  Bauer  relates  to  the 
split  between  nomos  (nature  as  law), 
and  physis  (nature  as  vital  force). 
Edmund’s  last  words  are  ‘a  recanta¬ 
tion  of  physis  and  a  concession  to 
nomos.''  Also  on  ‘The  Role  of  Ed¬ 
mund’,  W.  F.  McNeir  (SEL)  surveys 
attitudes  to  him  since  Bradley;  also 
the  Tudor  characterization  of  bas¬ 
tards.  Tudor  tracts  on  repentance 
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prove  that  his  repentance  was  not 
complete. 

B.  Vickers,  in  a  valuable  essay  on 
"King  Lear  and  the  Renaissance  Para¬ 
doxes’  (MLR),  traces  the  nature  and 
vogue  of  the  form  and  the  influence 
of  Ciceronian  paradoxes  in  education. 
There  are  verbal  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  the  play  and  the  Paradossi  of 
O.  Landi,  translated  by  A.  Munday  as 
The  Defence  of  Contraries  (1593). 

Comparing  ‘ King  Lear  and  Tol¬ 
stoy’s  Sergius’,  John  Bayley  ( FMLS ) 
notes  that  although  Tolstoy  thought 
the  old  Leir  better  than  Shakespeare’s 
there  are  parallels  between  the  latter 
and  his  story  Father  Sergius,  in 
Sergius’s  pride,  abnegation  and  de¬ 
gradation.  Pashanka  is  somewhat  like 
Cordelia.  But  Tolstoy  ‘cannot  trans¬ 
cend  the  personal’. 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 

In  a  long  essay  in  ShakS,  G.  K. 
Agnew,  ‘Berowne  and  the  Progress 
of  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost ’,  tries  to 
demonstrate  that  the  play  ‘achieves 
its  special  effect  by  flouting  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  ...  is  illuminating  because 
it  beggars  conventional  descriptions  of 
comic  drama’.  Berowne  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this.  The  variety  of  his 
wit  and  his  ‘critical  self-conscious¬ 
ness’  are  examined.  The  play  is  not 
indifferent  to  character. 

Macbeth 

A  perceptive  essay  by  M.  Taylor 
discusses  ‘Ideals  of  Manhood  in 
Macbeth’  (EA).  He  notes  Shakespeare’s 
ability  to  show  ‘the  power  of  seeming 
helplessness’,  a  paradox  which  under¬ 
lies  both  the  frequent  imagery  of  the 
innocent  babe,  and  also  the  idea  of 
manhood.  Macbeth’s  terrible  visions 
occur  because  he  is  aware  of  the 
Christian  ideal  of  manhood,  whereas 
Lady  Macbeth  sees  it  merely  as  cour¬ 
age  to  do  any  deed. 


John  Wain  has  edited  a  collection 
of  critical  essays  from  various  periods 
on  the  play.49 

Measure  for  Measure 
This  play  still  excites  conflicting 
opinion.  Thus,  in  ‘ Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure:  Quid  pro  Quo’  (ShakS),  A.  D. 
Nuttall  finds  the  play’s  technical 
neatness  crossed  by  ‘a  metaphysical 
disorder’  which  is  revealed  in  the  in¬ 
consistencies  of  Isabella,  ‘the  good 
Machiavellian  Duke’,  and  the  ethical 
doctrines  advanced.  The  Duke  is  ‘both 
the  heavenly  Father  and  supremely 
contemptible’;  Angelo  is  ‘both  Christ 
and  Devil’.  On  the  other  hand  Roger 
Sale,  aiming  in  ‘The  Comic  Mode  of 
Measure  for  Measure ’  (SQ)  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  play’s  ‘stern  ethical  inquiry 
with  a  tawdry  plot’,  regards  the 
Duke’s  actions  as  illuminating  ‘a 
new  conception  of  justice  .  .  .  that 
has  far  more  to  do  with  a  comic 
view  of  the  social  order  than  with 
Christian  mercy’.  Not  a  religious 
allegory,  the  comedy  is  adapted  to 
‘the  facts  of  Vienna’s  situation’,  and 
every  character  receives  what  he 
deserves. 

A  searching  critical  account  of 
varying  modern  views  is  provided 
by  M.  Grivelet  in  ‘“And  Measure  still 
for  Measure”:  Sur  quelques  etudes 
recentes  de  la  piece  de  Shakespeare’ 
(EA). 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

There  are  three  essays  on  this  play 
in  ShakS.  H.  S.  Donow,  in  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  Caskets:  Unity  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice’,  asserts  that 
critics  have  wrongly  seen  lack  of  unity 
in  it,  dividing  romantic  Belmont  from 
mercantile  Venice.  The  piece  is  more 
about  Bassanio  and  Portia  than  about 

49 Shakespeare :  Macbeth.  A  Casebook, 
edited  by  J.  Wain.  Macmillan,  pp.  301.  40?. 
Paperback  15,?. 
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Antonio,  and  Jessica’s  elopement  ‘is  a 
parallel  and  related  plot’.  The  caskets 
are  ‘a  focal  point  for  some  of  the 
play’s  important  themes’,  and  also 
point  the  parallels  between  Portia 
and  Jessica.  Stressing  Antonio’s  part 
A.  Holaday,  in  ‘Antonio  and  the 
Allegory  of  Salvation’,  relates  his 
situation  to  the  allegorical  Parliament 
in  Heaven.  Antonio  suffers  from 
pride,  lack  of  charity,  and  like  the 
rejected  lovers  in  the  Casket  scenes 
he  overvalues  the  world.  Both  he  and 
Shylock,  ‘deluded  by  Satan’s  tricks, 
choose  unwisely’.  M.  Felheim  con¬ 
trasts  the  Old  Testament  Shylock 
(who  breaks  the  Noahide  laws)  with 
the  New  Testament  Portia  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  play  should  be  anal¬ 
ysed  ‘in  the  light  of  the  Bergsonian 
theory  of  comedy — the  notion  of 
men  as  puppets,  manipulated  by  a 
higher  power’. 

A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

Incredulous  of  the  manifold 
sources  attributed  to  Shakespeare  for 
this  play,  L.  S.  Champion  in  ‘The 
Problem  of  Source’  ( PLL )  argues 
that  Shakespeare  ‘was  not  creating  a 
structural  masterpiece  by  fusing  three 
or  four  separate  strands  of  action,  but 
was,  rather,  adapting  The  Knight’s 
Tale  ...  to  the  purposes  of  romantic 
comedy’.  The  debt  to  Chaucer  has 
not  been  properly  examined,  so  he 
does  it,  and  looks  on  the  fairies  and 
the  guildsmen  as  minor  additions.  (A 
simplified  view!).  Thelma  H.  Green¬ 
field,  however,  wishes  to  add  still 
another  source,  and  in  ‘A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  and  The  Praise  of 
Folly ’  (CL)  calls  attention  to  many 
similar  ingredients:  references  to 
Midsummer  night,  old  wives,  dream 
revels,  foolish  lovers,  as  well  as  the 
ass.  Erasmus’s  fools,  on  glimpsing 
Paradise,  know  not  whether  they  are 
waking  or  asleep. 

Stephen  Fender  makes  a  different 


approach  in  an  ingenious  essay50 
arguing  that  the  complexities  of  the 
play  depend  on  the  dramatist’s  atti¬ 
tudes,  conveyed  through  ‘verbal,  as 
opposed  to  visual  or  structural  de¬ 
vices’.  Characters  are  defined  em¬ 
blematically  or  directly  to  suggest 
that  in  love  people  all  behave  alike, 
or  even  (like  Bottom)  cease  to  be 
wholly  human.  Fender  examines 
traditional  views  about  Love  and 
about  Theseus,  to  prove  Shakespeare’s 
ambivalence.  The  end  of  the  play 
raises,  without  answering,  questions 
about  the  ‘dream’  of  the  lovers,  the 
imagination,  and  the  illusions  of  art 
itself.  D.  Klose  in  SJH  treats  the 
comedy  as  a  world  of  myths  and  meta¬ 
morphoses,  sprung  largely  from  the 
dramatist’s  large  debt  to  Ovid.  Also 
in  SJH  T.  W.  Baldwin  has  a  sprightly 
essay  on  ‘The  Pedigree  of  Theseus’ 
Pups’,  which  apparently  combine 
strains  from  Ovidian  and  British 
breeds.  In  ‘The  Ritual  and  Rhetoric 
of  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream ’ 
( PMLA )  J.  E.  Robinson  sees  the 
play  as  fusing  ‘comedy  as  ritual’  with 
‘comedy  as  argument  and  rhetoric’. 
The  ritualistic,  mythical  world  of  the 
fairies  is  set  over  against  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  the  human  world.  Kaleido¬ 
scopic  changes  of  style  are  a  means 
of  suggesting  ‘both  social  involvement 
and  ritual;  experience  and  dream’. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

B.  K.  Lewalski,  in  ‘Love,  Appear¬ 
ance  and  Reality:  Much  Ado  about 
Something’  ( SEL ),  finds  that  the 
play  works  out  the  neoplatonic  idea 
that  love  fosters  knowledge  of  true 
reality,  and  then  relates  this  to  Bem- 
bo’s  discourse  in  The  Courtier,  Bk. 
IV.  Beatrice  and  Benedick  ‘act  out  the 
pattern  of  Bembo’s  rational  lovers’ 

50  Shakespeare :  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  by  Stephen  Fender.  (Studies  in 
English,  35)  Arnold,  pp.  62.  10.?.  6 d.  Paper¬ 
back  6s.  6d. 
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with  intuition  and  faith;  whereas 
Claudio  is  Bembo’s  ‘young  lover 
moved  by  desire  and  passion’.  The 
author  goes  so  far  as  to  regard  the 
apparent  death  of  Hero  as  ‘the  apex 
of  the  ladder  of  love’  in  ‘love’s  re¬ 
demptive  sacrifice’. 

W.  G.  McCollom  ( SQ )  sees  ‘The 
Role  of  Wit’  as  all-important  to  the 
play,  and  discusses  its  functions  in 
both  plots  and  in  characterization 
as  being  a  device  to  control  tone  and 
to  indicate  what  way  the  action  will 
go. 

Othello 

No  doubt  because  of  our  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  ‘colour’  of  late,  Othello  is 
the  most  written  about  of  all  the 
plays.  G.  K.  Hunter  in  Othello  and 
Colour  Prejudice 51  inquires  why 
Shakespeare  wrote  a  play  with  a 
black  hero,  shows  the  importance  of 
Othello’s  colour,  and  in  doing  so 
discusses  Tudor  ideas  about  Moors. 
The  paradox  is  that  Othello,  black  in 
appearance,  is  white  in  soul,  whereas 
the  white  Iago  is  diabolical  and  ‘re¬ 
duces  the  white  reality  of  Othello  to 
the  black  appearance  of  his  face’. 
ShS  devotes  half  a  volume  to  the 
play.  Dame  Helen  Gardner  in  a 
brilliant  ‘Retrospect  1900-67’  sur¬ 
veys  important  attitudes  from  Bradley 
onwards,  explains  why  Othello  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  or  inexplicable  to  some 
critics,  and  (often  in  a  few  forceful 
words)  answers  arguments  or  false  in¬ 
sights  based  on  partial  reading  of  the 
text.  She  demonstrates  the  signifi¬ 
cance,  beauty  and  fine  effect  of 
Othello’s  last  speech.  Ned  B.  Allen, 
in  ‘The  Two  Parts  of  Othello ’,  ar¬ 
gues  that  because  Shakespeare  kept 
nearer  to  Cinthio  in  the  second  half 
of  the  play  than  in  the  first,  and  for 
other  reasons,  he  must  have  written 

51  Othello  and  Colour  Prejudice,  by  G.  K. 
Hunter.  (Annual  Shakespeare  Lecture  of  the 
British  Academy,  1967.)  O.U.P.  pp.  25.  6.?. 


the  play  at  two  different  times,  first 
the  last  three  acts,  and  then  the  first 
two,  with  different  intentions  never 
reconciled.  This  explains  the  ‘double 
time’  and  many  inconsistencies.  (One 
can  think  of  other  explanations,  but 
the  paper  is  most  ingenious.) 

On  the  other  hand  the  Brazilian 
B.  H.  C.  de  Mendonqa  sees  the  play 
as  ‘A  Tragedy  Built  on  a  Comic 
Structure’,  for  Shakespeare  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Commedia  dell’arte 
in  creating  his  characters.  Iago  the 
improviser  stems  from  Zanni,  Ar- 
lecchino,  and  Brighella,  Brabantio  is 
Pantalone,  Roderigo  the  dupe,  and 
Othello  himself  has  much  of  the 
jealous  husband;  but  he  becomes 
tragic  because  he  does  not  belong  to 
the  conventional  comic  world  of  Ve¬ 
netian  society;  his  is  a  world  of  abso¬ 
lute  moral  values.  G.  R.  Hibbard, 
writing  on  ‘ Othello  and  the  Pattern 
of  Shakespearian  Tragedy’,  finds  it 
unique  in  being  ‘a  play  of  contrac¬ 
tion’  as  the  action  narrows  down  from 
Venice  to  Cyprus,  from  public  to 
private  concerns.  ‘The  pattern  ...  is 
that  of  a  whirlpool  with  its  centre  in 
the  poisoned  mind  of  the  hero.’  Its 
theme  is  ‘the  wanton  destruction  of 
happiness’. 

Emrys  Jones  discusses  ‘ Othello , 
Lepanto,  and  the  Cyprus  Wars’, 
pointing  out  that  James  VI  wrote  a 
poem  Lepanto  which  was  reprinted 
after  he  came  to  England,  and  there 
may  have  been  an  ‘allusive  compli¬ 
ment’  when  Shakespeare  put  the 
Turkish  wars  into  Cinthio’s  tale. 
Details  from  Knolles  show  that  he 
‘had  the  events  of  1570-1  in  mind’. 
Leah  Scragg,  in  ‘Iago — Vice  or  Devil’, 
claims  that  Iago  is  not  so  much  the 
Vice,  ‘the  artful  seducer  of  the 
Morality  plays’,  as  the  Devil,  who  was 
also  a  seducer  in  many  pieces,  as  she 
shows.  Iago’s  hatred  is  ‘the  hatred 
of  Satan  for  the  sanctity  of  Adam  and 
Eve’. 
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Nigel  Alexander  considers  Thomas 
Rymer’s  notorious  attack  on  the 
play,  putting  it  into  critical  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  treating  it  seriously  (as  it 
deserves).  He  meets  Rymer’s  objec¬ 
tions — to  the  time  scheme,  the  mon¬ 
strous  marriage,  the  episode  of  the 
handkerchief,  the  ‘mean’  language  and 
the  lack  of  a  moral.  Some  of  Rymer’s 
questions  ‘remain  questions  after  the 
play  is  over’  and  because  of  them 
‘Othello  continues  to  exercise  its 
power  over  the  imagination’. 

Two  essays  in  ShS  relate  the  play 
to  other  arts.  Christina  Merchant 
studies  Delacroix’s  drawings  in  the 
light  of  several  French  versions  of 
Othello  and  Rossini’s  tragedy  (1821). 
The  painter  ‘produced  a  highly  ori¬ 
ginal  comment  on  the  theme,  and 
provided  in  addition  a  significant 
illumination  of  certain  French  ro¬ 
mantic  attitudes’.  Winton  Dean  writes 
well  on  ‘Verdi’s  Otello:  A  Shakes¬ 
pearian  Masterpiece’.  He  describes 
Verdi’s  collaboration  with  Boito 
(neither  of  them  could  read  it  in 
English),  the  amazing  concentration 
achieved  at  cost  of  much  omission, 
and  the  result,  ‘the  only  opera  to 
challenge  a  Shakespearian  tragedy 
and  emerge  undimmed  by  the  com¬ 
parison’. 

SQ  provides  four  articles  on  the 
play.  R.  N.  Hallstead  writes  on 
‘ Idolatrous  Love:  A  New  Approach 
to  Othello ’,  declaring  that  once  the 
marriage  is  consummated  Othello 
loves  ‘not  wisely  but  too  well’,  sink¬ 
ing  his  reason  and  generalship  in  his 
passion  for  Desdemona,  rashly  dis¬ 
missing  Cassio,  and  declining  into 
jealousy  until  he  becomes  ‘the  ser¬ 
vant  of  Satan’.  J.  E.  Seaman  views 
‘Othello’s  Pearl’  in  relation  to  the 
parable  in  Matthew  xiii.  45-46. 
Desdemona  is  a  jewel  whose  worth  is 
questioned.  Othello  becomes  ‘a  tragic 
and  ironic  inversion  of  the  mer¬ 
chant’.  (Maybe,  but  what  about  ‘the 


base  Indian’?)  R.  A.  Watts  rightly 
regards  ‘The  Comic  Scenes  in  Othello ’ 
as  important  dramatically,  but  treats 
only  the  drinking  scene  in  Act  II  and 
the  two  Clown  scenes  in  Act  III. 
(Surely  Roderigo  is  a  comic  charac¬ 
ter  and  his  scenes  with  Iago  deserve 
attention?)  An  unusual  essay  by  E.  S. 
Shaffer,  ‘Iago’s  Malignity  Motivated’, 
relies  on  manuscripts  at  Victoria 
College,  Toronto,  to  illustrate  the 
inseparability  of  Coleridge’s  ‘meta¬ 
physical  conceptions  and  his  criti¬ 
cism’.  What  S.  T.  C.  wrote  about 
Iago  is  to  be  placed  against  his  re¬ 
marks  on  Self-Love,  which  ‘in  separat¬ 
ing  the  self  from  God,  annihilates  the 
self:  for  it  is  reduced  to  the  discon¬ 
nected  and  ephemeral  passage  of 
sense-perceptions’.  ‘Othello  represents 
the  process  by  which  this  alienation 
takes  place.’ 

Pericles 

An  attempt  to  force  the  romance 
into  a  moral  scheme  is  made  by  J.  P. 
Cutts,  in  ‘Pericles’  Downright  Vio¬ 
lence’  ( ShakS ).  Pericles  is  ‘tempted  by 
the  magnificence,  the  wealth  and  the 
power  of  Antiochus’  daughter’.  Later 
he  is  a  ‘figure  of  varying  degrees  of 
disorder  and  discord’  until  his  errors 
are  purged. 

The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle 

Impatient  with  the  search  for 
topical  allusions,  Peter  Dronke  (OL) 
treats  the  poem  as  a  descant  on  Loves 
Martyr  with  affinities  to  ‘the  medieval 
bird-mass,  here  a  bird-Requiem’ — the 
history  of  which  is  outlined.  There 
follows  a  complex,  detailed  analysis 
of  neoplatonic  elements  in  the  poem. 
An  important  essay. 

Richard  II 

Believing  the  History  play  to  be  a 
separate  genre,  J.  E.  Elliott,  in  ‘His¬ 
tory  and  Tragedy  in  Richard  II’ 
(SEL),  finds  here  that  the  ‘normal’ 
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tragic  structure  is  ‘modified  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  dominant  political 
theme’.  Richard’s  fall  is  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  ‘successive  stages  by 
which  Bolingbroke  threatens,  cap¬ 
tures,  and  retains  the  crown’ — 
stages  marked  off  by  choric  charac¬ 
ters.  R.  L.  Montgomery,  on  ‘The 
Dimensions  of  Time  in  Richard  II’ 
(■ ShakS ),  thinks  that  the  play  is  ‘not 
only  a  dramatized  comment  upon 
history’;  it  is  ‘in  part  shaped  by  time, 
by  the  repeated  use  of  the  word,  and 
all  that  attaches  to  it’.  Peter  Ure’s 
‘Richard  II,  or  “To  find  out  right 
with  wrong’”  ( EIC )  comments  on  an 
earlier  article  by  A.  L.  French  which 
asserted  that  Richard  deposed  himself. 
Ure  says  that  this  overlooked  the 
considerable  external  forces  on  Rich¬ 
ard.  French  replies,  stating  that 
Bolingbroke  merely  ‘wants  his  patri¬ 
mony  back’  and  is  ‘genuinely  surprised 
when  the  crown  falls  into  his  lap’. 

Richard  III 

A  Commentary  on  Shakespeare’s 
Richard  IIP2,  a  shortened  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  work  by  Wolfgang  Clemen 
first  published  in  1957  (YW  XXX IX. 
124),  was  written  to  show  how  differ¬ 
ent  approaches  to  a  play  can  be  com¬ 
bined  in  a  detailed  interpretation, 
with  frequent  changes  of  perspective 
and  using  modern  methods  of  critical 
analysis.  Richard  III  is  especially 
valuable  since  it  provides  ‘an  almost 
unique  interplay  between  tradition 
and  originality’.  The  commentary 
on  each  scene  contains  ‘an  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  construction  and  its 
position  within  the  plot,  a  discussion 
of  the  scene  as  an  example  of  a  re¬ 
current  type,  and  an  assessment  of 
its  significance  for  the  whole  drama’. 
There  follows  consideration  of  the 
characters,  time  and  place,  produc- 

52  A  Commentary  on  Shakespeare’ s  Richard 
III,  by  W.  Clemen.  Methuen,  pp.  xix+247. 
55j. 
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tion,  language,  imagery,  and  versi¬ 
fication.  The  whole  makes  an 
admirable  piece  of  extended  ‘practical 
criticism’.  The  footnotes  contain  valu¬ 
able  bibliographical  references. 

A.  L.  French  in  ‘The  World  of 
Richard  III’  (ShakS)  argues,  against 
Tillyard,  that  the  play  ‘seems  un¬ 
likely  to  have  been  designed  merely 
to  enforce  copy-book  maxims  about 
the  evils  of  Civil  War  and  the  Excel¬ 
lence  of  the  Tudors’.  Richmond  is  too 
slight  to  be  the  ‘official  Tudor  hero’, 
and  Derby  is  a  ‘trimmer’.  We  are 
meant  to  ‘distance’  the  characters, 
but  the  play  ‘is  a  triumph  of  the 
creative  will  rather  than  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  imagination’. 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

In  ‘The  Multiple  Masks  of  Romeo’ 
M.  A.  Goldberg  (AR)  declares  that 
Shakespeare  deliberately  gave  some 
love  scenes  risible  artificial  language 
because  he  thought  of  Romeo  as 
playing  the  lover’s  role.  He  assumes 
different  personalities  with  different 
people  but  is  ‘never  conscious  of  the 
multiple  selves’.  His  tragedy  is  to  be 
‘evasive  of  his  own  being’.  An  essay 
‘In  defense  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ’  by 
Hans  Zeisel  ( ShStud ),  admitting  that 
there  is  a  string  of  accidents  at  crucial 
moments  in  the  play,  contends  that 
‘the  accidents  are  not  agents  of  a  fate 
that  steers  the  tragedy  towards 
destruction;  rather  they  are  devices 
that  force  the  heroes  to  act  and  there¬ 
by  to  reveal  their  character’. 

The  Sonnets 

A  provocative  book  by  James 
Winny,  The  Master-Mistress ,53  denies 
the  existence  of  a  noble  friend.  The 
story  implied  in  the  Sonnets  is  not 
factual  but  imaginative;  they  give  us 
autobiographical  flashes  from  Shake- 

53  The  Master-Mistress:  A  Study  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Sonnets,  by  J.  Winny.  Chatto.  pp. 
216.  25 s. 
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speare’s  private  world,  not  from  his 
external  career.  They  show  him  feel¬ 
ing  his  way  into  imaginary  poetic 
situations  and  themes,  clarifying  them 
as  he  writes.  ‘The  Sonnets,  the  narra¬ 
tive  poems,  and  the  early  history- 
plays  have  the  common  theme  of  a 
self-destructive  struggle  within  a  body 
too  deeply  divided  against  itself  to 
achieve  unity  of  being.’  Winny  des¬ 
cribes  the  ‘fictitious’  relationship  so 
vividly  that  one  wonders  why  he  dis¬ 
likes  admitting  that  it  may  have  had 
a  basis  in  actuality. 

Winny  accepts  the  1609  order  in 
the  main.  Brents  Stirling,  in  The 
Shakespeare  Sonnet  Order 54  finds 
coherence  in  the  first  seventeen  son¬ 
nets  and  the  Dark  Lady  group,  but 
rearranges  the  rest,  looking  for 
links  of  theme  and  language.  He 
supposes  that  they  were  originally 
poems  of  varying  lengths  from  two 
sonnet-stanzas  upwards.  He  is  more 
radical  than  Tucker  Brooke,  but  he 
admits  that  ‘no  attempt  at  restora¬ 
tion  can  be  more  than  tentative, 
more  than  a  clear  suggestion  that 
finished,  well-rounded  poems  by 
Shakespeare  remain  undiscovered  and 
unread’.  A  daring  experiment,  inev¬ 
itably  inconclusive.  J.  W.  Bennett, 
writing  on  ‘Benson’s  alleged  Piracy  of 
Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  and  of  some 
of  Jonson’s  Works’  (SB),  reminds  us 
that  Benson’s  1640  edition  grouped 
the  Sonnets  into  72  poems  of  different 
lengths,  intermingling  29  poems  from 
elsewhere.  Miss  Bennett’s  aim  is  to 
prove  that  there  was  nothing  surrep¬ 
titious  about  that  edition.  Thomas 
Cotes,  its  printer,  also  printed  the 
second  Folio,  and  since  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Stationers’  Company  had 
a  financial  interest  in  Shakespeare’s 
work,  Benson  was  not  likely  to  risk 
offending  them. 

54  The  Shakespeare  Sonnet  Order:  Poems 
and  Groups,  by  Brents  Stirling.  California 
U.P.  and  C.U.P.  pp.  317.  £3  ID.  6d. 


An  article  on  ‘William  Hervey  and 
Shakespeare’s  Sonnets’  by  I.  R.  W. 
Cook  (ShS)  brings  fascinating  new 
facts  about  Hervey  and  declares  that 
in  the  1609  Dedication  ‘the  good 
wishes  are  not  to  Mr.  W.  H.  at  all, 
but  instead  from  him  to  Shakespeare, 
who  is  the  well-wishing  adventurer’. 
(Not  entirely  convincing.)  C.  A. 
Huttar  ( SQ )  affirms  ‘The  Christian 
Basis  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnet  146’. 
The  ‘rebell  powers’  are  the  senses, 
affections,  and  passions  warring 
against  reason  and  spirit.  Parallels 
from  Spenser,  Donne  and  the  Bible 
support  the  argument.  John  Crowe 
Ransom  in  a  ‘Postscript  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Sonnets’  (KR)  withdraws 
some  earlier  depreciatory  remarks; 
he  now  finds  much  to  praise. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

Irving  Ribner  in  ‘The  Morality  of 
Farce’55  persuasively  suggests  that  in 
Katherine’s  final  speech  Shakespeare 
was  mocking  the  folk-conception  of 
the  husband  as  ‘thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy 
keeper’,  just  as  in  the  Bianca  plot  he 
was  mocking  the  ultra-romantic  ideal 
of  womanhood  and  wooing.  J.  C. 
Maxwell  in  'The  Shrew  and  A  Shrew. 
The  Suitors  and  the  Sisters’  (N&Q) 
opposes  Duthie’s  idea  that  the  subplot 
of  a  lost  Shrew  play  was  indebted  to 
Supposes  and  that  in  rewriting  it 
Shakespeare  went  back  to  Gascoigne 
for  other  details.  Differences  between 
the  sisters,  and  the  rivalry  they  cause 
in  A  Shrew  and  The  Shrew,  make  this 
highly  improbable. 

G.  Wolfram,  considering  in  ‘Shake¬ 
speare — rezeption  der  Gegenwart’ 
(SJW)  the  need  for  plays  suitable  for 
a  socialist-people’s  theatre  presenting 
pieces  for  free  men  today  (in  East 
Germany),  discusses  this  play  and 

55  In  Essays  in  American  and  English  Lit¬ 
erature  Presented  to  B.  R.  McElderry  Jr.,  ed. 
by  M.  F.  Schultz  et  al.  Athens:  Ohio  U.P. 
$7.00. 
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finds  it  admirable  for  the  purpose, 
not  only  for  its  depiction  of  social 
strata  and  folk-elements  but  also 
because  it  reveals  Shakespeare’s  in¬ 
dividualizing  art. 

The  Tempest 

The  old  notion  that  the  play  fol¬ 
lows  the  story  of  the  conflict  between 
Bulgaria  and  Byzantium  in  the  tenth 
century — in  which  the  Bulgarian 
kings  are  magicians  and  an  Armenian 
noble  has  a  daughter  who  is  united 
to  a  Byzantine  prince  on  an  island — 
is  accepted  by  Hardin  Craig  in  ‘Magic 
in  The  Tempest  ’  ( PQ ).  He  also  shows 
the  variety  of  Prospero’s  magic  and 
its  appeal  to  conscience.  Likewise 
H.  R.  Coursen  writes  well  on  ‘Pros- 
pero  and  the  Drama  of  the  Soul’ 
( ShakS ),  showing  how  Prospero’s 
attempt  to  put  his  enemies  through  a 
penitential  experience  fails  with  An¬ 
tonio,  though  Caliban  begins  to  res¬ 
pond.  ‘ The  Tempest,  then,  is  about  the 
extent  and  limits  of  man’s  control 
over  the  inner  lives  of  other  men’, 
and  illustrates  ‘that  freedom  without 
responsibility  is  license’.  ‘Caliban’s 
Dream’  is  related  to  the  major  theme 
of  ‘freedom  and  servitude’  by  N.  N. 
Elolland  in  Psychoanalytic  Quar¬ 
terly.  In  ES  M.S.Luria  has  a  note 
on  ‘Standing  Water  and  Sloth’  in  the 
play,  scanning  Biblical  and  proverb¬ 
ial  parallels  and  pointing  out  the 
irony  of  Antonio’s  offer  to  teach 
Sebastian  ‘to  flow’.  In  forgiving  them 
Prospero  refers  to  the  image  (V.i. 
79-82).  R.  Weimann’s  essay  on  ‘Puck 
und  Ariel:  Mythos  und  poetische 
Phantasie’  (SJ  W)  considers  their 
different  origins  in  folklore  and  magic 
and  shows  that,  whereas  in  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream  magic  exists 
apart  from  the  human  beings  and 
interferes  arbitrarily  and  amorally, 
in  The  Tempest  Ariel  is  the  instrument 
of  human  wisdom  and  goodness.  In 
SJH  V.  Stalder  discusses  the  Utopia 


of  Gonzalo,  its  possible  sources  and 
relation  to  the  art-nature  theme. 
Shakespeare  implies  that  ‘there  is  no 
ideal  society  where  men  are’,  des¬ 
pite  peace  between  enemies  and  the 
marriage  of  the  young  lovers. 

An  unpretentious,  sensitive  running 
commentary  on  the  play  is  provided 
for  students  by  J.  D.  Hunt,56  who 
brings  out  the  web  of  parallels  and 
contrasts  (e.g.  Sycorax’s  and  Pros¬ 
pero’s  magic)  and  key  ideas  such  as 
government,  education,  chastity,  for¬ 
giveness.  In  a  second  section  Hunt 
examines  more  closely  six  pervasive 
themes,  of  which  the  ‘controlling 
theme  of  art’  is  central.  D.  J.  Palmer 
in  a  Casebook57  brings  together 
much  useful  critical  material  from 
Dryden  to  Jan  Kott,  and  provides  an 
Introduction  linking  the  various 
approaches  to  the  play  made  in  the 
extracts. 

Titus  Andronicus 

G.  R.  Proudfoot  in  ‘A  Note  on 
“Titus and  Vespasian”’  ( N&Q )  points 
out  that  a  reference  by  Barabas  in 
The  Jew  of  Malta  (played  1592):  ‘Till 
Titus  and  Vespasian  conquer’d  us’ 
may  allude  to  a  Titus  play  and  may 
support  the  theory  that  the  piece 
‘tittus  and  vespacia’  mentioned  in 
Henslowe’s  Diary  (1592-3)  was  about 
the  Jewish  war  and  not  about  Titus 
Andronicus. 

Troilus  and  Cressida 

‘The  Unknown  Ulysses’  is  the 
theme  of  K.  F.  Thompson  ( SQ ), 
who  sees  the  need  to  reconcile  the 
‘wise,  dignified  statesman’  of  the 
‘Degree’  speech  with  the  Ulysses  who 
‘mocks,  for  his  own  enjoyment  of 

56  Shakespeare :  The  Tempest,  by  J.  D. 
Hunt.  Macmillan  Critical  Commentaries, 
pp.  76.  Is.  6d. 

57  Shakespeare :  The  Tempest.  A  Casebook, 
ed.  by  D.  J.  Palmer.  Macmillan,  pp.  271. 
Paperback  12s.  6d. 
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their  discomfiture,  the  Greek  leaders 
among  whom  are  his  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  superiors’.  He  concludes  that 
Ulysses  is  a  Stoic  with  a  sardonic 
sense  of  humour  with  which  he 
demonstrates  his  ‘Stoic  superiority’. 
In  the  same  issue  of  SQ  Jean  Gagen, 
on  ‘Hector’s  Honour’,  uses  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  outward  and  inward 
honour  to  explain  his  behaviour  in 
II.2.  Replying  to  P.  Siegel’s  claim 
that  the  conflict  was  between  the  out¬ 
worn  ‘feudal,  chivalric  tradition  and 
the  Christian  humanist  ideal  of 
honour’,  Gagen  cites  authorities  on 
duelling  who  insist  that  ‘a  man  must 
maintain  even  an  unjust  quarrel  to 
protect  his  [outward]  honour’.  A 
convincing  argument. 

A.  Riiegg  in  SJH,  ‘Homerisches 
und  Unhomerisches  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida ’,  looks  into  what  Shakespeare 
made  of  Homeric  situations,  men¬ 
tioning  most  alleged  sources,  but  not 
Caxton’s  Recueil.  He  regards  Ther- 
sites  as  a  central  figure,  for  the  play  is 
‘a  parody  of  ancient  epic’,  of  ‘the 
chivalrous  poem  of  the  Middle  Ages’, 
of  war-poetry  and  war  itself.  ‘The 
drama  offers  us  a  bridge  towards  the 
understanding  of  Cervantes’  Don 
Quixote ’.’  J.  R.  Weeks  in  ‘A  Masticke 
Patch  and  Masticke  Jaws’  ( N&Q )  sees 
a  possible  reminiscence  of  Thersites’s 
‘masticke  jaws’  in  Westward  Ho 
(‘Masticke  patch’,  before  an  allusion 
to  Greeks  and  Troy).  This  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  Troilus  was  performed  by 
the  end  of  1604,  when  Dekker  and 
Webster  were  writing  their  play. 

Twelfth  Night 

A  paper  entitled  ‘Shakespeare  and 
Parmenides:  The  Metaphysics  of 
Twelfth  Night ’  by  W.  N.  King  (SET) 
argues  weightily  that  Feste’s  comment 
on  appearance  and  reality  are  highly 
sophisticated  and  may  indicate  that 
Shakespeare  knew  Parmenides’s 
thought  through  modern  writers  like 


Sextus  Empiricus,  Bruno,  or  Diogenes 
Laertius.  King  has  also  assembled  a 
useful  anthology  of  modern  critical 
essays  and  excerpts.58 

Venus  and  Adonis 

M.  J.  B.  Allen  has  an  exciting 
article  on  ‘The  Chase:  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  a  Renaissance  Theme’  (CL), 
tracing  the  long  tradition,  through  the 
classics,  patristic  writers  and  icono¬ 
graphy,  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis 
story  and  of  hunting  themes  contain¬ 
ing  Venus  or  Diana.  Special  reference 
is  made  to  Ronsard  and  Spenser,  but 
Shakespeare  is  included. 

The  Winter’s  Tale 

According  to  N.  Nathan  in  a  sensi¬ 
tive  essay  (SQ),  ‘Leontes’  Provoca¬ 
tion’  to  jealousy  was  stronger  than  is 
usually  thought,  for  Hermione  is  both 
gracious  and  witty  when  he  asks  her 
to  beg  Polixenes  to  stay  longer,  and 
her  speeches  contain  unconscious  am¬ 
biguities  which,  added  to  the  speed 
with  which  Polixenes  changes  his 
mind,  excite  her  husband’s  suspicions. 

ShN  has  a  summary  of  T.  McNar- 
on’s  paper  on  ‘Fortune  and  Nature  in 
Greene’s  Pandosto  and  Shakespeare’s 
Winter’s  Tale ’,  read  at  the  Midwest 
Modern  Language  Conference  in 
Nov.  1967.  The  old  debate  between 
Fortune  and  Nature  becomes  an 
organic  principle  in  the  late  plays, 
especially  in  The  Winter’s  Tale, 
producing  a  dialectic  which  keeps  the 
opposed  forces  in  a  delicate  balance. 
At  the  close  Shakespeare  may  be 
affirming  ‘a  possible  movement 
through  love,  patience,  and  faith, 
from  the  realm  of  Nature  ....  to  the 
realm  of  Grace’. 

In  another  Casebook59  K.  Muir 

58  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
Twelfth  Night,  ed.  by  W.  N.  King.  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall. 

59  Shakespeare :  The  Winter’s  Tale.  A 
Casebook,  ed.  by  K.  Muir.  Macmillan,  pp. 
243.  Paperback  12 s.  6 d. 
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collects  significant  critical  passages, 
from  Simon  Forman’s  account  to 
Louis  MacNeice’s  poem  Autolycus. 
They  illustrate  the  variety  of  opinion 
over  the  years,  and  the  modern  views 


chosen  are  particularly  valuable  in 
displaying  most  facets  of  critical 
opinion  today.  The  Introduction 
links  them  and  also  gives  Muir’s 
own  view. 


L 


VIII 


English  Drama  1580-1660,  excluding 
Shakespeare 

BERNARD  HARRIS 

The  main  bibliographical  aids  for  this  section  will  be  found  in  SEL  and  SP 


1.  THEATRE  SCHOLARSHIP 

Both  as  an  achievement  in  its  own, 
now  necessarily  rare,  kind  and  as 
ample  research  provision  for  the 
future,  the  completion  of  Gerald 
Eades  Bentley’s  survey  of  The  Jaco¬ 
bean  and  Caroline  Stage 1  takes  priority 
in  any  consideration  of  the  year’s 
publications  in  this  field.  The  volume 
on  Theatres — dealing  with  Private 
Theatres,  Public  Theatres,  Theatres  at 
Court  and  Projected  Theatres — main¬ 
tains  the  highest  scholarly  standards 
which  have  been  displayed  through¬ 
out  this  major  publishing  task.  Bentley 
notes  in  his  Preface  that  ‘In  an  area 
where  there  are  so  few  seventeenth- 
century  descriptions  and  so  many 
twentieth-century  hypotheses — too 
often  asserted  as  demonstrable  fact — 
I  have  found  far  more  theatre  material 
to  reject  than  to  include,  particularly 
in  the  descriptions  of  individual  stages 
and  customary  features  of  production. 
It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  some 
day  we  will  be  able  to  say  with  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  Globe  stage  had  so  many 
entrances  of  such  a  size  and  position. 
That  great  day  has  not  yet  dawned, 
and  until  it  does  responsible  reference 
books  should  severely  restrict  the 

1  The  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Stage,  by 
Gerald  Eades  Bentley.  Volume  VI,  Theatres, 
pp.  xi+309;  Volume  VII,  Appendixes  to 
Volume  VI  and  General  Index,  pp.  390. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  £5  15s.  6 d. 


space  given  to  the  weighing  of  con¬ 
flicting  hypotheses.’  Such  a  statement 
is  characteristic  of  Bentley’s  determin¬ 
ation  to  confine  his  study  to  what  is 
really  capable  of  discussion,  refusing 
all  vain  speculation.  Some  chapters, 
notably  those  on  the  Boar’s  Head  and 
Red  Bull  theatres,  are  remarkable  for 
the  patience  they  exhibit  in  dealing 
with  the  work  of  scholars  less 
meticulous  in  citing  references  and  in 
evaluating  clearly  the  nature  of  their 
evidence;  elsewhere,  as  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Second  Globe  theatre, 
there  is  commendable  restraint  in  the 
careful  unravelling  of  fact  from 
opinion.  By  contrast,  this  volume 
offers  some  major  implications  about 
the  nature  of  stage  presentation  in  the 
later  period  of  the  drama  in  the  course 
of  summarizing  the  material  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Cockpit-in-Court. 

Apart  from  the  indispensable 
General  Index  for  Volumes  I  to  VII, 
Volume  VII  contains  three  appen¬ 
dixes;  A,  Lenten  Performances  in  the 
Jacobean  and  Caroline  Theatres;  B, 
Sunday  Performances  in  the  London 
Theatres  and  Sunday  Performances 
at  Court;  and  C,  Annals  of  Jacobean 
and  Caroline  Theatrical  Affairs,  a 
fascinating,  socially  detailed,  and  in¬ 
valuable  item.  The  seven  volumes  of 
this  work  remain  an  exemplary 
instance  of  exact,  unpretentious  and 
serviceable  scholarship;  in  a  territory 
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often  exploited  for  short-term  gain, 
Bentley’s  work  will  stand  as  a  scholar’s 
landmark. 

G.  E.  Bentley  has  also  provided  a 
useful  anthology  of  writings  about  the 
stage  in  this  crucial  era  of  its  develop¬ 
ment.2  The  book  has  three  sections; 
the  first,  concerned  with  ‘Contem¬ 
porary  Discussion’,  prints  Dekker’s 
The  Gull’s  Hornbook,  Heywood’s  An 
Apology  for  Actors,  Jonson’s  In¬ 
duction  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  the 
Praeludium  for  Thomas  Goffe’s  The 
Careless  Shepherdess',  the  second  is 
devoted  to  essays  on  ‘Actors  and 
Acting’  by  five  modern  scholars,  John 
Russell  Brown,  Muriel  C.  Bradbrook, 
Michael  Jamieson,  Marvin  Rosenberg 
and  William  A.  Ringler;  the  third  part 
deals  with  ‘Theatres  and  Productions’ 
and  contains  contributions  from 
scholars  with  a  wide  range  of  interest, 
F.  P.  Wilson,  Louis  B.  Wright, 
Charles  J.  Sisson,  Richard  Hosley, 
William  A.  Armstrong,  and  J.  W. 
Saunders.  This  book,  which  contains 
a  highly  selective  and  therefore  useful 
bibliography,  strikes  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  criticism  which  is  familiar, 
orthodox  and  necessary  such  as  F.  P. 
Wilson  on  Ralph  Crane,  essays  which 
deserve  wider  currency  such  as 
Michael  Jamieson’s  on  ‘Shakespeare’s 
Celibate  Stage’,  and  the  wholly  new — 
W.  A.  Ringler’s  ‘The  Number  of 
Actors  in  Shakespeare’s  Early  Plays’. 

The  deliberations  of  theatre  scholars 
at  the  1967  Conference  at  Nancy  on 
theatre  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  have  now  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  permanent,  indeed  resplen¬ 
dent  form.3  The  first  volume  deals 

2  The  Seventeenth-Century  Stage:  A  Col¬ 
lection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed.  and  with  an 
Introduction  by  Gerald  Eades  Bentley. 
Chicago  U.P.  pp.  xvi+287.  87j.  6 d.  Paper¬ 
back  21s. 

3  Dramaturgic  et  Societe :  rapports  entre 
I'oeuvre  the&trale,  son  interpretation  et  son 
public  aux  XVIe  et  XV IF  siecles:  Nancy 
14-21  avril  1967.  fitudes  reunies  et  pre- 


with  the  theatre  of  Spain,  Italy,  the 
German-speaking  lands,  Holland, 
Poland,  France,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries;  there  is  also  a  comparative 
study  of  Moliere  and  the  theatre  of 
the  English  Restoration.  In  its  detail 
this  volume  lies  beyond  the  narrow 
confines  of  this  chapter  (see  also 
p.  223),  though  the  general  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Jean  Jacquot  is  a  valuable 
summary  both  of  the  aims  of  the 
conference  and  of  the  prevailing 
trends  in  the  scholarly  discussion  of 
the  relationship  between  drama  and 
society  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  five 
papers  on  different  aspects  of  the 
Jesuit  theatre,  followed  by  fifteen 
chapters  on  the  English  theatre. 
Perhaps  the  most  substantial  of  these 
deliberations  is  that  provided  by  L.  G. 
Salingar,  Gerald  Harrison,  and  Bruce 
Cochrane  on  ‘Les  Comediens  et  leur 
public  en  Angleterre  de  1540  a  1640’. 
As  a  supplementary  note  explains, 
this  material  was  collected  before  the 
publication  of  Giles  Dawson’s  Records 
of  Plays  and  Players  in  Kent,  1450 
to  1642  (Malone  Society  Collections 
VII),  which  adds  detailed  figures  for 
that  area  without  substantially  alter¬ 
ing  the  emphasis  of  this  article.  The 
need  for  this  kind  of  analysis  is 
evident,  and  the  compilers  have 
established  some  useful  criteria  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  future  enquiries. 

Antoine  Demadre  writes  on  Nashe 
as  a  theatre  commentator,  with 
particularly  well-documented  and 
valuable  reference  material.  Jean 
Fuzier  discusses  The  Spanish  Tragedy 
in  terms  of  its  fame  and  popularity  in 
England,  and  Claude  Dudrap  con¬ 
siders  the  play’s  standing  in  terms  of 
Elizabethan  critical  principles,  again 


sentees  par  Jean  Jacquot,  avec  la  collabora¬ 
tion  d’Elie  Konigson  et  Marcel  Oddon. 
Tome  I,  pp.  xxxi+431;  Tome  II,  pp.  433- 
909.  Paris:  Editions  du  Centre  National  de 
la  Recherche  Scientifique.  F.  40. 
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an  exceptionally  well-documented 
study.  The  significance  of  this  play 
seems  difficult  to  over-estimate.  Henri 
Plard  succeeds  in  charting  its  progress 
through  successive  adaptations  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  in  Germany  from 
1595-1640.  W.  R.  Gair  writes  on 
Paul’s  Boys  from  1599-1606,  and 
Louis  Lecocq  on  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre  from  1595-1606,  and  Andre 
Bry  on  ‘Middleton  et  le  public  des 
“City  Comedies’”.  Jean  Jacquot 
contributes  the  most  substantial  essay 
in  this  part  of  the  volume  on  ‘Le 
Repertoire  des  Compagnies  D’Enfants 
a  Londres  (1600-1610)’,  an  analysis 
which  will  require  attention  in  any 
future  study  of  this  question. 

T.  J.  B.  Spencer,  Douglas  Sedge, 
and  Peter  Davison  move  our  interest 
to  the  later  years  of  the  drama. 
Spencer  considers  the  nature  of  the 
court  masque  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil 
War;  Sedge  analyses  the  treatment 
accorded  to  the  concept  of  monarchy 
in  plays  performed  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I;  and  Davison  weighs  the 
special  qualities  displayed  in  John 
Lord’s  comedies.  Robert  Weimann 
makes  a  comparative  study  of  the 
work  of  Beaumont,  Lletcher,  and 
Thomas  Heywood.  Samuel  Schoen- 
baum  opens  once  again  the  whole 
problem  of  the  charge  of  decadence  in 
the  theatre  in  England  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  All  these  essays 
justify  one  of  the  intentions  of  these 
conferences,  to  relate  the  study  of  the 
drama  to  the  conditions  in  which  it 
was  produced  and  the  nature  of  the 
society  which  it  entertained,  and  to  do 
both  in  as  comprehensive  a  way  as 
possible  by  looking  beyond  merely 
national  confines.  Even  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  so  rich  for  other  countries,  so 
absent  for  England,  remind  us  of  the 
frailty  of  our  dramatic  tradition, 
suffered  to  exist  only  so  long  as  the 
court  was  strong  enough  to  preserve 
it. 


2.  EDITIONS 

The  year’s  Revels  Plays  offer  a 
paperback  reprint  of  Marlowe’s  most 
popular  play,  editions  of  two  of  his 
most  neglected  works,  and  a  new 
edition  of  Lord’s  most  perfect  drama.4 
H.  J.  Oliver  casts  a  resolutely  cool  eye 
on  some  of  the  claims  made  for 
Marlowe’s  achievement  in  Dido  Queen 
of  Carthage.  He  is  especially  good  in 
describing  the  general  tendencies  of 
Marlowe’s  style  in  this  play  which 
scarcely  permit  other  than  an  early 
date  for  the  period  of  its  main  com¬ 
position.  Yet  he  is  discerning  enough 
of  the  play’s  qualities  to  conclude  that 
its  first  audience  might  similarly  have 
perceived  from  the  evidence  of  the 
work  before  them  that  ‘it  had  a 
dramatist  who  combined  with  classi¬ 
cal  knowledge  not  only  poetic  genius 
and  a  willingness  to  exploit  the  theatre 
as  an  artistic  medium  but  also  a 
passionate,  direct,  unbookish  res¬ 
ponse  to  life’.  Oliver  makes  the 
interesting  observation  that  ‘while  any 
conclusion  based  on  stylistic  evidence 
would  be  doubly  dangerous  when  the 
style  could  be  that  of  a  reporter  as 
much  as  that  of  the  author,  there 
seems  to  be  in  The  Massacre  a  “show- 
through”  of  a  style  more  informal  than 
that  of  even  Edward  II  or  Dr.  Faustus 
— and  probably  Marlowe’s  develop¬ 
ment  was  continuously  away  from  the 
set  speeches,  monologues,  and  debate¬ 
like  dialogues  of  Dido  and  Tambur- 
laine\  Elsewhere,  Oliver  makes  some 
shrewd  points  against  the  frequent 
charge  of  an  element  of  propaganda 
in  this  play,  and  does  as  much  as  one 

4  The  Revels  Plays;  general  ed.  Clifford 
Leech.  Doctor  Faustus,  by  Christopher 
Marlowe,  ed.  by  John  D.  Jump.  Methuen, 
pp.  lxiii+144.  Paperback  12s.  6 d.  Dido 
Queen  of  Carthage,  and  The  Massacre  at 
Paris,  by  Christopher  Marlowe,  ed.  by  H.  J. 
Oliver.  Methuen,  pp.  lxxxvi+187.  36s. 
The  Chronicle  History  of  Perkin  IVarbeck: 
A  Strange  Truth,  by  John  Ford,  ed.  by 
Peter  Ure.  Methuen,  pp.  lxxxix+190.  42s. 
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can  reasonably  expect  to  recover  the 
possible  original  intentions  of  its 
author  from  the  prevailing  conditions 
of  his  text. 

The  publication  of  Peter  Ure’s 
edition  of  Perkin  Warbeck  is  a 
scarcely  tolerable  reminder  of  what 
the  scholarship  of  this  period  has  lost 
by  his  death.  In  its  general  handling 
of  matters  common  to  all  such  edi¬ 
tions,  sources,  date,  text,  and 
authorship,  Ure  is  scrupulous  in 
acknowledgment  and  professional  in 
judgment;  in  part  of  his  Introduction, 
that  on  ‘The  Play  and  its  Critics’,  he 
makes  an  analysis  of  certain  historical 
and  personal  reactions  to  the  play, 
including  his  own,  with  a  critical 
detachment  rare  in  editorial  introduc¬ 
tions;  and  in  the  section  devoted  to 
the  critical  analysis  of  the  play — 
‘Majesty  and  Passion’ — he  follows 
through  the  play  with  meticulous 
attention  to  stage  detail,  the  quality  of 
its  poetry,  and  the  nature  of  its 
characterization.  This  section  alone 
is  by  far  the  most  persuasive  advocacy 
which  this  neglected  play  has  received, 
moving  effortlessly  between  the  sources 
available,  the  dramatic  models  em¬ 
ployed,  the  potency  of  the  language, 
and  the  wholly  exceptional  grasp  of 
history  conveyed  by  Ford  and  received 
by  this  editor.  Ure  refuses  to  judge  the 
historical  problem  externally  to  the 
play,  and  is  thus  able  to  see  the 
dramatic  achievement  in  its  final 
complexity.  On  the  bitter  ending  of 
the  play  he  is  able  to  comment:  ‘This 
whole  diapason  of  the  conjugal, 
courtly,  princely,  and  stoic  suggests 
that  Warbeck  has  turned  the  ending 
of  his  life  into  an  amazing  work  of 
human  art — a  creation  virtually  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  melancholy  delusion 
within  which  it  has  grown,  like  the 
pearl  in  the  oyster.  It  is  this  artefact 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  admire, 
composed  to  a  series  of  heroic  gestures 
by  an  imputed  magnitude  of  mind  that 


holds  its  sceptre  steady  before  the 
scaffold  itself.  The  softness  and  civil 
sober-suitedness  of  the  verse,  when 
compared  to  some  other  examples  of 
heroic  apotheosis  (such  as  Chapman’s 
or  Fletcher’s),  the  absence  of  com¬ 
placent  loquacity  in  the  self-display, 
should  not  deceive  us  about  the 
affinities;  for  that  quietness  of  tone  is 
Ford’s  special  property.  The  terms 
that  one  might,  in  cold  blood,  be 
tempted  to  use  for  the  behaviour — 
stagy,  attitudinizing,  and  so  on — 
transform  themselves,  for  this  kind  of 
dramatic  contrivance,  into  terms  not 
of  derogation  but  of  compliment.  For 
everything  depends  upon  the  exalted 
performance  of  a  role.  When  man  and 
actor  draw  as  close  together  as  this, 
when  to  be  a  man  and  hero  is  to  be 
one  who  performs  excellently  the 
chosen  role,  who  creates  it,  and 
stands  by  it  in  his  imagination,  and 
prefers  to  die  rather  than  abandon  it 
— then  what  matters  is  the  quality  of 
composition  and  performance,  their 
stageworthiness,  the  degree  of  ac¬ 
complishment  achieved.’  It  is  part  of 
the  aim  of  the  Revels  Plays  series  to 
provide  editions  suitable  for  acting 
revivals;  no  play  in  the  series  is  more 
deserving  of  professional  attention 
than  Perkin  Warbeck,  so  ably  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  edition. 

The  Regents  Renaissance  Drama 
Series  have  provided  a  typically 
diverse  annual  selection.5  Their  range 

5  Regents  Renaissance  Drama  Series. 
General  ed.  Cyrus  Hoy;  advisory  ed.  G.  E. 
Bentley.  The  Longer  Thou  Livest,  and 
Enough  Is  As  Good  As  A  Feast,  by  W.  Wager, 
ed.  by  R.  Mark  Benbow.  Arnold,  pp.  xxii+ 
156.  Paperback.  KB.  6 d.  All  Fools,  by  George 
Chapman,  ed.  by  Frank  Manley,  pp.  xx+ 
103.  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  Parts  I  and 
II,  by  Thomas  Heywood,  ed.  by  Robert  K. 
Turner,  Jr.  pp.  xx+213.  The  Maid’s  Tragedy, 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ed.  by  Howard 
B.  Norland,  pp.  xxviii+136.  The  Broken 
Heart,  by  John  Ford,  ed.  by  Donald  K. 
Anderson,  Jr.  pp.  xxiii+117.  A  Jovial  Crew, 
by  Richard  Brome,  ed.  by  Ann  Haaker.  pp. 
xxi  + 144.  Arnold.  Each  21.y. 
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this  year  is  from  the  late  Tudor  drama 
to  the  new  theatre  of  the  late  1630’s. 
R.  Mark  Benbow  has  a  useful  note  on 
the  extent  to  which  Wager’s  drama 
requires  a  sympathetic,  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  approach  on  our  part;  and  he 
observes,  challengingly,  but  justifi¬ 
ably,  that  ‘given  the  limitations  of  the 
moral  interlude,  Wager  attempts  to 
portray  the  possibility  of  failure 
within  the  context  of  Christianity  . 
Frank  Manley  offers  a  robust,  if  brief, 
account  of  one  of  Chapman’s  best 
comedies;  and  Robert  K.  Turner,  Jr., 
who  has  written  authoritatively  on  the 
state  of  Hey  wood’s  text,  here  provides 
a  very  welcome  edition  of  both  parts 
of  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West.  This  is  a 
form  of  drama  which  has  received  less 
than  its  due  in  terms  of  entertainment 
and  topical  appeal.  Howard  B. 
Norland  introduces  The  Maid’s 
Tragedy  by  remarking  that  it  ‘marks 
the  end  of  one  era  and  the  beginning 
of  another  in  English  Renaissance 
drama’.  Norland  sees  the  first  phase 
as  over  by  about  1610,  with  the  major 
works  of  Marston,  Chapman,  Jonson 
and  Shakespeare,  and  claims  that  ‘a 
new  generation  of  writers,  including 
Webster,  Middleton,  Beaumont,  and 
Fletcher,  was  coming  to  the  fore’.  His 
account  of  the  play  is  helpful  in 
distinguishing  elements  of  interest  and 
emphasis  in  the  new  drama.  Donald 
K.  Anderson,  Jr.,  introduces  Ford’s 
The  Broken  Heart  with  a  commend¬ 
able  account  of  its  critical  reception. 
Ann  Haaker  follows  her  excellent 
edition  of  The  Antipodes  with  an 
equally  welcome  edition  of  A  Jovial 
Crew.  Her  introduction  does  not  lose 
sight  of  this  play’s  pertinency  of 
meaning  even  in  the  modern  world. 
The  Regents  Renaissance  Drama 
Series  has  now  provided  about  three 
quarters  of  its  declared  intended 
contribution  to  scholarly  editing  of 
drama  in  this  period;  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  add  to  the  range 


within  the  period  of  early  seventeenth- 
century  drama. 

The  General  Editors  of  the  New 
Mermaids  have  published  well-docu¬ 
mented  editions  of  Jonson’s  Volpone 
and  Ford’s  Mis  Pity  She’s  a  Whore ; 
however,  the  main  emphasis  this  year 
has  been  on  Middleton.6  G.  J.  Watson 
presents  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old 
One  as  a  characteristic  comedy  of 
Middleton,  who,  he  suggests,  offers 
us  a  satiric  concept  of  vice  as  normal, 
which  concept  ‘helps  to  explain  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  his  art; 
the  pervasive  irony,  which  replaces 
explicit  castigation  of  vice,  and  the 
much-praised  realism,  which  replaces 
Jonsonian  exaggeration  and  distor¬ 
tion,  and  is  a  necessary  technical 
support  of  the  ironic  suggestion  that 
vice  is  normal.  A  Trick  shows  the 
method  at  its  characteristic  best.’ 
Alan  Brissenden’s  comments  on  the 
language  of  his  play  are  usefully 
suggestive;  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheap- 
side  remains  one  of  the  liveliest 
comedies  of  the  period,  and  this 
edition  offers  helpful  appendixes. 
Women  Beware  Women ,  despite  its 
recent  stage  success,  is  looked  at  more 
critically  by  Roma  Gill;  she  argues 
that  we  react  to  it  ‘intellectually  and 
not  emotionally,  the  play  is  cruel  but 
oddly  unmoving’.  Two  factors  which 
influence  this  reaction  are  ‘the  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  complicated 
characters’  and  ‘the  speed  of  the 
play’,  which  together  leave  ‘no  time 
for  deep  emotional  involvement’. 

6  The  New  Mermaids.  General  eds.  Philip 
Brockbank  and  Brian  Morris.  Volpone,  by 
Ben  Jonson,  ed.  by  Philip  Brockbank.  pp. 
xxxviii+170.  Paperback.  10s.  6 d.  A  Trick  to 
Catch  the  Old  One,  by  Thomas  Middleton, 
ed.  by  G.  J.  Watson,  pp.  xxxvii+100.  A 
Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,  by  Thomas 
Middleton,  ed.  by  Alan  Brissenden.  pp. 
xxix+103.  Women  Beware  Women,  by 
Thomas  Middleton,  ed.  by  Roma  Gill.  pp. 
xxviii+112.  'Tis  Pity  She’s  a  Whore,  by 
John  Ford,  ed.  by  Brian  Morris,  pp.  xxix+ 
98.  Benn.  Each  15s.  Paperback  9s.  6 d. 
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In  such  a  congested  area  of  pub¬ 
lishing  it  is  good  to  see  a  fresh  series 
with  markedly  different  editorial 
principles.7  The  first  batch  of 
Fountainwell  Drama  Texts  overlaps 
completely  with  titles  available  in 
other  series,  but  comparison  indicates 
several  points  in  its  favour;  the 
critical  introductions  are  usually 
succinct,  so  that  one  has  a  sense  of 
coming  more  readily  upon  the  play 
itself;  the  textual  notes  are  well  set 
out,  and  the  bibliographies  both 
fuller  and  more  academically  balanced 
than  in  other  series ;  the  commentaries, 
though  briefer  than  to  be  found  else¬ 
where,  seem  adequate  for  the  scope 
of  such  editions;  and  the  glossaries 
are  excellent.  The  original  spelling 
and  punctuation  are  preserved.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  new  series  will  not 
proceed  in  random  fashion;  having 
spanned  a  familiar  range  in  the  first 
group  of  plays  it  would  be  good  to 
feel  that  scholarly  texts  of  major 
dramatists  might  become  available  in 
this  form,  a  full  run  of  Jonson  or 
Chapman  for  instance. 

Equally  to  be  welcomed  are  the 
facsimile  editions  provided  by  the 
Scolar  Press.8  These  are  valuable  both 
as  reading  texts  for  university  use  and 

7  Fountainwell  Drama  Texts.  General  eds. 
T.  A.  Dunn,  Andrew  Gurr,  John  Horden,  A. 
Norman  Jeffares,  R.  L.  C.  Lorimer;  assistant 
general  ed.  Brian  W.  M.  Scobie.  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  by  Thomas  Kyd,  ed.  by  T.  W.  Ross, 
pp.  128.  10^.  6 d.  The  Shoemakers’  Holiday, 
by  Thomas  Dekker,  ed.  by  Paul  C.  Davies, 
pp.  111.  105.  6d.  Volpone,  by  Ben  Jonson,  ed. 
by  J.  L.  Halio.  pp.  170.  125.  6 d.  The  Al¬ 
chemist,  by  Ben  Jonson,  ed.  S.  Musgrove. 
pp.  163.  125.  6 d.  The  Dutch  Courtesan,  by 
John  Marston,  ed.  by  Peter  Davison,  pp. 
115.  IO5.  6 d.  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One, 
by  Thomas  Middleton,  ed.  by  Charles 
Barber,  pp.  109.  105.  6 d.  The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  by  Francis  Beaumont,  ed. 
by  Andrew  Gurr.  p.  167.  Oliver  &  Boyd. 
Paperback  IO5.  6 d. 

8  The  Revenge  of  Bussy  D'Ambois  (1613), 
by  George  Chapman:  The  Tragedy  of  the 
Dutchesse  of  Malfy  (1623),  by  John  Webster. 
Mcnston:  Scolar  Press.  Paperback,  n.p. 


as  material  for  bibliographical  train¬ 
ing.  Finally,  Donald  Lawless  has 
published  a  text  of  Massinger’s 
poems,9  many  of  which  deal  with 
theatrical  occasions,  in  a  volume 
which  again  shows  this  editor’s  un¬ 
obtrusive  skill  in  relating  familial  and 
personal  allusions  to  wider  social 
reference. 

3.  STUDIES  OF  THE  MASQUE 

Samuel  Schoenbaum  has  reorgan¬ 
ized  his  annual  volume  on  Renaissance 
Drama  so  that  its  articles  have  more 
focus ;  and  this  year  the  focus  is  on  the 
masque.10  The  collection  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  for  giving  emphasis 
to  the  various  inter-related  details  of 
pageantry,  entertainments,  devisings 
and  the  broadest  implications  of 
masque-form.  Sydney  Anglo  shows 
the  nature  of  the  stagecraft  involved 
in  ‘The  Evolution  of  the  Early  Tudor 
Disguising,  Pageant,  and  Mask’; 
John  Meagher  analyses  ‘The  First 
Progress  of  Henry  VII’;  and  while 
such  matters  are  too  early  for  the 
concern  of  this  chapter  the  method 
of  approaching  material  of  this  kind 
is  exemplary  and  contains  conse¬ 
quences  for  studies  of  the  later  forms 
of  official  entertainment.  Robert 
Kimbrough  and  Philip  Murphy  trans¬ 
cribe  and  comment  on  ‘The 
Helmingham  Hall  Manuscript  of 
Sidney’s  The  Lady  of  May\  setting 
that  work  in  the  full  context  of 
entertainment  and  petition.  Part  of 
the  background  of  patronage  is 
supplied  in  Scott  McMillin’s  notes  on 
expenses  in  ‘Jonson’s  Early  Enter¬ 
tainments:  new  information  from 
Hatfield  House’.  Of  major  critical 

9  The  Poems  of  Philip  Massinger,  with 
Critical  Notes,  ed.  by  Donald  S.  Lawless. 
Ball  State  Monograph  Number  Thirteen. 
Indiana :  Ball  State  University,  pp.  x+30.  n.p. 

10  Renaissance  Drama,  New  Series  I. 
Essays  Principally  on  Masques  and  Enter¬ 
tainments,  ed.  by  S.  Schoenbaum.  Evanston: 
Northwestern  U.P.  pp.  341.  $7.50. 
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worth  is  Stephen  Orgel’s  ‘To  Make 
Boards  to  Speak:  Inigo  Jones’s  Stage 
and  the  Jonsonian  Masque’,  which 
rehearses  not  the  over-familiar  quarrel 
but  the  triumph  of  imaginative 
collaboration,  and  which  inspects 
detail  both  for  its  own  significance 
and  its  relationship  to  larger  artistic 
design.  Other  full-scale  articles  are 
those  by  Inga-Stina  Ewbank  on  ‘  “The 
Eloquence  of  Masques”;  a  retro¬ 
spective  review  of  masque  criticism’, 
which  looks  forward  as  well  as  back¬ 
ward  in  estimating  the  significance  of 
the  long  dramatic  tradition;  and 
David  Bergeron  on  ‘The  Emblematic 
Nature  of  English  Civic  Pageantry’, 
which  shows  the  persistence  of  some 
emblems  in  the  currency  of  the 
pageant-makers.  The  same  writer  has 
an  interesting  account  of  ‘The  Christ¬ 
mas  Family:  artificers  in  English 
Civic  Pageantry’  ( ELH ),  which  deals 
with  Gerard  Christmas  and  his  two 
sons,  John  and  Mathias,  and  their 
twenty-one  year  service  in  mayoral 
shows  from  1618-39. 

Two  articles  by  John  Cutts  are 
well-documented  studies  in  the  later 
years  of  courtly  entertainment,  ‘The 
anonymous  masque-like  Entertain¬ 
ment  in  Egerton  MS.  1994,  and 
Richard  Brome’  ( Comp  D,  1967),  and 
‘The  Dramatic  Writings  of  Martin 
Llewellyn’  ( PQ ),  the  latter  an  account 
of  the  strange  piece  called  The  King 
Found  at  Southwell  646),  which  is  here 
helpfully  reproduced. 

Comus  has  received  its  customary 
tribute  of  attention.  John  S.  Diekhoff 
has  made  a  convenient  collection  of 
eleven  essays  by  nine  authors  on 
Comus.11  Diekhoff’s  own  two  contri¬ 
butions — on  ‘The  Text  of  Comus, 
1634  to  1645’,  and  a  more  recent 
summary  account  of  ‘A  Maske  at 
Ludlow’ — are  among  the  most  in- 

11  A  Maske  at  Ludlow:  Essays  on  Milton' s 
‘Comus’,  ed.  by  John  S.  Diekhoff.  Cleveland : 
Case  Western  Reserve  U.P.  pp.  ix+280. 


teresting  in  the  book,  which  is 
enriched  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
transcript  of ‘The  Bridgewater  Comus : 
text  of  A  Maske'  from  H.  F.  Fletcher’s 
edition  of  Milton,  and  by  ‘The  Airs  of 
the  Songs  by  Henry  Lawes,  with  His 
Version  of  the  Words’  from  Hubert  J. 
Foss’s  edition.  These  items  make  the 
book  unusually  well-balanced  in 
factual  scholarship.  John  G.  Demaray 
has  a  short,  but  attractively  written, 
study  of  this  masque  in  its  tradition.12 
His  skill  is  best  shown  in  the  chapter 
on  the  staging  of  Comus  at  Ludlow, 
and  the  subsequent  placing  of  the 
work  against  the  background  of  ‘The 
Literary  Masque’,  though  even  here 
the  notes  have  rather  more  weight 
than  is  usually  being  sustained  by  the 
main  narrative;  the  attraction  of 
Comus,  however,  is  generously  con¬ 
veyed  (see  further  p.  214,  where  other 
work  on  Comus  is  also  noticed). 

4.  BOOKS  AND  ARTICLES 

Leonard  Ashley  has  written  a  book 
on  Authorship  and  Evidence ,13  ranging 
over  a  very  wide  field  of  drama  from 
Locrine  to  Cymbeline,  though  centring 
his  study  on  the  works  of  Peele.  The 
style  is  sometimes  diffuse,  and  some 
of  the  chapters  seem  both  over-brief 
and  redundant.  The  relaxed  style  may 
well  be  a  blessing  in  assisting  a  reader 
through  what  is  often  a  several-times- 
told  tale,  though  as  an  introduction 
to  the  subject  such  a  manner  may 
disguise  some  genuine  complexities. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  has  been 
competently  documented;  the  foot¬ 
notes,  though  necessarily  selective, 

12  Milton  and  the  Masque  Tradition:  The 
Early  Poems,  ‘Arcades’  and  ‘Comus’,  by 
John  G.  Demaray.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Har¬ 
vard  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xvi+ 188.  $6. 

13  Authorship  and  Evidence:  A  Study  of 
Attribution  and  the  Renaissance  Drama, 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  George  Peele  1556- 
1596,  by  Leonard  R.  N.  Ashley.  Etudes  de 
Philologie  et  d’Histoire  6.  Geneva:  Libraire 
Droz.  pp.  xviii+ 180.  n.p. 
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are  judiciously  so;  and  the  two 
appendixes  on  ‘Plays  of  unknown  or 
uncertain  authorship  1556-1600’  and 
‘Lost  plays  of  unknown  or  disputed 
authorship  1556-1600’  both  have  the 
melancholy  fascination  of  such  lists 
and  act  as  stimulus  to  further 
enquiry. 

Two  articles  on  Peele  virtually  make 
common  cause,  though  from  different 
directions  of  approach.  Andrew  Von 
Hendy  in  ‘The  Triumph  of  Chastity: 
form  and  meaning  in  The  Arraign¬ 
ment  of  Paris'  ( RenD ),  and  Henry  G. 
Lesnick  in  ‘The  Structural  significance 
of  myth  and  flattery  in  Peele’s 
Arraignment  of  Paris'  ( SP ),  both  deal 
with  the  problems  presented  by  the 
final  scene,  though  they  deal  with 
much  else  besides.  Von  Hendy  empha¬ 
sizes  the  masque-like  nature  of  the 
play’s  structure,  properly  viewing  the 
final  scene  as  the  inevitable  personal 
projection  of  the  play’s  intentions: 
Lesnick  argues  that  the  ‘structural 
relationship  existing  between  the  first 
four  acts  and  the  last  act  is  much  the 
same  as  that  which  exists  between  the 
Edenic  chapters  of  Genesis  and  the 
concluding  chapters  of  Revelation  in 
which  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  second 
Eden,  is  described’.  For  both  critics, 
quite  rightly,  the  final  flattery  of 
Elizabeth  is  poetically  accommodated 
within  the  structure  of  the  play. 

For  G.  K.  Hunter,  Diana’s  choice 
of  Elizabeth  as  the  worthiest  recipient 
of  the  apple  ‘is  certainly  a  shock’ — 
though  one  which  is  ‘to  some  extent 
absorbed  by  the  pastoral  mode  in 
which  this  compliment,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  play,  is  couched’.14  This  is 
typical  of  his  critical  response,  which 
remains  alert  to  the  theatrical  moment 
and  yet  is  informed  about  the  full 
dramatic  context.  The  essay  is  a 
model  of  its  kind,  introducing  a  crucial 

14  Lyly  and  Peele,  by  G.  K.  Hunter.  Long¬ 
mans  (W.T.W.  No.  206).  pp.  52.  Paperback 
3s.  6d. 


phase  in  the  history  of  Elizabethan 
drama,  and  providing  many  succinct 
comments  both  on  general  matters, 
such  as  Euphuism,  or  the  relationship 
of  the  children’s  companies  to  the 
public  theatre  audience,  and  critical 
sketches  of  many  plays.  For  his 
purpose  Hunter  is  surely  right  to  pass 
over  Love’s  Metamorphosis — ‘in  many 
ways  the  purest  of  his  plays;  the  least 
human,  but  the  most  sharply  defined 
in  terms  of  pattern’ — Endimion,  and 
Midas,  to  say  more  of  Campaspe, 
Gallathea,  Mother  Bombie,  and  The 
Woman  in  the  Moon',  similarly, 
though  there  are  useful  comments  on 
all  Peele’s  plays,  particularly  The 
Battle  of  Alcazar,  Hunter  is  justified 
in  placing  final  emphasis  on  The  Old 
Wives’  Tale  as  contributing  to  his 
general  conclusion  that  the  work  of 
the  University  Wits  was  more  deeply 
based  in  the  general  life  of  society 
than  is  sometimes  supposed,  and 
that  they  were  ‘able  to  reach  and  to 
affect  a  popular  audience  because 
they  shared  so  high  a  proportion  of 
that  audience’s  assumptions’.  Michael 
Best  in  ‘Lyly’s  static  drama’  (RenD) 
concentrates  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  formal  pattern  offered  in 
some  of  Lyly’s  plays  and  the  psycho¬ 
logical  dispositions  of  characters 
revealed  by  the  theatrical  ‘series  of 
tableaux’. 

Among  brief  articles  on  some  plays 
of  the  early  period  of  the  drama  may 
be  mentioned,  Robert  Carl  Johnson’s 
list  of  ‘Press  variants  in  Cambises' 
( N&Q )  and  a  comment  on  ‘The  Third 
Quarto  of  Cambises'  (N&Q).  J. 
Biller’s  ‘Gabriel  Harvey  and  the 
publication  of  Pedantius '  (N&Q) 

relates  the  date  of  entry  of  the  printed 
book  (9  February  1630-1),  fifty  years 
after  the  performance  on  6  February 
1580-1,  to  the  date  of  Harvey’s 
burial  on  11  February  1630-1.  Kyd 
appears  to  have  received  less  notice 
than  usual,  but  this  is  compensated 
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for  in  the  trenchancy  with  which 
Herbert  R.  Coursen,  Jr.,  claims,  in 
‘The  unity  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy' 
(, SP ),  that  the  motivating  force  of  the 
play  ‘is  the  dynastic  ambition  of  the 
House  of  Castile’.  Coursen  argues 
that  ‘The  Murder  of  Horatio  and 
Hieronimo’s  subsequent  efforts  at 
justice  are  one  result,  albeit  the 
primary  one  the  play  shows  us,  of  the 
efforts  to  marry  Bel-imperia  to 
Balthazar.  In  his  machinations  to 
achieve  this  marriage,  Lorenzo  com¬ 
mits  crime  after  crime.  The  Spanish 
Tragedy  is  as  much  a  play  about 
crime  as  about  revenge  for  crime.’ 

Brian  Morris  has  edited  a  collection 
of  nine  essays  on  Marlowe,  of  which 
seven  deal  with  aspects  of  the  plays.15 
The  papers  were  originally  in  the 
form  of  contributions  to  a  symposium, 
and  if  the  resulting  book  has  some 
unevenness  of  coverage  it  has  the 
preferable  merit  of  not  being  a  text¬ 
book  account  but  a  very  valuable 
indication  of  some  modern  interests 
in  Marlowe.  The  longest  essay  is 
Harold  F.  Brooks’s  detailed  survey  of 
the  relationship  as  artists  between 
‘Marlowe  and  Early  Shakespeare’ 
which  ranges,  copiously  annotated, 
over  such  matters  as  the  chronicle 
history  play,  the  presence  in 
Marlowe’s  work  of  the  influence  of 
medieval  and  early  Tudor  drama,  the 
set  speech,  and  the  notion  of  the 
Scourge  of  God;  on  all  these  topics 
Brooks  provides  both  a  scrupulous 
account  of  modern  critical  opinion 
and  a  great  many  personal  additions 
to  our  knowledge.  Two  essays  range 
over  the  intellectual  content  of 
Marlowe’s  plays:  D.  J.  Palmer 
studies  ‘Marlowe’s  naturalism’  and 
makes  many  effective  distinctions  in 
so  doing — ‘If  Guise  and  Barabas  are 
versions  of  the  conventional  Machia- 

15  Christopher  Marlowe  ( Mermaid  Critical 
Commentaries),  ed.  by  Brian  Morris.  Benn. 
pp.  ix-h  197.  25s. 


vellian  villain,  Mortimer  and  especially 
Tamburlaine  are  more  complex  crea¬ 
tions  closer  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Machiavelli’s  naturalism’ — as  well  as 
providing  a  thoughtful  account  of  the 
variety  of  philosophical  ideas  of 
‘naturalism’  available  to  Marlowe 
from  ancient  and  contemporary  auth¬ 
ority;  W.  M.  Merchant  presents  us 
with  ‘Marlowe  the  orthodox’,  a 
critical  view  well  supported  by 
analyses  of  Tamburlaine  and  Doctor 
Faustus  and  resting  partly  on 
Merchant’s  sense  that  Marlowe’s 
orthodoxy  resides  ‘in  the  clarity  of 
the  final  moral  judgment  reached  by 
every  one  of  the  plays  without 
exception’.  The  four  other  essays  are 
more  explicitly  concerned  with 
Marlowe’s  plays  in  the  theatre.  James 
L.  Smith’s  ‘  The  Jew  of  Malta  in  the 
theatre’  is  a  good  example  of  what  can 
be  learnt  from  the  careful  search  of 
theatrical  records  and  the  journalism 
of  the  stage;  the  essay  is  packed  with 
a  wholly  unsuspected  range  of  inter¬ 
play  between  academic  criticism  and 
stage  discovery  and  concludes  that 
‘Marlowe’s  play  was  more  at  home  at 
the  Aldwych  in  1964  than  at  any 
London  theatre  since  Henslowe’s 
death’.  The  modernity  of  Marlowe  in 
the  theatre  represents  a  challenge  to 
academic  critics  which  the  three  other 
essays,  in  different  ways,  acknowledge 
and  meet.  Brian  Gibbons,  in  ‘Un¬ 
stable  Proteus:  Marlowe’s  The 
Tragedy  of  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage ’, 
while  inspecting  the  modulations  in 
tone  of  that  complicated  work  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  full  occasion  and 
nature  of  those  modulations  in  terms 
of  court  presentation,  relationship  to 
literary  texts,  or  to  plays  such  as 
Edwardes’s  Palamon  and  Arcite  and 
Gager’s  Dido ;  by  keeping  the  dramatic 
potentiality  of  Marlowe’s  language 
firmly  in  view,  however,  this  account 
never  becomes  merely  a  study  of 
sources  or  comparable  spectacles  but 
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remains  intent  upon  Marlowe’s 
theatre  art,  and  in  doing  so  revalues 
this  play.  In  their  collaborative  paper 
on  ‘Marlowe  and  the  “Comic  dis¬ 
tance’”  J.  R.  Mulryne  and  Stephen 
Fender  withhold  approval  of  the 
success  of  Dido,  though  they  recognize 
some  of  Marlowe’s  dramatic  aims 
therein;  they  are  more  concerned  to 
point  out  a  ‘characteristic  structure  of 
feeling’  exemplified  in  Tamburlaine 
and  Edward  II  and  depending  upon 
an  ambivalence  which  is  ‘built  into  the 
text’,  thus  making  much  scholarly 
argument  about  interpretation  un¬ 
helpfully  one-sided.  Among  many 
examples  of  critical  insight  in  this 
piece  one  might  instance  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  theme  of  ‘hyperbole  into 
fact’  in  Tamburlaine,  and  the  analysis 
of  the  function  of  the  stage  emblems 
in  Edward  II.  A  similar  concern  with 
theatrical  problems  of  irony,  em¬ 
blematic  technique,  and  unresolved 
ambivalence,  is  shown  in  Michael 
Hattaway’s  paper  on  ‘Marlowe  and 
Brecht’.  This  encompasses  much  more 
than  the  anticipated  comparison  of 
Edward  II  with  Leben  Eduards  des 
Zweiten  von  England,  valuable  though 
this  is;  Hattaway  takes  further  the 
account  of  Marlowe’s  technique  of 
‘comic  distancing’,  the  implications 
of  using  characters  as  iconic  images, 
and  makes  the  excellent  suggestion 
that  in  addition  to  certain  shared 
preoccupations  about  the  treatment 
of  an  orthodox  or  ‘received  idea’ 
Marlowe  and  Brecht  may  have  shared, 
in  ‘the  acting  styles’  of  their  respective 
troupes,  technical  resources  of  formal¬ 
ism  which  permitted  the  realization 
of  their  dramatic  theories.  This  is  a 
valuable  comparative  study. 

Robert  Cockcroft’s  interpretation 
of  the  emblematic  significance  of 
‘Tamburlaine’s  Chariot’  (RMS)  is  an 
admirable  instance  of  the  kind  of 
criticism  which  Marlowe’s  theatre  has 
so  often  lacked,  scholarly,  imaginative, 


visually  conscious  and  intellectually 
responsive  to  the  technical  presenta¬ 
tion  of  drama.  Among  brief  notes 
must  be  mentioned  Robert  Egan’s  ‘A 
Muse  of  Fire:  Henry  V  in  the  light  of 
Tamburlaine'  ( N&Q ),  which  compares 
their  dramatic  natures  as  conqueror 
plays;  G.  R.  Proudfoot’s  note  on 
‘ Titus  and  Vespasian'  (N&Q),  which 
quotes  from  The  Jew  of  Malta  a 
reference  to  the  emperor  and  his  son 
as  a  pointer  to  the  possibility  that 
there  was  such  a  play  being  performed 
by  that  company  at  that  time;  and 
N.  W.  Bawcutt’s  ‘Marlowe’s  Jew  of 
Malta  and  Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monu¬ 
ments'  (N&Q),  which  suggests  that 
Foxe’s  description  of  an  incident  in 
the  Turkish  siege  of  Alba  Regalis  in 
Hungary  in  1543  could  have  provided 
Marlowe  with  the  idea  of  having  the 
Turkish  soldiers  blown  up  inside  a 
monastery.  A  more  directly  critical 
article  is  Robert  Ornstein’s  ‘Marlowe 
and  God:  the  tragic  theology  of  Dr. 
Faust  us'  (PM  LA).  Ornstein’s  piece  is  an 
austere  enquiry  into  the  pattern  of 
ideas  and  the  implications  of  the 
action  in  this  play;  he  identifies  the 
essential  tragic  confrontation  in  these 
terms :  ‘The  ethic  of  mercy  is  humane, 
promulgated  by  the  Son,  who  be¬ 
came  man.  The  ethicof  heaven — oftne 
cosmos — in  Marlowe’s  view,  is  in¬ 
humane,  futilely  grasped  at  by  an 
arrogant  Faustus  and  exemplified  on 
earth  by  Tamburlaine’s  dedication  to 
power  and  the  law  of  his  own  pitiless 
will.’  Finally,  a  book  to  be  noted 
here,  though  belonging  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  is  Wilbur  Sanders’s 
account  of  Shakespeare  and 
Marlowe.16  The  chapters  dealing  with 
Marlowe  display  so  consistent  a  sense 
of  disapproval  and  disappointment  of 
what  is  achieved  that  the  great  length 

16  The  Dramatist  and  the  Received  Idea: 
Studies  in  the  Plays  of  Marlowe  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  by  Wilbur  Sanders.  C.U.P.  pp.  xi+ 
391.  55s. 
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of  the  analysis  of  themes,  plots  and 
ideas  becomes  recurringly  oppressive. 
It  is  possible  that  the  book  might  have 
been  improved  if  it  had  been  a  third 
of  its  present  length.  Indeed  if  one 
could  agree  that  there  exists  a  ‘vein  of 
pious  adulation  that  has  become  the 
fashion  in  Marlowe  criticism’,  then 
this  prolix  labour  of  refutation  might 
be  more  acceptable;  but  since 
Swinburne  is  named  as  the  only  critic 
accountable  to  this  charge  one  can 
only  abide  his  reply.  (For  another 
view  see  p.  136). 

Two  books  on  Jonson  range  over 
most  of  his  drama.  Gabriele  Bernhard 
Jackson  explores  the  plays  for  their 
principles  of  construction  and  their 
corroboration  of  Jonson’s  systematic 
critical  and  moral  beliefs.17  This  is  a 
well-written  book,  often  shrewdly 
aphoristic  but  never  mannered,  and 
contains  a  good  deal  of  incidental 
comment  on  the  action  of  a  play  com¬ 
bined  with  a  well-controlled  ability 
to  follow  a  theme  across  many  plays; 
the  two  chapters  on  ‘Clues  to  Just 
Judgment’  are  admirable  examples  of 
this  quality.  Daniel  Boughner  has 
calculated  Jonson’s  debt  to  Machia- 
velli.18  It  is  perhaps  interesting  that, 
though  both  writers  draw  upon 
Timber  in  their  respective  ways,  Mrs. 
Jackson  never  mentions  Machiavelli, 
whereas  Boughner  uses  that  work  as  a 
pivotal  base  for  Jonson’s  rejection  of 
Machiavelli.  Like  any  work  which 
sets  out  to  study  a  particular  influence, 
Boughner’s  book  may  be  said  to 
schematize  its  subject  overmuch; 
however,  the  commentaries  on 
Sejanus,  Volpone,  and  The  Devil  is  an 
Aw  are  all  illuminated  by  the  con- 

17  Vision  and  Judgment  in  Ben  Jonson’s 
Drama,  by  Gabriele  Bernhard  Jackson.  Yale 
Studies  in  English,  vol.  166.  Yale  U.P.  pp. 
viii  +  178.  $6.00. 

18  The  Devil’s  Disciple:  Ben  Jonson’s  Debt 
to  Machiavelli,  by  Daniel  C.  Boughner. 
New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  pp.  264. 
$5.95. 


tinuous  conversation  which  Boughner 
overhears  between  the  arguments  of 
Machiavelli  and  the  concerns  of  those 
plays.  Both  these  books  on  Jonson  are 
to  be  commended,  with  customary 
reservations  about  the  extent  to  which 
they  enable  us  to  think  in  fully 
theatrical  terms,  as  serious  approaches 
to  the  intellectual  milieu  of  Jonson’s 
art.  A  funny,  violent,  laughter- 
provoking  view  of  ‘  Volpone ’  ( HudR ) 
has  come  from  William  Empson  in  an 
article  especially  strong  on  points 
where  the  original  and  a  present-day 
audience  might  find  common  cause; 
frequent  asides  reveal  a  good  capacity 
for  visualising  what  actually  happens 
before  one’s  eyes  on  a  stage.  Ian 
Donaldson  has  a  learned  note  on  the 
‘three  different,  though  related,  em¬ 
blematic  significances’  of  ‘Jonson’s 
Tortoise’  (RES)  in  Volpone  V.iv.  The 
three  topics  of  policy,  silence,  and 
home-keeping  ‘subtly  gather  together 
the  play’s  free-floating  though  related 
ideas  about  the  conservation  of 
“political”  strength  and  imply  “in¬ 
tegrity”’.  In  ‘Nashe,  Jonson,  and  the 
Oldcastle  problem’  (ATP)  Alice  Lyle 
Scoufos  argues  that  Lenten  Stuffe, 
Every  Man  in  EEs  Humour ,  and  The 
Isle  of  Dogs  contain  allusions  to  the 
contemporary  lampooning  of  Lord 
Cobham.  G.  R.  Hibbard’s  ‘Goodness 
and  Greatness:  an  essay  on  the 
tragedies  of  Ben  Jonson  and  George 
Chapman’  (RMS,  1967)  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  account  of  an  ancient  theme 
centrally  important  in  the  tragic 
concepts  of  both  these  dramatists, 
about  whom  Hibbard  writes  with 
understanding  derived  from  sustained 
scrutiny  and  with  discriminating, 
non-idolatrous,  sympathy. 

On  source  material  for  Chapman 
there  are  two  fresh  observations. 
John  Hazel  Smith’s  ‘The  genesis  of 
the  Strozza  subplot  in  George  Chap¬ 
man’s  The  Gentleman  Usher ’  (PMLA) 
locates  a  source  offering  convincing 
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parallels  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Antonio  Benivieni’s  De  Abditis  Non- 
nullis  ac  mirandis  morborum  et  sana- 
tionum  causis  liber  (Florence  1507, 
but  reprinted  as  late  as  1581).  N.  W. 
Bawcutt,  in  ‘Chapman’s  “Friar 
Comolet”’  ( N&Q ),  notes  the  presence 
of  a  Jesuit  father  Comolet  in  two 
English  translations  of  two  French 
works  on  the  Jesuits  by  Arnould  and 
by  Pasquier,  published  in  1594  and 
1602. 

In  his  study  of  plays  by  Jonson, 
Marston,  and  Middleton,  Brian 
Gibbons  has  concentrated  on  the  city 
comedy  in  which  these  dramatists 
display  satiric  affinities.19  The  early 
chapters  deal  with  social  and  economic 
reality,  and  are  important  reading  for 
those  interested  in  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  art  and  actuality 
in  early  seventeenth-century  drama, 
perhaps  especially  because  they  are 
clear  about  the  possibilities  such 
studies  provide,  and  what  they  are 
sometimes  made  to  suggest.  Gibbons 
remarks  that  ‘the  plays  do  not  present 
in  any  useful  sense  “a  keen  analysis  in 
economic  terms”  nor  may  they  be 
rashly  cited  as  evidence  of  actual 
conditions  at  the  time.  What  they 
present  is  a  keen  analysis  in  moral 
terms  first  and  last.  Such  a  concern  is 
clearly  less  ephemeral  and  more  pro¬ 
found  than  any  economic  analysis, 
and  accounts  for  the  permanent 
value  of  the  genre  as  dramatic  art.’ 
This  book  traces  the  origins  of  that 
genre,  both  in  earlier  drama  and  in 
other  forms  of  satiric  didacticism;  the 
theatre  taste  of  the  period  is  inspected, 
in  Coterie  and  Popular  forms,  and  the 
reciprocal  influences  of  Jonson, 
Middleton,  and  Marston  are  placed 
in  relationship  with  the  work  of  many 

19  Jacobean  City  Comedy:  A  study  of 
satiric  plays  by  Jonson,  Marston  and 
Middleton,  by  Brian  Gibbons.  London: 
Hart-Davis.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
U.P.  pp.  223.  45j. 


other  playwrights  of  this  period.  The 
book  has  useful  appendixes  and 
would  have  been  improved  by  an 
index. 

Two  short  notes,  by  Dorothea 
Kehler  on  ‘Middleton  and  Rowley’s 
The  Changeling  V.  iii.  175-177’ 
(Expl),  and  Frederick  M.  Burelbach, 
Jr.,  on  ‘Middleton  and  Rowley’s 
The  Changeling  I.  i.  52-56’  (Expl) 
deserve  attention  for  their  editorial 
contributions.  Webster  seems  to  have 
been  less  studied  this  year,  but  D.  C. 
Gunby,  in  ‘ The  Devil’s  Law-Case :  an 
interpretation’  (MLR),  gives  unusally 
full  treatment  to  a  play  consistently 
neglected,  and  moves  it  towards  the 
drama  of  serious  social  comment,  so 
that  Romelio  is  seen  as  a  merchant 
whose  pride  is  eventually  humbled; 
without  denying  the  theatricality  of 
the  final  events  Gunby  believes  they 
‘do  contribute  something  to  the  final 
statement  The  Devil’s  Law-Case 
makes’,  a  statement  of  a  didacticist 
intending  ‘to  air  and  ridicule  social 
problems  and  abuses’,  among  them 
Leonora’s  law-suit  itself  and  Jolenta’s 
loveless  marriage.  Clive  Hart,  in 
‘Wild-Fire,  St  Anthony’s  Fire,  and 
The  White  Devil ’  (N&Q),  uses  Person’s 
Varieties:  or  a  Survegh  of  Rare  and 
Excellent  Matters  (1630)  to  gloss 
Brachiano’s  reply  to  Flamineo  at 
II. i. 298-301.  Michael  Neill’s  ‘Ford 
and  Gainsford:  an  unnoticed  borrow¬ 
ing’  (N&Q)  convincingly  shows  that 
Ford’s  John  a  Water  is  not  in  any  real 
sense  Ford’s  invention  at  all,  but 
derives  from  John  de  la  Pale  in  Gains- 
ford’s  History  of  Perkin  Warbeck 
(1618),  known  as  a  source  of  Ford’s 
play.  Tucker  Orbison  reviews  evidence 
about  ‘The  date  of  The  Queen ’ 
(N&Q),  and  proposes  fresh  limits  of 
1624-33.  Anthony  Low,  in  ‘Thomas 
Heywood’s  authorship  of  The  Cap¬ 
tives'  (N&Q),  adds  to  existing 
evidence  a  parallel  with  A  Woman 
Killed  with  Kindness,  and  also  brings 
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further  examples  of  revision  in  the 
manuscript  which  indicate  authorial 
copy. 

Another  book  belonging  to  the  pre- 
cedingchapter  (see  p.  141)  but  requiring 
mention  here  is  D.  L.  Frost’s  survey 
of  Shakespeare’s  influence  upon  his 
successors,  amounting  to  The  School 
of  Shakespeare.  Such  a  study  gathers 
up  much  of  the  detailed  borrowings 
familiar  and  unfamiliar,  and  permits 
its  author  to  analyse  nearly  the  entire 
works  of  several  dramatists  so  that 
interesting  perspectives  are  created; 
a  succession  to  Shakespeare  is  deline¬ 
ated,  with  Middleton  the  ‘true  heir’, 
Massinger  a  ‘spurious  legatee’, 
Webster  and  Ford  as  the  ‘anti- 
Shakespeareans’,  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  as  ‘crows  and  daws’.  The 
chapter  on  Middleton  shows  that 
where  the  relationship  of  two  writers 
is  sufficiently  complex  the  criticism 
is  most  fruitful;  there  is  an  excellent 
account  of  The  Changeling,  and  a 
scholarly  review  of  the  dilemma  over 
The  Revenger’s  Tragedy  among  the 
several  helpful  appendixes.  In  moving 
into  the  later  period,  however,  the 
approach  seems  to  restrict  proper 
attention  to  the  changing  nature  of 
the  dramatic  experience  being  offered. 
It  is  noted,  for  instance,  that  Ford 
intends  his  borrowings  from 
Shakespeare  to  be  recognised  as  such 
by  his  audience,  yet  the  implications 
of  writing  for  a  literate  audience  are 
not  really  explored.  The  book  has 
many  virtues,  however,  not  least  an 
unusual  willingness  not  to  overstate  its 
case,  and  the  scholarly  capacity  to 
concentrate  effectively  on  genuine 
correspondences  between  Shake¬ 
speare’s  works  and  those  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  successors,  rejecting 
weak  links  and  re-testing  some  long 
acknowledged  connexions.  As  a  result 
the  study  justifies  Frost’s  general 
claim. 

Anna  Maria  Crino  has  published  a 


monograph  on  James  Shirley.20  After 
an  account  of  the  life,  this  is  very 
much  a  literary  study,  taking  us 
through  the  comedies,  tragi-comedies, 
tragedies,  and  masques  of  this  prolific 
dramatist,  but  serving  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  in  replacing  older  accounts  by  a 
freshly  annotated  and  conveniently 
brief  survey,  sympathetic  to  Shirley’s 
achievement,  and  sometimes  finding 
new  importance  for  unstudied  work, 
as  in  the  case  of  Honoria  and  Mammon. 
Elizabeth  M.  McConnell’s  ‘The  pre¬ 
sentation  of  James  Shirley’s  St 
Patrick  for  Ireland  at  the  first  Irish 
Playhouse’  ( N&Q )  is  a  detailed  reply 
to  A.  Wertheim’s  description  of  that 
play,  and  demonstrates  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  stage  spectacle  in  its 
dramatic  context.  Michael  C. 
Andrews,  in  ‘The  sources  of  Andro- 
mana ’  (RES),  emphasizes  that 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Cupid’s 
Revenge  remains  a  more  important 
source  than  The  Arcadia.  John 
Freehafer’s  ‘The  Italian  Night  Piece 
and  Suckling’s  Aglaura ’  ( JEGP ) 

identifies  The  Italian  Night  Piece  as 
the  Queen’s  masque  Luminalia  or  The 
Festivall  of  Light,  produced  at  White¬ 
hall  on  Shrove  Tuesday  1637/8,  relates 
it  to  the  work  referred  to  by  Wotton 
as  ‘The  Italian  Night  Masque’,  and 
argues  for  a  production  of  Aglaura  in 
April  1638  with  ‘scenery  borrowed 
from  Luminalia’  as  the  occasion 
described  in  Wotton’s  letter. 

Finally,  research  among  theatre 
documents  and  personal  archives  has 
brought  a  varied  range  of  articles. 
Ann  Haaker’s  ‘The  Plague,  the 
Theater,  and  the  Poet’  ( RenD )  deals 
with  proceedings  against  Brome 
initiated  by  the  Salisbury  Court 
theatre.  In  ‘Two  Notes  on  John 
Webster’  (MLR)  R.  G.  Howarth 
transcribes  entries  from  the  records 

20  James  Shirley,  drammaturgo  di  corte,  by 
Anna  Maria  Crino.  Verona:  Fiorini  Ghidini. 
pp.  173  L.  3.500. 
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of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company 
with  a  possible  bearing  on  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Webster  and  his  immediate 
kinsmen.  ‘The  Parents  of  Philip 
Massinger’  (N& Q)  by  Donald  Lawless 
adds  fresh  biographical  details  to  lives 
he  has  elsewhere  documented  closely. 
J.  M.  Nosworthy’s  ‘Dornackes  and 
Colysenes  in  Henslowe's  Diary’ 
( N&Q )  corrects  a  well-loved  error  to 
‘dornick’  and  explains  colysenes  as 
‘cullisance’  a  corruption  of  ‘cogni¬ 
zance’.  Ernest  Schanzer  has  traced  the 


references  of  theatre  scholars  to 
‘Hercules  and  his  Load'  (RES),  cites 
Oldys  as  the  earliest  authority  for  the 
motto  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  and 
provides  an  interesting  note  on  the 
emblem  of  the  presumed  theatre  sign. 
S.  Musgrove,  in  ‘A  Seventeenth- 
Century  reference  to  String  Puppets’ 
(N&Q),  quotes  a  tantalising  fragment 
from  an  anonymous  Scottish  sermon 
preached  29  June,  1645,  in  which 
wicked  men  are  seen  as  puppets  in  the 
hands  of  a  devil  behind  the  curtain. 


IX 


The  Later  Tudor  Period,  Excluding  Drama 

PATRICIA  THOMSON 


1.  GENERAL 

The  annual  bibliography  in  SP 
gives  thorough  coverage  of  this  period. 
Amongst  the  supplements  to  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Bibliographies  gathering 
relevant  material  up  to  1965  are  one,1 
published  last  year,  covering  Daniel, 
Drayton,  and  Sidney,  and  another,2 
published  this  year,  covering  Greene, 
Lodge,  Lyly,  Nashe,  and  Peele.  In  a 
long  review  article,  ‘Recent  Studies 
in  the  English  Renaissance’  ( SEL ), 
Kathleen  Williams  surveys  forty 
books,  published  in  1967,  on  six¬ 
teenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
literature. 

The  only  record  of  the  customary 
Christmas  festivities  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Inns  of  Court  is  the  Gesta 
Grayorum  composed,  presumably, 
by  a  reveller  at  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1 594,  and  providing  a  complete  record 
of  all  the  proceedings.  This  year  sees 
an  edition3  of  it  by  Desmond  Bland — 
a  good  one,  though,  for  a  paperback, 
expensive.  The  interest  of  this  unique 
record  is  not  merely  that  it  provides 
an  insight  into  Elizabethan  tastes  in 
entertainment  and  merry-making. 
Not  for  nothing  were  the  Inns  of 

1  Elizabethan  Bibliographies  Supplements, 
VII,  compiled  by  George  Robert  Guffey. 
Nether  Press.  1967.  pp.  52. 

2  Elizabethan  Bibliographies  Supplements, 
V,  compiled  by  Robert  C.  Johnson.  Nether 
Press,  pp.  69. 

3  Gesta  Grayorum  or  the  History  of  the 
High  and  Mighty  Prince  Henry  Prince  of 
Purpoole  Anno  Domini  1594,  ed.  by  Desmond 
Bland.  English  Reprints  Series.  Liverpool 
U.P.  pp.  xxv+  106.  40s. 


Court  thought  of  as  England’s  third 
university,  and  an  important  aspect 
of  the  revels,  stressed  by  the  editor, 
was  that  they  were  considered  edu¬ 
cative.  This  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
participation  seems  to  have  been 
compulsory.  Young  gentlemen,  some 
perhaps  future  courtiers  or  even 
statesmen,  hereby  obtained  practice 
in  many  social  arts  and  graces.  Thus 
the  text  shows  a  strong  emphasis  on 
formalities,  such  as  the  correct  order, 
as  well  as  the  correct  conduct,  of 
processions  at  the  court  of  the  student 
elected  to  be  ‘the  High  and  Mighty 
Prince  of  Purpoole’.  Letters  of  invi¬ 
tation  or  congratulation  are  included, 
speeches  from  the  ambassadors  to  the 
Prince,  and  greetings  from  the  Prince 
to  his  visitors,  all  done  in  courtly 
style.  On  3  January  the  nobility  of 
England  were  received  and  entertained 
correctly,  with  a  ‘device’  or  show 
representing  the  theme  of  Amity, 
after  which  the  Prince  created  knights. 
The  Prince  is  found  in  council  with 
his  advisers,  who,  putting  into  practice 
their  training  in  rhetoric,  make 
persuasive  pleas  for  war, 'or  philosophy, 
or  other  suitably  princely  activities. 
The  Prince  goes  on  progress,  much 
as  Elizabeth  herself  did,  and  he 
receives  a  delegation  supposedly  from 
Russia.  As  the  grand  climax  comes 
the  masque  of  Proteus,  and,  at  last, 
the  young  men  participating  in  these 
educative  revels  are  congratulated  by 
the  Queen. 

The  Renaissance,  by  Tucker  Brooke 
and  Matthias  A.  Shaaber  originally 
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appeared  in  1948  as  Volume  II  of  A 
Literary  History  of  England ,  edited  by 
Albert  C.  Baugh.  A  second  edition4 
appeared  last  year,  intended  ‘to 
bring  the  book  in  line  with  the  most 
recent  scholarship’.  Both  Brooke  and 
Shaaber  have  died  since  1948,  so  that 
the  revision  has  been  undertaken  by 
other  scholars.  There  are  small 
changes  in  the  text,  but  most  of  the 
additions  are  to  be  found  in  a  supple¬ 
ment.  The  book  ranges  from  the  early 
Tudors  to  Milton.  For  this  chapter  of 
YW  the  most  relevant  part  is  ‘The 
Reign  of  Elizabeth’,  which  includes 
chapters  on  the  Elizabethan  lyric, 
verse  narrative,  prose  narrative, 
‘miscellaneous  prose’,  Sidney  and 
the  sonneteers,  Spenser,  and  the 
Spenserians. 

Kenneth  Muir’s  Introduction  to 
Elizabethati  Literature,5  published  last 
year,  does  not  purport  to  be  a  literary 
history.  After  a  short  introductory 
chapter  on  the  social  and  literary 
history  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  space 
is  devoted  mainly  to  writers  of 
‘intrinsic  interest’.  In  most  cases,  Muir 
gives  a  short  account  of  the  chosen 
author’s  career,  before  appraising  his 
work.  The  writers  of  the  early  years 
of  the  reign,  few  or  none  of  whom  are 
exciting,  are  omitted,  and  ‘Spenser’ 
claims  attention  first.  Then  come  the 
following:  (1)  ‘Sidney  and  the  sonnet¬ 
eers’,  Greville  being  given  promi¬ 
nence  among  the  latter;  (2)  ‘Two 
Professional  Poets’,  Daniel  and 
Drayton;  (3)  a  chapter  on  the 
miscellanies  and  song  books,  and  the 
poetry  of  Raleigh,  Chapman,  Sir  John 
Davies,  Donne,  and  some  minor 

4  A  Literary  History  of  England,  second 
edition,  ed.  by  Albert  C.  Baugh.  Volume  II: 
The  Renaissance  1500-1660,  by  Tucker 
Brooke  and  Matthias  A.  Shaaber.  Routledge 
&  Kegan  Paul.  1967.  pp.  x+381+40  (sup¬ 
plement) +xxi  (index).  Paperback  2D. 

5  Introduction  to  Elizabethan  Literature,  by 

Kenneth  Muir.  Random  House.  1967.  pp. 
207.  $2.25. 


figures;  (4)  ‘Prose  Writers’,  including 
some  major  translators  (Hoby, 
Holland,  North),  the  recusant  writers 
and  religious  polemicists,  Hooker, 
Hakluyt,  the  writers  of  treatises  on 
rhetoric,  the  narrators  (Painter  and 
others),  and  the  essayists  (including 
Bacon).  Muir  then  turns  to  the  drama, 
giving  his  penultimate  chapter  to 
Lyly,  Peele,  Marlowe,  Greene,  Lodge, 
Nashe,  Kyd,  and  Jonson,  and  his  last 
to  ‘The  Elizabethan  Shakespeare’. 

The  only  surprising  thing  about  the 
publication  of  Hallett  Smith’s 
Elizabethan  Poetry  in  a  paperback 
edition6  is  that,  though  originally 
published  as  long  ago  as  1952,  it  has 
not  appeared  in  this  form  before. 
For  the  book  is  surely  essential  read¬ 
ing,  as  being  the  one  which  gives  the 
keenest  insights  into  the  conventions 
governing  a  wide  (though  not  the 
complete)  range  of  Elizabethan  poetic 
genres.  The  chapter  on  Pastoral 
provides  one  of  the  best  introductions 
to  The  Shepheardes  Calender,  poems 
in  England’s  Helicon,  and  others  in 
that  kind.  There  is  a  discussion  of  two 
main  kinds  of  love  poetry,  the 
Ovidian  (Marlowe’s  Hero  and 
Leander,  Shakespeare’s  Venus  and 
Adonis,  etc.)  and  the  Petrarchan  (the 
sequences  of  Watson,  Sidney, 
Shakespeare,  etc.).  In  the  chapter  on 
satire  Smith  changes  direction  some¬ 
what,  since  he  connects  this  genre  less 
with  literary  tradition  than  with 
social  environment,  that  being,  pri¬ 
marily,  its  fons  et  origo.  He  also  goes 
into  lyric,  exploring  the  idea  that 
music  was  a  formative  influence  on 
Elizabethan  poetry,  transforming  (for 
example)  the  jog-trot  of  the  old 
‘fourteener’.  Finally,  he  comes  to  the 
‘kind’  that,  in  Elizabethan  eyes,  was 
pre-eminent.  The  chapter  on  Heroic 

6  Elizabethan  Poetry,  by  Hallett  Smith. 
Ann  Arbor  Paperbacks.  Michigan  U.P. 
Cresset  Press  through  Barrie  &  Rockliff.  pp. 
x+355.  $2.45.  18j. 
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poetry,  which  ‘reconciled  imagination 
and  conscience’,  stresses  its  moral 
importance,  the  fact  that  Hercules’s 
choice  (between  Virtue  and  Pleasure) 
was  influential,  and  the  tendency  to 
read  earlier  epic  as  moral  allegory. 
It  also  discusses  the  contributions  of 
Harington  in  his  translation  of 
Orlando  Furioso  and  of  Spenser  in 
The  Faerie  Queene. 

The  understanding  of  sixteenth- 
century  poetry  requires  more  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  various  schemes, 
tropes,  and  figures  used.  It  does  not, 
for  example,  complete  the  task  of 
differentiating  the  quality  of  Spenser 
from  that  of  Churchyard.  Yet  to 
know  what  these  poets  knew  of 
rhetoric,  the  books  on  the  subject 
which  they  studied  at  school  and 
university,  and  the  principles  they 
put  into  practice  with  varying  degrees 
of  style-consciousness  is  a  step  on  the 
right  road.  For  this  reason,  Lee  A. 
Sonnino’s  A  Flandbook  to  Sixteenth- 
Century  Rhetoric1  will  prove  an 
essential  adjunct  to  Renaissance 
studies.  It  comprises  a  series  of 
indexes,  very  well  cross-referenced. 
The  first  and  bulkiest  is  a  list  of 
figures  alphabetically  ordered  under 
their  Latin  names,  with  definitions 
from  classical  and  Renaissance  trea¬ 
tises  on  rhetoric  and  examples  from 
the  same  quarter.  There  follows  a  list 
of  Greek  names  for  figures.  Then 
comes  a  section  on  Style:  (1)  the  three 
divisions  (high,  middle  and  low),  and 
(2)  aspects  of  style  (the  pointed,  the 
clear,  the  brief,  the  copious,  etc.).  This 
is  followed  by  one  on  Genre  (comedy, 
elegiac,  epitaph,  etc.).  A  Bibliography 
figures  in  an  unusual  central  position, 
and  covers  (1)  rhetorical  text-books 
used  in  sixteenth-century  schools  and 
universities,  (2)  important  European 
Renaissance  treatises  on  poetry,  (3) 

7  A  Handbook  to  Sixteenth-Century  Rhe¬ 
toric,  by  Lee  A.  Sonnino.  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  pp.  ix-f  277.  £2  10j. 


rhetorical  text-books  of  the  English 
Renaissance,  and  (4)  other  works 
used  by  the  author.  After  this  Sonnino 
catalogues  the  ‘Major  Systems  for 
Dividing  the  Material  of  Traditional 
Rhetoric’,  that  is,  the  systems  of  the 
Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  Quintilian, 
Trapezuntus,  Scaliger,  Ramus,  and 
Melanchthon.  Then  comes  the  section 
most  useful  to  the  baffled  beginner,  a 
‘Descriptive  Index  of  Tropes  and 
Schemes’,  put  in  ‘to  assist  the  reader 
to  identify  a  trope  or  scheme  if  he  has 
a  description  of  it  but  does  not  have 
its  name’.  Finally,  indexes  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian  terms  are  provided. 
In  connexion  with  this  subject,  an 
interesting  article  on  the  educative 
function  of  rhetoric  in  prose  and 
poetry  is  Kirsty  Cochrane’s  ‘Orpheus 
Applied’  (RES).  The  Orpheus  myth 
in  the  sixteenth  century  was  an 
important  part  of  the  humanist  theory 
of  music.  It  was  also  ‘used  to  support 
the  idea  that  language  has  a  power  for 
creative  good’.  Orpheus’s  eloquence, 
as  well  as  his  music,  is  persuasive. 
The  goal  of  rhetoric,  for  such  men  as 
Thomas  Wilson,  George  Puttenham, 
Richard  Willes,  and  Henry  Peacham, 
is  to  persuade  us  to  virtue. 

The  publication  of  anthologies 
continues  unabated.  Two  of  poetry 
will  be  noted  here,  while  those  con¬ 
taining  prose  are  reserved  for  the  last 
section  of  this  chapter.  Robert  M. 
Bender’s  edition  of  Five  Courtier 
Poets  of  the  English  Renaissance, 8 
published  in  1967,  contains  poems  by 
Wyatt,  Surrey,  Sidney,  Greville,  and 
Raleigh.  M.  M.  Reese’s  edition  of 
Elizabethan  Verse  Romances,9  in¬ 
tended  for  sixth-formers  and  under¬ 
graduates,  includes  Daniel’s  Complaint 
of  Rosamond,  Lodge’s  Scy lias’s  Meta- 

8  Five  Courtier  Poets  of  the  English  Ren¬ 
aissance,  ed.  by  Robert  M.  Bender.  Washing¬ 
ton  Square  Press.  1967.  pp.  671.  $8.95. 

9  Elizabethan  Verse  Romances,  ed.  by  M. 
M.  Reese.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp. 
vii  +  275.  £1  8s.  Limp,  12 s.  6 d. 
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morphosis,  Marlowe’s  Hero  and 
Leander,  Shakespeare’s  Venus  and 
Adonis,  Drayton’s  Endymion  and 
Phoebe,  and  Marston’s  The  Meta¬ 
morphosis  of  Pygmalion’s  Image.  Of 
these  all  but  the  first,  Daniel’s  histori¬ 
cal  poem,  are  based  on  myths  and 
stand  in  the  Ovidian  tradition.  They 
are  all  pleasurable,  and  many  carry 
us  away  from  the  idea,  sometimes 
overemphasized,  that  Elizabethan 
love  poetry  is  all  about  ideal  love, 
about  soul  rather  than  body,  and 
about  the  chastity  of  women  as 
observed  by  men.  Carpe  diem  persua¬ 
sion  is  here  at  a  high  premium,  though, 
as  Reese  points  out  in  his  introduction, 
some  of  his  authors,  such  as  Drayton, 
do  try  to  show  that  an  erotic  romance 
does  not  have  to  be  lewd  and  that  love 
can  transcend  desire.  This  volume  is 
equipped  with  short  biographies  of 
the  six  poets  represented,  and  a  line- 
by-line  glossing  of  their  poems.  There 
is  also  a  list  of  ‘Further  Reading’. 

Raymond  Williams’s  ‘Pastoral  and 
Counter-Pastoral’  ( CritQ )  contains  a 
general  discussion  of  the  genre, 
covering  a  wide  field  up  to  Crabbe,  and 
including  Arcadia,  The  Shepheardes 
Calender,  and  other  Elizabethan 
works. 

Michael  J.  B.  Allen  in  ‘The  Chase’ 
(CL)  traces  this  metaphor  in  Renais¬ 
sance  literature,  giving  illustrations 
from  Ronsard,  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
and  other  European  and  English  love 
poets. 

Sacvan  Bercovitch  in  ‘Empedocles 
and  the  English  Renaissance’  ( SP ) 
studies  the  evidence  that  various 
writers  of  the  period,  including,  for 
example,  Spenser  and  Harvey,  were 
influenced  by  the  philosophy  of 
Empedocles. 

W.  J.  Carlton  in‘Charactery’(AcS0 
notes  uses  of  this  term,  coined  by 
Timothy  Bright  in  1588  to  describe 
his  shorthand,  in  Elizabethan  and 
later  writing. 


A.  L.  Soen’s  ‘Two  Rapier  Points’ 
( N&O )  analyses  Elizabethan  fighting 
methods,  with  some  reference  to  the 
illustrated  fencing  manuals. 

2.  SIDNEY 

Roger  Howell’s  study10  of  Sidney’s 
political  career  and  ideas  is  the  work 
of  a  historian  interested  primarily  in 
the  impact  of  ‘the  Shepherd  Knight’, 
as  he  calls  him,  on  the  Elizabethans. 
Sidney’s  actual  political  achievement 
is  negligible  compared  with  that  of  his 
father,  and  the  ideas  set  out  in  his 
political  writings,  the  fragmentary 
Discourse  on  Irish  Affairs,  the  letter 
on  the  Alenpon  marriage,  and  the 
Defence  of  Leicester  are  not  outstand¬ 
ing.  Why  then  his  strong  appeal?  Apart 
from  his  character  which  won  him 
friends,  and  his  death  which  moved 
friends  and  enemies  alike,  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  Protestant  activism  was, 
Howell  shows,  the  chief  reason  for  it. 
He  was  a  political  idealist.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Elizabeth  was  wary  of  him. 
He  was  too  committed,  too  little  the 
diplomat,  to  be  a  useful  administrator, 
as  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  been.  This 
book  includes  some  discussion  of 
Sidney  as  a  man  of  letters.  Howell 
does  not  set  out  to  make  an  original 
contribution  to  literary  criticism,  and, 
inevitably,  his  best  chapter  in  this 
section  is  on  Sidney’s  political  ideas, 
and  ideas  about  science,  superstition, 
and  religion. 

Another  study  with  biographical 
interest  is  Richard  A.  Lanham’s 
‘Sidney:  the  Ornament  of  his  Age’ 
(. SoRA ,  1967).  This  long  article 

delineates  Sidney  as  a  historical,  as 
distinct  from  a  legendary,  personality. 
A  re-examination  of  the  known  bio¬ 
graphical  facts  shows  that  his  repu¬ 
tation  has  been  romantically  inflated. 

Robert  Kimbrough  and  Philip 

10  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  Shepherd  Knight, 
by  Roger  Howell.  London:  Hutchinson. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown,  pp.  viii  +  308.  £2  lO.t. 
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Murphy  in  ‘The  Helmingham  Hall 
Manuscript  of  Sidney’s  The  Lady  of 
May ’  ( RenD )  provide  a  commentary 
on,  and  a  transcription  of,  the  version 
of  the  text  found  in  the  manuscript  of 
work  by  Sidney  discovered  in  1961  by 
Miss  Jean  Robertson. 

Sidney’s  Apologie  for  Poetrie  first 
appeared  in  Olney’s  unauthorized 
edition.  The  first  authorized  one, 
Ponsonby’s,  appeared  later  in  the 
same  year,  1595,  under  the  title  The 
Defence  of  Poesie.  Of  this  the  Scolar 
Press  has  issued  a  facsimile.11  As 
several  other  facsimiles  from  the  same 
new  press  will  be  mentioned  later  in 
this  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  remark 
here  that  they  reach  a  high  standard 
of  reproduction,  and  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  value  for  money,  com¬ 
pare  favourably  with  their  rivals. 

Katherine  Duncan-Jones  in  ‘A 
Note  on  Irish  Poets  and  the  Sidneys’ 
(. ES )  connects  Sidney’s  letter  written 
on  behalf  of  a  ‘poore  stranger 
musicien’  with  the  reference  in  the 
Apology  to  the  ‘blind  crowder’.  But 
she  also  points  out  that  he  may  have 
followed  his  father  in  being  sometimes 
hostile  to  Irish  poets  of  this  kind. 

Claudio  Pontedera’s  article  on 
‘Poetica  e  poesia’  in  the  Apology  was 
published  in  1967  in  Annali  di  Ca’ 
Foscari. 

Visvanath  Chatterjee’s  ‘Sidney  and 
the  Critical  Tradition’  (in  the  new 
publication,  Essays  and  Studies,  of  the 
Department  of  English,  Jadavpur 
University,  Calcutta)  relates  the 
Apology  to  the  classical  and  Italian 
theories  of  poetry  on  which  it  drew, 
illustrating  the  manner  in  which 
Sidney,  virtually  from  scratch,  created 
a  critical  tradition  for  England. 
Chatterjee  thinks  his  claim  to  be  the 
father  of  English  criticism  greater 
than  Dryden’s. 

11  The  Defence  of  Poesie,  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  Scolar  Press,  sigs  A4-K2.  17.v.  6 d. 
Paperback  6s.  6d. 


‘To  the  matter  of  the  classical  epic 
the  Renaissance  added  a  new  subject, 
love’;  and  it  is  with  heroic  love  in 
Sidney’s  Arcadia  and  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queene  that  Mark  Rose’s  book12  is 
concerned.  In  his  opening  chapter  he 
deals  with  Renaissance  ideas  about 
love  in  general.  It  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  sin  of  the  flesh,  an  irrational 
passion,  a  disease,  and,  on  the  other, 
it  was  the  ‘holy  fire’  of  Castiglione’s 
Bembo,  while  in  some  English  hand¬ 
books,  such  as  Edmund  Tilney’s,  it 
was  also  regarded  as  a  part  of 
marriage.  In  both  versions  of  Arcadia, 
Rose  shows,  Sidney  was  concerned 
with  the  morality  of  passionate  love, 
though  in  the  second  he  gives  to  it, 
and  to  his  lover-heroes,  more  dignity 
than  they  originally  had.  His  various 
stories,  comic  and  serious,  illustrate 
various  attempts  to  reconcile  reason 
and  passion,  while  the  debate  of 
Cecropia  and  Pamela  is  of  central 
importance. 

Elizabeth  Dipple  writes  on 
‘Harmony  and  Pastoral’  ( ELH )  in  the 
old  Arcadia. 

Alan  D.  Isler  makes  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  analysis  of  Arcadia  in 
four  articles.  In  ‘Heroic  Poetry  and 
Sidney’s  Two  Arcadias ’  ( PMLA )  he 
considers  the  old  and  new  versions  in 
relation  to  the  genre  of  Elizabethan 
heroic  poetry.  Sidney  is  concerned  not 
only  with  its  form  but  with  its 
function,  which  is  to  inspire  virtue. 
Isler  believes  that  both  versions  are 
successful  according  to  Elizabethan 
criteria.  His  ‘The  Allegory  of  the 
Hero’  (SP)  contains  similar  points. 
Here  he  studies  Pyrocles,  Musidorus, 
and  some  other  figures  in  the  two 
Arcadias,  showing  that  ‘the  hero’ 
stands  in  ‘the  best  tradition  of  classi¬ 
cal  and  Renaissance  heroic  poems, 
[being]  built  upon  courage-wisdom. 

12  Heroic  Love.  Studies  in  Sidney  and 
Spenser,  by  Mark  Rose.  Harvard  U.P.  pp. 
vii+156.  $4.75. 
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passion-reason,  Achilles-Ulysses,  and 
related  polarities’.  In  ‘Moral  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  the  Family’  ( HLQ )  Isler 
bears  in  mind  Sidney’s  moral  stand¬ 
point,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
Christian  ideal  of  passion  ruled  by 
reason,  studying  Basilius  and  his 
household.  Finally  in  ‘Sidney, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  “Slain-Not 
Slain” \UTQ)  he  tackles  the  commons’ 
revolt  in  Arcadia ,  an  episode  which 
has  disturbed  modern  critics  on 
account  of  the  cruelly  facetious 
manner  in  which  Sidney  describes  the 
physical  pain  visited  by  the  aristocrats 
on  the  rabble.  He  compares  with  it  the 
passages  describing  Talus’s  attacks  on 
the  ‘lawlesse  multitude’  in  The  Faerie 
Queene,  Book  V,  and  certain  of 
Shakespeare’s  ‘mob’  scenes.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  Sidney’s  description  is  to  be 
read  as  comedy  which  excludes 
involvement  with  the  sufferers. 

Sherod  M.  Cooper  Jr.’s  short  book. 
The  Sonnets  of  ‘  Astrophel  and  Stella’,13 
shares  in  equal  proportions  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  careful 
statistical  analysis.  It  started  life  as  a 
thesis,  a  fact  most  apparent  in  the 
rather  arid  cataloguing  in  the  chapters 
on  versification,  rhyme  schemes,  and 
vocabulary,  and  also  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  chapters  according  to  such 
categories,  an  arrangement  which 
tends  to  separate  different  elements  in 
Sidney’s  style,  so  that  ‘style’  is  not 
always  grasped  as  a  complex  whole. 
This  said,  it  may  be  added  that  such 
conscientious  spade-work  produces 
some  fertile  ideas.  Chapter  I  conveys 
clearly  the  key  Sidneian  principle  of 
art  as  an  enhancement  of  nature. 
Chapter  II  provides  a  cogent  argument 
to  the  effect  that  the  sonnets  of 
Astrophel  and  Stella  are  not  sequential, 
and  that  Sidney’s  approach  is  not 
necessarily  consistent.  Later  chapters 

13  The  Sonnets  of  ‘Astrophel  and  Stella’ .  A 
Stylistic  Study,  by  Sherod  M.  Cooper,  Jr. 
Mouton.  pp.  183.  26  Dutch  Guilders. 


give  analyses  of  the  metre,  the  use  of 
trochees,  the  pauses,  the  run-on  lines, 
the  fifteen  Petrarchan  schemes  used, 
the  variety  of  diction,  the  rhetorical 
figures  (especially  the  figures  of 
repetition),  and  the  imagery  (as 
distinct  from  the  rhetorical  figures). 
All  this  is  useful.  For  example,  the 
conclusion  that  Sidney  uses  more 
nature  imagery  than  scholars  usually 
admit  could  probably  have  been 
shown  only  by  one  prepared  to  index 
the  images  as  Cooper  has  done.  He 
also  provides  a  chapter  on  English  and 
French  influences  on  Sidney’s  style. 

3.  SPENSER 

Franklin  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  in 
‘Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Zachary 
Jones’  (S'®,  investigates  Jones,  the 
Elizabethan  gentleman,  lawyer,  and 
translator  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Spenser  circle  and  who  also  evidently 
had  some  contact  with  Shakespeare. 

Anna  Maria  Crino,  in  ‘La  Relazione 
Barducci-Ubaldini  sullTmpresa  d’lrl- 
anda’  {EM),  publishes  an  Italian 
document  on  Irish  affairs,  written  by 
Petruccio  Ubaldini,  which  D.N.B. 
describes  as  lost.  It  serves  as  an 
oblique  commentary  on  Spenser’s 
advocacy  of  Lord  Gray  in  his  View  of 
the  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

Harry  Berger  Jr.’s  edition  of  essays 
on  Spenser  14  in  the  series  Twentieth 
Century  Views  is  prefaced  by  his 
comments  on  aspects  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  imagination  which  bear  on  the 
poems,  and  comprises  articles  or 
chapters  from  books,  all,  with  the 
exception  of  his  own,  published  in  or 
after  1956.  He  has  chosen  ‘interpre¬ 
tative  studies’,  that  is,  those  centred 
on  individual  passages  or  poems.  He 
has  spread  his  attention  evenly,  with 
four  essays  on  the  minor  or  shorter 
poems  and  one  apiece  on  each  book 

14  Spenser.  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays, 
ed.  by  Harry  Berger,  Jr.  Prentice-Hall.  pp. 
vii+182.  $4.95. 
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of  The  Faerie  Queene  including  the 
Mutability  Cantos.  These  will  be 
mentioned  separately  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  places  below. 

The  Scolar  Press  have  issued  a 
facsimile  of  the  first  edition  of  The 
Shepheardes  Calender.15  In  Berger’s 
collection  is  included  A.  C.  Hamilton’s 
article  on  the  argument  of  The 
Shepheardes  Calender ,  summed  up  as 
‘the  rejection  of  the  pastoral  life  for 
the  truly  dedicated  life  in  the  world’, 
first  published  in  1956  (TIL XXXVII. 
156).  Colin’s  eulogy  of  Elizabeth  in 
the  April  eclogue  is  handled  in 
Thomas  Cain’s  ‘The  Strategy  of 
Praise’  ( SEL ).  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
rhetorical  structure.  This  is  ‘an  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  invention,  disposition,  and 
elocution  of  the  school-theme  laus\ 

Don  Cameron  Allen’s  essays  on 
“‘The  March  Eclogue”  of  The 
Shepheardes  Calender ’  and  ‘ Muio - 
potmos,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Butterflie, 
reappear  in  the  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Image  and  Meaning ,16 
first  published  in  1960  (Y W  XLI. 
149). 

Spenser’s  Complaints  and  the  elegies 
Daphnaida  and  Astrophel are  discussed 
by  William  Nelson  in  the  reprint  of  a 
chapter  from  his  book,  first  published 
in  1963  ( YW  XLIV.  182),  in  Harry 
Berger’s  collection  of  essays  (see  note 
14).  Haruhiko  Fujii’s  article  on  the 
elegy  on  Sidney,  ‘Spenser’s  Astrophel 
and  Renaissance  Ways  of  Idealiza¬ 
tion’,  is  published  in  SELit. 

Spenser’s  Amoretti  and  Epithala- 
mion ,17  published  in  1595,  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  facsimile,  by  the  Scolar  Press, 

15  The  Shepheardes  Calender  1579,  by 
Edmund  Spenser.  Scolar  Press,  pp.  iv  +  54. 
25  s. 

16  Image  and  Meaning:  Metaphoric  Tradi¬ 
tions  in  Renaissance  Poetry,  by  Don  Cam¬ 
eron  Allen.  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  pp.  viii  + 
248.  $6.95. 

17  Amoretti  and  Epithalamion,  by  Edmund 
Spenser.  Scolar  Press,  sigs.  *[  1-4,  A1-H8. 
£1  8j.  Paperback  8i.  64. 


from  the  first  edition,  in  the  British 
Museum.  Richard  Neuse’s  article  on 
Epithalamion,  originally  published  in 
1966  {YW  XLVII.  176)  is  included  in 
Berger’s  collection  (see  note  14). 
Wolfgang  Clemen  18  indicates  a  two¬ 
fold  uniqueness  in  the  poem.  It  could 
not  have  been  written  as  early  as  the 
1560s,  70s,  or  80s,  for  it  is,  in  part, 
the  product  of  a  literary  development, 
and  represents  the  ‘culmination’  of 
Elizabethan  poetry.  Its  uniqueness  is 
also  the  result  of  Spenser’s  own  art: 
Clemen  considers  it  his  most  perfect 
work.  The  long  poem  immediately 
before  Spenser  often  failed  in  sus¬ 
tained  power:  tedious  passages  are  all 
too  common.  Spenser’s  epithalamion 
is  more  unified  and  orderly  than,  say, 
Bartholomew  Yong’s.  The  central 
figure  of  the  bride,  the  refrain,  such 
recurrent  motifs  as  ‘rejoicing’  and 
‘singing’,  serve  to  unify.  Spenser  also 
makes  skilled  use  of  the  passage  of 
time,  makes  the  outer  match  the  inner 
events,  and  in  fact  achieves  a  masterly 
structure.  For  A.  R.  Cirillo,  writing 
in  ‘Spenser’s  Epithalamion :  The  Har¬ 
monious  Universe  of  Love’  {SEL),  the 
poem  ‘embodies  the  theme  of  har¬ 
mony’:  it  is  a  hymn,  ‘a  song  which 
surges  forward  in  a  series  of  musically 
sweeping  stanzas  and  images,  fusing 
or  harmonizing  the  principal  pagan 
and  Christian  themes  associated  with 
the  genre’.  ‘Structure  and  Ceremony’ 
in  this  poem  is  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  Max  A.  Wickert  {ELH). 

M.  L.  Wine’s  analysis  of  Prothala- 
mion,  which  pays  special  attention  to 
the  refrain,  and  which  was  originally 
published  in  1962  {YW  XLIII.  152), 
is  reprinted  in  Berger’s  collection  (see 
note  14). 

In  an  article  on  ‘The  Spenserian 
Dynamics’  {SEL),  Harry  Berger 

18  In  The  Poetic  Tradition.  Essays  on  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  Poetry,  ed.  by  Don 
Cameron  Allen  and  Henry  T.  Rowell.  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  pp.  vi+142.  $5.95. 
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claims  that  ‘Spenser’s  view  of  experi¬ 
ence  is  based  on  a  very  old  and 
familiar  topic,  the  discordia  concors, 
though  what  he  does  with  it  is  new 
and  unique,  and  in  some  important 
ways  quite  modern’.  He  sees  it  as  the 
dynamic  and  central  impulse  of 
Spenser's  thought,  giving  illustrations 
from  Colin  Clouts  Come  Home 
Againe,  and  various  books  of  The 
Faerie  Queene,  especially  III,  IV,  and 
V.  Berger  also  writes  on  ‘Archaism, 
Immortality,  and  the  Muse  in 
Spenser’s  Poetry’  (YR). 

Paul  Alpers’s  review  article  in  EIC, 
subtitled  ‘How  to  read  The  Faerie 
Queene ’,  covers  recent  work  and 
laments  the  difficulties  still  left  stand- 
in  the  reader’s  path.  Rudolf  B. 
Gottfried  in  ‘Our  New  Poet:  Arche¬ 
typal  Criticism  and  The  Faerie  Queene ’ 
( PMLA )  attacks  the  application  of 
Northrop  Frye’s  principles  to  the 
poem,  and  shows  that,  in  respect  of  re¬ 
current  images,  etc.,  A.  C.  Hamilton’s 
approach  is  more  useful.  Judith 
Dundas,  in  ‘The  Rhetorical  Basis  of 
Spenser’s  Imagery’  ( SEL ),  realizing 
that  recent  critics,  in  reaction  against 
their  romantic  predecessors,  have 
underestimated  the  pictorial  in  the 
imagery  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  points 
out  that  he  was  writing  in  a  ‘pictorial 
tradition’.  Descriptive  images,  visual 
illusion,  are  part  of  the  ut  pictura 
poesis  principle  of  the  Renaissance, 
while  Renaissance  painting  also  en¬ 
courages  us  to  regard  Spenser  as 
‘unashamedly  a  painter’  even  while 
he  writes  as  storyteller. 

Current  assessments  of  Spenser’s 
world-picture  are  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  heritage  of  western  literature 
is  wholly  classical  and  Hebrew- 
Christian.  Blossom  Feinstein  in  ‘ The 
Faerie  Queene  and  the  cosmogonies 
of  the  Near  East’  ( JHI )  points  out 
that  there  are  passages  which  cannot 
be  so  explained.  The  affirmation  of 
‘chaos  as  a  source  of  creation’,  of 


‘disorder  as  a  value  equal  to  that  of 
order’,  and  of  ‘the  creative  principle 
as  double  and  sexual  in  nature’  in 
sixteenth-century  poetry  derive  from 
the  cultures  of  the  Near  East,  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  Phoenicia,  and  Persia. 
Spenser’s  depictions  of  dragons,  sea 
hybrids,  and  grotesque  creatures  are 
closer  to  eastern  myths  than  to  those 
of  the  classical  west.  His  emblems  of 
chaos — the  cup  of  wine  and  water,  the 
serpent,  crocodile,  cave,  den,  abyss, 
boar,  fire,  wind,  noise,  darkness, 
storm — are  amongst  those  that  ‘stem 
ultimately  from  the  Near  East  and  its 
Renaissance  progenies,  the  emblems 
and  poetic  images’. 

‘The  outward  form  of  poetry 
becomes  the  inseparable  expression  of 
the  inward  meaning.’  Pauline  Parker 
in  ‘The  Image  of  Direction  in  Dante, 
Spenser  and  Milton’  {EM)  contrasts 
the  three  poets.  All  use  images  of 
journeying  or  direction.  But  Dante 
writes  of  regeneration  and  Milton  of 
degeneration,  while  Spenser  is  differ¬ 
entiated  from  both,  in  that  in  The 
Faerie  Queene  he  deals  with  the  soul 
under  temptation. 

Earl  John  Clark’s  ‘Spenser’s  “To 
the  Right  Honourable  Earle  of 
Cumberland”’  ( Expl )  is  on  this 
dedicatory  sonnet  prefaced  to  The 
Faerie  Queene. 

The  heroine  of  Book  I  of  The  Faerie 
Queene  is  studied  in  connexion  with 
the  Queen  in  Lawrence  Rosinger’s 
‘Spenser’s  Una  and  Queen  Elizabeth’ 
( ELN ).  E.  Theodor  Sehrt’s  ‘Der  Wald 
des  Irrtums’  ( Anglia )  is  on  the 
allegory  of  the  wandering  wood  or 
wood  of  error  which  figures  in  the 
first  canto.  He  relates  it  to  the  woods 
in  Chaucer,  Ariosto,  and  other  of 
Spenser’s  predecessors,  and  those  in 
such  emblem  books  as  Whitney’s 
(1586).  He  also  defines  the  meaning  of 
the  various  different  trees.  Donald 
Cheney’s  close  commentary  on  the 
opening  and  the  first  five  cantos  of 
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Book  I  is  a  reprint  of  a  section  of  his 
book  of  1966  (YW  XLV1I.  178) 
included  in  Berger’s  collection  (see 
note  14).  D.  Douglas  Waters,  in 
‘“Mistress  Missa”,  Duessa,  and  the 
Anagogical  Allegory  ...  of  Book 
I’  ( PLL ),  contends  that  ‘Duessa’s 
“scarlot  whore”  characteristics  of 
duplicity,  treachery,  and  lechery  have 
symbolic  import’:  she  is  the  Mass 
personified  not  only  as  whore  but  as 
witch.  Robert  A.  Bryan  in  ‘Apostasy 
and  the  Fourth  Bead-Man’  ( ELN , 
1967)  studies  this  minor  figure  (in 
The  Faerie  Queene,  I.  x.  40),  who 
rescues  ‘faultie’  captives  from  the 
Saracens.  ‘Faultie’  has  puzzled  com¬ 
mentators.  Bryan  helpfully  cites  travel 
literature  in  explaining  that  some 
Christians  in  captivity  repudiated 
their  faith  for  Mohammedanism. 

Maurice  Evans’s  discussion  of 
Guyon’s  fall  and  the  role  of  the 
Palmer  in  Book  II,  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  1961  (T IV  XLII.  148), 
reappears  in  Berger’s  collection  (see 
note  14).  Jerry  Leath  Mills  in  ‘A 
Source  for  Spenser’s  Anamnestes’ 
(PQ)  supplies  a  note  on  the  boy  in 
canto  ix,  stanza  58,  of  this  book.  He 
attends  Eumnestes,  or  memory,  and 
is  himself  recollection  or  inquiry,  that 
is,  one  who  assists  the  work  of  the 
memory  (an  idea  suggested  to  Mills 
by  Thomas  Blenerhasset’s  The  Second 
Part  of  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates 
(1578)).  John  P.  Cutts’s  ‘Spenser’s 
Mermaids’  (ELN)  is  on  the  adaptation 
of  the  classical  myth  of  the  sirens  in 
the  episode  where  the  mermaids 
confront  Guyon  in  The  Faerie  Queene, 
II.  xii.  31. 

Mark  Rose’s  book  (see  note  12) 
naturally  concentrates  on  the  best  and 
longest  of  the  love  stories  in  The 
Faerie  Queene,  that  of  Britomart  and 
Artegall,  though  others,  such  as 
Amoret’s,  are  not  excluded.  He  shows 
how  both  Britomart  and  Artegall 
progress  in  the  art  of  noble  love  until 


they  reach  the  typically  English  and 
typically  Spenserian  goal  which  is 
married  love.  Unlike  C.  S.  Lewis, 
Rose  sees  in  The  Faerie  Queene  no 
struggle  between  courtly  love  and 
married  love.  Spenser,  he  thinks,  is 
concerned  with  the  transformation 
of  passionate  (or  ‘courtly’)  love  into 
married  love.  Mary  Adelaide  Grellner 
in  ‘Britomart’s  Quest  for  Maturity’ 
(SEL)  concentrates  on  the  pivotal 
incident  in  The  Faerie  Queene,  III, 
xii,  where  the  heroine  rescues  Amoret 
from  the  House  of  Busirane.  The 
Mask  of  Cupid  is  important  in  her 
psychological  development,  and  she 
attains  by  mastering  these  ‘ydle 
shewes’  a  self-mastery  which  prepares 
her  for  the  vision  in  the  Temple  of 
Isis.  R.  N.  Ringler  in  ‘Dryden  at  the 
House  of  Busirane'  (ES)  indicates 
echoes  in  All  for  Love  of  The  Faerie 
Queene,  III,  xii.  A.  R.  Cirillo  in  a 
short  note,  ‘Spenser’s  “Faire  Flerma- 
phrodite ”’  (PQ),  suggests  that  this 
figure  in  the  cancelled  ending  of 
Book  III  may  have  been  inspired  by  a 
statue  by  Farnese. 

Kathleen  Williams’s  article  dealing 
with  ‘some  uses  of  myth’  in  Books  III 
and  IV,  published  in  1961  (YW XLII. 
149),  is  reprinted  in  Berger’s  collec¬ 
tion  (see  note  14). 

Harry  Berger  Jr.’s  ‘Two  Spenserian 
Retrospects:  The  Antique  Temple  of 
Venus  and  the  Primitive  Marriage  of 
Rivers’  (TSLL)  overlaps  with,  and 
follows  on  from,  his  article,  mentioned 
above,  in  SEL.  He  stresses  again 
discordia  concors  and  provides  a 
detailed  reading  of  The  Faerie  Queene, 
IV,  x  and  xi,  the  cantos  on  the  marri¬ 
age  of  rivers  and  the  Temple  of  Venus. 
He  comments  particularly  on  the 
primitive  mythology  used  here. 

T.  K.  Dunseath’s  book19  defending 
Book  V  lifts  the  emphasis  from  where 

19  Spenser’s  Allegory  of  Justice  in  Book  V 
of ‘The  Faerie  Queene’,  by  T.  K.  Dunseath. 
Princeton  U.P.  pp.  vii  +  244.  $7.50. 
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it  has  generally  rested  with  scholars, 
that  is,  from  the  historical  allegory. 
This  undue  emphasis,  as  well  as  the 
universally  unsympathetic  reactions 
to  the  character  of  its  hero,  and  the 
‘critical  disesteem’  for  the  poetry  in 
which  his  adventures  are  invested  has 
doubtless  been  overdone,  while  at 
the  same  time  Britomart,  destined  to 
become  the  hero’s  wife,  has  suffered 
from  an  excess  of  critical  praise.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that  Spenser  neither 
represents  the  one  as  wholly  vicious 
nor  represents  the  other  as  wholly 
(though  she  is  largely)  virtuous. 
Furthermore  Artegall  is  like  the  other 
knights,  except  that  his  peculiar 
virtue,  justice,  being  of  a  ‘public’ 
character,  is  likely  to  be  unpopular, 
when  it  falls  short  of  perfection,  in  a 
way  that  Holiness,  Temperance  or 
Chastity,  as  ‘private’  virtues,  do  not. 
Like  the  other  knights,  Artegall  is  at 
the  outset  only  potentially  an  expon¬ 
ent  of  ‘his’  virtue.  He  performs  certain 
just  deeds,  and  aims  to  be  a  peace¬ 
maker.  But,  not  having  gained  internal 
peace  until  his  succumbing  to 
Radigund  teaches  him  humility  and 
hence  peace  of  mind,  he  is  unfit  before 
the  bitter  end  for  success  in  his  quest. 
And  if  he  is  no  static  or  dull  character, 
incapable  of  overcoming  his  faults  of 
pride,  wrath,  and  concupiscence,  nor 
is  Britomart  static  or  incapable  of 
overcoming  her  weaknesses.  These 
weaknesses  are,  in  Dunseath’s  view, 
numerous  and  incident  to  an  inex¬ 
perienced  girl  in  love.  She  gives  in,  on 
one  occasion,  to  self-pity.  She  is  often 
fearful  or  doubting,  encouraging 
‘vaine  fancies’  and  losing  faith  in 
Artegall  when  he  does  not  reappear  at 
the  appointed  moment.  But  Spenser, 
it  appears  in  this  analysis,  is  blaming 
her  chiefly  for  a  culpable  naivete  or 
ignorance  which  is  especially  evident 
in  her  behaviour  at  ‘Castle  Joyous’. 
She  should,  in  the  early  stages  of  her 
story,  have  seen  further  than  she  did. 


Thus  her  reform,  or  maturing,  dates 
from  the  moment  of  vision  granted  in 
Isis  Church.  She  becomes  a  fit  bride 
for  Justice,  who,  on  his  side,  becomes 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Spenser’s 
knights,  ‘Art-egal’,  Arthur’s  equal,  as 
he  is  his  namesake.  It  is  good  to  have 
at  last  an  appreciative  study  of  Book 

V  written  by  one  who  enjoys  it  as 
most  readers  enjoy  some  one  or  other 
of  the  remaining  five  books.  William 
Nelson’s  account  of  Artegall’s  role  in 
Book  V  ‘in  the  guise  of  ancient  myth’ 
and  representing  the  standards  of 
‘golden  antiquity’  is  another  section 
from  his  book  of  1963  (YfV  XLII. 
182)  reprinted  in  Berger’s  collection 
(see  note  14).  In  ‘Britomart  in  Book 

V  of  The  Faerie  Queene ’  ( UTQ ), 
Elizabeth  Biemen  suggests  that  hers 
is  the  ‘world  of  grace  and  Equity’  in 
‘the  fallen  world  of  Justice’. 

Arnold  Williams’s  Flower  on  a 
Lowly  Stalk 20  (1967),  which  arrived 
too  late  for  review  in  last  year’s  YW, 
is  a  study  of  Book  VI,  taken  as 
Spenser’s  most  mature  work,  and  as 
one  which  differs  in  various  respects 
from  the  earlier  books.  Spenser  has 
profited  from  the  rigidity  of  Book  I 
and  the  extreme  plasticity  of  Book  III. 
The  ‘line’  is  still  that  of  a  typical 
romance  plot,  however,  bifurcating 
‘like  a  road  map’,  and  with  a  central 
theme — in  this  case  courtesy — con¬ 
necting  the  various  stories,  both  the 
continuous  ones  and  the  self- 
contained  ones.  But  unlike  the  earlier 
books  it  has  no  magic,  prodigies  or 
enchantments,  being,  in  this  sense, 
more  ‘realistic’.  In  style  it  is  ‘sparser 
than  the  rest  of  the  poem’ — there  are 
fewer  stanzas,  words  and  images  of  a 
decorative  character — and  it  also 
contains  relatively  few  archaisms. 
Williams  also  has  some  good  points 

20  Flower  on  a  Lowly  Stalk.  The  Sixth 
Book  of  'The  Faerie  Queene’,  by  Arnold 
Williams.  Michigan  State  U.P.  pp.  x+144. 
$5.75. 
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to  make  about  Spenser’s  sense  of 
comedy,  a  matter  which  has  never 
achieved  much  recognition.  Book  VI 
is  studied  ‘as  Conclusion  to  The 
Faerie  Oueene'  by  Richard  Neuse 
{ELH). 

Joanne  F.  Elolland  writes  on  ‘The 
Cantos  of  Mutabilitie  and  the  Form 
of  The  Faerie  Queene ’  {ELH). 

4.  RALEIGH 

There  have  been  many  recent  bio¬ 
graphical  studies  of  Raleigh,  and, 
capital  material  as  he  makes  from  that 
point  of  view,  no  further  portraits  of 
the  buccaneer  and  sea-dog  variety  are, 
for  the  time  being,  needed.  Meanwhile 
too  little,  except  by  Edwards,  has  been 
said  of  Raleigh’s  literary  work  and 
ideas.  This  is  remedied  in  an  exhaus¬ 
tive,  if  rather  ponderous,  book  by 
Pierre  Lefranc.21  First  he  goes  into 
the  canon  thoroughly,  rejecting,  for 
example,  various  works  foisted  on  to 
Raleigh  by  earlier,  less  critical  genera¬ 
tions,  and  categorizing  the  famous 
Lie  as  a  doubtful,  as  well  as  an  over¬ 
praised,  poem.  He  goes  on  to  detailed 
analysis,  occasionally  drawing  an 
interesting  conclusion,  as,  for 
example,  that  the  author  of  Cynthia 
was,  in  spite  of  his  dependence  on  the 
pastoral  and  Petrarchan  conventions 
of  his  day,  in  advance  of  his  time, 
resembling  in  some  respects  Rimbaud, 
Browning,  Pound,  and  Eliot.  Raleigh’s 
political  ideas,  which  centred  on 
commerce,  money,  war,  and  animosity 
to  Spain,  are  also  gone  into  and  the 
influence  of  Machiavelli  on  them 
assessed.  His  skill  as  a  historian  is 
weighed  up,  and  in  spite  of  his 
occasional  reliance  on  the  second¬ 
hand  in  The  History  of  the  World,  he 
is  given  high  marks  for  his  documen¬ 
tation  and  critical  attitude.  His 
religious  ideas  are  scrutinized,  and  it 

21  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Ecrivain.  L’oeuvre  et 
les  idees,  by  Pierre  Lefranc.  Librairie  Armand 
Colin.  Laval  U.P.  pp.  733.  119.50. 


is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  Raleigh’s 
written  works,  in  which  there  is 
frequent  quotation  from  the  Bible, 
show  no  signs  of  atheism,  and, 
except  that  the  influence  of  Neo¬ 
platonism  and  Deism  can  sometimes 
be  discerned,  few  of  heterodoxy.  In  a 
final  chapter  his  style  in  prose  and 
verse  is  examined. 

Lefranc's  work  is  supplemented  by 
two  other  scholars,  L.  G.  Black  and 
Franklin  B.  Williams,  Jr.  The  former, 
in  ‘A  Lost  Poem  by  Queen  Elizabeth’ 
(7X5,  23  May)  reports  this  discovery 
in  the  Petyt  collection  (Inner  Temple 
library).  He  quotes  the  complete  text 
of  the  Queen’s  ‘Ah  silly  pugge’.  It  is  an 
answer  to  a  poem  by  ‘my  Wat’,  that 
is,  to  Raleigh’s  ‘Fortune  hath  taken 
away  my  love’.  Of  this  too  Black  has 
unearthed  a  new  text,  in  Marsh’s 
library.  Several  letters  in  7X5  offer 
further  information.  GeraldAbraham’s 
(30  May)  points  out  that  Raleigh’s 
and  the  Queen’s  verses  ‘exactly  fit  the 
tune  of  “Fortune”’.  William  Bruce 
Olson’s  (12  September)  supports 
Abraham’s  suggestion  that  Raleigh’s 
is  the  oldest  known  of  the  sets  of 
verses  written  to  this  tune.  F.  W. 
Sternfeld’s  short  letter  of  4  July  gives 
various  examples  of  poems  and 
answer-poems  written  for  the  same 
tunes.  Franklin  B.  Williams’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  Raleigh  studies  comprise  a 
note  on  ‘Thomas  Rogers  on  Raleigh’s 
Atheism’  (N&Q),  in  which  he  cites  the 
last  five  stanzas  (omitted  in  the  Percy 
Society  text  of  Early  English  Poetry) 
of  an  anonymous  poem  on  the 
subject,  putting  forward  Rogers  as  its 
author. 

5.  OTHER  POETS 

Millar  MacLure’s  edition22  of 
Marlowe’s  non-dramatic  works,  Hero 
and  Leander,  Ovid’s  Elegies,  Lucan’s 

22  The  Poems  of  Christopher  Marlowe 
Ed.  by  Millar  MacLure.  Methuen,  pp.  xliv-f- 
271.  48, v. 
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First  Book,  and  the  shorter  poems, 
has  been  done  from  scratch  and 
represents  an  advance  on  L.  C. 
Martin’s  of  1931.  The  early  editions 
have  been  re-examined,  and  the  com¬ 
mentary  is  fuller  than  any  previous 
one.  The  editing  in  the  series  to  which 
MacLurecontributes,  the  ‘Revels',  is  of 
the  ‘Arden’  type.  He  has  done  an 
exemplary,  scholarly  job  in  an  im¬ 
portant  field. 

Thomas  Watson’s  Latin  poem 
Amyntas  (1585)  was  published  last 
year  together  with  Abraham  Fraunce’s 
translation,  Lamentations  of  Amyntas 
(1587),  the  two  texts  being  interleaved, 
so  that  Fraunce’s  can  be  used  as  a 
crib  for  Watson’s.23  Walter  F.  Staton 
has  used  the  unique  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Amyntas  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  Franklin  M.  Dickey 
the  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Lamentations  in  the  Huntington  Lib¬ 
rary.  Watson’s  poem  was  much 
admired  in  his  day,  and  still  earns  its 
modern  editor’s  praise  for  its  versifi¬ 
cation  and  use  of  classical  myth. 
Fraunce,  whose  English  hexameters 
appear  to  apply  Drant’s  famous  (or 
notorious)  rules  for  classical  quanti¬ 
tative  verse,  remains  perhaps  ‘a 
Foole’,  as  Jonson  called  him. 

Joseph  A.  Berthelot’s  book24  on 
Drayton,  published  last  year,  covers 
his  output  in  a  clear,  if  unexciting, 
way,  and,  besides,  has  two  main 
purposes.  He  is  presented  as  ‘the 
complete  Renaissance  poet’  on 
account  of  his  diversity,  his  skill  in  all 
the  genres,  and  with  most  current 
themes,  even  including  religion  (in 
handling  which  he  is  competent,  even 

23  Amyntas,  by  Thomas  Watson.  Ed.  by 
Walter  F.  Staton,  Jr.;  and  The  Lamentations 
of  Amyntas,  by  Abraham  Fraunce.  Ed.  by 
Franklin  M.  Dickey.  The  Renaissance 
English  Text  Society.  Chicago  U.P.  for  the 
Newberry  Library.  1967.  pp.  xxii+99.  $10. 

24  Michael  Drayton,  by  Joseph  A.  Berthe- 
lot.  Twayne’s  English  Authors  Series. 
Twayne.  1967.  pp.  172.  $3.95. 


if  at  his  least  successful).  His  evolu¬ 
tion  is  also  shown  over  a  long  career 
in  the  course  of  which  he  ceased  to  be 
the  Sidneian  and  Spenserian  songster 
and  sonneteer:  this  is  evident  not  only 
in  the  Idea  sequence,  revised  over  the 
period  1594-1619,  but  in  the  progress 
from  one  pastoral  to  another,  until  a 
climax  is  reached  in  The  Muses 
Elizium  (1630).  In  addition  to  the 
sonnets  and  pastorals,  Berthelot 
covers  Drayton’s  historical  poetry, 
the  magnum  opus  Polyo/bion  (unique 
because  it  combines  so  many  Renais¬ 
sance  ‘kinds’  and  themes),  his  lyrical 
and  satirical  poems.  The  penultimate 
chapter  deals  with  his  poetic  theories 
(shown  from  scant  and  scattered 
evidence  to  be  Sidneian)  and  his 
reputation  (which  has  remained  re¬ 
markably  steady  through  the 
centuries).  In  conclusion,  the  two 
main  points  emerge,  and  Drayton’s 
claim  to  be  more  than  an  imitator  is 
staked.  N.  Christoph  de  Nagy’s 
monograph25  of  over  sixty  pages  on 
Drayton’s  England’s  Heroical  Epistles 
is  a  conscientious  study  of  the  work 
in  relation  to  Ovid  and  the  Ovidian 
tradition,  of  its  main  themes,  and  of 
its  rhetorical  and  other  ‘devices’. 
Richard  F.  Hardin  in  ‘Convention  and 
Design  in  Drayton’s  Heroicall Epistles’ 
(. PMLA )  points  out  that,  though  in  a 
limited  sense  imitations  of  Ovid’s 
Heroides,  they  are  strongly  influenced 
by  the  ‘complaint’  poems  popular  in 
the  1590s.  The  patriotic  tone  is  also 
typical  of  this  decade,  and  the  work  is 
more  Elizabethan  than  Ovidian. 
William  H.  Moore,  in  ‘Sources  of 
Drayton’s  Conception  of  Poly- 
olbion ’  (SP),  makes  a  very  thorough 
inquiry  into  this  subject,  putting 
forward  the  following  items:  William 
Camden’s  Britannia  (incorporating 

25  Michael  Drayton’s  ‘England’s  Heroical 
Epistles',  by  N.  Christoph  de  Nagy.  The 
Cooper  Monographs.  Francke  Verlage: 
Bern.  pp.  67.  Fr.16.80. 
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work  by  John  Leland,  Thomas 
Hearne  and  others),  Humphrey 
Lhuyd’s  work  on  Wales,  Thomas 
Churchyard’s  Worthiness  of  Wales 
(whence  he  actually  borrows 
phrasing),  Leland’s  topographical 
poems,  William  Vallan’s  Two 
Swannes,  etc. 

Lloyd  Goldman,  in  ‘Samuel  Daniel’s 
Delia  and  the  Emblem  Tradition’ 
(. JEGP ),  contends  that  ‘Daniel  seized 
upon  the  idea  of  the  English  sonnet 
that  Surrey  had  invented,  in  order  to 
produce  a  Petrarchan  sequence  of 
verbalized  emblems’.  His  first  work 
illustrates,  of  course,  his  interest  in 
imprese,  and,  in  Goldman’s  view,  he 
exploits  the  English  sonnet  so  that  it 
contains  ‘the  five  specific  properties  of 
an  impresa' .  C.  P.  Williamson  in  ‘The 
Design  of  Daniel’s  Delia ’  (RES)  shows 
that  the  sonnets  are  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  coherent  plan,  though  not 
necessarily  a  narrative  one,  and  that 
the  sequence  forms  ‘a  subtly  textured 
whole’.  Word  counts  provide  the 
evidence  for  a  break  after  no.  34. 
The  first  part  of  the  sequence  has 
generally  been  apologetic  about 
poetry,  but  from  no.  35  on  there  is  a 
change  of  attitude  to  it,  and  also  to 
transience,  that  favoured  theme  of 
Daniel’s. 

Thom  Gunn’s  edition26  of  short 
poems  by  Fulke  Greville  makes  these 
out-of-print  pieces  available:  the 
contents  are  the  sequence  Caelica  and 
selected  choruses  from  the  plays. 
Gunn  does  not  claim  to  have  done  any 
fresh  work  on  the  text :  his  is  based  on 
Geoffrey  Bullough’s  (1939).  He  has 
modernized  the  spelling,  and  might 
have  gone  further,  to  the  reader’s 
advantage,  in  modernizing  the  punctu¬ 
ation  too.  He  has  also  written  (and 
extremely  well)  a  short  introduction. 
The  account  of  Greville’s  life  and 
work  is  brief.  The  introduction  to  his 

26  Selected  Poems  of  Fulke  Greville,  ed.  by 
Thom  Gunn.  Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  159.  2L. 


poetry  is  longer  and  more  detailed. 
Gunn  covers  Greville’s  forerunners, 
with  particular  reference  to  Gascoigne 
and  Sidney.  He  then  illuminates 
Caelica  and  some  other  poems.  He 
takes  the  items  in  the  former  as 
probably  existing  in  the  order  of  their 
composition,  discriminating  between 
‘Early’,  ‘Middle’,  and  ‘Late’  work  by 
Greville.  He  casts  light  on  Greville’s 
peculiar  modification  of  the  conven¬ 
tions  governing  Elizabethan  se¬ 
quences,  on  his  idea  of  nature  as  a 
force  both  attractive  and  repulsive, 
on  his  insistence  on  the  need  for 
authority,  and  on  the  characteristically 
religious  note  in  his  poetry.  But 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  passages 
are  those  which  concentrate  on  parti¬ 
cular  poems,  such  as  Caelica,  no.  56. 
These  could  only  have  been  written 
by  a  critic  knowledgeable  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  poetry  and  himself  experienced 
in  the  art  of  which  he  writes.  Joan 
Rees,  in  ‘Fulke  Greville’s  Epitaph  on 
Sidney’  (RES),  describes  the  plans 
contained  in  a  letter  by  Greville  to 
John  Coke,  written  in  1615,  for  an 
epitaph  on  his  friend,  and  intended 
for  the  tomb  he  never  built.  Coke’s 
reply,  referring  to  Greville’s  Treatise 
of  Fame  and  Honour,  proves  that  the 
poem  was  in  existence  by  September 
1615. 

James  Phares  Myers  Jr.’s  ‘“This 
Curious  Frame”’  (SP)  contains  an 
examination  of  various  recent  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Chapman’s  Ovid’s 
Banquet  of  Sense.  He  sums  it  up  as  ‘a 
poetic  dramatization  of  Ovid’s  sensual 
descent  into  the  lower  orders  of  bestial 
existence’.  Raymond  B.  Waddington, 
in  ‘Chapman  and  Persius’  (RES), 
considers  the  epigraph  from  Persius 
appended  to  the  same  poem.  It  lends 
weight,  he  shows,  to  Frank  Kermode’s 
argument  that  the  poem  is  not,  as 
Janet  Spens  believed,  about  a  Platonic 
‘sublimation  of  the  sense’.  It  is  a 
counter  to  Platonism,  with  Julia  as  the 
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sensual  banquet.  In  other  words,  it  is 
ironic  and  satiric. 

‘A  New  Poem  by  John  Davies  of 
Elereford’  ( BSUF )  is  put  forward  by 
Howard  H.  Thompson. 

Raymond  Siemens,  in  ‘If  Music  and 
Sweet  Poetry  Agree’  ( Re/iQ ),  examines 
the  relation  of  music  and  lyric  poetry 
in  the  famous  Elizabethan  air, 
Thomas  Ford’s  ‘Since  first  I  saw  your 
face’.  Ford  probably  supplied  the 
words  as  well  as  the  music:  ‘a  happy 
reciprocity’  is,  at  any  rate,  evident. 

F.  M.  McKay’s  ‘Southwell’s  “The 
Visitation”’  ( Expl )  explains  the  last 
two  lines  of  this  poem. 

Three  articles  on  Scottish  poetry 
have  been  published  by  Ronald  D.  S. 
Jack.  In  ‘Imitation  in  the  Scottish 
Sonnet’  (CL)  he  studies  this  form, 
as  practised  under  James  VI,  as  an 
imitation  of  its  European  precedents. 
The  king  himself  usually  imitated 
rather  than  translated  foreign  models, 
and  both  he  and  John  Stewart  ignored 
English  models,  preferring  the  Italian 
or  French.  After  the  union  of  the 
crowns  Scottish  sonneteering  was 
continued,  principally  by  William 
Fowler  and  Sir  William  Alexander, 
and  now  the  English  influence  did 
become  apparent.  The  influence  of 
James’s  court-school  of  poets  within 
Scotland  is  examined  by  Jack  in 
‘Drummond  of  Hawthornden :  the 
Major  Scottish  Sources’  (SSL).  To 
SSL  he  also  contributes  an  account 
of  ‘[Alexander]  Montgomerie  and 
the  Pirates’. 

6.  OTHER  PROSE  WRITERS 

An  anthology  suited  to  first-year 
undergraduates,  Elizabethan  Prose 27 
selected  and  edited  by  D.  J.  Harris, 
represents  a  variety  of  authors  from 
Ascham  to  Bacon.  The  excerpts  are 
curiously  distributed  in  categories 

27  Elizabethan  Prose,  selected  and  ed.  by 
D.  J.  Harris.  Longmans,  pp.  vii+ 192.  IOj.  6 d. 


which  seem  incompatible  with  each 
other,  such  as  ‘Greene  and  Nashe:  the 
Professionals’  and  ‘Scot,  Harrison 
and  Stow:  the  Description  of  Actuali¬ 
ties’.  (One  would  expect  ‘professional’ 
to  be  matched  somewhere  by  its 
antithesis  ‘amateur’,  and  ‘actuality’ 
perhaps  by  ‘fiction’  or  ‘fantasy’).  In 
other  respects,  the  book  is  satisfactory. 
If  Lyly  is  not  represented,  euphuism 
(in  Greene’s  work)  is,  and  most  other 
varieties  of  Elizabethan  prose  are 
also  fairly  represented.  The  choice  of 
letters  is  particularly  delightful.  The 
general  introduction,  the  biographical 
and  stylistic  introductions  to  the 
various  sections,  and  the  notes  are 
short  and  to  the  point. 

Another  anthology,  Elizabethan 
Ficion ,28  edited  by  Robert  Ashley  and 
Edwin  M.  Moseley,  catering  for  the 
same  educational  market,  is  a  reprint, 
published  in  1966,  of  a  fifteen-year- 
old  book.  It  is  designed  for  American 
non-specialist  college  students,  and 
will  serve  equally  well  for  their 
European  counterparts.  Here,  after  a 
short  introduction,  are  the  texts 
(complete  except  for  Arcadia,  which 
is  represented  by  a  forty-page  extract) 
of  Gascoigne’s  The  Adventures  of 
Master  F.  J.,  Lyly’s  Euphues,  Nashe’s 
Unfortunate  Traveller,  and  Deloney’s 
Jack  of  Newbury.  Notes  follow. 

T.  J.  B.  Spencer’s  anthology29  of 
Elizabethan  prose  novelle  presents 
eight  stories  ‘on  their  own  merits’  and 
as  ‘typical  examples  of  the  short  prose 
fiction  available  in  Elizabethan 
England’.  They  are  William  Painter’s 
translations  of  Boccaccio’s  story  of 
Giletta  of  Narbona  and  of  Bandello’s 
story  of  Romeo  and  Julietta,  Barnaby 
Rich’s  story  of  Apolonius  and  Silla, 
George  Whetstone’s  story  of  Promos 

28  Elizabethan  Fiction,  ed.  by  Robert 
Ashley  and  Edwin  M.  Moseley.  Holt,  Rine¬ 
hart  &  Winston.  1966.  pp.  xx+443. 

29  Elizabethan  Love  Stories,  ed.  by  T.  J.  B. 
Spencer.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  215.  5.s. 
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and  Cassandra,  Bartholomew  Yong’s 
translation  of  Montemayor’s  story  of 
Felix  and  Felismena,  the  translation, 
possibly  by  John  Florio,  of 
Boccaccio’s  story  of  Bernardo  and 
Ginevra,  and  two  translations  by  the 
editor  of  Italian  works,  Ser  Giovanni's 
story  of  Giannetto  and  the  lady  of 
Venice,  and  Cinthio’s  story  of 
Disdemona  and  the  Moorish  captain. 
An  ‘additional  interest’  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  that  all  the  stories 
in  it  have  links  with  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  providing  in  some  cases  certain, 
in  others  possible,  sources. 

Merritt  Lawlis’s  edition  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Prose  Fiction ,30  published  last 
year,  has  not  been  available  for 
review. 

The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,31  the 
treatise  on  poetry,  its  history  and 
rhetoric,  published  anonymously  in 
1589  and  usually  attributed  to  George 
Puttenham,  is  reproduced  in  facsimile 
by  the  Scolar  Press  from  the  British 
Museum’s  copy:  this  is  unique  in 
being  Ben  Jonson’s  copy  and  also 
the  only  known  one  containing  four 
cancelled  leaves. 

William  Harrison’s  Description  of 
England32  was  written  to  provide  an 
introduction  to Holinshed’sC/rroraWes, 
to  give  a  picture  of  the  whole  country, 
society,  the  church,  the  universities, 
the  social  classes,  the  food,  the  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  government,  the  poor  laws 
and  penal  laws,  housing,  the  country¬ 
side,  and  the  towns,  cities,  villages, 
and  markets.  In  his  dedicatory 
epistle  Harrison  describes  it  as 
‘crumbs’  falling  from  ‘the  penning  of 

30  Elizabethan  Prose  Fiction,  ed.  by  Merritt 
Lawlis.  Odyssey.  1967.  pp.  649.  $6.50.  Paper¬ 
back  $3.95. 

31  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  by  George 
Puttenham.  Scolar  Press,  pp.  261.  £2  19.?. 
Paperback  17j. 

32  The  Description  of  England,  by  William 
Harrison.  Ed.  by  Georges  Edelen.  Cornell 
U.P.  for  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library, 
pp.  xxxv -1-512.  $12.50. 


my  Chronology’,  his  Chronology 
being  an  even  larger  project.  He  calls 
the  Description  an  unshaped  and 
hasty  work,  and,  even  allowing  for 
the  conventionality  of  such  modesty, 
there  is  some  truth  in  this.  There  are 
items  that  would  not  stand  the  test  of  a 
Ph.  D.  viva  in  these  days,  as  when 
Harrison,  in  talking  of  salt,  draws  on 
a  vague  recollection  of  reading 
Leland  on  the  subject,  confessing  that 
he  cannot  go  far  into  it  himself 
because  he  has  returned  the  book 
from  which  he  gleaned  his  information 
to  its  owner.  On  other  occasions,  he  is 
evidently  relying,  perhaps  too  much, 
on  books  rather  than  on  firsthand 
information.  Nevertheless,  there  is  in 
the  Description  much  that  comes 
from  Harrison  himself,  much,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  study  of  antiquities,  that 
really  is  genuine  firsthand  knowledge. 
His  work  is  a  mine  of  information, 
and  interesting  also  in  reflecting  the 
author’s  attitudes,  as  when  he  praises 
English  food  above  the  French  and 
Italian,  or  when  he  sarcastically 
attacks  the  fancy  clothing  and  hair 
styles  adopted  by  some  men  and 
women  of  his  day.  He  is  also  a  social 
observer:  he  sees  that  ‘unthrifty 
gentlemen’  have  sometimes  let  their 
lands  fall  into  the  hands  of  yeomen, 
whose  sons  therefore  achieve  a 
higher  social  rank  than  that  into  which 
they  were  born.  He  is  conservative, 
yet  aware  of  change.  Georges  Edelen’s 
edition  of  the  Description  is,  though 
not  complete,  large,  with  the  material 
well  selected,  and  the  introduction, 
index,  and  footnotes  are  helpfully 
informative  and  comprehensive. 

John  Stubbs  is  famous  as  the  man 
who  lost  his  right  hand  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  scurrilous  attack  in  print 
on  the  Queen’s  proposed  marriage  to 
the  Duke  of  Alenqon.  But  of  those  who 
know  this,  few  will  have  read  the 
Gaping  Gulf  itself.  Now  it  has 
appeared  in  print,  together  with  a  few 
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letters  by  Stubbs  and  other  relevant 
documents,  edited  by  Lloyd  E. 
Berry,33  who  also  provides  an  intro¬ 
duction  covering  the  lives  of  Alengon 
and  Stubbs,  and  the  latter’s  literary 
associates.  There  will  be  a  natural 
tendency  to  sympathize  with  Stubbs, 
who  was  not  only  exceedingly  brave 
to  publish  such  a  book,  but  also 
exceedingly  patriotic  in  the  sentiments 
he  expressed  in  it.  And  yet  one 
cannot  withhold  all  sympathy  from 
the  authorities  who  condemned  it  as 
‘a  lewd,  seditious  book’.  There  is, 
after  all,  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  in  it. 
It  is  crudely  anti-Catholic,  and 
argues  unconvincingly  against  a  royal 
marriage  to  a  foreigner,  especially  to 
one  who  is  ‘our  ancient  foe’.  Stubbs 
feels  that  the  marriage  would  alienate 
Scotland  and  Burgundy,  but  fails  to 
understand  what  Elizabeth  herself 
probably  did  understand,  the  nature 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  modern 
Europe  and  the  actual  value  of  a 
French  alliance.  Stubbs  is  also  un¬ 
convincing  on  that  Elizabethan  ob¬ 
session,  the  succession  problem.  Lie 
argues  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
the  Queen  to  have  a  child  at  her  age, 
that  if  she  had  a  daughter  it  would 
be  unfortunate,  that  if  she  had  two 
sons  there  might  be  strife  between 
them,  and  so  on.  The  Alenpon 
marriage  would  also  create  a  problem 
in  heraldry,  since  the  royal  arms 
already  bear  the  fleur  de  lis.  Stubbs 
treats  Elizabeth  as  though  she  is  a 
child,  so  that  one  cannot  wonder  at 
her  irritation.  There  is  really  more 
sense  in  Lord  Henry  Howard’s 
manuscript  answer  to  Gaping  Gulf, 
here  printed,  for  he  does  seem  to  see 
that  royal  issue  might  be  a  ‘blessing’, 
the  match  a  fair  one  for  a  royal 

33  'Gaping  Gulf  with  Letters  and  other 
Relevant  Documents,  by  John  Stubbs.  Ed. 
by  Lloyd  E.  Berry.  Virginia  U.P.  for  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  pp.  Ixi  +  216. 
$7.50. 


person  who  had  no  social  equal  in 
England,  and  a  French  alliance 
strengthening. 

The  critical  edition,34  by  Judith  M. 
Kennedy,  of  Bartholomew  Yong’s 
translation  from  the  Spanish  of 
Montemayor’s  Diana  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  by  Gil  Polo  is  a  useful 
addition  to  any  library  of  Elizabethan 
texts.  Yong’s  translation  has  not  yet 
been  reprinted  in  full  since  it  was  first 
published  in  1598.  Montemayor’s 
pastoral  romance  was  popular  and 
influential  for  a  good  hundred  years 
after  its  first  publication  in  about 
1559,  disappearing  into  oblivion  only 
with  the  decline  of  the  genre  to  which 
it  belongs.  Sidney’s  Arcadia  is  the 
most  important  Elizabethan  work 
influenced  by  it,  but  there  are  also 
signs  of  debts,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
Diana,  in  the  work  of  Greene,  Lodge, 
Lyly,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  while 
Milton  found  it  ‘delightful’.  Yong’s 
translation  is  good  in  an  Elizabethan 
way.  He  is  not  ‘slavishly  literal’,  he 
makes  Montemayor’s  prose  more 
poetic,  he  sometimes  euphuises  it,  he 
adds  passages  analysing  the  causes  of 
human  behaviour,  and  he  is  equal,  in 
the  poems  interspersed  in  the  prose 
of  Diana,  to  a  variety  of  metres.  This 
modern  edition,  based  on  seven  copies 
of  the  1598  edition,  also  has  a  com¬ 
mentary  which  is  particularly  useful 
in  drawing  attention  to  Yong’s 
handling  of  Spanish. 

To  the  same  series  as  Berthelot’s 
book  on  Drayton  belongs  Wesley  D. 
Rae’s  Thomas  Lodge ,35  a  compact 
survey  of  his  career  and  work  which 
aims  to  make  him  familiar  as  more 
than  the  author  of  Rosalynde  and  an 
‘influence’  on  Shakespeare.  Starting 

34  A  Critical  Edition  of  Yong’s  Translation 
of  George  of  Montemayor’s  ‘Diana’  and  Gil 
Polo’s  ‘Enamoured  Diana’,  ed.  by  Judith  M. 
Kennedy.  O.U.P.  pp.  lxxx+468.  £5  5s. 

35  Thomas  Lodge,  by  Wesley  D.  Rae. 
Twayne’s  English  Authors  Series.  Twayne. 
pp.  128.  $3.95. 
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with  his  early  contribution  to  the 
attack  on  Gosson,  Rae  considers  his 
pamphlet  on  usury,  his  euphuistic 
romances,  his  plays  and  collaboration 
with  Greene,  his  verse  narrative, 
satires,  epistles,  lyrics,  and  trans¬ 
lations.  F.  L.  Beaty,  in  ‘Lodge’s 
Forbonius  and  Prisceria  and  Sidney’s 
Arcadia ’  (ES),  pursues  the  suggestion 
that  Lodge’s  earliest  piece  of  prose 
fiction,  of  1584,  is  indebted  to 
Arcadia,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
this  notorious  pilferer  read  in  manu¬ 
script. 

The  influence  of  Arcadia  is  also 
noted  in  ‘Nashe  and  Sidney’  (MLR) 
by  Katherine  Duncan-Jones,  who 
observes  that  the  burlesque  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  tournament  at  Florence  in 
The  Unfortunate  Traveller  borrows 
from  various  parts  of  it. 

Lyly  is  joined  to  Peele  in  a  short 
‘Writers  and  their  Work’  pamphlet  by 
G.  K.  Hunter.36  Naturally  most  space 

36  Lyly  and  Peele,  by  G.  K.  Hunter.  Writers 
and  their  Work.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  for 
the  British  Council,  pp.  52.  3 s.  6d. 


is  given  to  their  plays  (on  which  see 
p.  169),  but  it  is  worth  while  men¬ 
tioning  here  the  six  pages  on  Euphues. 

T.  G.  A.  Nelson,  in  ‘Sir  John 
Harington  and  Henry  Constable’ 
(Recusant  History),  points  out  that 
Harington’s  Tract  on  the  Succession 
to  the  Crown,  written  about  1602, 
incorporates  an  English  translation 
of  a  long  passage  from  Constable’s 
Examen  Pacifique  (1589):  it  concerns 
the  obligation  of  Catholics  to 
acknowledge  the  succession  of  a 
Protestant  heir  to  the  throne. 

In  ‘ Zelauto  and  Italian  Comedy’ 
(MLQ),  Geoffrey  Creigh  argues  that, 
‘while  Munday  may  well  have  based 
the  plot  of  the  third  part  of  Zelauto 
on  a  dramatic  model,  this  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  Italian  than 
English’.  The  ‘pound  of  flesh’  story  is 
contained,  he  thinks,  in  an  Italianate 
framework  and  the  work  resembles  a 
sixteenth-century  Italian  comedy. 

Paul  Surlis  writes  on  ‘Natural  Law 
in  Richard  Hooker’  in  the  Irish 
Theological  Quarterly. 
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The  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows: 
1.  Poetry;  2.  Prose;  3.  Milton. 
Sections  1  and  2  are  by  Christine 
Rees;  section  3  by  Roger  Sharrock. 

Bibliographical  aids  for  this  period 
will  be  found  in  SEL  and  SP. 

1.  POETRY 

Although  the  definition  of  meta¬ 
physical  poetry  is  in  some  ways 
problematic,  especially  with  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  seventeenth-century  lyric 
conventions  which  cut  across  cate¬ 
gories,  the  problem  exerts  a  continuing 
fascination.  It  is  also  a  problem  of 
critical  awareness  shared  with  the 
past,  and  George  Williamson  in  the 
introductory  chapters  of  A  Reader’s 
Guide  to  The  Metaphysical  Poets 1 
chooses  to  ground  his  general  com¬ 
ments  firmly  in  the  writings  of  the 
period  on  the  subject  of  wit,  repre¬ 
sented  by  extensive  quotation.  This 
reliance  on  selected  sources  also 
characterizes  his  discussion  of  ‘The 
Two  Worlds  of  Donne’,  in  which  he 
takes  the  ‘amphibium’  view,  seeing 
the  poet  poised  between,  and  partici¬ 
pating  in,  the  worlds  of  body  and 
soul,  the  sublunary  and  superlunary 
realms,  and  the  worlds  of  decay  and 
progress.  His  method  of  explicating 
the  poems  is  by  a  form  of  paraphrase, 

Reader's  Guide  to  The  Metaphysical 
Poets,  by  George  Williamson.  Thames  & 
Hudson,  pp.  259.  305.  Paperback  155. 
(Originally  published  as  Six  Metaphysical 
Poets:  A  Reader’s  Guide.  New  York:  Farrar, 
Strauss.  1967.) 


expanded  with  glosses  where 
necessary,  a  method  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  useful  as  a  guide  simply  to 
the  substance  of  complicated  poems, 
although,  as  Williamson  recognises  in 
his  foreword,  it  may  be  considered 
evasive.  A  possible  charge,  that  it  is  a 
somewhat  pedestrian  approach,  is 
countered  in  advance  by  the  point  that 
‘losses  in  poetic  effect’  are 
intentionally  emphasized.  Besides 
Donne,  the  book  contains  chapters 
on  Herbert,  Crashaw,  Cowley  (for 
which  see  p.  229),  Vaughan,  and 
Marvell:  it  is  particularly  satisfying 
that  Cowley,  often  neglected,  should 
be  given  a  rightful  place  among  this 
group. 

J.  T.  Shawcross  has  edited  The 
Complete  Poetry  of  John  Donne 2  in  a 
single-volume  paperback  which  aims 
to  meet  the  need  for  a  complete 
modern  annotated  edition.  The  intro¬ 
duction  is  brief,  its  general  section 
consisting  chiefly  of  an  account  of 
fluctuating  interest  in  Donne’s  poetry, 
and  the  forms  it  has  taken  in  this 
century;  he  regards  the  present  state 
of  Donne  criticism  as  the  culmination 
of  a  process  unifying  various  kinds  of 
approach,  historical,  rhetorical, 
psychological,  and  mythic.  Relatively 
little  generalization  is  made  about  the 

2  The  Complete  Poetry  of  John  Donne, 
with  an  introduction,  notes,  and  variants  by 
J.  T.  Shawcross.  New  York:  Doubleday. 
Anchor  Seventeenth-Century  Series.  1967. 
pp.  xxv+521.  $3.95. 
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poetry,  because  the  main  point  is  that 
the  poems  require  close  specific 
reading  for  an  appreciation  of  their 
precision  and  complexity.  As  aids 
towards  this  reading,  a  considerable 
apparatus  is  provided,  with  notes 
explanatory  and  textual.  Individual 
features  of  this  edition  are:  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  some  musical  renditions;  a 
poem,  ‘Faustus’,  not  previously  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  canon,  and  ‘an 
additional  attribution’  of  a  Latin 
epigram  in  an  appendix;  and  a 
separate  index  of  differences  from  the 
Gardner  text.  When  explaining  his 
procedure  with  his  own  text,  he  points 
out  that  the  text  is  ‘like  others  before 
it,  eclectic  and  somewhat  subjectively 
based’. 

The  close  attention  to  the  situation 
of  a  Donne  poem  advocated  by 
Shawcross  is  exhibited  in  ‘John 
Donne’s  “The  Extasie”  and  Ecstasy’ 
(RES)  by  Rene  Graziani.  After 
summarizing  former  interpretations 
of  the  poem,  he  offers  two  literary 
analogues  describing  secular  love 
ecstasy,  Heroet’s  La  Parfaicte  Amye 
(noted  by  a  previous  critic)  and  an 
episode  contributed  by  Gohorry  to  a 
French  continuation  of  the  Amadxs 
de  Gaula.  He  indicates  important 
common  elements  in  the  experience — 
the  ecstasy  is  outside  the  lovers’ 
consciousness,  so  making  possible  the 
use  of  observers  (Gohorry),  and  it 
involves  the  coupling  of  bodies.  He 
then  examines  Donne’s  adaptation 
of  these  features;  Donne,  he  finds, 
treats  the  physical  union  with  a  certain 
irony,  and  he  introduces  an  observer 
of  the  ecstasy  although  for  other 
reasons.  For  the  most  significant 
change  made  in  the  pattern  is  the 
shift  from  unconsciousness  to 
conscious  awareness,  and  this  is 
where  Graziani’s  chief  emphasis  falls, 
on  the  value  Donne  places  on  full 
awareness  of  both  spirit  and  body. 
Included  in  the  article  is  an  analysis 


of  stanzas  which  have  proved  vexa¬ 
tious  to  critics,  as  Graziani  attempts 
to  prove  through  an  accumulation  of 
points  (weaker  when  taken  singly) 
that  Donne’s  ‘great  Prince’  refers  to 
the  body  not  the  soul.  The  souls  in 
turning  to  their  bodies  ‘seek  the  more 
total  role’;  the  experience  of  human 
love  is  unavailable  to  the  body 
without  the  rational  element.  Parallels 
are  also  found  for  ‘The  Extasie’,  and 
for  ‘Aire  and  Angels’,  by  E.  B. 
Benjamin  in  ‘Donne  and  Bodin’s 
“Theatrum”’  (N&Q),  where  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  Donne  may  have  known  the 
1597  French  translation  of  Theatrum 
Universale. 

Rosalie  Beck,  in  ‘A  Precedent  for 
Donne’s  Imagery  in  “Goodfriday, 
1613.  Riding  Westward”’  (RES), 
draws  attention  to  an  interesting 
earlier  example  of  the  reversal  of 
Sacrobosco’s  system  of  the  moving 
spheres  in  order  to  fit  the  Christian 
symbolism  which  represents  move¬ 
ment  towards  the  east  as  towards 
God.  The  example  occurs  in  Lydgate’s 
translation  of  de  Deguileville’s 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Life  of  Man.  Helen 
Gardner’s  interpretation  of  the  closing 
lines  of  ‘The  Bracelet’  is  disputed  by 
E.  Thumboo,  ‘Donne’s  “The  Bracelet 
(Elegie  XI)”,  113-114’  ( Expl );  he  cites 
a  number  of  literary  references  to 
show  the  strong  associations  of  gold 
with  healing  properties,  and  argues 
that  there  is  a  distinctive  change  in 
Donne’s  attitude  from  cursing  to 
forgiveness  in  the  poem — if  the  finder 
fails  to  restore  the  bracelet,  his  evil 
heart  needs  the  cure  (not  poison) 
which  Donne  proposes.  Another 
poetic  context  where  the  poet  exer¬ 
cises  his  wit  on  a  bracelet  is  the 
subject  of  J.  L.  Mills’s  ‘Donne’s 
Bracelets  of  Bright  Hair:  an  Ana¬ 
logue’  (N&Q).  He  puts  forward  an 
analogue  to  attract  a  romantic,  in 
Leland’s  description  from  Assertio 
inclytissimi  Arturii  of  a  yellow  lock  of 
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hair  discovered  with  what  were 
believed  to  be  the  bones  of  King 
Arthur  and  Guinevere,  and  he  points 
out  the  curious  likenesses  with 
Donne’s  imaginings  of  future  dis¬ 
covery.  Finally,  there  are  two  notes 
on  Donne,  one  of  mainly  biblio¬ 
graphical  interest,  the  other  historical. 
The  first,  Alan  MacColl’s  ‘A  New 
Manuscript  of  Donne’s  Poems’  (RES), 
refers  to  MS. 6504  in  the  National 
Library  of  Scotland;  the  second, 
Edward  Le  Comte’s  ‘The  Date  of 
Donne’s  Marriage’  (EA),  gives  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  for  placing  the  date 
in  January  1601/2,  and  speculates  that 
Donne’s  own  reference  to  an  earlier 
date  may  have  been  connected  with 
preserving  his  wife’s  reputation. 

As  the  basis  of  her  argument  in 
‘The  Unity  of  George  Herbert’s  The 
Temple :  A  Reconsideration’  ( ELH ), 
Valerie  Carnes  relates  the  tripartite 
structure  of  Herbert’s  work  to  the 
analogy  between  religion  and  art.  The 
cycle  begins  in  man’s  recognition  of 
the  revealed  Word,  and  the  persona 
is  the  preacher;  the  second  stage  is 
man’s  re-expression  of  the  Word 
through  the  word,  and  the  persona  is 
the  poet;  third  and  last  is  ‘the  reunion 
of  secular  word  with  sacred  Word’, 
and  the  persona  is  the  redeemed  soul. 
The  religious  structure  has  its  aesthetic 
equivalent  in  style,  in  the  movement 
from  didactic  image  to  symbol  to 
myth.  Here  the  discussion  of  the  first 
two  modes  is,  perhaps  inevitably, 
more  precise  and  easily  tested,  since 
the  third  must  transcend  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  style,  and  there  is  less  support¬ 
ive  evidence.  ‘Aesthetic  creation’  is, 
according  to  this  interpretation,  ‘a 
metaphor  for  spiritual  redemption’. 

After  this  discussion  of  the  large 
structure  of  The  Temple,  a  cluster  of 
notes  introduces  a  change  of  scale. 
John  Unrau,  in  ‘Three  Notes  on 
George  Herbert’  ( N&Q ),  suggests  two 
possible  allusions,  in  the  phrase 


‘thankfull  glasse’  to  Cardano’s  mirror, 
and  in  ‘ebony  box’  to  healing  night; 
he  also  annotates  lines  from  ‘Love 
unknown’  with  references  to  the 
belief  that  blood  could  soften 
diamonds.  H.  Neville  Davies  in 
‘Sweet  Music  in  Herbert’s  “Easter”’ 
(N&Q)  emphasizes  that,  apart  from 
its  technical  significance,  the  high 
musical  key  is  especially  appropriate 
because  of  existing  associations  with 
‘sweetness’  and  love.  M.  J.  Harbinson 
in  ‘A  Crux  in  Herbert’s  “The 
Sacrifice’”  (N&Q)  attempts  to  expli¬ 
cate  a  difficult  juxtaposition  of 
images,  Caesar  and  the  smiting  of  the 
rock  for  water.  He  cites  a  passage 
from  Josephus’s  Jewish  Antiquities 
(giving  reasons  for  the  probability  of 
Herbert’s  knowledge  of  it),  and 
points  out  that  it  juxtaposes  Pilate 
(Caesar’s  procurator),  a  reference  to  a 
Roman  aqueduct,  and  Josephus’s 
only  reference  to  Christ. 

Comparing  Herbert  with  Vaughan 
is  the  starting-point  for  P.  Grant’s 
‘Hermetic  Philosophy  and  the  Nature 
of  Man  in  Vaughan’s  Si/ex  Scintillans ’ 
(JEGP).  He  asks  whether  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  poems  on  the  theme  of 
sinful  man  is  attributable  to  theologi¬ 
cal  differences,  and  progresses 
towards  an  answer  by  discussing 
Hermetic  influence  on  Vaughan’s 
thought  and  sensibility.  His  argument 
turns  on  a  crucial  distinction:  that 
Vaughan  was  not  influenced  by 
Hermeticism  at  the  level  of  intellectual 
theology — where  his  view  of  man  is 
demonstrably  Augustinian — but  at 
another  level  revealed  in  poetic  ex¬ 
pression.  Vaughan’s  best  poetry  is 
‘cosmological’  rather  than  moralistic, 
and  Grant  interprets  it  as  a  response 
to  the  milder,  more  sympathetic  view 
of  man  expressed  in  Platonic  rational¬ 
ism,  and,  specifically,  in  the  Hermetic 
account  of  the  Fall. 

In  ‘Crashaw  and  the  Emblem’ 
(ES),  M.  F.  Bertonasco  assembles  a 
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collection  of  emblems  paralleled  in 
Crashaw’s  images  to  support  his  view, 
shared  with  other  Crashaw  critics, 
that  the  emblematic  nature  of  this 
poet’s  imagery  should  be  fully  recog¬ 
nized.  ‘Crashaw’s  Contemporary 
Reputation’  ( N&Q )  by  W.  Hilton 
Kelliher  notes  a  reference  to  Crashaw 
(and  to  Cowley’s  elegy)  in  Samuel 
Herne’s  Domus  Carthusiana. 

By  most  standards  the  poetry  of 
Henry  More  is  conspicuously  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  explication  welcome.  P.  G. 
Stanwood  introduces  Democritus 
Platonissans 3  with  a  commentary 
giving  prominence  to  its  philosophical 
status,  as  ‘More’s  earliest  statement 
about  absolute  space  and  time’.  He 
demonstrates  how  the  reading  of 
Descartes  intervenes  between  this 
composition  and  More’s  previous 
work.  Although  More  is  indebted  to 
Descartes,  Stanwood  stresses  the  real 
differences  in  their  thought,  notably 
More’s  religious  enthusiasm  and 
failure  to  comprehend  Cartesian  dual¬ 
ism.  More  is  presented  as  attempting 
but  not  fully  achieving  a  synthesis  of 
Democritus  with  neo-Platonism.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  poem’s  style,  a  paradox 
emerges:  the  poet-philosopher  moves 
towards  a  rejection  of  figurative 
language,  so  that,  although  Stanwood 
writes  appreciatively  of  the  meta¬ 
phoric  force  and  vision  in  the  poem,  he 
acknowledges  More’s  own  denial  of  it. 
C.  A.  Staudenbaurin  ‘Galileo,  Ficino, 
and  Henry  More’s  Psychathanasia’’ 
( JHI )  also  explores  a  philosophical 
connexion,  in  this  case  between  the 
Cambridge  Platonists  and  Ficino. 
He  asserts  as  proof  of  the  connexion 
the  relation  of  More’s  Psychathanasia 
to  Ficino’s  Theologia  Platonica, 
analysing  parallel  structures,  and  the 
problematic  Copernican  canto.  In  this 

3  Henry  More:  Democritus  Platonissans. 
Introduction  by  P.  G.  Stanwood.  A.R.S.,No. 
130.  California  U.P.  for  the  William  Andrews 
Clark  Memorial  Library. 


canto  More  uses  Copernican  theory 
to  show  that  the  soul’s  judgment  may 
contradict  the  senses’  evidence,  so, 
Staudenbaur  concludes,  confirming 
Ficino’s  argument  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  soul. 

To  turn  from  religious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  poetry  to  a  predominantly 
secular  strain  in  seventeenth-century 
verse  is  also  to  turn  to  writers 
influenced  by  Jonson  as  well  as  Donne. 
Before  considering  works  on  indi¬ 
vidual  poets  however,  it  should  be 
noted  that  there  is  a  reissue  of  G. 
Saintsbury’s  edition,  Minor  Poets  of 
the  Seventeenth  Centuryf  an  im¬ 
portant  source  for  various  collected 
works,  some  of  which  are  not  readily 
accessible  elsewhere. 

The  distinctive  qualities  of 
Jonson’s  poetry  are  defined  and 
defended  by  G.  A.  E.  Parfitt  in  ‘The 
Poetry  of  Ben  Jonson’  ( EIC ).  Parfitt 
examines  the  effect  on  the  verse  of  a 
prior  ethical  position,  and  concludes 
that,  even  if  it  is  a  potential  weakness, 
in  Jonson  it  is  strength — the  emphasis 
on  human  responsibility  is  intrinsi¬ 
cally  valuable,  and  it  is  communicated 
in  verse  characterized  by  a  sense  of 
proportion,  verbal  precision,  and 
energy.  He  develops  as  a  major  point 
the  idea  that  simplification  is  a 
necessary  part  of  Jonson’s  poetic 
achievement.  However,  Raymond 
Williams  in  ‘Pastoral  and  Counter- 
Pastoral’  ( CritQ )  suggests  that  our 
response  to  such  simplicity  has  to  be 
qualified,  at  least  as  regards  the 
seventeenth-century  country  house 
poems  written  by  Jonson  and  others. 
There  are  subtle  flaws  in  the  pastoral 
order  (which  is  not  seen  as  purely 
literary).  In  these  ‘natural  order’ 
poems,  conventions  border  on  social 
and  economic  actuality,  but  their 
morality  depends  on  exclusiveness,  or 

4  Minor  Poets  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
ed.  by  G.  Saintsbury.  O.U.P.  Reissue. 
£9  9s. 
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mythicizing  reality.  Williams  under¬ 
mines  the  apparent  positives  by 
pointing  out  that  the  charity  is  ‘a 
charity  of  consumption  only’,  and 
that  what  is  missing  from  the  provi¬ 
dent  Edenic  landscape  are  the 
labourers  under  the  postlapsarian 
curse  who  make  the  land  yield. 

Another  work  of  rehabilitation  is 
undertaken  by  G.  A.  E.  Parfitt  in  ‘The 
Poetry  of  Thomas  Carew’  (RMS). 
Indeed,  he  sees  Carew  as  comparable 
to  Jonson  in  his  response  to  the 
breadth  of  experience  as  well  as 
stylistically.  He  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  making  distinctions  in  Carew’s 
favour,  between  his  unusually  aware 
and  intelligent  poetry  and  that  of  the 
Cavalier  group  to  which  critics 
habitually  assign  him.  Carew,  among 
others,  is  also  discussed  in  ‘Poetry  as 
Literary  Criticism’  (MP)  by  Michael 
Murrin.  Murrin  studies  the  technique 
of  evaluating  a  literary  style  by  writing 
a  poem  in  the  same  style,  as  used  by 
Herbert,  Carew,  Lord  Herbert,  and 
Cowley,  showing  the  subtle  and  witty 
modifications  of  judgment  made 
possible  by  such  a  technique.  He 
suggests  an  origin  in  allegorical 
exegesis,  which  re-creates  the  work 
it  comments  upon.  From  a  rather 
different  angle,  Cowley’s  ode  ‘Of  Wit’ 
is  the  subject  of  H.  D.  Goldstein’s 
‘Discordia  Concors,  Decorum,  and 
Cowley’  (ES):  he  concludes  that  the 
ode  displays  discordia  concors  (a 
recognized  definition  of  wit)  by 
uniting  different  poetic  criteria — 
metaphysical  extravagance,  the  dis¬ 
cordant  element,  is  resolved  into 
concord  in  the  highly  organized  design 
of  the  poem.  Florian  Smieja  draws 
attention  to  ‘Lord  Herbert :  A  Possible 
Spanish  Source’  ( N&Q ).  In  ‘A  Metri¬ 
cal  Device  in  “The  Exequy”’  (MLR), 
Anthony  Low  isolates  the  ‘extended 
couplet’  as  an  intentional  method  of 
heightening  effect,  since  in  cutting 
off  the  image  unpredictably,  it 


supports  the  theme  of  unexpected 
death.  The  history  of  fashion  is  used 
by  Gail  S.  Weinberg  to  illuminate  a 
Herrick  poem  in  ‘Herrick’s  “Upon 
Julia’s  Clothes’”  (Expl):  a  new  mode 
was  introduced  at  Charles  I’s  court, 
replacing  rigid  heavily-ornamented 
costume  with  freely  moving  silk,  and 
so  Herrick  may  be  responding  freshly 
to  a  specific  stimulus. 

The  Poetry  of  Limitation:  A  Study 
of  Edmund  Waller5  by  Warren  L. 
Chernaik  is  a  study  of  the  poet  in  the 
context  of  his  times  and  of  literary 
history.  Since  Waller  has  received  a 
personally  unfavourable  press  for  so 
long,  Chernaik  attempts  initially  to 
dispel  prejudice  and  re-examine  him 
from  a  relatively  unbiased  viewpoint. 
Inevitably,  at  times,  the  tone  becomes 
slightly  defensive  but  the  line  of 
defence  seems  a  sound  one  of  in¬ 
creased  understanding  both  of 
Waller’s  political  position  as  a 
moderate,  and  of  the  pressures  upon 
it.  Whether  or  not  consistency  is  a 
virtue,  Chernaik  believes  that  con¬ 
sistent  constitutional  principles  under¬ 
lie  Waller’s  political  behaviour;  and 
he  suggests  that  Waller’s  politics  and 
his  aesthetics  cohere,  in  that  ‘images 
of  order,  reconciliation,  and  harmony’ 
abound  in  his  poems,  and  he  makes 
great  use  of  antithesis.  As  politician 
or  as  poet,  Waller  is  self-accommo¬ 
dating,  a  relativist.  His  Cavalier  poems 
are  even  more  limited  and  exclusive 
than  Cavalier  poetry  in  general. 
Above  all,  he  is  a  rhetorician, 
primarily  concerned  with  effectiveness 
(especially  in  his  poems  of  praise), 
and  this  technical  effectiveness  is 
finely  achieved  through  limitation,  as 
analysis  demonstrates.  But  Chernaik’s 
main  thesis  is  the  importance  of 
Waller’s  poetic  contribution  to  con¬ 
tinuing  the  seventeenth-century  ‘line 

5  The  Poetry  of  Limitation:  A  Study  Oj 
Edmund  Waller,  by  Warren  L.  Chernaik. 
Yale  U.P.  pp.  236.  $7.50.  61s.  6d. 
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of  wit’  and  eventually  redefining  it  in 
terms  of  a  neoclassical  aesthetic.  His 
chapters  on  Waller’s  panegyric  and 
satire  are  both  organized  on  these 
lines,  also  including,  as  for  the  lyrics, 
much  close  literary  analysis:  for 
example  A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord 
Protector  is  compared  with  other 
Cromwell  poems,  and  ‘The  Battle  of 
the  Summer  Islands’  is  interpreted  as 
modulating  from  Renaissance  idyll 
into  mock-heroic  which  is  a  precedent 
for  the  Augustans.  On  the  whole, 
however,  this  presentation  of  Waller 
is  less  radically  different  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  one  than  might  at  first 
appear,  as  indeed  the  idea  of  ‘limi¬ 
tation’  suggests.  But  it  is  useful  to 
have  a  foreground  study  of  a  poet 
usually  in  the  background,  and  to 
assess  his  poetry  in  this  extensive 
context. 

Brendan  O  Hehir’s  biography  of 
Sir  John  Denham,  Harmony  from 
Discords ,6  is  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  his  critical  edition  of  Coopers  Hill.1 
Probably  as  a  result,  it  sometimes 
gives  the  impression  that  a  dimension 
is  lacking,  that  the  literary  side  of  the 
biography,  the  aim  of  associating 
works  with  experience,  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  problems  of  estab¬ 
lishing  exactly  what  that  experience 
was.  However,  his  other  aim,  that  of 
fuller  and  more  accurate  presentation 
of  historical  evidence  than  in  the 
previous  accounts,  is  constantly  ad¬ 
hered  to;  he  builds  complicated 
structures  of  argument  upon  difficult, 
sometimes  highly  technical,  evidence. 
From  the  mass  of  detail  (an  impres¬ 
sion  heightened  by  lengthy  footnotes) 
develops  a  portrait  of  Denham’s 
character  as  superficially  compliant 

6  Harmony  from  Discords.  A  Life  of  Sir 
John  Denham,  by  Brendan  O  Hehir.  Cali¬ 
fornia  U.P.  pp.  xvi  +  288. 

7  Expans’ d  Hieroglyphicks:  A  Critical 
Edition  of  Sir  John  Denham’s  Coopers  Hill, 
ed.  by  Brendan  O  Hehir.  California  U.P. 
1969. 


but  with  an  undercurrent  of  resistance. 
And  there  are  certainly  points  where 
the  historical  background  illuminates 
the  poetry,  as  in  the  association  of  the 
fall  of  Strafford  and  Coopers  Hill. 

On  the  subject  of  seventeenth- 
century  political  theory,  there  are  two 
articles.  Francis  Oakley,  in  ‘Jacobean 
Political  Theology:  The  Absolute  and 
Ordinary  Powers  of  the  King’  ( JHI ), 
discusses  the  distinction  of  absolute 
and  ordinary  in  terms  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  parallel  drawn  between  the 
Pope’s  powers  and  the  Divine  powers, 
pointing  out  that  James  I  compares 
the  King’s  position  in  the  kingdom 
to  God’s  in  his  creation.  J.  A.  W. 
Gunn  in  ‘“Interest  Will  Not  Lie”:  A 
Seventeenth-Century  Political  Maxim’ 
{JHI)  examines  usage  of  the  maxim, 
mentioning  that  Suckling  may  have 
first  introduced  it  into  the  civil  war 
context. 

The  study  of  both  literature  and 
politics  in  the  Interregnum  period 
should  be  facilitated  by  the  appearance 
of  Joseph  Frank’s  Hobbled  Pegasus. 
A  Descriptive  Bibliography  of  Minor 
English  Poetry  1641-1660 A  The  bibli¬ 
ography  is  well  laid  out,  with 
extremely  generous  illustrative  quo¬ 
tation  as  well  as  description.  The 
introduction,  besides  containing  a 
statistical  analysis  of  the  material, 
outlines  some  of  the  areas  in  which  it 
should  prove  illuminating.  As  might  be 
expected,  in  view  of  the  quantity  of 
propaganda,  these  are  sociological  as 
well  as  literary.  If  some  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  are  predictable, 
others  are  interesting  and  suggestive 
(such  as  the  preponderance  of 
Royalist  over  Puritan  verse  published, 
in  spite  of  the  censorship).  Joseph 
Frank  opens  up  a  number  of  topics, 
for  example,  the  extent  of  the  reading 

8  Hobbled  Pegasus.  A  Descriptive  Biblio- 
gaphy  of  Minor  English  Poetry  1641-1660, 
by  Joseph  Frank.  New  Mexico  U.P.  pp.  482. 
$20. 
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public  and  the  effects  of  writing  for  a 
‘mass’  audience,  and  the  tendencies 
towards  ‘secularism  and  sophistica¬ 
tion’  in  an  increasingly  urbanized 
environment.  The  bibliography  itself 
is  an  invitation  to  further  exploration. 

The  balance  of  Marvell  criticism 
seems  to  have  shifted  a  little,  away 
from  the  pastoral  aspects  of  the  poetry 
towards  the  expression  of  active 
values,  or  at  least  towards  the  relation 
between  the  two.  In  consequence, 
Marvell’s  political  position  is  of 
considerable  significance  to  literary 
critics,  and  John  M.  Wallace  provides 
an  important  full-length  study. 
Destiny  His  Choice:  The  Loyalism  of 
Andrew  Marvell ,9  He  uses  John  Hall’s 
definition  of  loyalism  ‘not  to  respect 
the  power  or  place  for  the  persons 
sake,  but  the  person  for  the  place  and 
power[s]  sake’  (1656)  and  analyses  the 
loyalist  position  in  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.  The  difficulties  inherent  in 
contemporary  theories  of  power — 
for  instance,  the  theory  of  conquest — 
are  elucidated  in  his  examination  of 
the  Civil  War  debates,  and  he  particu¬ 
larly  stresses  the  argument  of  Anthony 
Ascham  which  justifies  obedience 
even  to  a  usurping  power  in  given 
conditions.  He  demonstrates  the 
practical  problem  of  how  to  act 
justifiably  in  his  description  of  the 
Engagement  controversy.  And  he 
recreates  the  historical  situation  in  all 
its  uncertainty,  to  show  how  tenable 
was  the  belief  that  Cromwell  might  be 
restorer  of  the  constitution,  and 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  Having 
established  this  complicated  context, 
he  proceeds  to  use  it  to  throw  light 
on  Marvell’s  constitutional  thinking 
and  political  poetry — a  more  delicate 
and  hypothetical  area,  but  one 
persuasively  handled.  The  ‘Horatian 
Ode’  and  ‘The  First  Anniversary’  are 

9  Destiny  His  Choice:  The  Loyalism  of 
Andrew  Marvell,  by  John  M.  Wallace.  C.U.P. 
pp.  x  +  265.  45s.  $8.50. 


interpreted  very  much  in  terms  of  a 
providential  view  of  history.  In  the 
former  poem,  Marvell  suspends  judg¬ 
ment,  but  in  presenting  Cromwell  as 
divinely  ordained  punisher  and 
deliverer  indicates  the  signs  which 
single  him  out  for  the  latter  role 
(Charles,  for  instance,  is  distinguished 
by  his  resignation).  In  ‘The  First 
Anniversary’,  a  deliberative  poem, 
Marvell’s  theme  is  the  confirmation 
of  his  earlier  attitude  to  Cromwell, 
that  he  ‘ruled  by  God’s  ordinance, 
not  by  mere  permission’.  This  reading 
of  the  poem — as  a  cautious  argument 
for  kingship — is  presented  also  as  an 
answer  to  artistic  problems  of  imagery 
and  structure.  Both  the  ode  and  ‘The 
First  Anniversary’  are  described  in 
terms  of  formal  rhetoric.  When  dis¬ 
cussing  the  post-Restoration  work, 
Wallace  continues  to  build  upon  the 
two  main  supports  of  his  thesis. 
Marvell’s  unchanging  beliefs  in  mod¬ 
erate  political  constitutionalism  and 
in  ‘the  providential  constitution  of 
the  universe’.  In  conclusion,  he 
interprets  ‘Upon  Appleton  House’  as 
Marvell’s  ‘Christian  epic’,  taking  the 
controversial  line  that  the  debate 
between  contemplation  and  action  is 
resolved  as  a  matter  of  personal 
destiny:  Fairfax’s  is  retirement,  but 
Marvell’s  is  action  (the  wood  se¬ 
quences  mark  the  poet’s  degeneration). 

Andrew  Marvell.  A  Collection  of 
Critical  Essays 10  edited  by  George  de 
F.  Lord  also  shows  signs  of  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  action  rather  than  con¬ 
templation — or  the  progression  to¬ 
wards  action — in  view  of  the  essays 
chosen,  although  there  are  some 
notable  exceptions.  The  political 
poetry  easily  holds  its  own  with  the 
pastoral  and  love  lyrics.  Almost  all 

10  Andrew  Marvell.  A  Collection  of  Critical 
Essays,  ed.  by  George  de  F.  Lord.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentice-Hall.  A  Spectrum  Book. 
Twentieth  Century  Views,  pp,  180.  50.y. 
Paperback  20i. 
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the  work  has  been  printed  elsewhere, 
except  for  M.  J.  K.  O’Loughlin’s 
essay,  ‘This  Sober  Frame:  A  Reading 
of  “Upon  Appleton  House”’,  which 
unifies  and  presents  the  poem  as  a 
dialectical  working  out  of  the  active- 
contemplative  theme. 

However  ‘The  Nymph  complaining 
for  the  death  of  her  Faun’  continues 
to  be  a  popular  challenge  to  critics, 
as  a  group  of  articles  proves.  G.  H. 
Hartman  offers  an  ‘ontological  in¬ 
terpretation’  in  ‘“The  Nymph  Com¬ 
plaining  for  the  Death  of  Her  Fawn” : 
A  Brief  Allegory’  ( EIC ),  drawing 
upon  the  literary  traditions  of  pastoral 
elegy,  the  Greek  Anthology,  and 
Spenserian  allegory.  He  constructs  an 
argument  full  of  subtlety  and  allusion 
upon  the  definition  of  the  poem  as  a 
‘brief  allegory’,  discovering  the  alle¬ 
gorical  meaning  in  the  action  rather 
than  the  figures,  and  explicating  the 
different  attitudes  to  time  and  nature 
in  the  poem.  Nicholas  Guild  in 
‘Marvell’s  “The  Nymph  Complaining 
for  the  Death  of  her  Faun”’  ( MLQ ) 
reviews  some  possible  attitudes  to  the 
poem’s  symbolic  aspects,  and  argues 
that  the  fawn  is  a  surrogate  in  the 
love  plot.  Under  the  same  title  ( Expl ), 
Evan  Jones  deals  summarily  with 
critical  niceties  by  the  literal  and 
somewhat  bizarre  suggestion  that 
nymph  and  fawn  are  a  woman  and 
her  illegitimate  child.  ‘The  Chase: 
The  Development  of  a  Renaissance 
Theme’  (CL)  by  M.  J.  B.  Allen 
includes  an  examination  of  Marvell’s 
‘Nymph  and  Faun’  in  the  context  of 
Renaissance  conceits  on  the  love 
chase,  which  conflate  the  stories  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  Diana  and 
Actaeon. 

‘The  Mower  against  Gardens’  is 
also  further  explicated.  Kitty  Datta 
in  ‘Marvell  and  Wotton:  A  Recon¬ 
sideration’  (RES)  suggests  that 
Wotton  may  not  be  a  direct  source  for 
Marvell’s  ‘dead  and  standing  pool 


of  Air’,  but  may  be  mediated  through 
James  Howell’s  Instructions  for 
Forreine  Travell(  1642;  1650),  and  that 
Marvell’s  own  experience  of  Rome 
may  be  just  as  relevant  for  ‘Corin- 
thean  Porticoes’  (‘Upon  Appleton 
House’)  as  Wotton’s  architectural 
ideas.  In  ‘Andrew  Marvell  and  the 
Grafter’s  Art’  (EA)  Nicholas  A. 
Salerno  explicates  Marvell’s  reference 
to  the  cherry,  using  classical,  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  modern  works  on  horti¬ 
culture  for  evidence  of  the  technical 
process  (budding  a  cultivated  cherry 
on  a  wild  cherry-laurel  stock). 

There  are  a  number  of  notes  on 
Marvell’s  poetry.  J.  C.  Maxwell 
contributes  ‘Two  Notes  on  Marvell’s 
Language’  ( N&Q ),  making  it  clear 
that  the  ‘barking  waves’  are  Scylla’s 
(Comus  and  Virgil  or  Silius  Italicus), 
and  giving  a  later  parallel  to  Marvell’s 
sense  of  ‘amorous’  from  Nicholas 
Hookes’s  poem  ‘To  Amanda  Walking 
in  the  Garden’  (1653).  R.  Wilcher  in 
‘Details  from  the  Natural  Histories  in 
Marvell’s  Poetry’  (N&Q)  annotates 
a  line  from  The  Loyall  Scot  with 
references  to  Topsell’s  translation  of 
Gesner,  and  Spenser;  he  also  anno¬ 
tates  stanzas  from  ‘Damon  the 
Mower’  with  reference  to  Holland’s 
Pliny.  In  ‘Some  Notes  on  Marvell’s 
“Bermudas’”  (N&Q)  J.  B.  Winterton 
asserts  that  ‘Apples’  refer  to  the  fatal 
Paradisal  fruit,  absent  from  the 
Bermudan  paradise,  that  the  ‘Gos¬ 
pels  Pearl’  is  both  an  allusion  to  the 
Scriptural  pearl  of  great  price  and  to 
Bermuda’s  reputation  for  pearls,  and 
that  the  lines  containing  the  phrase 
‘thence  (perhaps)  rebounding’  may  be 
‘a  witty  reference  to  the  old  and  the 
new  cosmology’.  L.  N.  Wall  in 
‘Thomas  Randolph  and  Marvell’s 
“Coy  Mistress’”  (N&Q)  draws 
attention  to  the  probable  influence 
on  Marvell  of  Randolph’s  poem  ‘A 
complaint  against  Cupid  that  he  never 
made  him  in  Love’. 
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2.  PROSE 

Consideration  of  works  concerned 
primarily  with  prose  (texts,  style,  or 
systems  of  thought)  may  begin  with 
a  group  of  facsimiles.  A  large  project, 
called  by  the  general  title  of  The 
English  Experience.  Its  Record  in 
Early  Printed  Books  Published  in 
Facsimile ,n  has  been  undertaken  with 
the  intention  of  reproducing  books 
listed  in  the  Short  Title  Catalogue. 
The  facsimiles  already  published  in 
the  series  are  most  attractive  and  clear 
reproductions,  and  the  total  series 
should  fulfil  the  claim  of  its  title. 
James  E.  Savage  introduces  The 
‘Conceited  Newes’  Of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  And  His  Friends,12  a  compo¬ 
site  facsimile  which  primarily  con¬ 
sists  of  a  reproduction  of  the  ninth 
impression  (1616)  of  Sir  Thomas 
Ouerbury  His  Wife  from  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  re-creates  the  circumstances  of 
composition  of  the  ‘Newes’  in  a  series 
of  fascinating  deductions  about  a 
Court  game,  its  location  and  partici¬ 
pants,  derived  from  a  poem  of 
Jonson’s.  Among  the  writers  was 
John  Donne,  and  evidence  is  given 
for  this  identification  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  others.  The  rules  are 
formulated  from  the  characteristic 
features  which  the  items  have  in 
common,  and  the  influence  of  the 
‘Newes’  on  the  ‘Characters’  written 
by  Overbury  and  others  is  discussed. 
Another  facsimile,  of  the  1624  first 
edition  of  The  Elements  of  Architec¬ 
ture 13  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  has  an 

11  See  Chapter  VI,  p.  120  and  footnote  20. 

12  The  ‘Conceited  Newes’  Of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  And  His  Friends,  A  Facsimile 
Reproduction  of  the  Ninth  Impression  of 
1616  of  Sir  Thomas  Ouerbury  His  Wife,  with 
a  commentary  and  textual  notes  on  the 
‘Newes’  by  James  E.  Savage.  Gainesville, 
Florida.  S.F.&R.  pp.  lxxxvii  +  320.  $15.00. 

13  The  Elements  of  Architecture.  By  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  A  Facsimile  Reprint  of  the 
First  Edition  (London,  1624),  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  Frederick  Hard. 


introduction  by  Frederick  Hard.  He 
supplies  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Wotton  and  a  general  context  for  the 
work  in  the  history  of  taste.  Its 
importance  in  the  transition  from 
Elizabethan  extravagance  in  archi¬ 
tecture  to  a  more  sober  ultimately 
neoclassical  mode  is  assessed;  and 
Hard  claims  that  ‘in  introducing  the 
combination  of  Vitruvian  and 
Palladian  ideals  into  England  with 
such  discrimination  and  taste  Wotton 
was  well  in  advance  of  his  time’. 

Writing  about  literary  style  as  an 
aspect  of  a  writer’s  work  poses 
considerable  problems  of  approach, 
definition,  and  organization,  and 
Brian  Vickers  in  his  book  on  Francis 
Bacon  and  Renaissance  Proseu  shows 
himself  to  be  very  much  aware  of  these 
from  the  outset.  He  begins  by  stating 
his  own  principles  and  procedure,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  he  appears  to  be 
trying  to  disengage  himself  from  a 
morass  of  conceptualization  about 
style.  But  he  makes  the  important 
point  about  his  subject,  that  Bacon’s 
style  is  crucial  to  his  imaginative  effect 
on  his  readers  which  otherwise  would 
be  out  of  all  proportion.  He  arranges 
his  book  according  to  separate 
stylistic  devices,  ranging  from  the 
larger  rhetorical  structures  through 
aphorism  and  syntactical  symmetry 
to  a  discussion  of  imagery,  the  extent 
of  which  is  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
central  significance.  Each  device  is 
placed  both  in  the  appropriate  tradi¬ 
tion  and  in  Bacon’s  own  theory  and  is 
analysed  in  practice.  For  example,  he 
studies  the  function  of  the  aphorism 
as  used  by  Renaissance  writers  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  law,  and  politics, 
and  then  shows  how  Bacon  develops 

14  Francis  Bacon  and  Renaissance  Prose,  by 
Brian  Vickers.  C.U.P.  pp.  315.  45j. 


Virginia  U.P.  for  The  Folger  Shakespeare 
Library.  Folger  Documents  of  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Civilization,  pp.  lxxxv+139. 
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it,  how  it  is  useful  to  him  in  the 
scientific  works  because  of  ‘its  dis¬ 
connected,  anti-systematic  (or  rather 
pre-systematic)  quality’  and  in  the 
works  on  political  and  civil  affairs 
because  of  ‘its  easily  applicable 
flexibility’  and  ‘its  direct  relationship 
to  observed  human  experience’. 
Naturally  he  accompanies  his  discus¬ 
sion  with  much  detailed  analysis  of 
examples,  which  form  the  most 
persuasive  part  of  the  argument.  At 
certain  key  points  he  takes  issue  with 
other  scholars,  notably  Croll  whose 
account  of  the  connected  movements 
in  the  history  of  ideas  and  prose  styles 
he  radically  challenges.  He  rejects 
the  association  of  Bacon’s  style  with 
anti-Ciceronianism,  on  the  grounds 
that  Bacon  has  reservations  about 
both  Ciceronianism  and  the  Senecan 
style.  In  making  claims  for  the 
imaginative  power  of  Bacon’s  imagery, 
and  for  his  capacity  to  think  in 
images,  he  refutes  L.  C.  Knights’s 
derogatory  view.  But  the  curious 
aspect  of  this  section  is  the  simplicity 
of  the  conclusions.  For  instance,  the 
use  of  concrete  images  to  clarify  and 
embody  abstractions  is  what  might  be 
taken  for  granted  in  the  style  of  other 
great  writers.  Indeed,  in  general, 
Bacon’s  affinity  with  Renaissance 
literary  tradition  is  stressed.  It  is 
perhaps  because  Bacon  is  a  special  case 
that  these  conclusions  need  so  much 
illustration  and  urging,  as  a  final 
chapter  on  ‘Judgments  of  Bacon’s 
Style’  (including  Swift  and  the 
Romantics)  reminds  the  reader.  This 
approach  to  Bacon’s  prose  can  by  no 
means  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  other  books  on  Bacon  are 
concerned  with  his  thought.  Karl  R. 
Wallace  in  Francis  Bacon  on  the 
Nature  of  Man 15  starts  from  the  idea 
that  Bacon’s  system  of  knowledge  is 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  the 

15  Francis  Bacon  on  the  Nature  of  Man,  by 
Karl  R.  Wallace.  Illinois  U.P.  1967. 


psychological  faculties,  six  of  which 
are  specified — understanding,  reason, 
imagination,  memory,  will,  and  appe¬ 
tite.  His  purpose  is  to  explore  the 
meaning  attached  to  these  faculties 
by  Bacon’s  contemporaries,  and  to 
illustrate  this  psychology  from  Bacon's 
work.  Wallace  observes  that  Bacon 
was  responsible  for  a  ‘psychology’ 
of  discovery.  The  study  is  divided  to 
correspond  to  the  faculties,  with 
particular  attention  given  to  imagina¬ 
tion,  reason,  and  understanding, 
since  that  is  where  Bacon’s  own  chief 
emphasis  lies.  Considerable  use  is 
made  of  contemporary  and  earlier 
sources  to  illustrate  both  the  prevail¬ 
ing  views  of  man’s  nature  and  the 
relevant  terms  of  reference.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  Bacon’s  view  is  simpler 
than  the  more  intricate  descriptions 
of  the  faculties  inherited  from  classical 
and  mediaeval  sources  and  accepted 
by  most  of  his  contemporaries.  For 
instance,  Bacon  cuts  out  the  ‘common 
sense’  faculty  in  favour  of  a  more 
direct  relation  between  sensory  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  workings  of  the 
mind.  Also  he  dispenses  with  the 
scholastic  emphasis  on  fine  divisions 
as  a  means  of  speculating  on  essence; 
Bacon’s  primary  interest  is  in  function. 
The  most  original  aspect  of  Bacon’s 
reasoning  about  the  faculties  arises 
from  the  inductive  method,  which 
requires  the  direct  association  of 
understanding  and  senses  in  a  mutual 
discipline,  an  idea  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  traditional  belief  that  the 
senses  hinder  the  understanding  and 
should  therefore  be  dissociated  from 
it. 

Paolo  Rossi  in  Francis  Bacon.  From 
Magic  to  Science ,16  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Italian  in  1957  and  now 

16  Francis  Bacon.  From  Magic  to  Science, 
by  Paolo  Rossi,  transl.  from  the  Italian  by 
Sacha  Rabinovitch.  ( Francesco  Bacone: 
Dalla  Magia  Alia  Scienza.  Bari:  Editor 
Laterza.  1957).  Routledge. 
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translated,  studies  the  complexities 
of  Bacon’s  cultural  environment  and 
influences  (many  of  which  were 
incompatible  with  each  other):  the 
emergence  of  the  new  science  is 
contrasted  with  the  survival  of  medi- 
aevalism  and  more  ancient  ways  of 
thought,  especially  those  associated 
with  the  occult  and  the  achievement 
of  power  over  the  physical  universe 
by  magic.  The  book  reviews  these 
older  traditions,  their  effect  on  Bacon, 
and  his  changing  attitudes  to  them. 
He  may  refute  them,  or  reapply  them 
(as  with  fable  and  myth),  or  attempt 
to  create  a  substitute  (as  with  his 
historical  scheme).  Rossi  also  explores 
Bacon’s  logic  and  the  relation  of  logic 
to  rhetoric  in  the  contemporary 
context. 

Bacon  is  also  included  in  a  section, 
‘Solomon  and  Bacon’,  of  an  article 
by  Michael  Hattaway,  ‘Paradoxes  of 
Solomon:  Learning  in  the  English 
Renaissance’  ( JHI ).  For  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  Solomon  represents  a  funda¬ 
mental  dilemma,  the  potential  of 
knowledge,  his  divine  gift,  offset  by 
its  human  limitations.  Hattaway 
argues  that  Bacon  accepts  what 
Solomon  stands  for  in  some  respects, 
but  not  others.  Not  only  does  Bacon 
reinterpret  Ecclesiastes  for  his  own 
purposes,  but  he  also  seeks  to  solve 
the  problem  of  conflicting  attitudes  to 
learning  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
separating  learning  from  religion. 

James  R.  Knowlson  in  ‘A  Note  on 
Bishop  Godwin’s  Man  in  the  Moone: 
the  East  Indies  Trade  Route  and  a 
“Language”  of  Musical  Notes’  ( MP ) 
suggests  sources  for  the  terrestrial 
part  of  the  narrative  in  travel  litera¬ 
ture  (accounts  in  Hakluyt).  Ac¬ 
knowledging  the  tonal  variation  of 
Chinese  as  a  possible  source  for 
Godwin’s  language,  he  also  adds 
indebtedness  to  contemporary  works 
on  signalling  and  cryptography, 
pointing  out  that  the  so-called 


language  is  simply  a  musical  cipher, 
fairly  common  in  such  works. 

In  The  Art  of  The  Compleat  Angler 17 
John  R.  Cooper  attempts  to  establish 
a  total  and  satisfactory  artistic  design 
for  Walton’s  work,  which  will  in¬ 
corporate  all  its  features  and  dispel 
the  critical  view  that  it  splits  apart 
into  handbook  instruction  and  more 
‘literary’  preoccupations.  After  a  brief 
biography  to  make  the  point  that 
The  Compleat  Angler  is  specifically 
relevant  to  Walton’s  attitude  to 
contemporary  circumstances,  he  con¬ 
siders  it  in  the  setting  of  different 
literary  traditions,  and  defines  the 
contribution  made  by  each.  Obviously 
the  Georgic  tradition  is  responsible 
for  the  instructive  element,  but  it  also 
corresponds  to  Walton’s  piety,  in  the 
sense  of  reverence  for  tradition,  and 
its  use  of  classical  myth  is  paralleled 
by  Walton’s  use  of  Scripture.  Pas¬ 
toral  influence  is  traceable  in  Walton’s 
idealized  landscape,  people,  and 
pastimes,  and  in  the  slight  pastoral 
‘plot’,  the  movement  from  city  to 
country  and  the  return.  The  less 
familiar  dialogue  form  explains  some 
apparently  awkward  structural  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  the  concluding  sermon. 
Finally  the  two  developments,  the 
pastoral  journey  and  dialogue,  are 
identified  in  significance  with  each 
other,  and  the  unity  effected.  Cooper 
completes  his  study  of  Walton’s  art 
with  discussions  of  his  prose  style, 
and  of  the  composition  of  The 
Compleat  Angler,  refuting  in  a  detailed 
argument  the  idea  that  Walton  was  a 
plagiarist,  and  demonstrating  an 
increase  in  moral  emphasis  in  the  later 
editions. 

Geoffrey  Keynes’s  single-volume 
edition,  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Selected 
Writings 18  is  a  most  useful  and 

17  The  Art  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  by 
John  R.  Cooper.  Duke  U.P.  pp.  200.  $6.00, 

18  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Selected  Writings. 
ed.  by  Geoffrey  Keynes.  Faber,  pp.  416.  50s. 
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judicious  selection,  which,  following 
as  it  does  upon  his  standard  edition 
of  the  Works  (YW  XLV.  238.)  and 
sharing  its  textual  quality,  will  prove 
very  welcome  to  many  readers.  It 
admirably  combines  compactness  with 
representativeness,  and  the  selection 
from  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica  is 
especially  generous.  There  is  a  note 
on  ‘Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Social 
Abacus’  ( N&Q )  by  Anthony  Low, 
which  explicates  an  image  in  Religio 
Medici  as  a  reference  to  a  standard 
abacus,  so  proving  that  its  point 

depends  on  Browne’s  precision. 

Browne  is  one  of  the  writers 

included  in  Joan  Webber’s  The 

Eloquent  T:  Style  and  Self  in  Seven¬ 
teenth-Century  Prose. 19  The  subject  of 
this  book  is  extraordinarily  rich  in 
possibilities,  and  this  study  does 
justice  to  its  fertility  without  becoming 
entangled  in  the  offshoots.  Both 

material  and  method  are  naturally 
interrelated:  there  are  several  seven¬ 
teenth-century  works  of  non-fictional 
prose  ‘in  which  the  self-conscious 
first  person  singular  is  so  important 
that  it  can  be  employed  by  the  critic 
as  a  central  means  to  a  definition  of 
the  style’.  Two  general  categories, 
‘conservative  Anglican’  and  ‘radical 
Puritan’  are  distinguished,  and  from 
this  point  the  distinctions  become 
progressively  finer  and  more  subtle, 
proving  the  categories  to  be  meaning¬ 
ful  on  a  number  of  levels.  She  also 
categorizes  literary  self-consciousness 
itself,  to  control  the  subject  and 
concentrate  on  three  important  as¬ 
pects:  self  as  theme,  in  reciprocal 
relation  to  the  age  which  both  affects 
it  and  is  affected  by  it;  self  as  style; 
and  self  as  perceived  by  the  reader, 
which  allows  a  variety  of  attitudes. 
At  the  beginning,  she  traces  general 
characteristics  which  are  then  studied 

19  The  Eloquent  T :  Style  and  Self  in 
Seventeenth-Century  Prose,  by  Joan  Webber. 
Wisconsin  U.P.  pp.  xxii  +  298.  8U.  $8.50. 


in  their  individual  variations  in  the 
eight  writers  chosen — Donne,  Bunyan, 
Lilburne,  Burton,  Baxter,  Browne, 
Milton,  and  Traherne.  For  example, 
the  conservative  Anglican  ‘I’  differs 
from  the  radical  Puritan  in  his 
attitude  to  time:  his  mode  is  the 
meditative,  his  image  the  microcosm, 
whereas  the  Puritan  conceives  of 
himself  as  very  much  within  time  and 
history — the  wayfarer-pilgrim — and 
definable  in  these  terms.  Another 
point  is  that  the  difference  in  self- 
image  results  in  a  different  adjustment 
of  art  and  life.  Since  the  Anglican 
sees  the  world  as  the  art  of  God,  and 
himself  as  microcosm,  and  the  Puritan 
sees  himself  as  God’s  instrument  in 
history,  ‘the  Anglican  turns  himself 
into  art,  while  the  Puritan  turns  art 
toward  life,  using  art  for  the  benefit 
of  life’.  In  the  separate  treatments  of 
each  writer,  she  works  out  these  and 
other  propositions,  but,  properly, 
without  sacrificing  a  sense  of  in¬ 
dividuality  to  a  general  thesis.  Al¬ 
though  it  corresponds  closely  to  the 
initial  outline  of  ideas,  the  chapter 
comparing  Donne’s  Devotions  and 
Bunyan’s  Grace  Abounding  develops 
the  theme,  gives  it  convincing  sub¬ 
stantiality,  and  adds  perceptive 
particulars,  for  instance,  on  the 
function  of  the  observer.  Donne’s  ‘I’ 
is  presented  as  symbol,  Bunyan’s  as 
exemplum.  Their  strength  and  weak¬ 
nesses  are  identified  through  their 
opposing  attitudes  to  art  and  life — 
Donne  turns  reality  into  metaphor, 
Bunyan  is  ‘at  the  mercy  of  experience’. 
The  treatment  of  each  writer  in  the 
book  is  not  stereotyped  but  dictated 
by  the  special  interest  of  the  material. 
So,  in  the  Lilburne  chapter,  Joan 
Webber  studies  the  way  in  which 
Lilburne  turns  himself  into  an  instru¬ 
mental  symbol  in  politics.  In  the 
Burton  chapter,  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  is  itself  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  ‘cosmic  personality’,  and  its 
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style  and  content  examined  on  this 
basis.  Baxter  is  presented  as  the 
illuminating  exception  to  the  cate¬ 
gories,  a  man  striving  for  unity  against 
fundamental  division,  yet  accepting 
imperfection  in  his  writings  as  the 
condition  of  being  mortal.  From  his 
antiprelatical  tracts  Milton  emerges 
as  another  kind  of  variant  on  the  self, 
being  both  Puritan  and  poet,  and 
associating  his  personal  vocation 
with  the  destiny  of  his  people.  The 
study  of  Browne  is  perhaps  less 
confident  than  the  others,  hedged  with 
qualifications,  but  with  an  interesting 
exploration  of  style.  However,  a 
final  positive  note  is  struck  with  the 
study  of  Traherne,  whose  concept  of 
the  self  is  inseparable  from  loving 
reciprocity  with  other  selves :  the 
emphasis  of  the  chapter  is  on  themes 
of  ‘communication  and  communion’ 
in  Traherne’s  work  (see  also  p.  233). 
Apart  from  the  individual  insights, 
this  book  in  its  entirety  is  a  valuable 
guide  to  a  rich  and  complex  area  of 
seventeenth-century  experience. 

Part  of  the  same  area  is  explored  by 
Cynthia  Griffin  Wolff  in  ‘Literary 
Reflections  of  the  Puritan  Character’ 
( JHI ).  She  examines  in  turn  three 
forms  of  Puritan  writing,  the  diary,  the 
autobiography,  and  the  Saint’s  Life, 
relating  them  to  what  she  defines  as 
the  central  conflict  involving  the 
Puritan’s  self-image,  the  division 
between  strenuously  introspective  iso¬ 
lation,  and  the  ideal  membership  of 
the  community  of  the  Elect.  The 
isolationist  extreme  is  expressed  in  the 
diary,  an  instrument  for  distinguishing 
between  self  as  judge  and  self  as 
sinner:  guilt  may  turn  inwards,  or 
outwards  upon  others,  but  in  either 
case  it  sets  apart.  Autobiography, 
however,  defines  the  self  more  in 
terms  of  community,  since  it  is  written 
as  an  exemplum  for  others,  a  certificate 
of  worthiness  to  be  accepted.  Yet 
doubt  may  recur:  it  is  only  the  Saint’s 


Life  which  fully  integrates  the  Puritan 
subject  with  the  community,  both 
heavenly  and  on  earth,  for  it  is  his 
actions  toward  others  which  reveal  his 
virtue  to  his  admiring  biographer. 

In  ‘The  Exegesis  of  Experience: 
Dean  Donne’s  Devotions  upon  Emer¬ 
gent  Occasions’  ( JEGP )  Janel  M. 
Mueller  discusses  Donne’s  use  of 
Scripture  for  an  exegetical  treatment 
of  his  personal  experience.  Instead  of 
approaching  the  Devotions  exclusively 
from  the  Ignatian  meditative 
structure,  another  approach  should 
be  recognized,  one  uniting  preaching 
technique  with  meditative  technique. 
The  evidence  supporting  this  argu¬ 
ment  is  in  the  form  of  a  comparison, 
with  cross-references,  between  the 
Devotions  and  Donne’s  sermons, 
laying  particular  stress  on  figurative 
exposition.  Elizabeth  McCutcheon 
concludes  ‘Lancelot  Andrewes’  Preces 
Privatae:  a  Journey  through  Time’ 
(SP)  with  a  contrast  between  this 
work  and  Donne’s  Devotions,  but  the 
main  subject  is  an  analysis  of  Preces 
Privatae,  in  particular  the  sequence  of 
morning  prayers,  in  terms  of  its 
temporal  basis.  Having  shown  how 
Andrewes  makes  use  of,  and  reworks, 
traditional  typology,  (and  interpreted 
an  allusion  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot), 
she  emphasizes  the  essential  pro¬ 
gressiveness  of  the  work,  the  week 
representing  not  only  Creation,  but 
also  the  whole  of  time  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Eternal  Sabbath. 

A  total  contrast  to  the  kinds  of 
autobiographical  writing  already  dis¬ 
cussed  is  Kenelm  Digby’s  Loose 
Fantasies,20  edited  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Vittorio  Gabrieli.  This  is  the 
first  edition  since  1827-8,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  inclusion  of  full 
annotation  and  literary  commentary, 
has  a  much  improved  text  (all  the 

20  Kenelm  Digby.  Loose  Fantasies,  ed.  by 
Vittorio  Gabrieli.  Rome:  Edizioni  di  Storia 
e  Letteratura.  Temi  e  Testi.  pp.  xxxvii  +  216. 
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manuscript  cancellations  have  been 
deciphered).  Loose  Fantasies  is  a 
fascinating  hybrid,  an  autobiographi¬ 
cal  romance,  Platonic  in  spirit,  with 
some  of  the  trappings  of  typical 
literary  romance,  but,  as  Gabrieli 
points  out,  with  basic  differences  such 
as  a  much  simpler  plot.  History  and 
invention  are  combined,  but  the 
central  relationship  does  correspond 
to  that  of  Sir  Kenelm  and  Lady 
Venetia  Digby.  Gabrieli  is  rather 
critical  of  the  style,  valuing  the  work 
chiefly  for  its  presentation  of  its 
author’s  personality.  As  the  full  notes 
and  introduction  make  clear,  Digby 
is  indebted  to  a  wide  range  of 
literature,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian, 
as  well  as  English.  In  addition  to  the 
literary  past,  Gabrieli  suggests  the 
importance  of  the  work  for  the  future, 
seeing  the  relationship  as  a  pattern 
repeated  on  the  Restoration  and 
Augustan  stage,  and  the  tone  as 
anticipating  the  eighteenth-century 
cult  of  sensibility.  The  text  itself  is  so 
presented  as  to  give  maximum  ease 
and  pleasure  in  reading. 

Mans  Morta/itie,21  attributed  to  the 
Leveller,  Richard  Overton,  is  edited 
by  Harold  Fisch.  The  work  is  a 
theological  argument  for  mortalism, 
the  belief  that  body  and  soul  are  not 
distinct  but  share  a  common  mortality 
(although  Overton  accepts  an  ultimate 
resurrection).  Fisch  briefly  outlines 
the  origins  of  the  ‘mortalist  heresy’ 
and  its  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  formulations.  He  asserts  that 
mortalism,  and  its  associated 
‘materialism’  are  ‘a  reaction  from 
within  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition 
against  its  Greek  dualistic  com¬ 
ponent’  (the  opposing  concept  of  the 
immortal  immaterial  soul  is  originally 
Hellenistic).  From  a  general  aspect, 
Overton’s  work  is  of  interest  particu- 

21  Richard  Overton.  Mans  Morta/itie,  ed. 
by  Harold  Fisch.  Liverpool  U.P.  English 
Reprints  Series,  pp.  xxv+ 102. 


larly  because  of  a  possible  connexion 
with  Milton’s  views,  and  associations 
in  Browne,  Hobbes,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor.  On  the  subject  of  theological 
writing,  there  is  a  note  ‘Thomas 
Hooker’s  First  Publication?’  ( AN&Q ) 
by  Clifford  Davidson,  in  which  he 
draws  attention  to  the  publication  of 
a  sermon,  ‘The  Poore  Doubting 
Christian  Drawne  unto  Christ’  ( The 
Saints  Cordials,  1629)  and  gives  a 
brief  description  of  its  style  and 
content. 

Paul  R.  Sellin  gives  a  neglected 
subject  its  due  in  Daniel  Heinsius 
and  Stuart  England,22  a  study  of  the 
links  between  the  Flemish  scholar, 
Heinsius,  and  Britain,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  critical  and  editorial 
work  for  English  exponents  of  critical 
theory.  Before  directly  embarking  on 
this  subject,  he  provides  a  biographi¬ 
cal  section,  placing  Heinsius  in  the 
context  of  his  period.  He  then  analyses 
the  De  Tragoediae  Constitution, 
showing  how  the  transmission  of 
Aristotelian  ideas  is  modified  by  cer¬ 
tain  divergences  and  reworking.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sellin,  although  the  work  is 
not  original  it  does  make  its  own  con¬ 
tribution  of  important  simplification 
to  the  criticism  which  amalgamates 
Aristotle’s  view  of  tragedy  with  the 
rhetorical  principles  derived  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  There  are  two  clear 
interrelated  critical  concerns  in 
Heinsius’s  work  on  tragedy,  the  in¬ 
tended  emotional  result  (with  moral 
implications)  and  the  way  in  which 
this  dictates  the  features  of  tragedy. 
In  spite  of  Jonson’s  borrowings  from 
Heinsius  in  the  Discoveries,  Sellin 
concludes  that  there  is  no  association 
between  Jonson’s  somewhat  un¬ 
systematic  theorizing  and  Heinsius’s 
cohesive  critical  system.  When  he 

22  Daniel  Heinsius  and  Stuart  England,  by 
Paul  R.  Sellin.  Leiden  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  for 
the  Sir  Thomas  Browne  Institute,  pp.  xiv  + 
263.  60 s. 
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turns  to  Milton  and  Heinsius,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  to  claim  a  probable 
influence,  although  evidence  for 
Milton’s  knowledge  of  Heinsius  is 
scarce.  He  extracts  Milton’s  critical 
views  from  his  works  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison,  a  task  of  some 
delicacy  since  Milton  does  not  offer  a 
comparable  complete  system.  Yet 
Sellin  regards  the  correspondences, 
for  instance,  of  ideas  on  the  ends  of 
tragedy,  as  evidence  of  significant 
likeness,  and  chooses  to  infer  a  debt 
on  Milton’s  part.  The  book  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  study  of  Heinsius  and 
Dryden  (see  p.  226).  In  connexion 
with  Jonson,  there  is  a  note  ‘An 
Unidentified  Borrowing  in  Jonson’s 
“Discoveries’”  ( N&Q )  by  J.  K. 
Houck. 

The  intellectual  background  of  the 
seventeenth  century  includes  the 
growth  of  medical  and  biological 
ideas,  and  two  aspects  of  these  are 
handled  in  Medical  Investigation  in 
Seventeenth  Century  England 23  by 
C.  W.  Bodemer  and  L.  S.  King.  Two 
figures  of  particular  interest  in  ‘Em- 
bryological  Thought  in  Seventeenth 
Century  England’  by  C.  W.  Bodemer 
are  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (although  Harvey’s 
work  is  of  course  much  the  most 
important).  In  his  Two  Treatises  of 
the  nature  of  body  and  soul,  Digby 
discusses  embryology  chiefly  on  the 
basis  of  his  philosophy  but  with  some 
limited  use  of  observation.  After  his 
early  exposure  to  the  new  learning  in 
his  wide-ranging  medical  training, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  continues  to 
show  its  effects  although  his  simple 
experiments  give  rise  to  no  great 
generalizations.  Instead  he  puts  his 
embryological  opinions  to  effective 

23  Medical  Investigation  in  Seventeenth- 
Century  England,  by  C.  W.  Bodemer  and  L. 
S.  King.  Papers  read  at  a  Clark  Library 
Seminar,  October  14,  1967.  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles:  William  Andrews 
Clark  Memorial  Library,  pp.  49. 


non-scientific  use  in  his  literary  works. 
In  ‘Robert  Boyle  as  an  Amateur 
Physician’,  L.  S.  King  emphasizes 
Boyle’s  freedom  and  independence 
as  an  ‘amateur’  in  medicine,  his 
exploratory  approach,  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  conspicuous  exception  to 
the  usually  maligned  type,  the 
‘virtuoso’.  He  is  Baconian  in  his 
testing  of  theory  by  fact. 

William  Harvey’s  Biological  Ideas1’’ 
by  Walter  Pagel,  a  work  with  an 
impressive  range  of  reference,  studies 
Harvey’s  work  in  the  context  of 
seventeenth-century  European  thought 
and  of  the  work  of  his  fore-runners, 
so  establishing  its  true  originality. 
Besides  De  Motu,  the  great  success. 
On  generation  is  given  an  honoured 
place,  and  the  stigma  of  failure  to  a 
certain  extent  removed.  There  is  a 
warning  against  a  too  facile  equation 
of  Harvey  with  modern  science, 
although  modern  biology  and  medi¬ 
cine  are  so  totally  in  his  debt.  It  is 
‘Harvey’s  critical  allegiance  to 
Aristotle’  which  is  the  foundation  of 
this  study,  and  which  is  examined 
from  different  angles.  Far  from  being 
retrogressive,  however,  as  Pagel 
emphasizes,  this  allegiance  is  in 
keeping  with  ‘the  Aristotelian 
scientific  modernism  of  a  continental 
school’.  But  it  explains  why  Pagel 
discounts  Bacon’s  alleged  influence  on 
Harvey  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  since 
Bacon  was  so  firmly  opposed  to 
Aristotelianism  in  any  form,  and  also 
because  Bacon  separates  ‘final  causes’ 
from  natural  philosophy.  Yet  Pagel 
refers  to  Harvey’s  admiration  of 
Bacon’s  style,  to  the  point  of  once 
using  the  ‘idols’  terminology.  The 
whole  work  stresses  the  unity  of  ‘the 
scientific  and  non-scientific  elements’ 
in  Harvey  and  his  world,  and  creates 

24  William  Harvey’s  Biological  Ideas: 
Selected  Aspects  and  Historical  Background, 
by  Walter  Pagel.  Basel  and  New  York:  S. 
Karger.  pp.  394.  £6  2s.  6 d. 
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an  imaginative  and  illuminating 
analogy  between  his  dynamic  thought 
and  the  dynamic  of  Baroque  art. 

C.  B.  Macpherson  has  edited 
Hobbes’s  Leviathan 25  for  the  Pelican 
Classics  Series.  His  introduction 
begins  with  the  reasons  for  modern 
interest  in  Hobbes — his  concern  with 
the  theory  of  power  and  with  peace,  and 
his  conception  of  politics  as  a  science 
— and  continues  with  a  biographical 
sketch  and  an  assessment  of  the 
method,  postulates,  and  argument  of 
Leviathan.  His  main  thesis,  which  also 
has  implications,  though  diminishing 
ones,  for  modern  society,  is  that 
Hobbes  constructs  the  model  of  an 
essentially  bourgeois  society  in  which 
all  values  are  determined  by  the 
market.  In  a  clearly  argued  sequence, 
he  shows  how  this  relates  to  various 
aspects  of  Hobbes’s  thought,  and 
marks  the  significant  omission  of  the 
idea  of  class  cohesion.  He  concludes 
that  ‘Hobbes  built  better  than  he 
knew’.  Another  approach  to  Hobbes, 
principally  through  his  methodology, 
is  made  by  F.  S.  McNeilly  in  The 
Anatomy  of  Leviathan ,26  He  differ¬ 
entiates  Leviathan  from  The  Elements 
and  De  Cive  on  the  grounds  that 
Hobbes’s  view  of  method  alters:  for 
Leviathan,  Hobbes  employs  a  deduc¬ 
tive  system  modelled  on  mathematics. 
As  a  result,  the  view  of  human 
nature  often  considered  as  Hobbes’s 
starting-point  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
general  ‘truth’;  the  argument  is 
constructed  as  a  formal  system  of 
propositions  which  are  ‘definitionally 
true’.  And  the  centre  of  Hobbes’s 
argument  is  rational  deliberation  in 
the  individual  and  in  society.  Samuel 
I.  Mintz  in  ‘Hobbes  on  the  Law  of 
Heresy:  A  New  Manuscript’  ( JHI ) 

25  Thomas  Hobbes.  Leviathan,  ed.  with  an 
introduction  by  C.  B.  Macpherson.  Penguin 
Books:  The  Pelican  Classics,  pp.  728.  10s. 

26  The  Anatomy  of  Leviathan,  by  F.  S.  Mc¬ 
Neilly.  London:  Macmillan;  New  York:  St. 
Martin’s  Press,  pp.  264.  55s. 


supplies  the  text  of  the  manuscript  in 
addition  to  discussion  of  its  content. 

Another  text  is  provided  in  ‘Thomas 
Coriati  Testimonium’  ( N&Q )  by  Edgar 
Hinchcliffe.  Finally,  there  is  a  note  on 
‘Justice  Croke  and  the  Hampdens’ 
(N&Q)  by^Conrad  Russell. 

3.  MILTON 
General 

In  the  edition  of  Milton  in  the 
Longmans  series  of  Annotated 
English  Poets27  the  minor  poems, 
Samson  Agonistes  and  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained  have  been  edited  by  John 
Carey,  Paradise  Lost  by  Alistair 
Fowler.  The  editors  have  followed  the 
unusual  course  of  modernizing  old 
spelling  while  retaining  old  punctua¬ 
tion.  A  scholarly  edition  of  Paradise 
Lost  in  modern  spelling  marks  some¬ 
thing  of  an  epoch  in  Milton  studies, 
but,  as  the  editors  point  out,  the 
theory  of  a  specialized  Miltonic 
orthography  applied  to  distinctions 
of  preterites  and  past  participles,  or 
of  emphatic  and  unemphatic  forms 
of  the  personal  pronouns,  as  followed 
by  Helen  Darbishire  and  B.  A. 
Wright,  has  been  severely  shaken  by 
the  statistical  counts  of  J.  T. 
Shawcross  which  reveal  the  gap 
between  Milton’s  holograph  spell¬ 
ings  and  those  attributable  to  amanu¬ 
enses  or  printers  (see  YW  XLIV. 
208);  on  punctuation  the  editors 
present  a  convincing  case  for  its 
retention  as  functional  and  tonal,  as 
well  as  logical,  and  only  replaceable 
by  an  ambiguous  over-abundance  of 
modern  commas  and  dashes.  The 
commentary  is  extremely  full  and 
epitomizes  the  discoveries  or  con¬ 
jectures  of  modern  scholarship;  the 
introductions  to  the  separate  poems 
also  summarize  the  principal  in¬ 
terpretations  and  state  an  editorial 

27  The  Poems  of  John  Milton,  ed.  by  John 
Carey  and  Alistair  Fowler,  pp.  xxii+1181. 
Longmans.  63s. 
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point  of  view;  that  on  Paradise  Lost 
runs  to  thirty-six  pages  with  sections 
on  sources,  language,  prosody, 
numerology,  cosmology  and  Milton’s 
God.  The  expository  standard  of  the 
notes  is  high  and  the  page  layout 
makes  for  clarity. 

Undoubtedly  the  chief  contribution 
to  Milton  studies  this  year  is  the  late 
W.  R.  Parker’s  biography,28  completed 
a  little  before  his  death.  Unlike  J.  M. 
French's  Life-Records,  his  book  offers 
interpretation  as  well  as  evidence;  the 
first  volume  gives  a  straightforward 
and  highly  readable  account  of 
Milton’s  life  uncluttered  by  notes:  all 
references  to  sources  and  discussion 
of  their  authority  are  contained  in  the 
second  volume.  Parker's  treatment  of 
his  subject  is  in  keeping  with  his 
initial  statement  that  he  likes  Milton 
as  a  man;  judicious  weighing  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  tempered  by  enthusiasm,  and 
one  may  feel  that  on  some  contro¬ 
versial  matters,  such  as  Milton’s 
treatment  of  his  daughters  in  his  old 
age,  Parker  is  inclined  to  argue 
beyond  the  evidence  to  stretch  a  point 
in  favour  of  his  hero.  Like  other 
recent  writers  of  monumental  literary 
biographies,  Mary  Moorman  and 
Walter  Jackson  Bate,  Parker  has 
found  it  impossible  to  separate  the 
skein  of  life  and  poetry  so  as  to 
exclude  critical  comment.  Inevitably 
there  is  some  lack  of  proportion 
when  all  the  poems  have  to  be  noticed; 
Lycidas,  on  account  of  its  relevance  to 
Milton’s  artistic  evolution,  gets  ten 
pages  to  five  for  Paradise  Lost:  yet 
the  latter  are  impressive  as  a  deliber¬ 
ate  and  selective  ‘prosaic  analysis  of 
Milton’s  ideas  in  his  epic’  calculated 
to  show  what  he  had  learned  in 
twenty  years  and  how  far  he  had 
moved  towards  a  belief  in  the  essential 
inwardness  of  religious  experience. 

28  Milton,  a  Biography,  by  William  Riley 
Parker.  Two  volumes,  pp.  xxii+1489. 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  £10  10s. 


The  general  tone  is  humane  and 
measured.  On  two  important  ques¬ 
tions  Parker  is  controversial:  he 
considers  that  Samson  Agonistes  was 
written  not  after  Paradise  Lost  but 
under  the  immediate  impact  of  the 
poet’s  loss  of  sight,  and  probably 
completed  before  September  1653, 
associating  the  experimental  metres 
of  the  versions  of  the  Psalms  in  that 
year  with  the  choruses  of  Samson; 
and  he  believes  that  the  sonnet 
‘Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused 
saint’  was  addressed  to  the  poet’s  first 
wife  and  not  to  Katherine  Woodcock. 
These  views  are  likely  to  remain  in 
dispute  though  the  author  argues 
them  soberly,  modestly,  and  un- 
provocatively.  His  second  volume  is  a 
treasury  of  Milton  scholarship,  and 
in  spite  of  the  accretions  of  specu¬ 
lative  padding  unavoidable  in  such 
an  enterprise,  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
likely  to  remain  authoritative  for 
generations,  the  Masson  of  our  age. 

Paul  R.  Sellin  in  ‘Caesar  Calandrini, 
the  London  Dutch,  and  Milton’s 
Quarrels  in  Holland’  ( HLQ )  pro¬ 
duces  much  fresh  material  concerning 
Milton’s  interest  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  controversy  in  Holland 
and  especially  at  Leiden;  he  identifies 
the  ‘Calandrinus’  mentioned  in 
Milton’s  letter  of  24  March  1654-5 
to  Ezekiel  Spanheim  with  Caesar 
Calandrini,  a  London  resident,  and 
not  with  Jean-Louis  Calandrini  as 
had  previously  been  supposed.  In  his 
interesting  article  he  traces  the  hos¬ 
tility  between  Salmasius  and  the 
Calvinists  Heinsius  and  Frederick 
Spanheim  which  lay  behind 
Calandrini’s  offer  of  help  for  the  Pro 
Se  Defensio. 

Elizabeth  T.  McLaughlin  has  ‘A 
Further  Note’  ( MNL )  on  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Milton  and  Thomas  Ellwood 
the  Quaker,  and  on  the  Cromwell- 
Milton  letters  bequeathed  to  Ellwood. 

William  J.  Grace  in  Ideas  in 
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Milton 29  presents  a  sensible  guide  to 
some  of  the  main  problems  of  Milton 
study  directed  principally  towards  the 
American  undergraduate  student.  The 
title  is  slightly  misleading  since  the 
scope  is  broad,  covering  the  historical 
background  of  Milton’s  Protestant¬ 
ism,  the  part  played  by  humanistic 
influence,  and  the  characterization  of 
Satan,  as  well  as  specifically  intellec¬ 
tual  problems  like  the  theological 
treatment  of  the  Fall;  and  there  is  a 
final  chapter  on  the  baroque  quality 
of  Milton’s  high  style.  Grace  does  not 
shirk  a  purely  personal  view,  as  when 
he  describes  the  Fall  as  the  result  of  a 
chain  of  consequences,  and  boldly 
classes  Milton’s  thinking  as  Calvinist. 

Albert  W.  Fields  in  ‘Milton  and 
Self-Knowledge’  ( PMLA )  sees 
Milton’s  attitude  as  growing  out  of 
that  Greek  and  Christian  tradition 
which  makes  a  separation  between 
man’s  heaven-directed  reason  and  his 
passions;  true  self-knowledge  requires 
a  balance  of  the  two  sides  of  his 
nature. 

In  Milton  and  Modern  Man 30  E.  L. 
Marilla  has  collected  a  number  of 
essays  published  in  journals  between 
1952  and  1961.  They  include  more 
specialized  essays  on  the  ‘Two-handed 
engine’  in  Lycidas,  on  the  Paradise  of 
Fools,  the  war  in  heaven,  and  the 
problem  of  the  Fall  in  Paradise  Lost, 
and  on  aspects  of  Paradise  Regained 
and  Samson  Agonistes.  Marilla 
believes  that  Satan  tempts  Christ  in 
the  former  poem  and  does  not  merely 
test  him.  The  last  essay  of  the  book 
on  ‘Milton  and  Bacon’  contrasts 
Bacon’s  desire  for  man  to  acquire 
power  over  the  physical  world  with 
Milton’s  goal  of  spiritual  and  inward 
happiness. 

A  new  collection  of  modern  critical 

29  Ideas  in  Milton,  by  William  J.  Grace, 
pp.  viii+205.  Notre  Dame  U.P.  62 s. 

30  Milton  and  Modern  Man,  by  E.  L. 
Marilla.  pp.  149.  Alabama  U.P.  $6.0. 


essays  on  Milton  has  appeared  edited 
by  Alan  Rudrum  in  one  of  the 
numerous  current  series  of  such 
volumes:  Milton:  Modern  Judg¬ 
ments ,31  The  introduction  charts  the 
history  of  Milton’s  reputation  down 
to  the  controversies  of  the  last 
generation  and  their  aftermath.  All 
the  essays  belong  to  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so  and  the  authors  include 
J.  H.  Summers,  J.  B.  Leishman, 
Cleanth  Brooks,  M.  M.  Mahood  and 
William  Haller.  There  is  a  brief 
chronology  and  bibliography. 

T.  S.  Eliot’s  two  essays  on  Milton 
have  been  reprinted  as  a  paperback.32 
The  first,  of  1936,  professes  to  judge 
the  poet  by  outside  standards  and 
indicts  him  on  the  charge  of  being 
detrimental  to  the  English  language; 
the  second,  Eliot’s  British  Academy 
lecture  of  1947,  represents  a  partial 
recantation  on  the  grounds  that  ‘we 
cannot  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
revolution’.  A  generation  on,  neither 
view  seems  to  have  much  bearing  on 
the  rediscovery  of  Milton  so  amply 
illustrated  in  this  section. 

John  Arthos’s  Milton  and  the  Italian 
Cities 33  is  a  most  informative  account 
of  the  cultural  and  intellectual  life  of 
Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Venice 
at  the  time  of  Milton’s  Italian 
journey  in  1638.  Not  all  of  this 
heavily  documented  study  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  Milton,  and  what 
has  is  often  speculative;  but  this  is  a 
suggestive  and  interesting  book  which 
reopens  the  question  of  Italian  in¬ 
fluence  first  discussed  in  terms  of 
verse  and  style  by  F.  T.  Prince. 
Topics  dealt  with  include  the  state  of 
the  private  academies;  parallels  be¬ 
tween  Milton’s  own  religious  prob- 

31  Milton:  Modern  Judgments,  edited  by 
Alan  Rudrum.  pp.  320.  Macmillan.  18s. 

32  Milton:  Two  Studies,  by  T.  S.  Eliot,  pp. 
48.  Faber.  5s. 

33  Milton  and  the  Italian  Cities,  by  John 
Arthos.  pp.  xi  +  224.  London:  Bowes  & 
Bowes.  New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble.  35s. 
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lems  and  the  tension  between  Catholic 
spirituality  and  humanism  after  the 
silencing  of  Galileo;  the  rich  musical 
and  architectural  life  of  Rome  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Barberinis  (one 
idea  that  Arthos  sees  emerging  from 
the  musical  dramas  and  improvisa¬ 
tions  is  ‘the  idea  of  the  life  of  the 
universe  as  a  play  in  a  theatre’);  a 
long  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
possible  influence  of  the  sacra  rap- 
presentazione,  the  musical  dramas  of 
Monteverdi  and  others,  and  the 
contemporary  Italian  theory  of  sacred 
tragedy  on  Samson  Agonistes :  in  all 
these  the  substance  of  faith  has  dis¬ 
persed  the  possibility  of  the  dramatic, 
so  that,  alike  in  Samson  and  the 
developing  opera,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  declamatory  speeches  or  recitative 
instead  of  true  dialogue. 

Thomas  B.  Stroup’s  little  book 
Religious  Rite  and  Ceremony 34  sets 
out  not  only  to  trace  the  influence  of 
liturgical  usage  on  Milton,  but  to 
recognize  a  ceremonial  or  emergent 
rite  in  the  form  of  his  poems.  This 
effort  is  less  rewarding  with  the 
minor  poems;  in  Paradise  Lost  the 
parallel  between  angelic  choirs  and 
church  canticles  is  noted,  and  so  are 
echoes  of  morning  and  evening 
psalms,  but  on  the  whole  the  author 
seems  to  be  contending  with  fairly 
slender  material  and  to  leave  out  of 
account  the  role  of  extempore  prayer 
in  Milton’s  religious  background;  it 
is  interesting  however  to  see  him 
working  round  like  many  other  critics 
to  the  idea  of  Paradise  Lost  as  ‘a  sort 
of  morality  play  or  sacra  rappresen- 
tazione'. 

In  Milton  and  the  Miltonic  Dryden35 
Anne  Davidson  Ferry  studies  the 
relationship  of  Absalom  and 

34  Religious  Rite  and  Ceremony  in  Milton  s 
Poetry,  by  Thomas  B.  Stroup,  pp.  xii  +  83. 
Kentucky  U.P.  $4.50. 

35  Milton  and  the  Miltonic  Dryden,  by 
Anne  Davidson  Ferry,  pp.  238.  Harvard 
U.P.  and  O.U.P.  47j.  6 d. 


Achitophel  to  Paradise  Lost  and  of 
Samson  Agonistes  to  All  for  Love.  The 
influence  of  Milton’s  handling  of  the 
temptation  of  Eve  on  Achitophel’s 
wooing  of  Absalom  has  long  ago  been 
discussed  by  Verrall  and  is  now  fairly 
familiar.  Mrs.  Ferry’s  treatment  how¬ 
ever  is  highly  ambitious  and  goes  far 
beyond  a  commentary  on  heroic 
style;  she  would  argue  that  Dryden 
depicted  human  corruption  by  expos¬ 
ing  the  dangers  of  fallen  language, 
just  as  Milton  had,  in  the  mouth  of 
Satan,  exposed  false  rhetoric. 
Absalom  and  Achitophel  is  to  be  seen 
‘as  a  local,  modern  instance  of 
Milton’s  epic’  in  which  the  poet 
insists  ‘upon  the  interpretive  power  of 
his  language,  however  social  in  the 
limited  or  particular  sense,  as  a 
poetic  creation ’.  In  these  poems  elo¬ 
quence  is  restored,  but  in  All  for  Love 
and  Samson  Agonistes  the  heroes 
retire  into  their  inward  experience, 
and  true  experience  is  to  be  defined 
as  ‘“inseparably  dark”,  secret,  word¬ 
less,  and  finally  inhuman’.  The 
parallels  between  the  two  dramas  may 
be  thought  hardly  to  justify  the  thesis, 
which,  in  the  conclusion,  is  pressed  to 
the  point  of  suggesting  a  revaluation 
of  neo-classical  tradition  implicit 
in  these  departures  from  a  norm; 
such  a  revaluation  would  lead  to  new 
uses  of  language  and  new  claims  for 
the  poet — in  fact,  surprisingly,  to 
Wordsworth. 

From  Shadowy  Types  to  Truth: 
Studies  in  Milton’s  Symbolism 36  by 
William  G.  Madsen  provides  an 
analysis  of  Milton’s  major  poems 
based  on  theories  of  Biblical  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  suggests  that  an  under¬ 
standing  of  typology  sheds  light  on 
symbolic  modes  of  expression;  thus 
Lycidas  emerges  as  a  more  unified 
poem  if  the  classical  allusions  are 

36  From  Shadowy  Types  to  Truth :  Studies  in 
Milton’s  Symbolism,  by  William  G.  Madsen, 
pp.  xiv  +  208.  Yale  U.P.  54j. 
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interpreted,  not  as  metaphors  or 
Neoplatonic  references,  but  as  typo¬ 
logical:  a  purely  pagan  ‘uncouth 
swain’  seeking  pastoral  consolations 
receives  intimations  of  final  redemp¬ 
tion  from  Peter  and  Michael  in  the 
manner  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
distinction  between  allegory  and  type 
in  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
hermeneutics  is  traced  back  to  the 
medieval  four-fold  interpretation.  It 
is  maintained  that,  as  the  link  between 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  Christ 
provides  the  symbolic  centre  of 
Paradise  Lost ;  physical  objects  and 
actions  only  achieve  significance 
through  his  redemptive  power.  The 
last  chapter  contrasts  the  typological 
and  spiritual  understanding  of  Christ 
in  Paradise  Regained  with  the  purely 
literal  understanding  of  God’s  word 
demonstrated  by  Samson.  Madsen 
drives  his  theory  somewhat  hard,  but 
his  conception  of  ‘shadowy  types’ 
may  well  engage  the  attention  of  other 
scholars,  if  it  is  not  already  implicit  in 
the  views  on  accommodation  of 
imagery  put  forward  by  Hanford  and 
others,  and  in  Patrides’s  stress  on  the 
Christocentric  nature  of  the  theology 
of  Paradise  Lost  (YW  XLVII.  201). 

Jon  S.  Lawry’s  The  Shadow  of 
Heaven 37  argues  that  the  audience  of 
Milton’s  poetry  shares  in  his  subject 
because  of  the  involvement  of  author 
and  audience  in  ‘a  participative 
enactment,  a  methexis'',  the  subjects 
of  Milton’s  poems  are  termed  matter, 
and  the  devices  of  participation 
between  author  and  audience  are 
called  stance ;  the  latter  term  is  used 
to  indicate  point  of  view  and  change 
of  setting.  The  author’s  terminology, 
which  is  confusing,  and  his  general 
approach  do  not  make  clear  whether 
he  is  maintaining  a  special  case  about 
the  artistry  of  religious  poetry  or 

37  The  Shadow  of  Heaven:  Matter  and 
Stance  in  Milton’s  Poetry,  by  Jon  S.  Lawry. 
pp.  xv+416.  Ithaca:  Cornell  U.P.  84s. 


simply  asserting  in  an  elaborate 
paraphrase  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  sharing  in,  or  sympathizing  with, 
Milton’s  beliefs.  Despite  the  obscurity 
of  its  critical  style  this  study  does 
throw  out  some  incidental  insights, 
as  when  it  is  suggested  that  the  readers 
of  Paradise  Lost  are  implicated  as 
‘the  devil’s  party’  without  realizing  it 
(a  view  similar  to  that  of  S.  E.  Fish: 
cf.  YW  XLVIII.  219-20). 

In  Milton’s  Epic  Characters :  Image 
and  Idol™  J.  M.  Steadman  explores 
various  aspects  of  the  Renaissance 
conception  of  moral  character  as  they 
may  be  illustrated  from  their  embodi¬ 
ment  in  Milton’s  epics;  ethics  and 
poetic  theory,  rhetoric  and  logic, 
theology  and  iconology,  are  all  drawn 
upon.  In  the  traditional  ethics  volun¬ 
tary  action  is  both  the  index  and  the 
result  of  character;  thus  in  the 
Miltonic  epic  character  and  plot  are 
closely  involved.  Steadman  sees 
Milton  conforming  to  neo-Aristotelian 
principles  by  hinging  his  fable  on  the 
temptation  scene  where  maximum 
emphasis  may  be  given  to  character 
revealed  through  thought  ( dianoia ). 
But  he  considers  that  Milton  goes 
further  than  the  Renaissance  norm  in 
the  direction  of  Aristotelian  rational¬ 
ism,  the  result  being  a  poem  more 
logical  and  more  carefully  articulated 
than  any  of  the  epics  and  tragedies 
lauded  in  the  Poetics.  The  first  and 
second  parts  discuss  various  images  of 
heroic  virtue:  these  include  the 
parallel  between  Hercules’s  conquest 
of  sensual  appetite  through  reason 
and  the  endurance  of  Samson  and  the 
Christ  of  Paradise  Regained,  and  the 
manner  in  which  by  skilful  redeploy¬ 
ment  of  traditional  materials  Milton 
shifts  the  direction  of  heroic  wisdom  in 
his  protagonists  towards  final  beati¬ 
tude.  The  later  chapters  examine  very 

38  Milton’s  Epic  Characters :  Image  and 
Idol,  by  John  M.  Steadman,  pp.  xiv+343. 
North  Carolina  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  71s.  6 d. 
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fully  the  characterization  of  Satan; 
Steadman  argues  that  Milton  is  exploit¬ 
ing  the  contradictions  of  the  classical 
heroic  ideal,  that  both  the  noble  and 
the  ridiculous  are  elements  in  this 
pagan  insufficiency,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  degradation  of  Book  X  is 
an  artistic  complement  to  the  nobler 
Satan  of  earlier  books.  The  arguments 
are  supported  by  much  learning  in 
Biblical  commentary  and  iconology. 

Though  most  of  the  essays  it  con¬ 
tains  deal  with  specific  problems,  John 
Reesing’s  Milton’s  Poetic  Art39  is 
concerned  with  the  unifying  artistic 
logic  prescribed  to  Milton  by  his 
regard  for  the  principles  of  genre,  so 
it  may  be  reviewed  as  a  whole.  On  the 
allegory  in  Comus,  Reesing  thinks  that 
the  herb  haemony  does  not  stand  for 
grace  simpliciter  but  that  its  symbolic 
meaning  involves  the  idea  of  grace. 
He  emphasizes  in  his  essay  on 
Lycidas  the  consistency  with  which 
Milton  observes  pastoral  decorum. 
Paradise  Lost  is  discussed  in  terms  of 
Adam’s  loss  and  his  ultimate 
recognition  of  death;  like  other  recent 
critics  Reesing  is  interested  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  last  two  books 
of  the  poem:  he  would  stress  their 
close  rhythmical  relation  to  earlier 
passages.  This  study  may  seem  some¬ 
what  lacking  in  any  strong  original 
viewpoint,  though  it  exhibits  a  loving 
and  delicate  recognition  of  fine  details 
of  musical  balance. 

Seymour  Chatman  in  ‘Milton’s 
Participial  Style’  ( PMLA )  examines 
Milton’s  changing  practice  in  the  use 
of  participles  from  a  heavier  use  of  the 
present  to  a  heavier  use  of  the  past; 
he  considers  that  this  leads  to  a  more 
compact  exposition  than  that  which 
characterizes  earlier  narrative  poetry, 
with  a  greater  density  of  historical 
implication.  Often  the  implicit  subject 

39  Milton’s  Poetic  Art:  A  Mask,  Lycidas 
and  Paradise  Lost,  by  John  Reesing,  pp. 
xiv+208.  Harvard  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  52 s.  6 d. 


of  the  past  participle  in  Paradise  Lost, 
viewed  as  the  transformation  of  a 
sentence,  is  God,  who  is  thus  held  to 
be  grammatically  as  well  as  philo¬ 
sophically  present  offstage  through¬ 
out  the  poem. 

In  ‘Milton  and  the  German  Mind 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century’  (see  p.  237, 
f.n.  1 :  Studies  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century)  J.  H.  Tisch,  in  tracing  the 
impact  of  Milton’s  poetry  through 
some  of  its  principal  interpreters, 
Bodmer,  ‘the  Milton  impresario’, 
Klopstock,  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
shows  how  varied  its  influence  was, 
and  also  how  closely  bound  up  with 
the  growing  cultivation  of  the  sublime 
the  marvellous,  and  the  anti- 
rationalistic.  Joseph  Anthony  Wit- 
treich  in  ‘Milton,  Man  and  Thinker: 
Apotheosis  in  Romantic  Criticism’ 
(. BuR )  writes  on  Milton’s  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  poet-prophet  during  the 
Romantic  period. 

Minor  Poems 

Comus  and  Other  Poems,  edited  by 
F.  T.  Prince,40  designed  no  doubt  for 
junior  students,  is  worth  noticing  for 
its  businesslike  character  especially 
displayed  in  the  notes.  The  short 
introduction  is  mainly  biographical, 
but  there  is  a  useful  appendix  on 
Renaissance  Platonism  and  cos¬ 
mology. 

Blossom  Feinstein,  in  ‘On  the 
Hymns  of  John  Milton  and  Gian 
Francesco  Pico’  (CL),  traces  the  close 
textual  correspondences  between  the 
Latin  hymns  of  Pico  della  Mirandola 
and  the  ‘Ode  on  the  Morning  of 
Christ’s  Nativity’ :  both  writers  exhibit 
an  orthodox  attitude  to  the  rituals  of 
the  pagan  deities  of  the  Near  East, 
equating  them  with  confusion,  ugli¬ 
ness  and  error,  unlike  Spenser  and 
other  Renaissance  figures  who  stress 
their  beauty  and  mythical  richness.  B. 

40  Comus  and  Other  Poems,  ed.  by  F.  T. 
Prince,  pp.  xviii+197.  O.U.P.  10s.  6 d. 
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Rajan,  in  ‘In  Order  Serviceable: 
Milton’s  “On  the  Morning  of  Christ’s 
Nativity”’  {MLR),  praises  the  poem 
as  initiating  the  personal  tradition  of 
Milton’s  poetry  and  anticipating 
Paradise  Lost;  yet,  as  he  shows  in  a 
close  analysis  of  its  stanza  patterns, 
it  has  a  life  of  its  own,  ‘exuberantly 
formal’  but  never  cloying.  Frank  S. 
Kastor  in  ‘Miltonic  Narration: 
“Christ’s  Nativity”’  ( Anglia )  stresses 
the  narrative  framework  of  the  poem 
in  contrast  to  the  celebratory  aspect: 
Christ’s.birth  is  seen  as  the  climax  of  a 
distinct  temporal  action  (the  conflict 
with  Satan  and  the  protection  of  the 
manger  by  the  heavenly  host)  which, 
with  a  foretaste  of  epic  sweep,  looks 
forward  to  the  completion  of  his 
redemptive  mission. 

John  G.  Demaray  in  Milton  and  the 
Masque  Tradition:  the  Early  Poems, 
Arcades  and  Comusn  identifies  allu¬ 
sions  to  masques  in  the  early  verse, 
claims  the  direct  influence  of  French 
ballet  and  English  court  masque  on 
Comus,  and  attempts  to  reconstruct 
the  first  performances  of  the  latter 
and  of  Arcades ;  taking  into  account 
the  criteria  proposed  for  the  masque 
by  Jonson  and  others,  he  considers 
that  Comus  represents  a  successful 
harmonizing  of  all  the  masquing  arts, 
and  contests  the  view  that  an  elabor¬ 
ate  didactic  and  literary  content  has 
been  imposed  on  the  masque  form. 
Though  owing  something  to  Stephen 
Orgel’s  The  Jonsonian  Masque  (1965) 
and  to  Rosemond  Tuve’s  essay  in 
Images  and  Themes  in  Five  Poems  by 
Milton  (YW  XXXVIII.  184),  this  is 
the  fullest  study  of  Milton’s  relation 
to  the  masque  tradition  to  appear  so 
far  (see  also  p.168,  where  other  work 
on  Comus  is  noticed). 

Philip  Brockbank  in  ‘The  Measure 

41  Milton  and  the  Masque  Tradition:  the 
Early  Poems,  Arcades  and  Comus,  by  John 
G.  Demaray.  pp.  xvi+188.  Harvard  U.P. 
and  O.U.P.  S6.0 


of  Comus ’  (E&S)  attempts  to  mediate 
between  simple  readings  of  the  poem 
which  would  confine  it  to  entertain¬ 
ment  and  highly  refined  and  learned 
ones;  his  critical  insistence  on  the 
primacy  of  the  reader’s  immediate 
impressionistic  report  over  learned 
discussion  is  one  of  the  strongest 
features  of  his  essay,  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  different  ‘musics’  of  the 
masque,  sensual,  moral,  and  a  third 
of  ‘sublimated  sensuality’.  James  G. 
Taaffe  in  ‘Michaelmas,  the  “Lawless 
Hour”,  and  the  Occasion  of  Milton’s 
Comus ’  ( ELN )  associates  the  themes 
of  the  masque,  discipline  and  dis¬ 
order,  with  the  traditional  festivities 
of  Michaelmas,  the  time  when  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater  would  assume 
his  authority  as  Lord  President  of 
Wales. 

Frank  L.  Huntley  discusses  ‘A 
Background  in  Folklore  for  the 
“Blind  Mouths”  Passage  in  Lycidas ’ 
( MNL ),  linking  it  with  the  treatment 
of  the  wolf  called  Isengrim  in  the 
legend  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  Ruby 
Nemser  in  ‘A  Reinterpretation  of 
“The  Unexpressive  Nuptial  Song”’ 
(MNL)  understands  the  epithet  to 
mean  ‘expressionless’,  to  indicate  that 
Lycidas  can  now  hear  a  music 
inaudible  except  to  blessed  spirits. 
Joseph  Anthony  Wittreich  in  a  note 
on  ‘Milton’s  Lycidas,  192’  ( Expl ) 
holds  that  the  line  participates  in  the 
circular  pattern  the  poem  creates,  as 
well  as  revealing  Milton’s  linguistic 
precision. 

George  Monteiro  in  ‘Milton  on  his 
Blindness’  (Expl)  detects  in  Sonnet 
XIX  an  echo  of  the  unprofitable 
servant’s  ‘weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth’  (Matthew). 

Audrey  Davidson  in  ‘Milton  on  the 
Music  of  Henry  Lawes’  (MNL)  dis¬ 
cusses  Milton’s  sonnet  to  Lawes  as  an 
apt  description  of  his  technique  for 
reproducing  in  musical  notation  the 
pitch-levels  of  the  spoken  phrase,  as 
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it  is  set  out  in  his  Ayres  and  Dialogues 
(1665). 

Esther  Menasce  in  ‘Milton  e  i 
Valdesi’  ( Bollettino  della  Societa  di 
Studi  Valdesi,  1967)  claims  that  the 
‘Sonnet  on  the  Late  Massacre  in 
Piedmont’  owes  several  ideas  and 
turns  of  phrase  to  the  diplomatic 
letters  Milton  was  preparing  as 
Cromwell’s  Latin  secretary  to  various 
European  rulers,  and  also  to  the 
account  of  the  massacre  officially 
published  in  1655  as  A  Collection  of 
the  Several  Papers  to  his  Highness  .  .  . 
concerning  the  Bloody  and  Barbarous 
Massacres. 

Paradise  Lost 

Arnold  Stein’s  Answerable  Style 42 
which  was  first  published  in  1953 
(YW  XXXIV.  207)  has  been  reissued 
in  a  paperback.  His  subtle  and  some¬ 
times  paradoxical  arguments  support 
the  resolve  not  to  exclude  the  effort 
to  understand  Milton  in  the  context 
of  the  past  while  approaching  him 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
twentieth-century  imagination.  He 
thus  tackles  some  of  the  crucial  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  poem  for  the  modern 
reader:  the  character  of  Satan,  the 
war  in  heaven,  the  Fall,  and  the 
language.  On  the  necessary  mixture 
of  nobility  and  evil  in  Satan,  on  the 
metaphorical  nature  of  the  material 
aspects  of  the  war  in  heaven,  and  on 
the  shift  from  obedience  to  love  in  the 
relation  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  their 
Creator  after  the  Fall,  Stein  has 
illuminating  things  to  say  even  when 
his  total  case  is  not  entirely  convinc¬ 
ing.  His  treatment  of  the  latter  topic 
is  typical  of  his  method:  ‘After  the 
Fall,  the  highest  value  is  love,  by 
which  man  fell.  The  violation  of  the 
knowledge  of  love  is  reconstituted  as 
the  ground  of  possible  true  knowledge 

42  Answerable  Style,  Essays  on  Paradise 
Lost,  by  Arnold  Stein,  pp.  xii+166.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  Press.  21s. 


through  love’.  The  title  essay  is 
perhaps  the  most  carefully  worked  out 
in  presenting  the  balance  between 
Milton’s  complex  pattern  and  control 
of  perspective  and  the  underlying 
meaning. 

Some  of  the  most  important  work 
on  Paradise  Lost  this  year  is  to  be 
found  in  a  collection  of  authoritative 
studies  entitled  Language  and  Style  in 
Milton:  a  Symposium  in  Honor  of  the 
Tercentenary  of  Paradise  Lost  A 3  Mario 
A.  Di  Cesare  in  ‘Advent’rous  Song: 
the  Texture  of  Milton’s  Epic’,  while 
acknowledging  Milton’s  adaptation 
of  Virgilian  technique,  attempts  to 
describe  some  of  the  original  delicacy 
and  subtlety  in  the  texture  of  his 
epic  verse;  he  gives  a  persuasive 
account  of  interlocking  images,  like 
the  touching  and  withdrawing  of 
hands  by  Adam  and  Eve  at  different 
stages  of  the  poem. 

Harold  Fisch  deals  with  ‘Hebraic 
Style  and  Motifs  in  Paradise  Lost ’ 
( Language  and  Style  in  Milton), 
pointing  out  that  the  sources  of 
Milton’s  Rabbinical  knowledge  are 
post-Talmudic  and  late  medieval :  ‘We 
may  safely  assume  that  Milton  had  no 
direct  access  to  the  Zohar  or  to  the 
classical  Rabbis’.  Hebrew  treatment 
of  the  sparse  Biblical  hints  of  a  fall 
of  the  angels  had  been  a  ‘determined 
movement  away  from  myth  to 
history’;  in  order  to  write  Paradise 
Lost  Milton  had  to  step  outside  the 
Hebraic  tradition  and  ‘mythologize’ 
the  story  of  the  angels.  This  striking 
article  concludes  by  referring  to  the 
Hebrew  background  of  the  genus 
humile  in  Miltonic  style,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  that  if  the  epic  intention  had  not 
prevailed  over  the  Hebraic  we  might 
have  had  a  poem  more  like  ‘a  realistic- 

43  Language  and  Style  in  Milton:  a  Sym¬ 
posium  in  Honor  of  the  Tercentenary  of 
Paradise  Lost,  ed.  by  Ronald  David  Emma 
and  John  T.  Shawcross.  pp.  xii  +  371.  New 
York:  Frederick  Ungar,  1967.  $11.50 

Abbreviated  as  Language  and  Style  in  Milton. 
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symbolic  novel  of  domestic  life  such 
as  Silas  Marner'. 

Hilda  M.  Hulme  writes  on  the 
Elizabethan  and  early  seventeenth- 
century  background  of  the  language 
of  Paradise  Lost  { Language  and 
Style  in  Milton)  dealing  with  Milton’s 
limited  borrowings  from  the  Spen- 
serians  and  from  Sylvester,  with  some 
of  his  puns,  and  with  his  control  over 
natural  word-order.  In  an  essay  on  the 
language  of  theology  in  the  poem 
{Language  and  Style  in  Milton )  C.  A. 
Patrides  brings  out  how  the  meta¬ 
phorical  usage  illustrates  a  principle 
of  accommodation  which  is  absent 
from  the  De  Doctrina\  the  imagery 
‘is  always  more  in  intention  than  it  is 
in  existence  and  constantly  points  to 
something  beyond  itself’.  Patrides 
has  added  a  useful  check-list  of  books 
on  theological  language. 

In  an  important  article,  ‘Ortho¬ 
graphy  and  the  Text  of  Paradise  Lost  ’ 
{Language  and  Style  in  Milton )  John 
T.  Shawcross  minutely  examines  the 
spelling  variants  of  the  1667  and  1674 
editions  against  Milton’s  autograph 
and  concludes  that  Milton  cared  less 
about  spelling  than  has  sometimes 
been  thought;  there  is  no  evidence  for 
any  grand  scheme  of  improved  spelling. 

E.  J.  Dobson  on  ‘Milton’s  Pro¬ 
nunciation’  {Language  and  Style  in 
Milton)  observes  that  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  very  much  what  one 
would  expect  of  an  educated  Londoner 
of  his  time,  but  his  pronunciation  of 
the  short  vowels  was  rather  conserva¬ 
tive  and  this  must  be  reckoned  the 
most  individual  characteristic  of  his 
speech. 

Christine  Brooke-Rose  offers  a 
grammatical  analysis  of  metaphor  in 
Paradise  Lost  {Language  and  Style  in 
Milton)  according  to  the  method  of 
classification  introduced  in  her  A 
Grammar  of  Metaphor  {YW  XXXIX. 
24).  Her  detailed  analysis  of  three 
books  (I,  III  and  IX)  draws  attention 


to  the  strong  verbal  element,  the 
constant  motion  up  and  down  in 
space,  the  telescoping  in  time,  and 
‘the  placing  of  things  within  things  or 
coming  out  of  or  being  produced  by 
things’  (through  genitive  connexions). 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  her  definition  of 
metaphor  includes  any  shift  from  one 
statement  to  another  with  implied 
similitude. 

In  the  same  collection  John  M. 
Steadman  writes  perceptively  on 
‘Character  and  Rhetoric  in  Paradise 
Lost’;  Ronald  David  Emma  in 
‘Grammar  and  Milton’s  English  Style’ 
defends  the  naturalness  of  Milton’s 
English  with  respect  to  his  functional 
use  of  adjectives  and  the  absence  of 
formal  balance  and  loose  contruction 
of  sentences  in  his  verse  (his  prose,  of 
course,  is  another  matter).  Robert 
Beum  in  ‘So  Much  Gravity  and  Ease’ 
examines  Milton’s  metre  with  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  enjambment, 
mellifluousness  and  sonority,  and 
presents  a  tentative  synthesis  of  recent 
debate. 

Approaches  to  Paradise  Lost,  edited 
by  C.  A.  Patrides,44  incorporates  the 
tercentenary  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  of  York  in  1966-7.  As 
might  be  expected  the  essays  it  con¬ 
tains  smack  more  of  the  public 
lecture  platform  than  those  in 
Language  and  Style  in  Milton ;  they 
read  more  easily  and  are  with  a  few 
exceptions  rather  lighter  in  substance. 
In  ‘Before  and  After  the  Fall:  Some 
Miltonic  Patterns  of  Systasis’  Frank 
L.  Huntley  argues  that  the  theological 
and  dramatic  problems  involved  in 
the  justification  of  God’s  ways  to 
man,  often  explained  by  the  paradox 
of  the  fortunate  fall,  may  be  solved 
more  successfully  by  reference  to  ‘the 
pattern  of  systasis  or  the  union  of  two 
complementary  opposites’.  He  goes 

44  Approaches  to  Paradise  Lost,  ed.  by  C. 
A.  Patrides.  pp.  xi  +  265.  Toronto  U.P.  and 
Arnold.  63 s. 
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on  to  examine  the  role  of  dialectical 
opposites  in  Paradise  Lost;  but  his 
antitheses  appear  to  reshuffle  the 
categories  of  current  criticism,  rather 
than  to  propose  a  new  synthesis. 

Irene  Samuel  in  ‘ Paradise  Lost  as 
Mimesis’  (. Approaches )  concentrates 
on  the  human  action  of  the  epic  and 
its  matching  of  theology  to  dramatic 
credibility  in  the  relationship  of  an 
Adam  and  Eve  who  at  the  end  of  the 
poem  ‘have  cut  themselves  down  to 
our  stature’. 

In  ‘Man  as  a  Probationer  of 
Immortality’  ( Approaches ),  Mary  Ann 
Radzinowicz,  in  agreement  with 
recent  discussion  of  the  last  two  books 
and  in  contrast  to  Irene  Samuel’s 
approach,  sees  the  vision  of  Michael 
as  giving  us  ‘no  image  of  Adam  and 
Eve  which  the  whole  poem  was  not 
preparing  from  the  beginning’.  Earl 
Miner,  dealing  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  in  ‘ Felix  Culpa  in  the  Redemptive 
Order  of  Paradise  Lost ’  ( PQ ),  dis¬ 
agrees  with  Lovejoy’s  classic  article 
and  concludes  that  the  Fall  is  only 
fortunate  in  showing  the  greater  glory 
of  God:  felicity  is  an  ultimate  award 
for  those  who  have  earned  it. 

A  short  but  pithy  article  by  F.  T. 
Prince,  ‘Milton  and  the  Theatrical 
Sublime’  {Approaches),  examines  the 
theatrical  aspects  of  the  poem,  and  in 
showing  how  they  are  held  together 
by  Milton’s  ‘unremitting  moral  pur¬ 
pose’  suggests  a  debt  to  medieval 
religious  drama  through  Andreini’s 
Adamo.  John  Arthos  in  ‘Milton, 
Andreini  and  Galileo’  {Approaches) 
is  also  interested  in  the  view  of 
Paradise  Lost  as  a  cosmic  action 
represented  in  the  theatre  of  the 
universe,  but  concludes  in  contrast  to 
Prince  that  neither  the  operatic 
manner  of  Andreini  nor  the  new 
astronomy  exerts  any  decisive  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  character  of  the  poem, 
since  Milton’s  individual  mind  sets 
the  tone  and  he  ‘presents  his  tre¬ 


mendous  argument  as  so  much  his 
own  discovery’. 

Joseph  H.  Summers  has  written 
eloquently  on  ‘The  Embarrassment 
of  Paradise  Lost ’  {Approaches).  Re¬ 
marking  that,  though  the  attacks  on 
Milton’s  epic  manner  have  ceased  and 
his  poem  appears  once  more  to  be 
enjoyed  by  critics,  it  can  never  be  a 
‘comfortable’  poem.  Summers  goes 
on  to  catalogue  some  of  its  challenging 
qualities,  absence  of  national  interest, 
religious  intensity,  anti-militarism, 
criticism  both  of  vested  power  and  of 
irresponsible  individualism;  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  still  remains  the  centre 
of  the  English  literary  tradition  for  its 
power  to  reconcile  variety  and  order, 
individual  and  communal  creativity, 
in  a  harmony  represented  by  that 
image  dear  to  Milton  of  the  Pythago¬ 
rean  music  of  the  spheres. 

T.  J.  B.  Spencer  in  ‘Paradise  Lost : 
the  Anti-Epic’  {Approaches)  looks 
once  again  at  Milton’s  early  epic 
ambitions  and  plans  for  an  Arthuriad, 
and  at  his  subsequent  tendency  to 
witty  devaluation  of  classical  culture 
in  parallel  passages;  Satan  is  to  be 
seen  as  a  comic  as  well  as  a  tragic 
figure,  Adam  and  Eve  are  domestic  as 
well  as  archetypal,  and  in  a  period 
accustomed  to  the  notion  of  the  anti- 
hero  and  the  anti-novel  we  should  be 
prepared  to  accept  Paradise  Lost  for 
what  it  is,  the  anti-epic.  A  contrary 
view  is  that  of  J.  E.  Seaman  who,  in 
‘The  Chivalric  Cast  of  Milton’s  Epic 
Hero’  {ES),  combats  the  belief  that 
Milton’s  heroes  exhibit  Stoic  patience 
and  humiliation  in  contrast  to  the 
external  military  virtues  of  classical 
epic;  Christ,  in  his  divine  birth, 
aspiring  spirit,  and  cosmic  journey  or 
quest,  fulfils  the  heroic  role  as  it  was 
approved  by  Tasso  and  Spenser,  This 
helps  Seaman  with  Books  V  and  VI 
but  seems  to  go  against  the  sense  of 
many  passages. 

In  ‘Milton’s  “Mortal  Voice”  and 
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his  “Omnific  Word’”  J.  B.  Broadbent 
(. Approaches )  distinguishes  with  some 
ingenuity  between  Milton’s  authori¬ 
tative  and  Latinate  manner,  when  he 
speaks  as  the  impersonal  divine  poet, 
and  his  voice  of  prosaic  plainness,  but 
it  is  to  be  suspected  that  his  categories 
revive  in  a  new  guise  the  old  argu¬ 
ments  of  Miltonists  and  anti- 
Miltonists  about  diction.  Christopher 
Grose  in  ‘Some  Uses  of  Sensuous 
Immediacy  in  Paradise  Lost ’  ( HLQ ) 
stresses  the  rhetorical  character  of 
some  of  his  finest  formal  images;  for 
instance,  in  the  description  of  the 
devils  in  Book  I,  their  transformation 
serves  to  remind  us  of  the  inadequacy 
of  figurative  language  fully  to  convey 
spiritual  evil. 

In  ‘“Not  without  Song”:  Milton 
and  the  Composers’  ( Approaches ), 
Brian  Morris  describes  with  numerous 
illustrations  the  choral  adaptations 
of  Paradise  Lost  by  John  Ernest 
Galliard  (1728),  John  Christopher 
Smith  (1760),  and  Haydn  {The  Crea¬ 
tion,  1799),  and  in  so  doing  finds  an 
answer  to  the  question  why  Handel 
never  wrote  an  oratorio  on  the 
subject,  though  Mrs.  Delany  offered 
him  a  libretto:  Augustan  treatments 
of  the  epic  had  humanized  and 
domesticated  it,  and  ‘whatever  else 
Handel  was,  he  was  never  domestic’. 

Leland  Ryken  in  ‘Milton  and  the 
Apocalyptic’  {HLQ)  attempts  to  re¬ 
construct  the  elements  of  poetic  and 
philosophic  theory  which  Milton 
used  to  aid  him  in  presenting  so  much 
that  lies  beyond  ordinary  human 
experience.  He  notes  contemporary 
Protestant  theories  of  accommodation 
according  to  which  all  representation 
of  divine  things  in  Scripture  is  adapted 
to  human  intelligence.  Milton  used 
the  theory  to  justify  his  anthropo¬ 
morphism  and  bold  literalness;  this  is 
reinforced  by  Neo-Platonic  concepts 
of  the  relation  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  worlds. 


Merritt  Y.  Hughes  in  ‘Beyond 
Disobedience’  ( Approaches )  recon¬ 
siders  Addison’s  view  that  the  moral 
of  the  poem  concerns  obedience  and 
disobedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
argues  cogently  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  was  not 
arbitrary  but  a  test  of  reasonable 
submission  to  the  law  of  righteousness, 
and  Adam’s  growth  in  knowledge 
brings  true  obedience  in  the  form  of  a 
devoted,  but  not  blind,  love  for  God. 
Russell  E.  Smith  assigns  the  reason  for 
‘Adam’s  Fall’  ( ELH )  not  to  a  simple 
surrender  to  Eve’s  will,  but  to  an  over¬ 
weening  desire  for  knowledge  on  his 
own  part  which  Smith  considers  has 
been  anticipated  in  his  conversation 
with  Raphael.  Similar  ground  is 
covered  by  Lawrence  W.  Hyman  in 
‘Poetry  and  Dogma  in  Paradise  Lost 
Book  VIII’  ( CE ),  another  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  post-Waldock  debate  on 
Milton’s  moral  interpretation  of  the 
action  of  his  poem.  The  contradiction 
between  Raphael’s  account  of  the 
heavenly  motions  and  his  injunction 
to  avoid  the  ‘perplexing  thoughts’ 
which  such  knowledge  brings  is  seen 
as  on  a  par  with  Adam’s  effort  to 
reconcile  obedience  to  God  with  his 
absorbing  love  for  Eve;  this  scene 
anticipates  the  crisis  of  disobedience 
in  Book  IX.  John  R.  Knott  in  ‘The 
Visit  of  Raphael’  ( PQ )  suggests  that 
the  idea  of  mortals  dining  with 
spiritual  beings  may  owe  something 
to  Homeric  epic,  though  the  blend  of 
lowliness  and  dignity  in  Adam  and 
Eve  is  uniquely  Miltonic. 

Anthony  Low  in  ‘The  Parting  in  the 
Garden  in  Paradise  Lost ’  {PQ)  holds 
that  by  allowing  her  to  work  alone 
Adam  has  failed  in  his  responsibility 
to  Eve  and  is  therefore  more  clearly 
involved  in  her  sin. 

In  ‘“Within  the  Visible  Diurnal 
Spheare”:  the  Moving  World  of 
Paradise  Lost ’  {Approaches),  Philip 
Brockbank  considers  Milton’s  use  of 
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astronomical  perspectives  for  aesthetic 
and  moral  effect,  the  exhilaration 
of  fall  and  flight,  the  reassurance 
of  light  in  the  day  star  and  sun, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  diurnal 
round. 

J.  B.  Trapp  in  ‘The  Iconography  of 
the  Fall  of  Man’  ( Approaches )  has 
provided  a  fascinating  footnote  to 
Paradise  Lost  in  the  shape  of  a  fully 
documented  survey  of  the  tradition  of 
picturing  Adam  and  Eve  on  either 
side  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  from 
the  catacomb  wall-paintings  to 
Rembrandt.  Trapp’s  account  brings 
out  the  tradition  in  portrayal  of  the 
Fall  of  proleptic  reference  to  the 
Redemption  or  Judgment.  There  are 
twenty-eight  plates. 

Over  twenty  years  ago  A.  J. 
Waldock  described  the  story  of  man’s 
first  disobedience  given  in  Genesis  as 
‘lined  with  difficulties  of  the  gravest 
order’.  For  two  thousand  years  before 
Milton  a  corpus  of  exegesis  aimed  at 
solving  these  difficulties  had  grown  up. 
J.  M.  Evans’s  useful  and  unpre¬ 
tentious  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Genesis 
Tradition 45  attempts  a  survey  of  the 
whole  field,  including  Jewish  and 
Christian  commentary,  the  post- 
classical  poems  of  Hilary,  Claudius 
Victor,  Dracontius  and  Avitus,  the 
Old  English  Genesis  and  Christ  and 
Satan,  scholastic  treatments  and  their 
reflection  in  medieval  vernacular 
literature,  and  the  religious  drama 
(this  section  deals  comparatively 
slightly  with  Grotius  and  Vondel  and 
totally  neglects  the  Italian  sacred 
drama).  In  relating  Paradise  Lost  to 
the  tradition  in  the  last  two  chapters 
Evans  does  justice  to  Milton’s  origin¬ 
ality  and  is  able  to  defend  him  against 
the  charge  that  his  account  of  unfallen 
life  is  unsatisfactory  because  it  antici¬ 
pates  the  departure  from  innocence: 

45  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Genesis  Tradition, 
by  J.  M.  Evans,  pp.  xiv+314.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.  485. 


the  distinction  is  not  between 
completely  separate  states  of  being 
but  between  the  right  and  the  wrong 
use  of  natural  abundance. 

John  R.  Knott  in  ‘The  Pastoral 
Day  in  Paradise  Lost ’  ( MLQ )  notes 
that  in  their  rising  and  retiring  Adam 
and  Eve  observe  the  habit  of  the 
natural  day  from  dawn  to  evening, 
celebrated  in  classical  and  Renais¬ 
sance  pastoral  but  broken  at  the  Fall. 

In  “‘In  his  own  shape”:  the  Stature 
of  Satan  in  Paradise  Lost ’  ( ELN ) 
Frank  S.  Kastor  analyses  Milton’s 
shifting  vagueness  of  description. 

M.  P.  Parker  in  ‘The  Image  of 
Direction  in  Dante,  Spenser  and 
Milton’  {EM)  comments  on  images  of 
ascent  and  descent  and  compares  the 
rising  or  advancing  journey  of  the 
soul  in  Dante  and  Spenser  with 
Satan’s  passage  from  sanctity  to 
condemnation. 

Gillian  Beer’s  ‘Richardson,  Milton, 
and  the  Status  of  Evil’  {RES)  is  an 
interesting  and  persuasive  essay  indi¬ 
cating  the  numerous  correspondences 
between  Milton’s  characterization  of 
Satan  and  the  character  of  Lovelace 
in  Clarissa.  Both  are  seducers,  both 
possess  a  surface  charm  in  the 
beginning  of  the  narrative  which  is 
gradually  seen  through  by  the  reader 
and  the  victim;  and  the  references  in 
the  novel  and  in  his  correspondence 
bear  out  that  Richardson  was  trying 
to  endow  his  particular  human 
persons  with  something  of  the 
grandeur  of  moral  struggle  exhibited 
in  Paradise  Lost  and  in  Comus. 

There  are  various  articles  on 
particular  lines  and  passages.  Coleman 
O.  Parsons  in  ‘The  Classical  and 
Humanist  Context  of  Paradise  Lost 
11.495-505’  ( JHI )  traces  the  classical 
commonplaces  on  concord  and  dis¬ 
cord  in  relation  to  the  destructiveness 
of  warfare,  taking  particular  note  of 
Erasmus’s  Querela  Pads.  B.  A.  Wright 
in  ‘A  Milton  Crux’  {N&Q)  dis- 
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tinguishes  the  meanings  of  ‘concoct’ 
and  ‘digest’  in  P.L.  V.  412.  S. 
Viswanathan  ( MNL )  thinks  that 
Milton’s  description  of  the  banyan 
tree  at  P.L.  IX.  1101-1111  suggests  a 
confusion  with  the  banana.  Dorothea 
Kehler  (MNL)  suggests  a  deliberate 
contrast  with  Spenser’s  Epithalcimion 
in  the  picture  of  marital  discord  at 
P.L.  X.  860-2.  Roy  C.  Flannagan  has 
a  topographical  note  (MNL)  on  the 
location  of  ‘Vallombrosa  and 
Valdarno’. 

Wayne  Shumaker’s  Unpremeditated 
Verse:  Feeling  and  Perception  in 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  (Princeton 
U.P.,  1967)  was  not  available  for 
notice. 

Paradise  Regained  and 
Samson  Agonistes 

Like  many  recent  writers  Murray 
W.  Bundy  in  ‘Milton’s  Exalted  Man’ 
(McElderry  Essays)  is  concerned  with 
the  Christ  of  Paradise  Regained  as  an 
exemplar  of  Christian  virtue.  He 
relates  the  resistance  to  the  various 
temptations  to  what  Milton  says  of 
general  and  special  virtues  and  their 
opposites  in  Book  II  of  De  Doctrina. 

Stewart  A.  Baker  in  ‘Sannazaro  and 
Milton’s  Brief  Epic’  (CL)  argues  from 
a  comparative  study  of  Paradise 
Regained  and  Jacopo  Sannazaro’s 
De  partu  virginis  that  both  poems 
employ  a  pastoral  setting  and  motifs 
to  intellectualize  and  spiritualize  the 
heroic  values  usually  implied  by  epic 
form:  the  prophetic  speeches  given 
to  David  and  the  river  Jordan  in  the 
former,  and  Jesus’  rejections  of  the 
glories  of  the  world  in  the  latter, 
proclaim  the  meditative  virtues  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  pastoral;  contrary  to  the 
usual  view,  this  is  attained  in  Paradise 
Regained  by  much  hidden  metaphor. 

French  Fogle,  in  ‘The  Action 
of  Samson  Agonistes ’  (McElderry 
Essays),  after  surveying  earlier  criti¬ 
cism,  argues  that  it  is  possible  to  avoid 


too  exclusive  a  preoccupation  with 
Samson’s  inner  recovery  during  the 
successive  episodes  of  the  drama  if  it 
be  remembered  that  a  chief  effect  of 
regeneration  is  its  freeing  of  the  will: 
Samson  is  made  free  to  do  great 
actions. 

Thomas  Kranidas,  in  ‘Milton  and 
the  Author  of  Christ  Suffering ’  (N&Q), 
speculates  on  whether  Milton  knew 
of  the  sixteenth-century  controversy 
on  the  authorship  of  this  work,  since 
he  ignores  it  in  the  preface  to  Samson 
Agonistes. 

Anthony  Low  has  published  an 
addenda  to  his  check-list  of  Samson 
Agonistes  criticism  of  1965  (RECTR). 

Prose 

J.  M.  Patrick  presents  a  volume  of 
selections  from  Milton’s  prose  in  the 
Anchor  Seventeenth  Century  series.46 
The  texts  have  been  edited  by  a  group 
of  scholars  including  Patrick  himself, 
Barbara  Lewalski,  and  John  T. 
Shawcross.  The  texts  include  Prolu¬ 
sion  VII,  Of  Reformation  in  England, 
The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, 
Of  Education,  Areopagitica,  The 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates, 
together  with  summaries  of,  and 
ample  extracts  from,  all  the  other 
prose  works ;  there  are  full  illustrations 
of  the  Defences,  the  political  and 
religious  tracts  of  1659-60,  and  the 
historical  writings,  and  a  lengthy 
summary  of  De  Doctrina.  Patrick 
might  be  criticized  for  not  using  his 
considerable  space  to  include  more 
complete  works,  but  there  is  an 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  thus 
drawing  attention  to  the  range  of 
Milton’s  achievement  as  a  prose 
writer  and  the  sequence  of  his 
evolution.  The  incidence  of  annotation 
varies,  being  heavy  at  the  beginning 

46  The  Prose  of  John  Milton,  ed.  by  J.  Max 
Patrick,  pp.  xxxviii  +  675.  New  York: 
Doubleday  Anchor  (Stuart  Editions).  1967. 
$3.95. 
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of  some  tracts  ‘to  enable  the  reader 
to  “get  the  feel”  of  the  work’.  The 
historical  notes  are  particularly  work¬ 
manlike,  and  in  a  field  where  it  has 
few  competitors  this  is  a  book  likely 
to  be  useful  to  students. 

K.  G.  Hamilton  in  ‘The  Structure 
of  Milton’s  Prose’  ( Language  and 
Style  in  Milton)  analyses  the  periodic 
structure  of  Milton’s  sentences,  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
secondary  arguments  are  built  around 
infinitives  and  participles;  a 
distinction  is  made  between  logical, 
and  rhetorical  or  affective  order,  and 
Hamilton  concludes  that  Milton’s 
cultivation  of  the  long  Ciceronian 
period  places  him  outside  the  main 
seventeenth-century  line  of  develop¬ 
ment  towards  modern  prose,  while  in 
no  way  limiting  his  work  in  prose  to 
a  merely  historical  importance. 


Samuel  S.  Stollman  in  ‘Samson’s 
“Sunny  Locks  the  Laws”:  an  Hebraic 
Metaphor’  ( SCN )  points  out  the 
association  of  Samson’s  Hebrew  name 
Shimshon,  ‘like  the  sun’,  with  divine 
law,  which  makes  relevant  this 
comparison  in  The  Reason  of  Church 
Government ;  the  influence  of  Rabbini¬ 
cal  commentary  is  also  possible.  Leo 
Miller  in  ‘Milton’s  Reason  of  Church 
Government,  Book  I.  chap,  v.’  ( Expl ) 
says  that  the  reference  there  to 
Anselm  draws  not  upon  the  parable 
of  the  tares  in  Matthew  but  upon 
Milton’s  experience  of  nature. 
Norman  Davis  in  ‘God  and  Good 
Men’  ( N&Q )  has  a  note  on  a  pro¬ 
verbial  phrase  in  Areopagitica.  B. 
Eugene  McCarthy  investigates  ‘A 
Seventeenth-Century  Borrowing  from 
Milton’s  A  Brief  History  of  Moscovia ’ 
(N&Q). 


XI 


The  Later  Seventeenth  Century 

P.  MALEKIN 


The  major  and  indispensable  biblio¬ 
graphy  for  the  period  is  that  published 
in  the  July  issue  of  PQ.  It  covers 
publications  which  have  appeared  in 
the  previous  year  and  includes  anno¬ 
tations  which  range  from  brief 
summaries  to  major  reviews.  SEL 
contains  an  annual  review  of  major 
works  on  the  period  published  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  November 
issue  of  RECTR  contains  E.  A. 
Napieralski’s  extremely  useful  anno¬ 
tated  bibliography  of  works  on  the 
drama.  It  includes  books,  articles, 
reprints  of  standard  works,  and 
American  Ph.D.  dissertations. 

1.  GENERAL 

(a)  Drama 

The  London  Stage  1660-1700 :  A 
Critical  Introduction  by  Emmett  L. 
Avery  and  Arthur  H.  Scouten1 
reproduces  in  paperback  a  slightly 
abbreviated  version  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  first  volume  of  The  London 
Stage  ( YW  XLVI.  214).  The  present 
version  is  not  without  its  misprints, 
but  its  low  price  makes  it  an  invaluable 
acquisition  for  a  scholar’s  working 
library.  In  ‘The  Vere  Street  and 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatres  in 
Pictures’  ( ETJ )  Edward  A.  Langhans 
provides  twenty-five  plates,  some  of 
them  newly  published,  showing  views 
of  the  two  theatres  and  of  typical 

1  The  London  Stage,  1660-1700.  A  Critical 
Introduction,  by  Emmett  L.  Avery  and  Arthur 
H.  Scouten.  (Arcturus  Books.)  Carbondale 
and  Edwardsville:  Southern  Illinois  U.P. 
London  and  Amsterdam:  Feffer  &  Simons, 
pp.  clxxxvii.  $2.25. 


tennis  courts  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  he  discusses 
briefly  the  conversion  of  tennis  courts 
into  theatres.  Ben  R.  Schneider’s 
‘The  Coquette-Prude  as  an  Actress’s 
Line  in  Restoration  Comedy’  (TN)  is 
a  computer-aided  analysis  of  female 
casting  in  eighty-three  comedies  from 
1660  to  1730.  Some  interesting 
findings  emerge;  the  definite  existence 
of  certain  type-castings  or  ‘lines’, 
including  a  coquette-prude  line,  and 
the  existence  of  an  ordered  succession 
in  the  actresses  taking  certain  roles. 
Type-casting  also  sheds  some  light  on 
the  interpretation  of  certain  parts; 
Loveit,  for  instance,  who  has  been 
sentimentalized  in  some  modern  criti¬ 
cism,  was  played  by  Mrs.  Barry,  whose 
other  main  roles  included  Lady 
Cockwood,  Mrs.  Frail,  and  Mrs. 
Marwood.  ‘Graphic  Sources  for  a 
Modern  Approach  to  the  Acting  of 
Restoration  Comedy’  (ETJ),  by  N.  W. 
Henshaw,  deals  with  the  difficulties 
of  training  American  actors  for 
Restoration  comedy  and  advocates  a 
study  of  graphic  illustrations  of 
contemporary  behaviour  together 
with  a  steeping  in  the  period  as  means 
of  producing  the  natural  elegance 
required  for  the  genre.  ‘The  problem’, 
says  Elenshaw,  ‘is  not  so  much  that 
the  modern  American  actors’  training 
is  too  naturalistic,  but  that  it  is  limited 
to  modern  American  notions  of  what 
constitutes  natural  behaviour.’ 
William  L.  Sharp’s  ‘Restoration 
Comedy:  An  Approach  to  Modern 
Production’  (DramS)  contends 
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reasonably  enough  that  wooing  scenes 
such  as  that  between  Mirabell  and 
Millamant  should  be  taken  to  express 
serious  feeling  and  that  the  words 
should  not  always  be  taken  at  their 
face  value  (but  whoever  imagined 
that  they  should?);  when,  however, 
he  goes  on  to  analyse  the  last  act  of 
The  Beaux’  Statagem  as  designed  to 
satirize  the  starry-eyed  relationship  of 
Aimwell  and  Dorinda,  he  is  on  less 
sure  ground.  ‘Le  Public  des  Theatres 
Londoniens  a  l’Epoque  de  la  Res- 
tauration  d’apres  les  Prologues  et  les 
Epilogues’2  by  Pierre  Danchin  is  a 
long  article  based  in  part  upon 
debatable  assumptions  concerning 
the  limitations  of  Restoration  audi¬ 
ences  (Harold  Love’s  article,  YW 
XLVIII.  229,  is  relevant  here,  as  is  an 
awareness  of  the  Restoration 
repertory  system  when  considering 
short  runs).  Having  examined  approxi¬ 
mately  500  prologues  and  epilogues 
for  information  about  the  audience, 
Danchin  tentatively  suggests  that  the 
rise  of  the  influence  of  citizens  in  the 
audience  may  date  from  1671-2, 
when  the  Dorset  Garden  spectacles 
attracted  them,  and  the  young  men 
about  town,  one  of  the  centres  of 
critical  appeal  in  the  audience,  were 
away  at  the  Dutch  wars.  Colette 
Geoffrin,  Michele  Audubert,  Nadia 
Bugnet  and  Jean-Paul  Michel  com¬ 
pare  four  Restoration  comedies  with 
their  source  in  ‘Quatre  Adaptations 
de  Moliere’.3  Danchin  introduces 
these  studies  and  says  that  the 
adaptations  are  heavier,  profoundly 
anglicized,  and  of  less  aesthetic  value 
than  their  originals.  From  these  four 
plays  he  again  draws  over-general 

2  Pp.  847-888  of  Dramaturgie  et  Societe : 
See  chapter  VIII,  footnote  3. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  327-371.  The  English  plays 
discussed  are  Matthew  Medbourne’s  Tar- 
tuffe  (Geoffrin),  Shadwell’s  The  Miser 
(Audubert),  Ravenscroft’s  The  Citizen  Turn’d 
Gentleman  (Bugnet),  and  Otway’s  The  Cheats 
of  Scapin  (Michel). 


conclusions  concerning  Restoration 
audiences.  The  studies  themselves  are 
carefully  carried  out,  but  show  varying 
degrees  of  sympathy  with  the  purposes 
of  the  adaptations.  Lawrence  Echard’s 
prefaces  to  translations  of  Terence 
and  Plautus  have  been  reprinted  by 
the  A.R.S.4  They  contain  an  extremely 
perceptive  account  of  the  virtues  both 
of  the  Roman  dramatists  and  of  the 
moderns.  Whereas  the  former  excel 
in  unity  of  action  and  in  probability, 
the  latter  have  greater  variety  of 
intrigue  and  incident,  a  larger  range 
of  character  types,  and  more  scintillat¬ 
ing  raillery  and  repartee.  Echard 
shows  a  lively  awareness  of  the 
differences  between  ancient  and 
modern  stages  and  social  conditions, 
and  sees  each  type  of  drama  in  the 
context  of  its  age.  John  Loftis’s 
‘Restoration  Hispanism’  in  the  Avery 
Essays  deals  with  the  causes,  especially 
those  springing  from  the  conditions 
of  Charles’s  exile,  which  brought 
about  the  Restoration’s  increased 
knowledge  of  Spanish  drama.  John 
W.  Velz  records  ‘A  Restoration  Cast 
List  for  “Julius  Caesar”’  (N&Q).  In 
the  same  periodical  Terence  Tobin’s 
‘“Caledonia”:  A  Satire  of  the  Darien 
Disaster’  notes  that  ‘Caledonia’,  pre¬ 
viously  recorded  as  a  play,  is  in  fact  a 
poem. 

(b)  Poetry 

Two  more  volumes  have  now 
appeared  in  the  series  Poems  on 
Affairs  of  State.5  Volume  III  covers 
the  period  from  the  Exclusion  Crisis 

4  Prefaces  to  Terence’s  Comedies  and 
Plautus’s  Comedies  (1694),  by  Lawrence 
Echard,  with  an  introduction  by  John  Bar¬ 
nard.  (A.R.S.  No.  129.)  Los  Angeles:  Clark 
Memorial  Library.  For  members. 

5  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State:  Augustan 
Satirical  Verse,  1660-1714.  Vol.  Ill:  1682- 
1685,  ed.  by  Howard  H.  Schless.  pp.  xxxix+ 
661.  11  plates.  135j.  $15.00.  Vol.  IV:  1685- 
88,  ed.  by  Galbraith  M.  Crump,  pp.  xliii  + 
383.  15  plates.  112 s.  6 d.  $12.50.  New  Haven 
and  London:  Yale  U.P.  [Vol.  Ill  revd.  PQ 
XLVIII.  323-5  and  vol.  IV  pp.  325-6.] 
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to  the  end  of  Charles’s  reign  and 
volume  IV  continues  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  James’s  reign  to  the 
Glorious  Revolution.  Howard  H. 
Schless’s  introduction  to  volume  III 
is  extremely  clear  on  such  matters  as 
Charles’s  use  of  legal  pressure,  but 
questionably  praises  the  king  as  a 
political  strategist  rather  than  a 
political  opportunist.  The  poems  in 
the  volume  include  The  Medal,  The 
Medal  of  John  Bayes,  Absalom  Senior, 
and  the  Whig  poem  A  Game  at  Cards. 
Here  Dryden  emerges  clearly 
victorious  over  his  adversaries. 
Galbraith  M.  Crump’s  introduction 
to  volume  IV  gives  a  good  account  of 
James’s  shortcomings  as  a  king,  and  a 
glib  psychological  interpretation  of 
their  origin.  In  this  volume  Dryden 
meets  with  much  stiffer  opposition. 
Montagu  and  Prior’s  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther  Transversed  is  effective 
in  its  ridicule  of  Dryden,  and  there 
are  also  two  vigorous  onslaughts  on 
that  poet  attributed  to  Dorset,  one 
of  them  scurrilous  and  both  of  them 
polished.  Dryden’s  own  Britannia 
Rediviva  is  bombastic  rather  than 
convincing.  The  volume  also  con¬ 
tains  the  roistering  songs  of  the 
Glorious  Revolution,  including  ‘Lilli 
Burlero’  and  ‘The  Pillars  of  Popery 
now  are  blown  down’.  The  Penguin 
Book  of  Restoration  Verse,  selected  by 
Harold  Love,  contains  a  reasonably 
comprehensive  collection  of  verse  at  a 
very  modest  price.6 

In  ‘Generality,  Science  and  Poetic 
Language  in  the  Restoration’  ( ELH ) 
William  H.  Youngren  argues  for  ‘the 
essential  continuity  of  English 
criticism  from  Ascham  and  Sidney 
through  Dryden  and  Dennis.’  The 
demand  for  generality  has,  he  believes, 
been  misunderstood  by  modern 
critics :  ‘Since  “general”  in  its  desirable 
sense  is  applied  to  examples  or  images, 

6  The  Penguin  Book  of  Restoration  Verse,  ed. 
by  Harold  Love.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  380.  Is. 


with  a  visual  or  pictorial  metaphor 
always  strongly  implied,  and  since  a 
good  visual  or  pictorial  example  is 
one  that  makes  clear  instantly  just 
what  it  is  an  example  of,  I  think  we 
can  parse  the  term  in  this  sense  as 
clear  in  implications,  or  sharply 
representative  in  a  way  that  immedi¬ 
ately  “places”  itself  and  its  significance 
for  us’.  John  Hayman  in  ‘Raillery  in 
Restoration  Satire’  ( HLQ )  holds  that 
raillery  was  useful  as  a  means  of 
expressing  ‘a  poise  of  attitudes’  such 
as  was  implied  by  libertinism  or 
scepticism.  Harold  Love  in  ‘The 
Satirized  Characters  in  Poeta  de 
Tristibus ’  (PQ)  attempts  to  identify 
the  contemporary  portraits,  seemingly 
realistic,  contained  in  the  anonymous 
Hudibrastic  satire  and  its  shorter 
version,  The  Lover’s  Complaint.  He 
challenges  an  earlier  nomination  of 
Dryden  as  the  subject  of  the  first 
portrait  of  canto  II,  and  identifies 
Dorset,  Etherege,  Shadwell,  and 
Settle  with  some  degree  of  probability. 
There  are  also  much  more  dubious 
identifications  of  Wycherley,  Dryden, 
Otway,  Rochester,  and  Nat  Lee. 

(c)  Prose  and  Bibliography 

In  The  Rise  of  Modern  Prose  Style 
Robert  Adolph  takes  issue  with  Croll 
and  to  some  extent  with  Jones  on  the 
genesis  of  Restoration  prose.7  The 
new  style  of  the  Restoration  was  not 
the  product  of  science  as  opposed  to 
religion,  so  much  as  a  spontaneous 
development  found  in  the  Royal 
Society,  among  the  moderate  Puritans 
and  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  the  works  of  the 
advocates  of  sceptical  inquiry;  these 
groups  are  opposed  to  the  upholders 
of  Aristotelianism,  dogmatism,  and 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  sects. 

7  The  Rise  of  Modern  Prose  Style,  by 
Robert  Adolph.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
London:  M.I.T.  Press,  pp.  x  +  372.  IDs. 
[Revd.  in  QJS  LIV.  421.] 
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The  new  style  went  together  with  a 
tendency  to  identify  utility  with  truth, 
and  it  aimed  at  intelligiblecommunica- 
tion  rather  than  self-revelation.  The 
Senecan  reaction  of  the  seventeenth 
century  itself  fell  a  victim  to  the  new 
style,  as  being  too  mannered  and 
expressive  of  the  individual.  The  new 
style  was,  however,  modified  by  the 
cultivation  of  discursive  ease  and 
polish,  derived  from  France  and 
ultimately  from  the  classical  plain 
style  with  its  stress  on  urbanity.  All 
this  is  less  tidy  but  more  convincing 
than  earlier  expositions  of  the  subject. 
It  is  supported  by  the  views  of  B.  J. 
Shapiro  in  an  article  discussed  in 
section  four  below  on  the  links  between 
science  and  the  religious  moderates  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  more¬ 
over  in  accord  with  Irene  Simon’s 
views  on  the  origin  of  the  plain  style 
in  Anglican  sermons  (see  YfLXLVIII. 
243). 

Philip  Pinkus’s  Grub  St.  stripped 
bare  is  a  mock  Grub-Street  book, 
with  a  long  Grub-Street  title  page 
followed  by  excerpts  from  the  writings 
of  Ned  Ward,  Tom  Brown,  and  others 
interspersed  with  a  historical  and 
explanatory  commentary.8  Some  of 
the  work  reproduced  is  tedious,  but 
every  now  and  then  there  is  a  passage 
of  ribald  humour  or  vigorous,  but 
crude,  topical  description  vividly 
reviving  the  low  life  of  late  seven¬ 
teenth-century  London.  Stephen 
Parks  discusses  one  of  the  publishing 
wars  of  the  period  in  ‘John  Dunton 
and  The  works  of  the  learned ’  in  The 
Library.  Dunton  and  the  Huguenot 
refugee  Jean  de  La  Crose  struggled 
to  control  the  market  for  a  journal 
of  abstracts  of  learned  books.  Dunton 
eventually  won.  Arthur  J.  Weitzman’s 
‘Pseudonymous  Publication  as  a 
Mode  of  Satire’  ( SNL )  is  mostly 
concerned  with  the  eighteenth  century 
but  comments  briefly  on  the  fashion 

8  See  chapter  XII,  footnote  1 1,  p.  240. 


set  by  The  Turkish  Spy  and  followed 
by  Ned  Ward’s  London  Spy. 

The  complete  Italian  text  of  the 
English  and  Irish  sections  of  the 
Travels  of  Cosimo  III  has  been 
edited  by  Anna  Maria  Crino  and 
published  for  the  first  time.9  The  text 
is  based  on  the  manuscript  in  the 
Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale  di 
Firenze  and  is  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  watercolours  in  the 
Laurenzian  manuscript.  Appendixes 
contain  the  letters  written  from 
England  by  Lorenzo  Magalotti  and 
Felice  Monsacchi.  Previously  the 
text  has  only  been  available  in  a  faulty 
English  translation  of  1821.  In  ‘The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  English 
Renaissance  Admiration  of  Italy’ 
(HLQ)  George  B.  Parks  notes  how 
Englishmen’s  conceptions  of  Italy, 
earlier  generally  enthusiastic,  changed 
in  the  Restoration  as  increasing 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  poverty 
of  the  Italian  populace  and  the 
political  oppression  of  Italian  govern¬ 
ments;  Italy  in  consequence  began  to 
be  valued  less  as  a  living  country  than 
as  a  place  of  natural  beauty  full  of 
interesting  antiquities  and  works  of 
art.  The  volume  of  Studier  i  kom- 
parativ  Litteratur  by  Paul  Kruger 
contains  a  polished  essay  on  Saint- 
Evremond’s  stay  in  England,  which 
treats  him  rather  as  a  representative 
of  French  culture  than  as  an  observer 
of  English  manners.10 

English  Stylistics:  A  Bibliography, 
by  Richard  W.  Bailey  and  Dolores 
M.  Burton  covers  works  on  style, 
rhetoric  and  language  (see  p.  51). 

9  Un  principe  di  Toscana  in  Inghilterra  e  in 
Irlanda  net  1669.  Relazione  ufficiale  del 
viaggio  di  Cosimo  de’  Medici  tratta  dal 
«giornale»  di  L.  Magalotti,  ed.  by  Anna 
Maria  Crino.  Rome:  Edizioni  di  Storia  e 
Letteratura.  pp.  xxxix+276.  43  plates.  L. 
6000. 

10  Studier  i  komparativ  Litteratur,  by  Paul 
Kruger,  ed.  by  Henning  Fenger  and  Else 
Marie  Bukdahl.  Copenhagen:  Gyldendal. 
pp.  265.  Danish  Kr.  35.00 
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2.  DRYDEN 
(a)  General 

In  recent  years  misgivings  have 
frequently  been  expressed  concerning 
Bredvold’s  interpretation  of  Dryden’s 
religious  thinking.  Philip  Harth's 
Contexts  of  Dryden’s  Thought  is  a 
major  study  which  will  certainly  re¬ 
replace  Bredvold  as  the  standard 
account  of  the  poet’s  thinking.11 
Harth  argues  that  Dryden  was  not  a 
Pyrrhonist.  He  shows  that  the  two 
characteristics  of  ‘freedom  of  enquiry 
and  of  modesty  and  diffidence  were 
the  essential  ingredients  of  that 
method  of  investigation  which  was 
given  the  name  of  “scepticism”  in  the 
mid-seventeenth  century’.  He  illus¬ 
trates  effectively  that  Dryden’s 
scepticism  was  of  this  kind.  The  notion 
of  Dryden’s  fideism  is  also  exploded 
and  Religio  Laid  is  shown  to  be  a 
work  of  orthodox  Anglican  polemics, 
the  first  part  based  closely  on  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley’s  The  Reasonable¬ 
ness  of  Scripture- Belief  published  in 
1672  against  Deist  pamphlets  which 
were  circulating  in  manuscript.  The 
second  part  of  the  poem  against 
Father  Simon  again  adopts  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Anglican  via  media  between 
private  conscience  acknowledging  no 
church  authority  and  the  infallibility 
claimed  by  the  Roman  Church.  The 
conceptions  of  faith  and  reason 
expressed  in  The  Hind  and  the  Panther 
were  accepted  by  both  Anglicans  and 
Roman  Catholics;  beyond  that, 
Dryden  adheres  again  to  the  moderate 
and  orthodox  position  of  the  majority 
of  English  Catholics  and  rejects  the 
extremes  of  the  Blackloists  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  apologists.  This  brief 
summary  does  little  justice  to  the 
book,  one  of  whose  major  achieve- 

11  Contexts  of  Dryden’ s  Thought,  by  Philip 
Harth.  Chicago  and  London:  Chicago  U.P. 
pp.  ix+304.  16s.  $8.50.  [Revd.  PQ  XLVIII 
350-2.] 


ments  is  an  extremely  clear  account 
of  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
polemics  of  the  time  which  enables 
Dryden’s  thought  to  be  seen  in  its 
true  perspective.  Paul  R.  Sellin 
devotes  one  chapter  of  Daniel 
Heinsius  and  Stuart  England  to 
‘Heinsius  and  Dryden’.12  He  con¬ 
cludes  that,  ‘Dryden  and  Heinsius 
embrace  theories  of  poetry  which  are 
fundamentally  quite  different  .  .  . 
Heinsius  excludes  docere  and  intro¬ 
duces  catharsis  as  the  chief  utility  of 
poetry,  while  Dryden  combines  both 
purgation  and  instruction  with 
moving,  imitating  and  delighting’. 
Dryden  did  not  make  borrowings  of 
importance  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Heinsius  (see  also  p.  206).  A  general 
notice  of  Emerson  R.  Marks’s  The 
Poetics  of  Reason  is  included  in  the 
chapter  on  the  eighteenth  century 
(see  p.  238).  Its  chapter  on  Dryden 
contains  a  general  survey  of  Dryden’s 
aesthetic  thought  seen  in  the  context 
of  neoclassical  ideas. 

(b)  Poetry 

In  ‘Dryden,  Marvell  and  Political 
Poetry’  ( SEL )  A.  L.  French  takes 
issue  with  the  interpretation  of 
Dryden’s  political  verse  in  general, 
and  Absalom  and  Achitophel  in 
particular,  favoured  by  Brower, 
Schilling,  Hoffman  and  Roper.  He 
launches  a  scathing  attack  on  the 
effectiveness  of  Dryden’s  use  of 
Biblical  allusion  and  of  changes  in 
mood.  The  praise  and  blame  meted 
out  to  Shaftesbury,  for  instance,  are 
inadequately  integrated,  passages  of 
poetic  power  and  energy  alternating 
with  uninspired  and  flat-footed  lines, 
while  the  diabolical  parallels,  inten¬ 
ded  to  evoke  horror,  do  not  come  off 
because  Dryden’s  verse  ‘is  quite 

12  Daniel  Heinsius  and  Stuart  England, 
by  Paul  R.  Sellin.  Leiden  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
for  the  Sir  Thomas  Browne  Institute,  pp. 
xiv  +  263.  9  plates.  60.?. 
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incapable  of  realising  feelings  of 
supernatural  horror  and  awe’. 
Absalom  and  Achitophel  is  in  conse¬ 
quence  a  poem  of  discrete  passages 
rather  than  an  integrated  whole  and 
compares  unfavourably  with  Marvell’s 
‘Horatian  Ode’.  George  R.  Levine’s 
article  ‘Dryden’s  “Inarticulate  Poesy”. 
Music  and  the  Davidic  King  in 
Absalom  and  Achitophel ’  (ECS)  is 
somewhat  prolix.  He  rejects  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  poem  that  draw  an 
analogy  with  painting,  holding  that 
the  poem  is  dynamic  and  contains  a 
‘series  of  internal  tensions  and 
climaxes’  which  result  primarily  from 
‘Dryden’s  careful  manipulation  of  the 
highly  allusive  figura  of  David — 
particularly  the  Davidic  role  of 
psalmist  or  musician — and  his  sym¬ 
bolic  use  of  music  as  an  abstract 
harmonizing  principle’.  Reuben  A. 
Brower’s  ‘Form  and  Defect  of  Form 
in  Eighteenth-Century  Poetry’  ( CE )  is 
mostly  on  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
contains  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the 
fashionable  idea  of  continuity  in  the 
imagery  of  Dryden’s  poetry.  He  also 
points  to  the  flat  passages  in  Dryden’s 
Aeneis,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  and 
Eleonora  as  examples  of  defective 
form.  Maximillian  E.  Novak  argues 
persuasively  in  ‘Dryden’s  “Ape  of  the 
French  Eloquence”  and  Richard 
Flecknoe’  (BNYPL)  that  Flecknoe 
found  his  way  into  Mac  Flecknoe  as 
Shadwell’s  predecessor  in  consequence 
of  his  praise  of  French  drama  and  his 
attack  on  Dryden  in  Sir  William 
D’avenant’s  Voyage  to  the  Other 
World,  published  in  1668  and 
answered,  Novak  believes,  by  Dryden 
in  the  preface  to  The  Tempest.  In 
Expl  Giles  Y.  Gamble  comments  on 
‘Dryden’s  Mac  Flecknoe,  25-28  and 
38-42’.  Jeanne  K.  Welcher  contri¬ 
butes  ‘The  Opening  of  Religio  Laid 
and  its  Virgilian  Associations’  to 
SEL.  Victor  M.  Hamm  in  ‘Dryden’s 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther  and  Roman 


Catholic  Apologetics’  ( PMLA )  cites 
the  many  parallels  in  word  and  idea 
between  The  Hind  and  the  Panther 
and  the  major  Catholic  apologetics 
of  the  time  as  evidence  supporting 
the  view  that  Dryden’s  conversion 
to  Rome  was  based  on  long  and 
informed  thought.  A.  D.  Burnett 
notes  ‘An  Early  Verse  Reply  to 
Dryden’s  “The  Hind  and  the 
Panther”’  ( N&Q ),  while  in  the  same 
periodical  Clive  T.  Probyn  in  ‘The 
Source  for  Swift’s  “Fable  of  the 
Bitches’”  discounts  the  mooted 
burlesquing  of  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther.  In  Discourse  Allen  Barry 
Cameron  compares  ‘Donne  and 
Dryden:  Their  Achievement  in  the 
Verse  Epistle’.  The  portrayal  of  the 
cock  in  The  Cock  and  the  Fox  is 
shown  by  Charles  H.  Hinnant  in 
‘Dryden’s  Gallic  Rooster’  (SP)  to  owe 
much  to  contemporary  political  prints 
in  which  Louis  XIV  figures  as  a 
Gallic  cock.  Steven  N.  Zwicker 
records  ‘Dryden’s  Borrowing  from 
Ben  Jonson’s  “Panegyre”’  (N&Q)  in 
the  prologue  written  for  John  Banks’s 
The  Unhappy  Favourite.  In  ‘Some 
English  Iliads:  Chapman  to  Dryden’ 
(Arion  1967)  Christopher  Eade  places 
side  by  side  a  number  of  passages  of 
translation  from  Homer  by  Chapman, 
Hobbes  and  Dryden.  The  translations 
of  Persius  by  Dryden,  among  others, 
are  discussed  by  William  Frost  in 
‘English  Persius:  The  Golden  Age’ 
(ECS). 

(c)  Drama 

Bruce  King’s  selection  from 
previously  published  studies.  Twenti¬ 
eth  Century  Interpretations  of  All  for 
Love,  includes  ten  articles  and  seven 
short  excerpts.13  The  conflicts  of 

13  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of  All 
for  Love:  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed. 
by  Bruce  King.  (Spectrum  Book,  S— 803 .) 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentice-Hall.  pp. 
viii+  120.  13j.  $1.25. 
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opinion  provoked  by  Dryden’s 
tragedy  are  clearly  mirrored.  John 
Bailey  and  Bonamy  Dobree  both 
praise  the  unit  of  the  work:  Kenneth 
Muir  analyses  its  imagery  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  lacks  unity.  Norman 
Suckling  praises  the  play’s  portrayal 
of  honest,  requited  love:  Everett  H. 
Emerson,  Harold  E.  Davis,  and  Ira 
Johnson  consider  its  portrayal  of  love 
confused.  Jean  H.  Hagstrum  sees  the 
play  as  a  series  of  heroic  postures 
akin  to  painting:  Eugene  M.  Waith 
links  it  with  Dryden’s  heroic  plays, 
the  quest  for  unbounded  power  having 
been  replaced  by  a  quest  for 
unbounded  love,  and  Arthur  C. 
Kirsch  interprets  Antony  as  a  man  of 
feeling.  Otto  Reinert  attempts  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  strictures  on  the 
play,  defending  it  against  charges  of 
moral  confusion,  lack  of  unity,  and 
inadequacy  of  style.  Many  of  the 
articles  are  couched  in  general  terms 
and  are  cloudily  impressionistic; 
Kenneth  Muir’s  stands  out  as  the 
most  precise  and  vivid  contribution 
to  the  discussion.  Of  the  ‘View  Points’ 
collected  in  Part  Two  the  most 
distinguished  are  T.  S.  Eliot’s  praise 
of  Dryden’s  revivification  of  blank 
verse  and  F.  R.  Leavis’s  attack  on  the 
play  as  explicitly  stating  emotions 
but  failing  to  realize  them  imagina¬ 
tively  in  situation  and  language.  H. 
Neville  Davies  ( N&Q )  contributes  a 
note  on  ‘Shakespeare’s  Sonnet  LXVI 
Echoed  in  “All  for  Love”’.  Richard 
N.  Ringler  notes  in  ‘Dryden  at  the 
House  of  Busirane’  (ES)  the  echoing 
of  The  Faerie  Queene  book  III  in  the 
opening  of  All  for  Love  and  in 
Dryden’s  translation  of  book  IX  of 
the  Metamorphoses.  John  Freehafer 
comments  on  V.  i.  115-6  and  I.  i.  5-10 
of  ‘Dryden’s  Indian  Emperour ’  in 
Expl.  In  ‘The  Background  of  the 
Early  Version  of  Dryden’s  The  Duke 
of  Guise ’  ( ELN )  Charles  H.  Hinnant 
argues  that  Dryden’s  share  of  the 


play  was  indeed  first  written  just  after 
the  Restoration  as  Dryden  himself 
claimed. 

(d)  Prose 

Dryden’s  prose  has  received  scant 
attention  this  year.  In  ‘Dryden’s 
“Heads  of  an  Answer  to  Rymer”’ 
(RES)  Robert  D.  Hume  argues  that 
‘The  supposedly  revolutionary  side 
of  the  “Heads”  is  not  a  statement  of 
serious  conviction;  it  is  an  analysis  of 
forensic  possibilities  .  .  .  Dryden’s 
abiding  concern  ...  is  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  the  English  dramatic  tradition 
with  classically  derived  “rules’”. 
Stanley  Archer’s  ‘On  Dryden’s  History 
of  the  League  (1684)’  (PLL)  records  a 
number  of  changes  made  in  Dryden’s 
version  of  Louis  Maimbourg’s  original 
French  designed  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  Whig  opposition  to 
Charles  II  and  the  Duke  of  York  and 
the  Catholic  League  organized  to 
deny  the  French  crown  to  Henry  of 
Navarre. 

3.  OTHER  AUTHORS 
(a)  Poets 

Warren  L.  Chernaik’s  The  Poetry 
of  Limitation:  A  Study  of  Edmund 
Waller  is  dealt  with  in  chapter  X  (see 
p.  197). 

Harvey  D.  Goldstein  in  ‘Discordia 
Concors,  Decorum,  and  Cowley’ 
(ES)  interprets  Cowley’s  conception 
of  wit  as  a  kind  of  discordia  concors, 
the  principle  underlying  the  decorum 
of  such  poems  as  ‘The  Muse’  and  ‘The 
Resurrection’.  Michael  Murrin  in 
‘Poetry  as  Literary  Criticism’  (MP) 
incidentally  places  Cowley’s  ode  ‘Of 
Wit’,  a  poem  exemplifying  the  subject 
it  discusses,  in  the  context  of  earlier 
similar  ‘mirror’  poems  by  Carew, 
Jonson,  Donne  and  Herbert.  The 
chapter  on  Cowley  in  George 
Williamson’s  A  Reader’s  Guide  to  The 
Metaphysical  Poets  consists  largely 
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of  prose  paraphrases  of  various 
poems  interspersed  with  long  quo¬ 
tations.14  His  general  conclusion  is 
that  ‘we  are  wrong  to  deny  Cowley 
more  esteem  than  has  been  our  custom. 
When  the  precocity  of  Cowley  is 
crowned  by  the  variety  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  him  the 
prominence  he  assumed  in  his  own 
time.  But  these  advantages  finally 
denied  him  the  fame  they  sought,  for 
they  spread  his  gifts  thin  and  sacrificed 
experience  to  versatility’.  The  only 
thing  that  is  missing  here  is  Cowley’s 
amusingly  detached  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion,  often  expressed  wittily  and 
well  (see  also  p.  193).  The  tendency 
in  Traherne’s  verse  to  play  down 
sensuous  particularity  in  the  interests 
of  intellectual  generality  is  com¬ 
mented  on  in  David  Goldknopf’s  ‘The 
Disintegration  of  Symbol  in  a  Medi¬ 
tative  Poet’  (CE);  Traherne’s  rhyme 
schemes  may,  Goldknopf  considers, 
result  from  an  impulse  to  compensate 
for  this  lack  of  sensuousness.  Willis 
Barnstone’s  ‘Two  Poets  of  Felicity: 
Thomas  Traherne  and  Jorge  Guillen’ 
(BA)  notes  some  parallels  between  the 
two  poets.  In  ‘Thomas  Traherne: 
Perception  as  Process’  ( UWR )  Robert 
Uphaus  traces  in  Traherne’s  poetry, 
and  particularly  in  ‘The  Apostasy’ 
and  ‘Right  Apprehension’,  three 
stages  of  perception,  an  original 
innocent  perception  of  objects  as  ‘an 
extension  of  God’,  a  fallen  distorted 
perception,  and  the  final  fulfilment, 
a  recreation  of  the  original  bliss 
of  innocent  vision  through  reason’s 
aid. 

John  Wilders  has  filled  a  major 
need  by  editing  Samuel  Butler’s 
Hudibras  and  providing  a  terse  but 
full  and  erudite  commentary  on  the 
poem.15  The  balanced  introduction 

14  See  chapter  X,  footnote  1. 

15  Hudibras,  by  Samuel  Butler,  ed.  by 
John  Wilders.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
1967.  pp.  lxi+463.  105s.  $16.80. 


praises  Butler’s  adaptation  of  ‘the 
literary  travesty,  for  more  serious 
critical  purposes’,  while  recognizing 
his  lack  of  metrical  subtlety  and  the 
poem’s  lack  of  coherent  form  and 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  textual 
editing  is  accurate  and  thorough. 

The  large  number  of  early  manu¬ 
scripts  and  printed  editions  of 
Rochester’s  poetry  makes  the  editing 
of  his  work  a  nightmare.  David  M. 
Vieth’s  The  Complete  Poems  of  John 
Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester  attempts 
to  fix  the  Rochester  canon,  to  print 
the  poems  in  approximate  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  and  to  provide  a  reliable 
text.16  The  editing  has  been  based  on 
an  eclectic,  probability  method,  giving 
most  weight,  other  things  being  equal, 
to  readings  common  to  a  majority  of 
independently  descended  texts,  and 
selecting  the  text  most  in  line  with 
these  readings  as  copy-text.  If  the 
copy-text  is  departed  from,  its  read¬ 
ings  are  then  recorded  in  the  notes 
together  with  a  list  of  other  texts 
whose  occasional  readings  have  been 
accepted.  Since  there  is  no  single 
consistent  copy-text  for  all  the  poems, 
spelling  and  punctuation  have  been 
modernized.  In  view  of  the  extreme 
complexity  of  the  textual  relation¬ 
ships,  this  may  well  be  the  best 
method  to  adopt  in  practice.  It 
certainly  makes  for  a  readable  text 
which  is  not  utterly  sunk  in  textual 
notes,  a  desideratum  if  literature  is  to 
remain  a  pleasure.  The  chronological 
arrangement  moreover  gives  a  sense 
of  Rochester’s  development  from  the 
often  childish  early  poetry  to  the 
subtler  and  wider  ranging  poems  of 
his  brief  maturity.  Disagreement  with 
many  of  Vieth’s  particular  decisions 
is  inevitable,  but  this  edition  is  likely 

16  The  Complete  Poems  of  John  Wilmot, 
Earl  of  Rochester,  ed.  by  David  M.  Vieth. 
New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  pp. 
lxix+256.  90s.  $10.00.  [Revd.  P0XLVIII  387 
and  TLS  (1969).  229.] 
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to  remain  definitive  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  In  her  Chatterton  Lecture 
‘John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester’ 
( PBA )  Anne  Righter  finds  at  the 
centre  of  Rochester’s  personality  and 
poetry  ‘a  firm  conviction  of  the 
empirical  limits  of  man’s  mind  and  an 
underlying  agony  that  he  should  in 
fact  be  bounded  by  sense  experience’; 
this  is  expressed  in  the  ambiguity  of 
his  poetry,  whether  it  be  the  ambiguity 
of  the  ‘Conference  with  a  Post  Boy’, 
where  both  Rochester  and  the  values 
by  which  he  could  be  condemned  are 
ironically  undercut,  or  the  ambiguity 
of  the  lyrics,  where  a  sudden  twist 
will  force  a  reinterpretation  of  what 
has  preceded,  or  the  basic  ambiguity 
of  ‘Upon  Nothing’,  where  the  poem 
itself  ‘perpetuates  that  contamination 
of  the  abstract  by  the  concrete,  of 
Nothing  by  Something,  which  it  is 
out  to  deplore’.  In  ‘An  Image  of  the 
Sultan  in  Waller’s  “Of  Love”  and  “A 
Very  Heroical  Epistle  in  Answer  to 
Ephelia”’  ( N&Q )  John  Hayman 
points  to  the  borrowing  from  Waller 
as  evidence  of  Rochester’s  authorship 
of  the  latter  poem. 

Hermann  J.  Real  contributes  to 
N&Q  a  note  on  ‘The  Authorship  of 
Some  Anonymous  Recommendatory 
Poems  of  Creech’s  Translation  of 
Lucretius’. 

(b)  Dramatists 

Eric  Rothstein’s  George  Farquhar, 
Frederick  M.  Link’s  Aphra  Behn,  and 
Michael  W.  Alssid’s  Thomas  Shadwell 
all  appear  in  Twayne’s  English 
Authors  Series,  which  aims  rather  at 
providing  intelligent  general  surveys 
than  major  works  of  original  scholar¬ 
ship.17  Link’s  work  in  particular 
conveys  very  successfully  the  im- 

17  George  Farquhar,  by  Eric  Rothstein. 
1967.  pp.  206.  Aphra  Behn,  by  Frederick  M. 
Link.  pp.  183.  Thomas  Shadwell,  by  Michael 
W.  Alssid.  1967.  pp.  191.  T.E.A.S.  New  York: 
T wayne.  $3.95  each. 


pression  of  Aphra  Behn’s  lively  and 
humane  personality  and  gives  a 
modest  but  j  ust  appraisal  of  her  merits 
as  a  writer.  The  series  provides 
reasonable  introductions  to  a  number 
of  authors  who  have  otherwise  been 
neglected. 

Aubrey  Williams’s  ‘Poetical  Justice, 
the  Contrivances  of  Providence,  and 
the  Works  of  William  Congreve’ 
( ELH )  covers  many  of  the  same 
points  as  his  essay  on  Incognita  in  the 
Butt  Essays  (see  section  (c)).  He 
quotes  from  Anglican  apologetics  to 
show  the  frequency  of  the  idea  of  the 
world  as  a  theatre  and  God  as  a 
divine  playwright  and  the  habitual 
tendency  to  look  for  particular  dis¬ 
pensations  as  obvious  examples  of 
the  operations  of  Providence.  He  sees 
this  providential  order  reflected  in  the 
plots  of  The  Double-Dealer,  Love  for 
Love,  and  The  Mourning  Bride  and 
points  to  the  explicit  appeals  in  them 
to  Providence  in  support  of  his  views. 
In  The  Way  of  the  World  there  are 
no  such  explicit  references,  but  the 
providential  order  remains,  while 
Marwood  is  associated  frequently 
with  the  devil  and  time  is  often  spoken 
of  as  giving  birth  to  truth.  Mary 
Wagoner  in  ‘The  Gambling  Analogy 
in  The  Way  of  the  World ’  ( TSL )  sees 
the  play  as  merely  a  gambling  match 
played  for  the  stake  of  Millamant’s 
fortune.  In  ‘Plot  and  Character  in 
Congreve’s  Double-Dealer'  ( MLQ ) 
Anthony  Gosse  maintains  that  the 
comedy  ‘is  concerned  with  the  inter¬ 
play  between  a  credulous  goodness, 
presented  unsympathetically  as  a  form 
of  folly,  and  an  evil  which  expresses 
itself,  not  diabolically  as  in  tragedy, 
but  in  the  perceptive  and  daring 
pursuit  of  self-interest,  a  debased  type 
of  comic  wisdom.  .  .  Consequently 
the  focus  of  The  Double-Dealer  is  on 
the  subtle,  ironic  action — a  dis¬ 
quieting  analysis  of  one  way  of  the 
world— rather  than  on  the  fortunes  of 
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the  hero  or  on  those  of  the  double- 
dealer’.  The  play  is  in  consequence 
‘unified  in  tone,  an  ironic  dark 
comedy’.  This  is  an  interesting  view, 
but  Williams’s  seems  sounder.  Bert  C. 
Bach’s  ‘Congreve’s  Gulliver’  ( BSUF ) 
argues  that  Vainlove  in  The  Old 
Bachelor  shares  with  Gulliver  dis¬ 
illusionment,  pride,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these,  isolation.  David 
Krause’s  ‘The  Defaced  Angel:  A 
Concept  of  Satanic  Grace  in 
Etherege’s  The  Man  of  Mode' 
( DramS )  is  a  cleverly  argued  article 
which  does  not  do  violence  to  the 
substance  of  Etherege’s  play.  Pointing 
to  the  references  to  Dorimant  as  a 
fallen  angel,  to  the  arms  of  a  mistress 
as  heaven,  and  to  matrimony  as  hell, 
Krause  argues  that  Dorimant  repre¬ 
sents  the  flesh  and  the  devil  in  revolt 
against  the  restraints  of  respectability: 
‘The  conclusion  of  the  play  is  com¬ 
pletely  ironic  ...  the  theme  of  this 
particular  comedy  does  not  present 
an  affirmation  of  the  pieties  of 
marriage.’  Dorimant  therefore  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  a  vicarious  outlet  for  the 
desires  we  are  forced  to  repress  in  the 
name  of  respectable  family  life,  and 
ironically  serves  to  render  respecta¬ 
bility  bearable.  In  ‘Richard  Flecknoe 
and  The  Man  of  Mode'  ( MLQ )  R.  S. 
Cox,  Jr.,  manages  to  identify  The 
Diversions  of  Brussels,  referred  to 
contemptuously  by  Medley  in  II.  i 
of  The  Man  of  Mode,  as  A  Treatise 
of  the  Sports  of  Wit,  by  Richard 
Flecknoe,  describing  the  ‘sports’  of  the 
Duchess  of  Lorraine  and  her  circle 
when  retired  near  Brussels;  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  circle  may  have  helped 
to  shape  the  character  of  Lady 
Woodvil  and  Dorimant’s  disguise  as 
Courtage.  ‘A  Prompt  Copy  of 
Etherege’s  The  Man  of  Mode'  ( Library 
Review)  by  John  Conaghan  reports  on 
a  prompt  copy  of  the  play  in  the 
National  Library  of  Scotland,  pro¬ 
bably  the  one  used  by  the  actors  from 


the  King’s  company  who  went  to 
Edinburgh  in  1679.  L.  J.  Morrissey 
in  ‘Wycherley’s  Country  Dance'  ( SEL ) 
analyses  The  Country  Wife  on  the 
strained  analogy  of  ‘a  five  part  dance 
.  .  .  combining  characteristics  of  the 
lineal  dance  and  the  Cotillion'.  Anne 
Witmer  and  John  Freehafer  discuss 
the  origins  of  Aphra  Behn’s  The 
Widow  Ranter  in  ‘Aphra  Behn’s 
Strange  News  from  Virginia’  ( LC ). 
They  adduce  as  sources  Strange  News 
from  Virginia  (1677)  and  More 
News  from  Virginia  (1677),  as  well  as 
possible  autobiographical  strands 
based  on  experiences  in  Surinam  and 
Behn’s  relationship  with  S.  Scott, 
the  republican  son  of  one  of  the 
regicides. 

Maximillian  E.  Novak  introduces 
the  A.R.S.  volume  The  Empress  of 
Morocco  and  Its  Critics,  containing 
Elkanah  Settle’s  Empress  of  Morocco, 
Notes  and  Observations  on  The  Em¬ 
press  of  Morocco  by  Dryden,  Shadwell 
and  Crowne,  Settle’s  Notes  and 
Observations  Revised,  and  Duffet’s 
burlesque  The  Empress  of  Morocco. 
A  Farced 8  The  volume  thus  not  only 
republishes  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  heroic  plays,  it  also  provides  a 
good  example  of  the  literary  skirmish¬ 
ing  of  the  age,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
less  easily  accessible  material  relating 
to  the  vendetta  waged  by  Dryden  and 
Settle.  Maximillian  E.  Novak’s 
‘Elkanah  Settle’s  Attacks  on  Thomas 
Shadwell  and  the  Authorship  of  the 

18  The  Empress  of  Morocco  and  Its  Critics, 
introduced  by  Maximillian  E.  Novak.  The 
Empress  of  Morocco  (1673),  by  Elkanah 
Settle.  Notes  and  Observations  on  The  Em¬ 
press  of  Morocco  (1674),  by  John  Dryden, 
Thomas  Shadwell,  and  John  Crowne.  Notes 
and  Observations  on  The  Empress  of  Morocco 
Revised  (1674),  by  Elkanah  Settle.  The 
Empress  of  Morocco.  A  Farce  (1674),  by 
Thomas  Duffet.  (A.R.S.  Special  Series.)  Los 
Angeles :  Clark  Memorial  Library,  pp.  xxiii  + 
facsimiles:  viii -t- 72 ;  x+43;  xvi+72;  iv+96. 
Members:  $2.50  first  copy,  $3.25  additional 
copies.  Non-members  $4.00. 
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“Operatic  Tempest’”  ( N&Q )  adduces 
evidence  supporting  the  theories  of 
joint  authorship  of  the  Tempest.  In 
‘Duffet’s  Mock  Tempest  and  the 
Assimilation  of  Shakespeare  During 
the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury’  ( RECTR )  Samuel  L.  Macey 
points  out  that  Duffet’s  attacks  in  The 
Empress  of  Morocco,  The  Mock 
Tempest,  and  Psyche  Debauched  were 
all  directed  at  successes  of  the  Duke 
of  York’s  company  and  were  intended 
to  defend  the  King’s  Men  against  their 
rivals.  They  function  by  rendering  the 
heroic  base  and  their  bawdiness 
doomed  them  to  obscurity  in  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  century. 
In  the  Avery  Essays  Lucyle  Hook’s 
‘The  Rape  of  Europa  by  Jupiter’ 
discusses  the  late  masque  of  this 
name.  ‘Performing  Nahum  Tate’s 
King  Lear ’  by  Peter  L.  Sharkey  in 
QJS  maintains  that  Tate’s  version 
still  influences  modern  interpretations 
of  Lear  as  a  ‘sick,  dotty  old  man’.  ‘The 
Authorship  of  The  Cornish  Squire ’  by 
John  B.  Shipley  ( PQ )  argues  that  the 
play  was,  as  its  first  editor  claimed, 
written  by  Walsh,  Congreve,  and 
Vanbrugh.  The  year’s  reprints  include 
J.  C.  Ghosh’s  edition  of  The  Works 
of  Thomas  Otway  and  Montague 
Summer’s  edition  of  The  Complete 
Works  of  Thomas  Shadwell}9 

The  old-spelling  edition  of  The 
Works  of  Nathaniel  Lee  by  Thomas 
B.  Stroup  and  Arthur  L.  Cooke  has 
also  been  reprinted.20  The  texts  are 
carefully  edited  and  annotated  and 

19  The  Works  of  Thomas  Otway,  ed.  by  J.  C'. 
Ghosh.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  2  vols.  pp. 
xii+520;  542.  $14.75.  (Originally  published 
1932.) 

The  Complete  Works  of  Thomas  Shadwell, 
ed.  by  Montague  Summers.  New  York: 
Benjamin  Blom.  5  vols.  $97.50.  (Originally 
published  1927.) 

20  The  Works  of  Nathaniel  Lee,  ed.  by 
Thomas  B.  Stroup  and  Arthur  L.  Cooke. 
Metuchen,  New  Jersey:  Scarecrow  Reprint 
Corporation.  2  vols.  pp.  v+484;  iii+613. 
$17.50.  (Originally  published  1954—5.) 


the  volumes  are  reasonably  cheap; 
they  are,  however,  not  easily  legible. 

(c)  Prose  Authors 

Two  papers  in  the  Butt  Essays  deal 
with  Congreve  as  a  novelist.  ‘Con¬ 
greve’s  Incognita  and  the  Contrivances 
of  Providence’,  by  Aubrey  Williams, 
states  views  very  similar  to  those 
expressed  in  ELH  on  the  drama: 
‘Slight  and  facile  and  fashionable  as 
the  novel  may  appear,  it  yet  reflects  the 
theme  most  basic  to  Congreve’s 
plays  and  of  most  concern  perhaps  to 
the  men  of  his  time :  the  contrivances 
of  Providence  as  they  operate  in,  and 
through,  all  the  intricacies  of  human 
motive  and  act,  even  the  most  modish 
and  polite,  to  bring  truth  and  justice 
to  light’.  Irene  Simon’s  ‘Early 
Theories  of  Prose  Fiction:  Congreve 
and  Fielding’  deals  primarily  with 
Fielding  and  concludes  that  ‘by 
imitating  dramatic  writing  Congreve 
gave  a  more  graceful  form  to  the 
nouvelle,  but  he  did  not  initiate  a  new 
genre;  Fielding,  on  the  other  hand, 
applied  the  theory  of  the  prose  epic 
to  the  matter  of  the  roman  comique, 
and  thereby  created  a  new  species  of 
writing’.  In  ‘L’apporto  dei  traduttori 
alia  nascita  del  romanzo  inglese 
moderno  e  la  tecnica  adottata  da 
Aphra  Behn  in  The  Lucky  Mistake' 
( Rivista  di  Studi  Salernitani )  Edvige 
Schulte  discusses  Aphra  Behn’s  trans¬ 
formation  of  her  Italian  original  in 
The  Lucky  Mistake  by  alterations  in 
the  psychology  and  aims  of  the 
characters,  the  heightening  of  pathos, 
and  the  introduction  of  realistic 
detail;  he  also  briefly  relates  the 
common  practice  of  amplifying  and 
anglicizing  translations  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  contemporary  realism  in  the 
eighteenth-century  novel  and  in 
Fielding. 

John  Evelyn  Esquire:  An  Anglican 
Layman  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
by  Florence  Higham  is  very  much 
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what  its  title  suggests.21  It  is  a 
smoothly  reading  religious  biography 
which  treats  its  subject  as  an  example 
of  piety,  but  does  not  quite  bring  him 
alive  as  a  man  or  relate  him  fully  to 
the  wider  context  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  In  answering  its  own 
purposes,  it  is,  however,  certainly 
successful.  Evelyn’s  The  History  of 
Sabatai  Sevi,  the  Suppos’d  Messiah  of 
the  Jews  (1669)  has  been  reprinted  by 
the  A.R.S.22  It  is  an  entertaining 
pamphlet  which  is,  as  the  introduction 
by  Christopher  W.  Grose  points  out, 
intended  as  a  warning  against  English 
fanatics  and  chiliasts.  ‘John  Evelyn 
and  Medicine’  by  C.  D.  O’Malley 
(Medical  History )  is  largely  a  factual 
account.  The  bibliography  of  Evelyn’s 
works  originally  published  by 
Geoffrey  Keynes  in  1937  has  been 
reissued  in  a  corrected  and  slightly 
revised  version.23 

G.  S.  Rousseau  publishes  for  the 
first  time  ‘Two  New  Pepys  Letters’  in 
RES.  Alice  Anderson  Hufstader’s 
‘Samuel  Pepys,  Inquisitive  Amateur’ 
(Musical  Quarterly)  concludes  that 
Pepys’s  musical  taste,  like  his  politics, 
tended  to  be  conservative.  ‘A  Note 
on  Petty,  Pepys  and  Pascal’  by  Mara 
Vamos  in  French  Studies  concerns  a 
manuscript  translation  of  part  of  the 
Pensees  among  Pepys’s  papers  at 
Magdalene  College.  Ivan  E.  Taylor’s 
Samuel  Pepys  in  Twayne’s  English 
Authors  Series  provides  a  racy 
account  of  the  multiple  aspects  of 

21  John  Evelyn  Esquire:  An  Anglican  Lay¬ 
man  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by  Florence 
Higham.  London:  SCM  Press,  pp.  128. 
9s.  6 d. 

22  The  History  of  Sabatai  Sevi  The  Sup¬ 
pos’d  Messiah  of  the  Jews  (1669),  by  John 
Evelyn,  with  an  introduction  by  Christopher 
W.  Grose.  (A.R.S.  No.  131.)  Los  Angeles: 
Clark  Memorial  Library,  pp.  viii+[i-ix]  + 
41-1 1 1 .  For  members. 

23  John  Evelyn:  A  Study  in  Bibliophily 
with  a  Bibliography  of  his  Writings,  by 
Geoffrey  Keynes.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
2nd  ed.  rev.  pp.  xix+313.  16  plates.  168s-. 


Pepys’s  packed  activity.24  It  reads  well 
and  is  an  informative  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  man  and  his  diary. 

The  Eloquent  T.  Style  and  Self  in 
Seventeenth-Century  Prose  by  Joan 
Webber  contains  a  chapter  on 
Traherne.25  Webber  considers  that 
Traherne’s  conception  of  ‘the  uni¬ 
versal  communion  of  soul  with  soul 
is  imitated  by  the  creation  of  a 
multitude  of  personae’  in  Traherne’s 
work  and  that  ‘The  mutuality  of  life 
is  matched  by  the  mutuality  of  his 
language  in  its  half-hidden  puns,  its 
interweaving  and  reflexive  syntax, 
and  its  distinctive  punctuation’.  The 
Christian  Ethicks  has  been  well 
edited  by  Carol  L.  Marks  and  George 
Robert  Guffey.26  It  is  provided  with  a 
commentary  and  an  introduction 
giving  a  very  balanced  account  of 
Traherne’s  thought  and  its  affinities 
with  the  thought  of  his  time,  and  of 
Traherne’s  borrowings  from  many 
works,  including  Hermetic  and  Neo¬ 
platonic  writings,  which  confirmed 
his  own  intuitions.  Malcolm  M.  Day 
contributes  an  extremely  clear  and 
important  article  on  ‘Traherne  and 
the  Doctrine  of  Pre-existence’  to  SP. 
Traherne  holds  the  essence  of  the  soul 
to  be  God,  and  identifies  it  with 
Christ  as  logos;  he  then  distinguishes 
between  Soul,  the  immutable  essence 
which  is  the  same  in  all  men,  and  the 
lower  individual  soul,  or  mortal  mind, 
which  varies.  This  ‘identity  of  essence 
between  the  infinite  and  the  finite’ 
means  that  all  men  are  sons  of  God 
‘in  power’  and  can  become  so  ‘in  act’ 
if  the  mind  joins  Intellect  to  which  it  is 
connected  as  a  wave  to  the  sea. 

24  Samuel  Pepys,  by  Ivan  E.  Taylor. 
(T.E.A.S.)  New  York:  Twayne.  pp.  160. 
S3. 95. 

25  See  chapter  X,  p.  204  and  footnote  19. 

26  Christian  Ethicks,  by  Thomas  Traherne, 
ed.  by  Carol  L.  Marks  and  George  Robert 
Guffey.  (Cornell  Studies  in  English  43.) 
Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  lxii+ 
391.  $12.50. 
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Hence  ‘thoughts  are  more  “im¬ 
portant”  than  things  because  in 
“thoughts”,  that  is,  in  the  activity  of 
the  Intellect,  not  only  do  we  come  to 
know  what  things  actually  are,  but 
we  are  also  brought  to  union  with 
God’:  genuine  knowledge  is  thus  a 
form  of  being,  and  gnosis  rather  than 
faith  is  the  means  to  salvation.  Day 
concludes  that  Traherne  ‘unquestion¬ 
ably  belongs’  to  the  tradition  of 
Neoplatonic  mysticism.  In  ‘Seneca 
and  Traherne’  ( Arion  1967)  Thomas 
P.  Harrison  notes  Traherne’s  borrow¬ 
ings  from,  and  final  insistence  on,  the 
shortcomings  of  Seneca.  In  PBSA 
Carol  L.  Marks  discusses  ‘Thomas 
Traherne’s  Early  Studies’  as  recorded 
in  a  notebook  of  Thomas  and  Philip 
Traherne  in  the  Bodleian. 

In  ‘Bunyan  and  the  Autobio¬ 
grapher’s  Artistic  Purpose’  ( Criticism ) 
Barrett  John  Mandel  argues  that 
Grace  Abounding  is  poignant  and 
sensitive,  but  inevitably  conventional, 
since  ‘the  subgenre  of  Puritan  auto¬ 
biography  demands  a  certain  degree 
of  uniformity,  not  originality’  and 
the  writer  working  within  this  genre 
‘uses  his  life  to  prepare  other  Puritans 
for  the  ultimate  conversion  ex¬ 
perience’.  Paul  Kaufman’s  ‘Revelation 
by  Subscribers.  John  Bunyan  among 
the  Welsh’  ( Library  Review )  discusses 
the  publication  of  Bunyan’s  works  in 
Welsh  in  the  later  eighteenth  century. 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  has  been 
printed  in  a  modernized  text  as  a 
Great  Illustrated  Classic,  the  illus¬ 
trations  being  by  Blake  and  others; 
this  is  a  pleasant  edition  for  general 
readers  and  has  the  minimum  of 
annotation  and  no  textual  notes.27 
The  text  of  The  Holy  War  edited  by 
James  F.  Forrest  is  based  on  the  first 
edition  of  1682;  textual  notes  are 

27  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  by  John  Bun¬ 
yan,  introduced  by  A.  K.  Adams.  (Great 
Illustrated  Classics.)  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  pp.  xxiii  +  303.  $3.95. 


included  and  the  edition  is  briefly 
annotated.28  It  is  the  first  scholarly 
edition  for  many  years. 

‘Rabelais  in  English:  Urquhart  and 
Kimes’  by  C.  A.  Kidde  (A  Q) 
discusses  Kimes’s  revision  of 
Urquhart’s  translation.  A  letter  from 
Frederick  Bussby  in  TLS,  October 
24th,  p.  1210,  notes  evidence  indi¬ 
cating  that  when  Morley  was  trans¬ 
lated  from  Worcester  to  Winchester 
in  1662  Walton  went  with  him.  In 
‘Thomas  Rymer  and  “Othello”  ’  (ShS) 
Nigel  Alexander  puts  forward  the 
view  that  Rymer’s  objections  to 
Othello,  while  unjustified  as  objec¬ 
tions,  nevertheless  distinguish  the 
most  important  issues  in  the  play  and 
the  ones  used  by  Shakespeare  for  the 
foundation  of  his  drama. 

4.  HISTORY,  SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY 

B.  J.  Shapiro’s  article  ‘Latitudin- 
arianism  and  Science  in  Seventeenth- 
Century  England’  (Past  and  Present) 
is  a  direct  onslaught  on  the  thesis 
advocated  by  Merton,  Stimson  and 
Hill  that  Puritanism  in  particular  was 
linked  with  science  in  seventeenth- 
century  England.  He  examines  the 
lives  and  convictions  of  many  of  the 
leading  scientists  of  the  time,  and 
concludes  that  most  of  them  were 
religious  moderates  noted  for 
tolerance.  The  links  of  the  scientists 
were  primarily  with  Latitudinarian- 
ism  in  the  Church  of  England  and  to 
some  extent  with  the  moderate  wing 
of  Puritanism.  The  article  is  an 
important  reassessment  of  the  early 
circumstances  of  a  major  historical 
movement.  ‘Two  Newtonian  Argu¬ 
ments  Concerning  “Taste”’  ( PQ )  by 

28  The  Holy  War  Made  by  Shaddai  upon 
Diabolus  for  the  Regaining  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis  of  the  World,  or  the  Losing  and  Taking 
Again  of  the  Town  of  Mansoid,  by  John 
Bunyan,  ed.  by  James  F.  Forrest.  New  York  : 
New  York  U.P.  pp.  xxf286.  $7.50. 
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Vincent  M.  Bevilacqua  concerns  the 
application  of  Newton’s  regulae  to 
aesthetics  by  Lawson  and  Burke  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Volumes  IV 
and  V  of  The  Correspondence  of 
Henry  Oldenburg,  edited  by  A.  Rupert 
Hall  and  Marie  Boas  Hall,  have  now 
appeared.29  Jointly  they  cover  the 
period  from  1667-9,  during  which  the 
volume  of  correspondence  handled 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
increased  greatly.  By  1669  he  was 
employing  amanuenses  to  assist  him 
and  was  granted  a  small  stipend  by 
the  Society.  The  letters  include  regular 
reports  from  Europe,  and  some 
accounts  of  more  distant  regions. 
The  editors  have  also  published  some 
biographical  information  in  ‘Further 
Notes  on  Henry  Oldenburg’  ( Notes 
and  Records  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London). 

The  Educational  Writings  of  John 
Locke  have  been  edited  by  James  L. 
Axtell.30  The  text  of  Some  Thoughts 
Concerning  Education  is  based  on  the 
fifth  edition  of  1705  collated  with 
earlier  editions,  while  appendixes 
include  Locke’s  letters  to  Clarke  on 
education  (1684-91),  Locke’s  draft 
letter  to  the  Countess  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  his  Some  Thoughts  Con¬ 
cerning  Reading  and  Study  for  a 
Gentleman,  and  a  long  essay  Of  Study. 
The  annotations  are  full  without 
verbosity  and  the  long  introduction 
gives  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  Locke’s  life  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  occasioning  his  writings  on 
education,  as  well  as  the  context  of 
European  ideas  on  education  in 

29  The  Correspondence  of  Henry  Olden¬ 
burg,  ed.  and  trans.  by  A.  Rupert  Hall  and 
Marie  Boas  Hall.  Madison,  Milwaukee,  and 
London:  Wisconsin  U.P.  Vol.  IV:  1667 - 

1668.  1967.  pp.  xxv+601.  Vol.  V:  1668- 

1669.  pp.  xxvi  +  604.  119.?.  $12.50  each. 
[Earlier  vols.  noticed  YW XLVII.  223.] 

30  The  Educational  Writings  of  John  Locke, 
ed.  by  James  L.  Axtell.  C.U.P.  pp.  xv  +  442. 
75s.  $12.50. 


which  Locke  was  writing.  A  section 
also  deals  with  Pierre  Coste’s  French 
translations  which  spread  Locke’s 
fame  on  the  Continent.  The  writings 
themselves  still  make  lively  reading, 
not  least  because  of  the  strong  vein 
of  common  sense  which  runs  through 
them.  ‘The  Cartesian  Beast-Machine 
in  English  Literature  (1663-1750)’ 
(JHI)  by  Wallace  Shugg  traces 
English  literary  reactions,  all  of  them 
unfavourable,  to  the  Cartesian  thesis. 
H.  Horwitz’s  ‘The  Work  of  Sir  John 
Finch’  ( N&Q )  draws  attention  to  a 
manuscript  on  knowledge,  perception, 
matter,  the  existence  of  spirits,  and 
the  significance  of  natural  philosophy 
in  the  Leicestershire  Record  Office. 

The  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688 
by  Maurice  Ashley  (YW  XLVII  222) 
has  now  appeared  in  paperback.31 
The  most  important  historical  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  year  is  K.  H.  D.  Haley’s 
The  First  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.32  This 
is  a  long,  exhaustive,  and  heavily 
documented  book,  which  follows 
Shaftesbury’s  career  with  a  sympathy 
this  side  of  idolatry.  Haley  concludes 
that  Shaftesbury  ‘was  a  man  of  charm, 
intellect,  courage,  great  constructive 
ability  for  which  he  never  had  a 
satisfactory  outlet,  and  enlightened 
political  and  religious  ideas  which 
were  on  the  whole  in  advance  of  his 
time;  but  in  his  methods  he  was  very 
much  a  man  of  his  age’.  Shaftesbury’s 
methods  were  indeed  the  least  agree¬ 
able  thing  about  him.  Of  his  historical 
importance  Haley  says  ‘The  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Toleration  Act  may  be 
regarded  as  the  taking  up  of 
Shaftesbury’s  work  under  different 
auspices;  and  in  so  far  as  Locke 
provided  the  theoretical  justification 

31  The  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  by 
Maurice  Ashley.  Panther  Books,  pp.  298. 
8r.  6 d. 

32  The  First  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  by  K.  H. 
D.  Haley.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  pp. 
xii  +  767.  126.?.  $17.75.  [Revd.  New  States¬ 
man  LXXVI.  144-5.] 
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of  the  Revolution  settlement,  the 
connexion  with  the  earlier  age  was 
both  personal  and  intellectual.  It  was 
Shaftesbury’s  function  to  transmit 
part  of  what  he  had  taken  over  from 
the  Parliamentarians  of  the  Civil  War 
to  become  part  of  the  Whiggism  of 


the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the 
liberalism  of  the  nineteenth.  He  died 
while  the  people  under  his  command 
were  still  in  the  wilderness;  others 
would  lead  them  into  the  promised 
land’.  A  name,  it  would  seem,  not 
entirely  ‘to  all  succeeding  ages  curst’. 


XII 


The  Eighteenth  Century 

KEITH  WALKER  and  JOHN  CHALKER 


The  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows: 
1.  General;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Prose;  4. 
Drama;  5.  The  Novel.  The  first  four 
sections  are  by  Keith  Walker;  the 
last  is  by  John  Chalker. 

1.  GENERAL 

The  main  bibliographical  aid  for  the 
period  is  the  very  full  ‘English  Litera¬ 
ture,  1660-1800’  in  the  July  issue  of 
PQ.  This  has  frequent  reviews,  some 
of  which  are  very  long,  most  of  which 
are  excellent.  ‘Recent  Studies  in  the 
Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century’ 
by  Frank  Brady  ( SEL )  comments  on 
a  few  books  published  mainly  in 
1967.  (It  is  continued  in  SEL  [1969] 
by  Henry  Knight  Miller  writing  on 
books  published  in  1968.)  For  Blake, 
Crabbe,  and  Godwin,  see  also  ‘The 
Romantic  Movement:  A  Selective 
and  Critical  Bibliography’  in  the 
supplement  to  the  September  number 
of  ELN. 

There  is  a  new  periodical  ‘devoted 
to  Pope  and  Swift  and  their  circle’, 
The  Scriblerian,  a  twice  yearly  news¬ 
letter  published  by  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  Philadelphia  and  Northeastern 
University,  Boston.  I  have  not  seen 
the  first  issue  (1968),  but  vol.  I,  no.  2 
(1969)  contains  a  short  piece  on  ‘New 
Parnell  Manuscripts’  by  C.  J.  Raw- 
son,  a  round  up  of  foreign  articles, 
some  longer  book  reviews  and  some 
shorter  notices  (these,  perhaps,  are 
more  useful),  and  sections  of  notes 
and  scholarly  chat. 


Studies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 1 
records  the  proceedings  of  the  David 
Nichol  Smith  memorial  seminar  held 
in  Canberra  (where  D.  N.  Smith’s 
library  now  is)  in  1966.  It  is  of  gen¬ 
erously  wide  scope.  Some  general 
articles  can  be  noted  here.  Franklin 
L.  Ford  attempts  ‘A  Useful  Redefini¬ 
tion’  of  ‘The  Enlightenment’;  Ian 
Watt  investigates  ‘Two  Historical 
Aspects  of  the  Augustan  Tradition’; 
R.  M.  Wiles  gives  fresh  evidence  on 
‘Middle-Class  Literacy  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  England’;  W.  J.  Cameron 
surveys  library  holdings  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  of  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  English  books;  Ralph 
Cohen  reprints  his  essay  on  ‘The 
Augustan  Mode’  from  ECS,  and 
Joseph  Burke  illustrates  the  part 
played  by  the  Grand  Tour  in  forming 
‘The  Rule  of  Taste’.  Other  essays  are 
on  Hume,  Johnson,  Mercantile  Poets, 
Sterne  and  obstetrics,  Swift,  Milton 
and  the  ‘German  Mind’  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  Smart.  (Where 
relevant  these  essays  will  be  noted 
below.)  There  is  also  a  memoir  of 
D.  N.  Smith  by  Herbert  Davis,  and 
a  bibliography. 

Facets  of  the  Enlightenment 2  is  a 
gathering  of  fifteen  of  B.  H.  Bronson’s 

1  Studies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century:  Papers 
presented  at  the  David  Nichol  Smith  Memorial 
Seminar,  ed.  by  R.  F.  Brissenden.  Australia 
National  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xx+327.  £5. 

2  Facets  of  the  Enlightenment :  Studies  in 
English  Literature  and  its  Contexts,  by 
Bertrand  Harris  Bronson.  California  U.P. 
pp.  viii  +  365.  81.?. 
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essays  on  eighteenth-century  litera¬ 
ture  and  music.  Fourteen  have  been 
published  before,  but  it  is  useful  to 
have  at  hand  the  hard  to  come  by 
essays  on  The  Beggar’s  Opera  (1941), 
The  Percy  Correspondence’  (1962), 
and  ‘Printing  as  an  Index  of  Taste’ 
(1958).  Other  subjects  treated  are 
‘Neoclassicism’,  Gay,  ‘Personifica¬ 
tion’,  Gray,  the  ‘Pre-Romantic’  mode, 
Chatterton,  Johnson,  Boswell,  and 
John  Stewart  the  traveller.  Two  re¬ 
cently  published  essays,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Yale  Johnson  on  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  ‘The  Author  and  his 
Audience’  are  noticed  elsewhere  in 
the  present  chapter.  The  only  new 
piece  is  a  leaden  jeu  d’esprit,  an 
imaginary  conversation  between 
Johnson  and  Prior. 

Ian  Watt’s  anthology  The  Augustan 
Age3 4  reprints  some  intriguing  and 
some  useful  bits  and  pieces  on  the 
eighteenth  century  from  contem¬ 
porary  and  more  modern  writers 
(interlocked  in  interesting  juxtaposi¬ 
tion),  the  whole  being  held  together 
by  a  linking  commentary  by  the 
editor.  There  are  four  sections: 
‘Society’,  ‘Thought’,  ‘Poetry’,  and 
‘Two  Writers’  (Addison  and  John¬ 
son). 

Emerson  R.  Marks’s  little  survey  of 
English  Neoclassical  criticism  The 
Poetics  of  Reason 4  is  a  first-rate  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  subject.  The  first  two 
chapters  ‘The  Intellectual  Setting’  and 
‘The  Neoclassical  Aesthetic’  are  intro¬ 
ductory,  touching  on  many  of  the 
major  critical  issues  of  the  century. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  discusses 

3  The  Augustan  Age:  Approaches  to  its 
Literature,  Life,  and  Thought,  ed.  with  an 
Introduction  and  Commentary  by  Ian  Watt. 
Fawcett  Publications  (Literature  and  Ideas 
Series),  pp.  320  Paperback.  $1.25. 

4  The  Poetics  of  Reason:  English  Neo¬ 
classical  Criticism,  by  Emerson  R.  Marks. 
Random  House  (Studies  in  Language  and 
Literature),  pp.  xii+179.  Paperback.  $2.25, 
2 Is.  6 d. 


two  critics,  Dryden  and  Johnson,  and 
two  critical  problems.  There  is  an 
excellent  chapter  on  ‘The  Rationale 
of  Imitation’  and  a  short  chapter  on 
‘The  Neoclassical  Shakespeare’, 
which  is  a  pendant  to  the  chapter  on 
Johnson.  The  introductory  chapters 
cover  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  no 
doubt  specialists  will  find  plenty  to 
quarrel  with,  but  Marks  succeeds  in 
giving  the  ‘feeling’  of  Neoclassical 
criticism  better  than  anyone  else.  The 
forthright  chapter  on  Johnson  argues 
that  ‘it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion 
thatno  other  critic. .  .eversetout  on  his 
career  burdened  with  convictions 
about  literature  more  inimical  ...  to 
good  criticism’  and  that  ‘Johnson  the 
critic  who  endures  is  the  practical 
critic’  especially  when  he  breaks  his 
own  rules.  The  section  exemplifying 
Johnson  the  practical  critic  is  full  of 
apt  quotation,  and  the  book  as  a 
whole  shows  a  sturdy  independence 
of  judgment. 

Essays  in  Eighteenth-Century  Bio¬ 
graphy 5  has  three  essays:  Ralph  W. 
Rader  writes  on  Boswell’s  Johnson , 
asking  how  works  of  factual  narrative 
become  ‘literature’,  and  answering 
that  they  must  ‘raise  their  subjects 
constructively  out  of  the  past  and 
represent  them  to  the  imagination  as 
concrete,  self-intelligible  causes  of 
emotion’.  The  unity  of  the  Life, 
Rader  thinks,  is  in  a  certain  ‘image’ 
of  Johnson  rendered  by  Boswell. 
Something  rather  simple  is  being  said 
in  a  rather  complicated  way  here,  but 
Rader’s  analyses  of  passages  in  Bos¬ 
well  are  interesting.  The  next  essay 
is  by  Donald  Greene,  on  ‘The  Uses 
of  Autobiography  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century’.  These  are  to  keep  Greene’s 
students  busy  and  away  from  corrupt¬ 
ing  modern  criticism,  and  to  give 

5  Essays  in  Eighteenth-Century  Biography, 
ed.  with  an  introduction  by  Philip  B.  Dagh- 
lian.  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  xvi+126.  $5.75, 
54j.  6 d. 
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them  a  clearer  idea  of  the  great 
writers  than  later,  or  even  contem¬ 
porary,  biography  can.  Greene’s 
essay  is  interesting,  assumes  (oddly,  I 
think)  that  people  always  know  more 
about  themselves  than  other  people 
do,  and  spills  over  into  a  seven-page 
annotated  ‘Reading  Course  in  Auto¬ 
biography’.  Lastly,  James  L.  Clif¬ 
ford’s  ‘How  Much  Should  a  Bio¬ 
grapher  tell?  Some  Eighteenth-Cen¬ 
tury  Views’  gives  the  views  of  Roger 
North,  Addison,  Johnson,  Mason, 
deals  with  the  critical  reception  of 
Boswell’s  Tour,  the  Life,  and  Mrs. 
Thrale’s  Anecdotes.  Robert  E.  Kelley 
adds  a  select  bibliography  of  ‘Studies 
in  Eighteenth-Century  Autobio¬ 
graphy  and  Biography’. 

Editing  Eighteenth-Century  Texts 6 7 
consists  of  six  papers:  Theodore 
Besterman  on  Voltaire’s  letters, 
‘Letters  and  Journals  of  Fanny  Bur¬ 
ney:  Establishing  the  Text’  by  Joyce 
Hemlow,  ‘William  Blake’s  Protean 
Text’  by  G.  E.  Bentley,  ‘The  Led¬ 
gers  of  William  Stahan’  by  O  M 
Brack,  ‘Literature  in  the  Law  Courts, 
1770-1800’  by  William  J.  Howard, 
and  ‘No  Dull  Duty:  The  Yale  Edition 
of  the  Works  of  Samuel  Johnson’  by 
Donald  Greene. 

A dan  Versus  Society  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Britain 7  is  the  record  of  a 
seminar  held  in  1966  when  six 
speakers  were  invited  to  approach  the 
topic  of  ‘Man  versus  Society’  from 
different  scholarly  angles — history, 
economics,  religion,  fine  arts,  music, 
and  literature.  J.  H.  Plumb’s  ‘Political 

6  Editing  Eighteenth-Century  Texts:  Papers 
Given  at  the  Editorial  Conference,  University 
of  Toronto,  October,  1967,  ed.  by  D.  I.  B. 
Smith.  Toronto  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  viii-f- 
132.  $6.00,  58s. 

7  Man  versus  Society  in  Eighteenth-Century 

Britain:  Six  Points  of  View,  by  J.  H.  Plumb, 
Jacob  Viner,  G.  R.  Cragg,  Rudolf  Witt- 
kower,  Paul  Henry  Lang,  and  Bertrand  H. 
Bronson.  Ed.  by  James  L.  Clifford.  C.U.P. 
pp.  viii-f-175.  35i'.,  $6.00. 


Man’  investigates  the  two  trends  so 
marked  in  the  eighteenth  century  of 
the  shrinking  of  the  political  power, 
influence,  and  civil  liberty  of  the 
ordinary  man,  and  the  parallel  (and 
consequential?)  growth  in  his  radical 
political  consciousness.  Plumb  argues 
that,  because  of  these  conflicting 
trends,  ‘Political  life  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  therefore  always  richer, 
freer,  more  open  than  the  oligarchical 
nature  of  its  institutions  might  lead 
one  to  believe.’  Jacob  Viner’s  paper 
on  ‘Man’s  Economic  Status’  deals 
with  matter  far  beyond  mere  ‘eco¬ 
nomics’  and  includes  an  interesting 
survey  of  the  whole  social  and  legal 
status  of  the  lower  orders.  G.  R. 
Cragg’s  ‘The  Churchman’  is  about 
the  interaction  of  church  and  politics. 
In  ‘The  Artist’  Rudolf  Wittkower 
writes  about  the  low  social  status  of 
painters:  with  a  few  significant 
exceptions  the  case  could,  he  thinks, 
be  better  stated  as  ‘Society  versus  the 
Artist’.  Paul  Henry  Lang’s  ‘The  Com¬ 
poser’  explains  the  distorted  view  of 
Handel  that  made  his  legacy  to 
English  music  so  disastrous.  Finally, 
in  ‘The  Writer’  Bertrand  H.  Bronson 
examines  the  author’s  degree  of 
involvement  with  his  audience.  James 
L.  Clifford  offers  a  short  introduction, 
and  summarizes  the  discussion  after 
each  paper. 

Jean  Beranger’s  immense  and 
learned  work  on  Defoe,  Swift,  Addi¬ 
son,  Steele,  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot  and 
their  involvement  in  politics8  is  only 
the  first  part  of  a  larger  work.  In  the 
present  volume  Beranger  analyses  the 
political  tracts  of  his  writers  and  sets 
them  against  the  very  fully  realized 

8  Les  Hotnmes  de  Lettres  et  la  Politique  en 
Angleterre  de  la  Revolution  de  1688  d  la 
Mort  de  George  ler.  Essai  d’ expose  et  d’ inter¬ 
pretation  des  attitudes  et  des  id&es  dans 
/’ action  politique  de  De  Foe,  Swift,  Addison, 
Steele,  Arbuthnot  et  Pope,  by  Jean  Beranger. 
Faculte  des  Lettres  et  Sciences  humaines  de 
l’Universite  de  Bordeaux,  pp.  658.  Fr.  80. 
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background  of  political  and  religious 
controversy  of  the  time. 

Bolingbroke’s  creative  role  in  the 
formation  of  the  Augustan  critique 
of  the  age  represented  supremely  by 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  The  Dunciad,  and 
The  Beggar’s  Opera,  receives  much 
more  convincing  treatment  than  can 
be  found  elsewhere,  in  Isaac  Kram- 
nick’s  Bolingbroke  and  his  Circle 9  a 
scholarly  and  persuasive  work  of 
political  thought  and  cultural  history. 
It  will  be  indispensable  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  major  Augustan 
writers.  Bolingbroke’s  opposition  to 
Walpole  and  the  new  economic  order 
of  the  moneyed  interest  is  made  in¬ 
telligible  and  worthy  of  serious 
attention  in  Kramnick’s  exposition 
of  a  conservatism  that  is  ‘not  simply 
social  and  economic  .  .  .  but  also 
stylistic  and  aesthetic’.  At  the  same 
time  the  case  for  Walpole  is  fairly 
put.  Of  particular  interest  are  two 
chapters  on  Defoe,  and  on  ‘The 
Nostalgia  of  the  Augustan  Poets’; 
there  is  much  on  Swift,  and  the 
crucial  importance  of  The  Craftsman 
is  well  established. 

Dorothy  Marshall’s  survey  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  eighteenth  century10  covers 
nearly  everything:  topography  and 
growth;  wealth,  industry,  and  com¬ 
merce;  government  and  law;  plea¬ 
sures;  learning  and  art;  poverty  and 
crime.  It  is  written  with  the  belief 
that  ‘London  made  a  great  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  but  it  was  also  a  living  entity 
in  its  own  right  with  its  own  person¬ 
ality  and  rhythm.  It  was  more  than  a 
background:  it  helped  to  shape  the 
behaviour  of  the  actors  who  played 
their  parts  on  its  stage.  Politics,  art, 

9  Bolingbroke  and  his  Circle:  The  Politics 
of  Nostalgia  in  the  Age  of  Walpole,  by  Isaac 
Kramnick.  Harvard  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp. 
xiv+321.  50 s. 

10  Dr.  Johnson’s  London,  by  Dorothy 
Marshall.  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  pp.  xvi+293. 
62s.  Paperback  30j. 


the  conception  of  empire,  all  would 
have  been  different  had  London  been 
a  different  place  with  a  different 
pattern  of  life  .  . 

Lastly  in  this  section  we  must 
record  Philip  Pinkus’s  curious  com¬ 
pilation  Grub  St.  Stripped  Bare.11 
This  presents  ‘the  story  of  the  Grub 
Street  hacks  through  their  own  writ¬ 
ings  .  .  .  setting  them  in  historical 
context  by  means  of  a  running  com¬ 
mentary’.  The  enormous  subtitle 
gives  some  indication  of  the  scope  of 
this  book,  while  among  the  authors 
and  publishers  anthologized  or  dis¬ 
cussed  are  Abel  Roper,  Edmund 
Curll,  John  Dunton,  Tom  Brown, 
Ned  Ward,  Richard  Savage,  and 
Daniel  Defoe. 

2.  POETRY 
(a)  General 

Ulrich  Broich’s  Studien  zum  komi- 
schen  Epos 12  is  in  three  parts:  the  first 
is  on  the  antecedents  of  the  comic 
epic  (the  Italian  knightly  comic  epic, 
travesties  of  epic,  and  the  Hudibrastic 
epic);  part  two  is  concerned  with 
various  aspects  of  the  comic  epic,  such 
as  the  representation  of  contemporary 
life,  epic  disguise,  imitation  and 
parody  of  the  epic,  the  mock-heroic 
as  satire,  and  its  social  function.  The 
third,  and  longest  part  of  the  book  is 
a  detailed  history  of  the  mock-epic, 

11  Grub  St.  Stripped  Bare:  The  scandalous 
lives  and  pornographic  works  of  the  original 
Grub  St.  writers,  together  with  the  bottle  songs 
which  led  to  their  drunkenness,  the  shameless 
pamphleteering  which  led  them  to  Newgate 
Prison,  and  the  continual  pandering  to  public 
taste  which  put  them  among  the  first  almost  to 
earn  a  fitful  living  from  their  writing  alone,  by 
Philip  Pinkus.  Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon; 
London:  Constable,  pp.  312.  50 s. 

12  Studien  zum  komischen  Epos,  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Deutung,  Typologie  und  Geschichte  des 
komischen  Epos  im  englischen  Klassizismus 
1680-1800,  by  Ulrich  Broich.  Tubingen: 
Max  Niemeyer  (Buchreihe  der  Anglia  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  englische  Philologie,  Band  13). 
pp.  xii+387.  DM.  57. 
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with  special  attention  to  Boileau’s 
Lutrin,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and 
The  Dunciad. 

In  ‘Form  and  Defect  of  Form  in 
Eighteenth-Century  Poetry:  A  Mem¬ 
orandum’  ( CE )  Reuben  Brower  poses 
the  question  ‘why  in  a  period  of 
triumphs  of  “form”  and  of  unusual 
consciousness  of  technique,  are  there 
such  depressing  examples — even 
among  writers  with  some  genius  for 
poetry — of  defects  of  form?’ 

(b)  Individual  poets 

Richard  B.  Kline’s  ‘Matthew  Prior 
and  “Dear  Will  Nuttley”:  An  Addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Canon’  (PQ)  prints  a  wry 
prose  ‘character’  of  Nuttley  (who  was 
possibly  a  barrister  of  the  Middle 
Temple)  from  the  Prior  papers  at 
Longleat. 

‘Lofty  Genii  and  Low  Ghosts: 
Vision  Poems  and  John  Gay’s  “True 
Story  of  an  Apparition”’  (SN)  by 
Adina  Forsgren  fills  in  the  back¬ 
ground  to  Gay’s  poem,  a  Scriblerian 
answer  to  the  ‘high-flown  Whig 
visions  with  guardian  angels’  which 
praised  the  Glorious  Revolution  and 
the  Hanoverian  succession. 

Peter  Dixon’s  The  World  of  Pope’s 
Satires 13  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
Epistles  and  Imitations  of  Horace,  but 
is  by  no  means  narrowly  confined  to 
these  works.  Dixon  seeks  first  to 
determine  the  ‘method’  of  the  satirical 
works,  by  examining  the  tone  of 
‘raillery’  and  the  assumption  of  the 
poise  of  a  gentleman  by  the  satirist. 
Then  he  widens  his  argument  to  ask 
what  values  Pope  is  evoking,  and  finds 
that  the  satirist  is  a  man  of  rural 
virtue,  a  true  friend,  honest,  moderate, 
a  man  of  taste,  and  so  on.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  accompanied  by  some  very 

13  The  World  of  Pope’s  Satires:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  ‘Epistles'  and  ‘Imitations  of 
Horace’,  by  Peter  Dixon.  Methuen.  New 
York:  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  xiv+218.  42 s. 
$6.75. 
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clear  and  illuminating  analyses  of 
passages  from  Pope. 

‘Pope  was  not  a  “scientific  poet”  to 
the  extent  we  find  a  number  of  self- 
conscious  writers  after  .  .  .  1727’  Mar¬ 
jorie  Nicolson  and  G.  S.  Rousseau 
write  in  their  book  on  Pope  and  the 
Sciences.14  Nevertheless,  he  edited 
some  Scriblerian  pieces  containing 
scientific  satires,  he  was  an  invaJid 
all  his  life,  and  his  poetry  touches  at 
times  on  science.  It  is  out  of  such 
unpromising  material  as  this  that  this 
book  is  spun.  The  first  third  is  a 
medical  history  of  Pope.  Then  comes 
a  shorter  section  on  Pope’s  interest  in 
medicine,  then  a  longer  section  on 
‘Pope  and  Astronomy’  and  finally  one 
on  ‘Pope  and  the  other  Sciences’. 
All  this  yields  a  few  interesting  an¬ 
notations,  but  the  effect  on  our 
total  understanding  of  Pope  is  not 
great. 

Peter  Quennell’s  biography  of 
Pope15  is  the  sort  of  work  to  move 
weekly  reviewers  to  rapture  and 
scholars  to  outrage  (as  James  M. 
Osborn  in  PQ  [1969]).  It  is  a  some¬ 
times  graceful  character  sketch  of 
Pope  and  his  work  up  to  1728,  which 
often  strays  away  to  consider  other 
matters  that  take  the  writer’s  fancy, 
like  Lady  Mary’s  travels  in  the  East. 
The  pictures  are  very  pretty. 

Three  gatherings  of  criticism  can 
be  mentioned  here:  Maynard  Mack’s 
Essential  Articles  for  the  Study  of 
Alexander  Pope,16  first  published  in 
1964,  has  been  enlarged  to  include  the 

14  'This  Long  Disease,  My  Life’ :  Alexander 
Pope  and  the  Sciences,  by  Marjorie  Nicolson 
and  G.  S.  Rousseau.  Princeton  U.P.  pp. 
x+315.  $8.50.  81j. 

15  Alexander  Pope:  The  Education  of 
Genius,  1688-1728,  by  Peter  Quennelt. 
Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson.  New  York: 
Stein  &  Day.  pp.  x+278  +  24  illustrations. 
63^.  $7.95. 

16  Essential  Articles  for  the  Study  of 
Alexander  Pope,  ed.  by  Maynard  Mack. 
Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Archon  Books, 
pp.  xii  +  844.  $12.00. 
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essential  articles  published  since  that 
date.  Judith  O’Neill’s  anthology  of 
Pope  criticism17  covers  too  much  too 
fast.  Twenty-five  critics  from  the 
eighteenth  century  down  to  1940  are 
crowded  into  the  first  twenty  pages. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
eleven  essays  by  modern  critics.  At 
the  opposite  extreme  is  John  Dixon 
Hunt’s  much  larger  ‘casebook’  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock.18 

In  ‘“First  follow  NATURE”:  An 
Annotation’  ( ES )  Charles  Sanders 
discusses  the  line  of  descent  of  the 
Essay  on  Criticism  through  Mul- 
grave’s  Essay  upon  Poetry,  and  Ros¬ 
common’s  Essay  on  Translated  Verse, 
back  to  Vida  and  Horace.  Sanders’s 
argument  is  that  ‘it  is  in  the  light  of  an 
Horatian,  or  Roman,  rhetorical¬ 
cautionary  tradition,  preserved  and 
codified  by  Vida  and  Boileau,  and 
transplanted  into  England  by  Mul- 
grave  and  Roscommon,  that  the 
expansive  treatment  of  Nature  in 
Pope’s  injunction  can  most  clearly 
be  explained’. 

In  ‘Pope’s  Idea  of  the  Imagination 
and  the  design  of  “Elegy  to  the  Mem¬ 
ory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady”’  ( MLQ ) 
Donald  C.  Mell  examines  the  dialec¬ 
tic  in  Pope’s  poem  provided  by  ‘the 
conflict  between  the  idealizations  of 
art  and  the  facts  of  experience’. 

Robert  P.  Kalmey’s  essay  on 
‘Pope’s  Eloisa  to  Abelard  and  “Those 
Celebrated  Letters’”  ( PQ )  asserts 
that  ‘the  Christian  view  of  man  in 
Eloisa  to  Abelard  appears  in  sharp 
outline  when  we  consider  some  of  the 
more  important  ways  in  which  Pope 
used  Hughes’  translation  of  the 
Letters’. 

17  Critics  on  Pope:  Readings  in  Literary 
Criticism,  ed.  by  Judith  O’Neill.  Allen  & 
Unwin,  pp.  120.  Paperback  10s.  6d. 

18  Pope:  ‘The  Rape  of  the  Lock’ :  A  Case¬ 
book,  ed.  by  John  Dixon  Hunt.  Macmillan, 
pp.  272.  30s.  Paperback  12s.  6 d. 


For  David  P.  French  the  Essay  on 
Man  ‘is  partly  both  a  response  and  a 
challenge’  to  Paradise  Lost  (‘Pope, 
Milton,  and  the  Essay  on  Man ’ 
[BuR]).  Pope,  in  his  ‘vindicate’  line 
at  once  sums  up  his  affinity  with 
Milton’s  intention,  and  his  quarrel 
with  Milton’s  method.  K.I.D.  Maslen 
writes  bibliographically  about  ‘New 
Editions  of  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man, 
1745-48’  in  PBS  A. 

William  J.  Howard’s  ‘The  Mystery 
of  the  Cibberian  Dunciad ’  (SEE)  is 
about  the  influence  on  Pope  (it 
shows  in  the  prefatory  material  and 
notes  added  to  the  1743  Dunciad) 
of  the  controversy  between  Conyers 
Middleton  and  Richard  Challoner 
on  the  origins  of  the  Christian 
Mysteries. 

Four  further  notes  on  Pope:  Grace 
Stevenson  Haber  writes  on  Pope’s 
‘Grotto-fying’  in  TSLL,  reproducing 
plans.  Also  in  TSLL  Percy  G.  Adams 
analyses  ‘Pope’s  Concern  with  Asson¬ 
ance’.  In  N&Q  there  is  J.  C.  Maxwell 
on  ‘Pope’s  Use  of  the  First  Satire  of 
Persius  in  the  “Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not’”,  and  Oswyn  Murray  on  ‘Divine 
Right  in  “The  Dunciad”  (IV  175- 
188)’. 

Walter  Harte’s  verse  Essay  on 
Satire  (1730),  now  reprinted  by  the 
A.R.S.,19  takes  a  high  view  of  the 
genre,  and  praises  Pope’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  it — making  a  defence  of  Pope’s 
art  from  a  writer  close  to  him.  It 
contains  as  an  appendix  a  translation 
of  Boileau’s  Discourse  of  Satires — 
again  apt  as  a  defence  of  Pope.  Pos¬ 
sibly  Pope  himself  translated  it,  or 
persuaded  Harte  to. 

‘Warburton,  Warton,  and  Ruff- 
head’s  Life  of  Pope ’  (PLL),  by  Robert 
M.  Ryley,  seeks  to  assess  the  different 

19  An  Essay  on  Satire,  particularly  on  the 
Dunciad  (1730),  by  Walter  Harte.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  Thomas  B.  Gilmore.  William 
Andrews  Clarke  Memorial  Library.  (A.R.S. 
No.  132.)  pp.  xiv  +  54. 
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contributions  to  the  Life  of  Pope 
of  Warburton  and  Ruffhead. 

As  ‘An  Introduction  to  The  Sea¬ 
sons’  (SoRA)  Ralph  Cohen  prints  the 
introduction  to  his  forthcoming  study 
of  Thomson,  The  Revolution  of  the 
Seasons. 

In  RES  Claire  Larnont  prints  a 
newly  recovered  manuscript  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Collins’s  ‘Ode  on  the  Popular 
Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland’. 

The  Poetry  of  Christopher  Smart 20 
is  a  general  introduction  to  Smart’s 
work  as  a  whole,  omitting  only  the 
translations  from  Phaedrus,  the  trans¬ 
lations  from  Horace,  and  the  prose. 
Moira  Dearnley  has  tried  to  relate  the 
well  known  Song  to  David  and 
Jubilate  Agno  to  the  lesser  known 
poetry,  and  relate  the  poetry  to 
Smart’s  character,  and  to  the  poetry 
of  his  time.  Throughout,  her  inter¬ 
pretations  are  modest  and  judicious. 
In  ‘Christopher  Smart:  “Some  Young 
Cymro  in  Cambridge’”  ( RES)  Moira 
Dearnley  records  a  new  Smart  poem, 
in  Latin,  from  Diddanwch  Teuluaidd, 
a  volume  of  contemporary  Welsh 
poetry  published  in  1763. 

Robert  P.  Fitzgerald  writes  about 
Jubilate  Agno  in  SEL,  and  A.  D. 
Hope  writes  on  the  same  poem  in 
Studies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(above,  note  1). 

Brian  Spiller  has  edited  an  ample 
and  attractive  selection  of  Cowper’s 
Poetry  and  Prose  for  the  Reynard 
Library.21  A  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
desire  to  give  accurate  texts,  especially 
of  the  letters:  of  the  204  letters,  130 
are  from  Cowper’s  holograph;  four¬ 
teen  of  these  are  unpublished,  and 
thirty-three  ‘contain  a  substantial 
proportion  of  new  material’.  Cowper 

20  The  Poetry  of  Christopher  Smart,  by 
Moira  Dearnley.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul, 
pp.  xxx+332.  50s. 

21  Cowper:  Poetry  and  Prose,  selected  by 
Brian  Spiller.  Rupert  Hart-Davis  (The 
Reynard  Library),  pp.  1018.  84.?. 


painted,  and  he  was  a  friend  of 
painters  and  sculptors.  In  BNYPL 
Rupin  W.  Desai  examines  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  visual  arts  on  his  poetry. 

A  facsimile  reproduction  of  Isaac 
Watts’s  Reliquice  Juveniles  (1734)  can 
be  reported.22 

The  twentieth-century  interpreters 
collected  by  Herbert  W.  Starr  on 
Gray’s  Elegy 23  are  W.  M.  Newman, 
Cleanth  Brooks,  Lyle  Glazier,  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Starr,  Frank  H.  Ellis,  Morse 
Peckham,  John  H.  Sutherland,  A.  E. 
Dyson,  Ian  Jack,  William  Ernpson, 
Carl  J.  Weber,  and  Joseph  Foladare. 

I  am  not  sure  that  anyone  needs  help 
with  Gray’s  ‘Sonnet  on  the  Death  of 
Richard  West’,  but  a  reading  is 
offered  by  Donald  C.  Mell  in  PLL. 

William  Hayley’s  Essay  on  Epic 
Poetry  (1782)  consists  of  five-verse 
epistles  on  the  nature  and  history  of 
the  epic.  He  ends  with  the  assertion 
that  the  epic  form  isn’t  exhausted, 
and  the  wish  that  a  national  epic 
poem  might  be  written  by  Mason! 
More  interesting  than  Hayley’s  verses 
are  the  voluminous  and  scholarly 
notes  containing  (among  much  else) 
verse  translations  from  Italian  and 
Spanish,  and  a  long  description  of 
Ercilla’s  Araucana.  Hayley’s  Essay  is 
reprinted  in  facsimile  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Sister  M.  Celeste  William¬ 
son.24 

James  Kinsley’s  edition  of  Burns25 

22  Reliquice  Juveniles:  Miscellaneous 

Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1734),  by 
Isaac  Watts.  A  Facsimile  Reproduction  with 
an  Introduction  by  Samuel  J.  Rogal.  S.F.&R. 
pp.  x+372.  $12.50. 

23  Twentieth-Century  Interpretations  of 
Gray’s  Elegy,  a  Collection  of  Critical  Essays, 
ed.  by  Herbert  W.  Starr.  Prentice-Hall.  pp. 
viii-|-120.  40s.  Paperback  $1.25.  13s. 

24  An  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry  (1782),  by 
William  Hayley.  A  Facsimile  Reproduction 
with  an  Introduction  by  Sister  M.  Celeste 
Williamson.  S.F.&.R.  pp.  xvi  +  299.  $10.00. 

25  The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Burns, 
ed.  by  James  Kinsley.  Vols.  I  and  II:  Text. 
Vol.  Ill :  Commentary .  Clarendon  Press,  pp. 
xxxii  +  502;  xvi  +  459;  vi+663.  £9  10s. 
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in  three  large  volumes  will  remain 
for  some  time  the  standard  edition. 
The  poems  are  arranged  chronologic¬ 
ally,  the  texts  are  from  manuscript  as 
far  as  possible,  and  Kinsley  is  a 
‘generously  inclusive  rather  than  a 
rigorously  exclusive  editor’.  The  tune 
of  each  song  is  printed  in  stave.  Vol¬ 
ume  III  is  an  extensive  and  learned 
commentary,  and  the  glossary  is  said 
to  be  faultless. 

In  ‘Burns’s  Comedy  of  Romantic 
Love’  Frederick  L.  Beaty  ( PMLA ) 
argues  that  in  his  poems  Burns  com¬ 
bines  eighteenth-century  wit  and 
nineteenth-century  comic  humour. 
When  Burns  treats  of  ‘romantic  love’ 
he  employs  this  whole  generous 
spectrum  of  approach. 

Four  full-length  works  on  Blake 
must  be  noticed  this  year,  even  if  we 
exclude  Kathleen  Raine’s  Blake  and 
Tradition,  published  in  America  in 
1968,  but  not  till  1969  in  England. 

Raymond  Lister’s  William  Blake: 
An  Introduction  to  the  Man  and  to  his 
Work 26  has  a  special  interest,  for  its 
author  is  a  painter  and  illuminator, 
and  thus  writes  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Blake’s  craft.  The  inter¬ 
pretations  he  offers  are  straightfor¬ 
ward,  and  unhampered  by  any 
scholarly  prejudice.  Altogether,  this 
is  the  best  book  for  a  student  who 
comes  to  Blake  for  the  first  time, 
though  he  will  also  be  helped  by 
Stanley  Gardner’s  more  conventional 
introduction.27 

John  Beer  sees  Blake  as  a  ‘human¬ 
ist’28  but  not  in  a  simple  sense  (elevat¬ 
ing  reason  over  faith),  for  Blake  was 

26  William  Blake:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Man  and  to  his  Work,  by  Raymond  Lister, 
with  a  foreword  by  G.  E.  Bentley.  G.  Bell  & 
Sons.  pp.  x+200+32  illustrations.  35s. 

27  Blake,  by  Stanley  Gardner.  Evans 
Brothers  (Literature  in  Perspective  Series), 
pp.  160.  16s.  Paperback  8s.  6d. 

28  Blake’s  Humanism,  by  John  Beer. 
Manchester  U.P.  and  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp. 
xiv+269  +  54  illustrations.  55s. 


‘of  a  select  company  (which  includes 
figures  as  diverse  as  Coleridge, 
Dickens,  Forster,  and  Lawrence) 
who  announce  their  belief  in 
humanity  yet  refuse  to  accept  any 
definition  which  is  drawn  from  look¬ 
ing  at  the  sum  of  human  beings. 
Instead  they  insist  that  the  key  to 
understanding  “humanity”  can  only 
be  found  by  an  exacting  look  at  the 
nature  of  the  individual.’  Beer’s 
study  stresses  Blake’s  artistic  self- 
awareness,  and  his  awareness  of  other 
English  writers — of  Milton  especially 
(Blake’s  disagreements  with  Paradise 
Lost  are  discussed  in  an  illuminating 
chapter),  and  of  Wordsworth,  be¬ 
tween  whom  and  Blake  Beer  draws 
some  very  instructive  parallels. 

The  great  merit  of  John  Holloway’s 
distinguished  little  book  on  Blake: 
The  Lyric  Poetry 29  is  that  it  demon¬ 
strates,  by  quotation  and  analysis 
of  hymns,  ballads,  the  Bible,  and 
poems  by  minor  writers,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  Blake’s  lyrics  to  ‘certain 
eighteenth-century  traditions  of 
thought  and  feeling’.  Forty-one 
poems  by  Blake  are  discussed  in 
some  detail. 

Geoffrey  Keynes’s  edition  of 
Blake’s  Letters  was  published  in 
1956.  The  second  edition30  adds  very 
little  that  is  new  except  some  letters 
to  Blake,  documents  relating  to  his 
trial  for  sedition,  and  Linnell's 
accounts  for  the  Job  series. 

‘The  “Satanism”  of  Blake  and 
Shelley  Reconsidered’  (SP),  by  Joseph 
Antony  Wittreich,  is  an  attempt  to 
clarify  the  attitudes  of  Blake  and 
Shelley  towards  Paradise  Lost.  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Rose  writes  on  ‘Blake’s 

29  Blake:  The  Lyric  Poetry,  by  John 
Holloway.  Edward  Arnold  (Studies  in 
English  Literature,  No.  34).  pp.  80.  10s.  6 d. 
Paperback  6s.  6 d. 

30  The  Letters  of  William  Blake,  ed.  by 
Geoffrey  Keynes.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
amplified.  Rupert  Hart-Davies.  pp.  224+13 
plates.  £3  15s. 
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Human  Insect:  Symbol,  Theory,  and 
Design’  in  TSLL,  and  on  ‘Circum¬ 
cision  Symbolism  in  Blake’s  Jerusa¬ 
lem ’  in  SIR.  John  Howard  writes  on 
‘Swedenborg’s  Heaven  and  Hell  and 
Blake’s  Songs  of  Innocence’  in  PLL. 

Two  Blake  articles  in  BNYPL  must 
be  noted:  William  F.  Halloran  writes 
‘William  Blake’s  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion:  A  Note  on  the  Text  and  a 
Possible  Emendation’,  and  D.  V. 
Erdman  prints  ‘Blake’s  Transcript  of 
Bisset’s  “Lines  Written  on  hearing  the 
surrender  of  Copenhagen’”. 

There  are  several  notes  on  Blake  in 
N&Q:  Michael  J.  Tolley  on  ‘Blake’s 
“Edens  Flood’’  Again’  plots  more  of 
the  rich  complexity  of  biblical  imagery 
in  ‘The  Everlasting  Gospel’;  Nancy 
Bogen’s  ‘Blake  on  “The  Ohio”’ 
posits  that  Blake  may  have  read  Gil¬ 
bert  Imlay’s  A  Topographical  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  Territory  of  North 
America.  Also  W.  H.  Stevenson  has  a 
note  on  ‘Blake’s  “From  Cratetos”: 
A  Source  and  a  Correction’,  on 
Blake’s  knowledge  of  Greek. 

Ruthven  Todd  has  a  long  letter  in 
TLS  about  ‘Blake’s  Dante  Plates’. 

A  new  periodical,  Blake  Studies, 
began  this  year,  but  no  copy  has  been 
available  for  inspection. 

3.  PROSE 

The  fourteenth  and  last  volume  of 
Herbert  Davis’s  edition  of  Swift31 
contains  a  few  ‘miscellaneous  notes 
and  short  pieces’  which  had  not  yet 
come  to  light  or  been  recognized  as 
Swift’s  when  the  body  of  the  edition 
was  in  preparation,  and,  of  course,  the 
very  full  index  to  the  whole  edition. 

Brian  Vickers  has  collected  an 

31  The  Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift 
[Vol.  XIV]:  Index,  compiled  by  William  J. 
Kunz,  Steven  Hollander  and  Susan  Staves 
under  the  supervision  of  Irvin  Ehrenpreis, 
together  with  Addenda,  Errata,  Corrigenda, 
ed.  by  Herbert  Davis  and  Irvin  Ehrenpreis. 
Blackwell,  pp.  xvi+384.  45.?. 
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impressive  volume  of  essays  on 
Swift,32  which  range  more  fully,  and 
with  somewhat  more  point  than  any 
of  the  commemorative  volumes 
actually  published  during  the  ter¬ 
centenary  year.  There  are  twelve  con¬ 
tributions,  two  of  which  have  been 
published  before  (‘Swift’s  Use  of 
Irony’  by  Herbert  Davis,  for  which 
see  YW.  XLVII.  234-5,  and  W.  A. 
Speck’s  ‘From  Principles  to  Practice: 
Swift  and  Party  Politics’  from  URev 
1967).  Pat  Rogers’s  short  ‘Swift  and 
the  Idea  of  Authority’  pleads  for  a 
redirection  of  view  towards  Swift :  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  Swift  in  a 
‘welter  of  intellectual  traditions’  or 
behind  mask  upon  mask,  whereas 
he  was  ‘a  peculiarly  affirmative 
writer’  and  he  ‘cherished  authority’. 
Within  limits,  his  position  was 
straightforward  and  ‘conventional’. 
Brian  Vickers’s  exhaustively  documen¬ 
ted  essay  ‘Swift  and  the  Baconian 
Idol’  suggests  ‘that  Bacon  stood  for 
many  things  that  Swift  detested,  and 
that  Swift  expressed  his  scorn,  as  so 
often,  in  parody,  mocking  Bacon’s 
opinions,  attitudes,  and  even  his 
style’.  Swift  used  Bacon’s  ideas  and 
images  in  a  non-satiric  context  too, 
but  if  his  attitude  to  Bacon’s  ideas 
was  mixed,  he  always  mocked  his 
stylistic  use  of  analogy  and  of  ‘sup¬ 
porting  material’  (piles  of  quotations, 
etc.). 

Still  in  the  Vickers  volume,  Hugh 
Sykes  Davies  has  a  teasing  essay  on 
‘Irony  and  the  English  Tongue’  which 
begins  by  discussing  Swift’s  concern 
for  the  language  (prescription  on  use 
of  words,  parody  of  cliches,  etc.)  and 
ends  by  offering  an  ingenious  ‘key’ 
for  decoding  Swift’s  irony. 

There  are  two  essays  on  Swift’s 
verse.  ‘Swift’s  Fallen  City:  A  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Morning’  by  Roger  Savage 

32  The  World  of  Jonathan  Swift:  Essays  for 
the  Tercentenary,  collected  and  ed.  by  Brian 
Vickers.  Blackwell,  pp.  x+273.  55?. 
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examines  the  Description  as  ‘mock- 
descriptio,  a  comic  imitation  of  the 
classical  idea’.  This  learned  essay 
ranges  deftly  about  Augustan  poetic 
theory  and  practice.  Geoffrey  Hill, 
by  contrast,  has  a  more  general  essay 
on  Swift’s  ‘Poetry  of  Reaction’. 

There  are  two  essays  on  Gulliver : 
Alan  Ross  writes  on  ‘The  Social  Cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Several  Remote  Na¬ 
tions  of  the  World’,  asking  what  these 
tell  us  of  Swift’s  assumptions  about 
society,  and  the  editor  of  the  volume 
compares  ‘The  Satiric  Structure  of 
Gulliver’s  Travels  and  More’s  Utopia’. 

The  other  essays  in  The  World  of 
Jonathan  Swift  are  Basil  Hall  on  Swift 
and  the  church,  Irvin  Ehrenpreis  on 
‘Swift  and  the  Comedy  of  Evil’,  and 
John  Holloway  on  the  letters  of 
Swift’s  last  years. 

Swift  Revisited 33  gives  the  text  of 
the  Thomas  Davis  Lectures  given  on 
Irish  Radio  during  1967.  The  lectures 
are  ‘The  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift’  by 
Roger  McHugh,  ‘Gulliver’s  Travels’ 
by  Matthew  Hodgart,  ‘The  Dean  and 
the  Drapier’  by  Mark  Kinkead- 
Weekes,  ‘Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s:  A 
View  from  the  Letters’  by  John  Hollo¬ 
way,  and  ‘Swift  as  Poet’  by  Denis 
Donoghue. 

Kathleen  Williams’s  little  critical 
anthology  of  Swift34  does  not  explore 
much  of  Swift’s  work,  and  there  is  not 
much  room  for  critical  commentary 
except  of  a  very  elementary  kind.  But 
doubtless  the  sixthformers  for  whom 
the  series  is  devised  will  find  the  book 
useful.  Kathleen  Williams’s  Jonathan 
Swift  and  the  Age  of  Compromise 35 
has  been  reissued  in  paperback, 

33  Swift  Revisited,  ed.  by  Denis  Donoghue. 
Cork:  The  Mercier  Press  (The  Thomas  Davis 
Lectures),  pp.  96.  Paperback  6s. 

34  Jonathan  Swift,  by  Kathleen  Williams. 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul  (Profiles  in  Litera¬ 
ture).  pp.  viii+111.  16s.  Paperback  Is.  6 d. 

35  Jonathan  Swift  and  the  Age  of  Compro¬ 
mise,  by  Kathleen  Williams.  Kansas  U.P. 
pp.  x  +  238.  Paperback  12.95.  25j. 


apparently  unchanged  from  the  first 
publication  in  1958. 

Gunter  Ahrends  writes  on  the 
‘Theorie  der  Dichtung  und  der 
literarischen  Kritik  in  Swift’s  Battle 
of  the  Books'  in  Germanisch- Roman- 
ische  Monatsschrift. 

‘Much  of  the  confusion  in  dealing 
with  Gulliver’s  Travels  comes  from 
the  desire  to  pin  down  one  “meaning” 
in  the  book,  one  moral,  one  conclu¬ 
sion.’  Certainly  Angus  Ross’s  little 
introduction36  doesn’t  spread  con¬ 
fusion  of  this  kind:  he  stresses  the 
work’s  diversity,  its  satiric  flexibility. 
‘Gulliver  is,  like  man  himself,  in¬ 
constant.  There  is  no  development  in 
the  “character”  of  Gulliver.’ . . .  ‘Swift 
used  a  variety  of  satirical  methods  . . .’ 
It  is  strange  that  statements  as  self- 
evidently  true  as  these  seem  almost 
revolutionary  slogans  in  the  context 
of  modern  Swift  scholarship. 

C.  J.  Rawson  makes  a  number  of 
similar  points  neatly  in  his  long  essay 
‘Gulliver  and  the  Gentle  Reader’ 
(Butt  Essays).  He  deals  very  fully 
with  the  element  of  parody  in  the 
Travels,  the  structure  (we  shouldn’t 
be  too  formal  about  it),  the  variety  of 
ways  the  reader  is  held,  the  character 
of  Gulliver  (not  like  a  character  in  a 
novel)  and  the  Houyhnhnms. 

In  an  interesting  and  generally 
persuasive  article  on  ‘Plato,  Swift,  and 
the  Houyhnhnms’  ( PQ )  John  F. 
Reichert  discusses  the  broad  similari¬ 
ties  between  Plato’s  utopia  in  The 
Republic,  and  Swift’s  in  Book  IV. 
Some  similarities  (like  eugenics), 
Reichert  admits,  are  common  to  many 
utopias,  but  the  cumulative  evidence 
he  offers  does  confirm  his  assertion 
that  ‘if  Swift  was  thinking  of  any 
other  work  while  writing  Book  IV,  it 
was  probably  The  Republic' .  There  are 

36  Swift:  Gulliver’s  Travels,  by  Angus  Ross. 
Edward  Arnold  (Studies  in  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  No.  38).  pp.  62.  10s.  6d.  Paperback 
6s.  6(7. 
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similarities  in  eugenics,  education, 
and  a  state  of  pastoral  simplicity  free 
from  wars,  disease,  and  injustice.  The 
Yahoos  are  like  Plato’s  democrats, 
and  at  the  same  time  like  his  tyrants. 
A  few  of  Reichert’s  points  are  in¬ 
genious.  Swift’s  satirical  technique 
is  Socratic,  for  ‘just  as  Socrates,  by 
feigning  ignorance,  leads  his  friends 
to  articulate  knowledge  they  did  not 
know  they  possessed,  so  the 
Houyhnhnm,  by  his  very  real  ignor¬ 
ance  of  human  ways,  forces  Gulliver 
to  abandon  circumlocution  and  there¬ 
by  leads  Gulliver  and  us  to  new  know¬ 
ledge  of  ourselves’.  Also,  ‘saying  the 
thing  which  is  not’  can  be  found 
frequently  in  the  Latin  translation 
of  Plato  which  Swift  owned.  Jon 
S.  Lawry’s  ‘Dr.  Lemuel  Gulliver  and 
“the  thing  which  was  not”’  ( JEGP ) 
is  concerned  with  Gulliver’s  role  in 
the  Travels  as  deceiver,  as  deceived, 
and  as  self-deceived. 

In  ‘The  Allegory  of  Luggnagg  and 
the  Struldbruggs  in  Gulliver’s  Travels' 
( SP )  Robert  P.  Fitzgerald  identifies 
the  kingdom  of  Luggnagg  with  the 
France  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  Struld¬ 
bruggs  with  the  French  Academy. 
Also  on  Book  III,  Ila  Dawson  Traldi 
writes  on  ‘Gulliver  the  “Educated 
Fool”:  Unity  in  the  Voyage  to 
Laputa’  in  PLL. 

Frank  Brady’s  modern  interpreters 
of  Gulliver’s  Travels 37  are  Milton 
Voigt,  T.  O.  Wedel,  Henry  W.  Sams, 
Robert  C.  Elliott,  E.  W.  Rosenheim, 
Kathleen  Williams,  S.  H.  Monk,  R. 
S.  Crane,  and  Martin  Price.  Nine 
other  critics  are  represented  by  snip¬ 
pets.  A  handy  volume. 

W.  B.  Carnochan’s  Lemuel  Gul¬ 
liver’s  Mirror  for  Man3H  has  not  been 
available  for  inspection. 

37  Twentieth-Century  Interpretations  of 
Gulliver's  Travels:  A  Collection  of  Critical 
Essays,  ed.  by  Frank  Brady.  Prentice-Hall, 
pp.  x+ 118.  40.?.  Paperback  13.?.  $1.25. 

38  Lemuel  Gulliver’s  Mirror  for  Man,  by  W. 
B.  Carnochan.  California  U.P.  pp.  x  +  226. 
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‘The  Ford  Changes  and  the  Text 
of  Gulliver’s  Travels'  by  Clauston 
Jenkins  is  of  bibliographical  interest 
{PBS  A). 

Thomas  B.  Gilmore  finds  ‘A  Pos¬ 
sible  Source’  for  Swift’s  Modest 
Proposal  ( PQ )  in  Sir  William 
Temple’s  ‘Essay  on  the  Advancement 
of  Trade  in  Ireland’  (1673).  Temple 
thought  that  the  Irish  cattle  trade 
suffered  by  the  slaughtering  of  young 
animals,  and  Swift  turned  this  into  the 
advantageous  slaughtering  of  young 
children. 

C.  J.  Horne  has  a  neat  essay  on 
Swift’s  use  of  the  fable  in  his  verse 
in  Studies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
In  N&Q  Clive  T.  Probyn  gives  ‘The 
Source  for  Swift’s  “Fable  of  the 
Bitches’”:  Astemio,  translated  by 
L’Estrange. 

In  ‘Steele  in  1719:  Addition  to  the 
Canon’  ( HLQ )  Edward  A.  Bloom  and 
Lillian  D.  Bloom  attribute  to  Steele 
three  works  all  concerning  the  peerage 
bill  of  1719:  the  ‘Letter’  in  the  Honest 
Gentleman  no.  22;  A  Discourse  upon 
Honour  and  Peerage;  and  Further 
Reasons  against  the  Peerage  Bill.  The 
authors  conclude  that  ‘the  essays 
with  which  Steele  has  long  been 
identified  were  in  themselves  impres¬ 
sive  contributions  to  the  defeat  of  the 
peerage  bill.  If  ...  we  may  attribute 
to  his  pen  the  three  additional  essays, 
then  his  service  doubles  in  signific¬ 
ance.’ 

Daniel  McDonald  has  an  essay  on 
‘The  “Logic”  of  Addison’s  Free¬ 
holder'  in  PLL. 

Arthur  Sherbo  reprints  almost  all 
of  Johnson  on  Shakespeare 39  in  this 
latest  addition  to  the  Yale  Johnson 
(glosses  are  omitted).  There  is  a  new 
discovery — a  note  on  Rowe’s  life  of 

39  Johnson  on  Shakespeare,  ed.  by  Arthur 
Sherbo  with  an  introduction  by  Bertrand  H. 
Bronson.  Yale  U.P.  (The  Yale  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Vols.  VII  and 
VIII).  2  vols.  pp.  xlvi  +  524;  iv  +  576.  225,?. 
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Shakespeare — but  it  is  of  no  impor¬ 
tance.  But  now  for  the  first  time  to 
have  Johnson’s  notes  on  Shakespeare 
is  of  the  first  importance.  Sherbo  gives 
modern  line  references  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  text,  summarizes  the  com¬ 
ments  from  Pope,  Theobald,  War- 
burton,  and  Hanmer  that  Johnson 
uses  as  pegs  to  hang  his  own  notes  on, 
and  gives  an  index  of  words  and 
phrases  glossed,  and  an  index  of  the 
notes,  listing,  helpfully,  such  things 
as  Johnson’s  critical  vocabulary.  A 
benign  introduction  from  Bertrand 
H.  Bronson  summarizes  the  story  of 
Johnson’s  labours  on  the  text  of 
Shakespeare,  and  makes  a  few  criti¬ 
cal  comments  on  Johnson’s  criticism 
of  Shakespeare.  The  publication 
of  these  two  volumes  was  greeted  by  a 
front-page  review  in  TLS,  ‘Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  Judgments  of  Johnson’ 
(1969:  p.  545).  Patricia  Ingram  (RES) 
examines  Johnson’s  use  of  the  words 
‘(in)elegant’  and  ‘(in)elegance’  in  his 
critical  writings,  especially  in  the 
edition  of  Shakespeare  and  she  con¬ 
cludes  that  Johnson  had  in  mind  a 
logical  standard,  and  one  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  minutiae. 

In  Essays  from  the  ‘Rambler’, 
‘Adventurer’ ,  and  ‘Idler’*0  W.  J.  Bate 
selects  a  student’s  sample  from  the 
Yale  edition,  very  welcome,  except 
that  it  is  likely  to  prove  too  expensive 
for  English  students  to  buy.  Wholly 
or  in  part,  it  has  forty-six  Ramblers, 
nine  Adventurers,  and  twenty-four 
Idlers. 

Apropos  of  the  Yale  edition  of 
Johnson,  Donald  Greene  gives  a  joy¬ 
fully  indiscreet  account  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  its  editorial  committee  in 
Editing  Eighteenth-Century  Texts 
(note  6  above). 

Writing  on  ‘The  Contemporary 

40  Essays  from  the  “Rambler’ ,  ‘Adventurer’ , 
and  ‘Idler’,  by  Samuel  Johnson.  Ed.  by  W.  J. 
Bate.  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xxxii+364.  112s.  6d. 
Paperback  35r. 


Distribution  of  Johnson’s  Rambler ’ 
(ECS)  R.  M.  Wiles  shows  that  ‘in 
addition  to  the  relatively  few  copies 
printed  in  London  during  the  original 
run’  of  the  Rambler,  many  copies  were 
reprinted  ‘almost  immediately  in 
several  English  provincial  news¬ 
papers’.  Files  are  scrappy,  but  there 
is  enough  evidence  to  say  that  ‘more 
people  in  all  parts  of  England  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  Rambler 
essays  than  saw  the  successive  issues 
as  they  came  from  the  press  in 
London’. 

J.  P.  Hardy’s  selection  of  Johnson’s 
Political  Writings 41  includes  ‘An 
Introduction  to  the  Political  State  of 
Great  Britain’,  ‘Observations  on  His 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Treaties  .  .  .’, 
‘Observations  of  the  Present  State  of 
Affairs’,  ‘Observations’  (1758),  and 
the  four  pamphlets  collected  by 
Strahan  in  the  Political  Tracts  of 
1776.  Hardy’s  selection  omits  ‘The 
French  Prisoners’,  ‘The  English  Com¬ 
mon  Soldiers’,  ‘Marmor  Norfol- 
ciense’,  and  the  Parliamentary  De¬ 
bates. 

Part  one  of  The  Religious  Thought 
of  Samuel  Johnson 42  by  Chester  F. 
Chapin  is  a  chronological  survey  of 
th“  steps  by  which  Johnson  arrived 
at  his  mature  religious  position;  the 
second  part  is  a  series  of  desultory 
essays  on  ‘Johnson  and  the  Christian 
Evidences’,  ‘Ethics  and  Eschatology’, 
‘Evil,  Free  Will,  and  “Neccessity”’, 
‘Church  and  State’,  ‘Johnson  and  the 
non-Christian  World’,  and  so  on.  In 
‘Some  Notes  on  Johnson’s  Prayers 
and  Meditations’  (RES)  J.  D.  Flee- 
man  supplements  the  reading  of  the 
Yale  texts  of  Strahan’s  obliterations 
in  the  MSS  of  Johnson’s  work.  These 

41  The  Political  Writings  of  Dr  Johnson,  a 
selection,  ed.  by  J.  P.  Hardy.  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xxii+152.  40s.  Paperback 
18s. 

42  The  Religious  Thought  of  Samuel  John¬ 
son,  by  Chester  F.  Chapin.  Michigan  U.P. 
pp.  xii+ 181.  $7.50. 
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newly  discovered  readings  ‘vindicate 
the  Yale  editors’  estimate  of  the 
censored  material  as  innocent  .  .  . 
those  who  seek  sensational  disclosures 
need  not  look  for  them  in  Johnson’s 
papers’. 

Two  important  reprints  must  be 
noted  here:  W.  K.  Wimsatt’s  Philo¬ 
sophical  Words ,43  first  published  in 
1948  and  long  out  of  print,  and  Jean 
H.  Hagstrum’s  Samuel  Johnson's 
Literary  Criticism 44  first  published  in 
1952  and  reissued  in  1967  with  a  pre¬ 
face  which  glances  at  studies  of  John¬ 
son  as  critic  since  1952. 

J.  P.  Hardy’s  new  edition  of  Ras- 
selas 45  replaces  the  old  1887  edition 
of  G.  B.  Hill,  but  inevitably  it  builds 
on  Hill’s  work  for  the  notes.  The  new 
introduction  and  ample  notes  take 
into  account  recent  scholarship  and 
criticism,  and  the  text  reproduces  R. 
W.  Chapman’s  1927  edition.  In  his 
introduction  Hardy  gives  a  good 
general  survey  of  critical  attitudes  to 
Rasselas,  emphasizing  the  accounts  of 
Mary  Lascelles  and  Emrys  Jones.  W. 
K.  Wimsatt  has  an  essay  in  Butt 
Essays  entitled  ‘In  Praise  of  Rasselas : 
Four  Notes  (Converging)’.  The  four 
notes  are:  1.  ‘Afterthoughts’  (suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  character  Pekuah,  and 
possibly  all  of  chapters  xx  and  xlv 
were  added  as  afterthoughts);  2. 
‘Structure’  (Wimsatt  describes  it  as 
‘lumpy  or  bumpy’);  3.  ‘The  Streaks  of 
the  Tulip’  (on  descriptive  details); 
and  4.  ‘A  Chorus  of  Sages’  (presum¬ 
ably  these  are  both  the  characters 
in  the  book  and  the  professors  who 

43  Philosophical  Words:  A  Study  of  Style  and 
Meaning  in  the  ‘Rambler’  and  ‘Dictionary’  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  by  W.  K.  Wimsatt.  Archon 
Books,  pp.  xx+ 167.  $4.50.  42s.  6d. 

44  Samuel  Johnson’s  Literary  Criticism,  by 
Jean  H.  Hagstrum.  Chicago  U.P.  [1967],  pp. 
xx+212.  $5.00.  37s.  6 d.  Paperback  14s. 

45  The  History  of  Rasselas  Prince  of  Abis- 
sinia,  by  Samuel  Johnson.  Ed.  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  by  J.  P.  Hardy.  O.U.P. 
pp.  xxiv  +  184.  Paperback  9s. 


have  written  about  it — but  it  is  hard 
to  see  what  Wimsatt  is  getting  at 
here). 

‘The  Hermit  of  Paris  and  the  As¬ 
tronomer  in  Rasselas ’  ( JEGP )  by  F. 
V.  Bernard  is  an  attempt  to  show  a 
connexion  between  Lewis  Morin,  the 
French  botanist  and  doctor  who  lived 
in  Paris  as  a  hermit,  in  incessant  study 
and  unwearied  charity,  and  Johnson’s 
astronomer.  Johnson  adopted  a  short 
life  of  Morin  from  Fontenelle  ( Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine,  July,  1741)  and  a 
connexion  is  possible.  But  Morin  is 
not  recorded  as  having  suffered  from 
the  delusions  which  are  the  main  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  astronomer’s  character. 

Just  as  Johnson’s  criticism  of  Pope 
is  sharpened  by  debate  with  earlier 
critics,  so  is  his  criticism  of  Milton,  as 
Vereen  M.  Bell  shows  in  her  article 
on  ‘Johnson’s  Milton  Criticism  in 
Context’  ( ES ),  comparing  Johnson 
with  Addison’s  Spectator  papers, 
Voltaire’s  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,  and 
Dennis’s  remarks  on  Milton’s  ‘mach¬ 
inery’.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  that 
several  of  Johnson’s  remarks  on 
Milton  in  The  Rambler  were  based  on 
argument  with  specific  points  in  the 
annotation  to  Thomas  Newton’s 
variorum  edition  of  Paradise  Lost 
published  in  1749.  An  influence  of 
another  sort  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets 
is  noted  by  John  A.  Dussinger  in 
‘Richardson  and  Johnson:  Critical 
Agreement  on  Rowe’s  The  Fair 
Penitent’  (ES). 

In  an  interesting  analysis  of  London 
in  Studies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
John  Hardy  stresses  that  Johnson’s 
preference  for  retirement  is  valid  and 
made  good  within  the  poem,  indeed 
it  is  one  of  its  chief  themes.  Moreover 
Johnson’s  poem  is  specifically  topical 
and  directed  against  the  Walpole 
administration,  and  perhaps  Walpole 
himself  is  embodied  as  Orgilio. 

T.  K.  Meier  joins  the  critical  dis¬ 
cussion  prompted  by  Jeffrey  Hart’s 
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article  (1960)  on  Johnson’s  Scotch 
Journey  with  a  note  in  EIC  that  argues 
that  Hart’s  view  of  the  Journey  ‘as 
literature’  is  more  convincing  than 
Arthur  Sherbo’s  treatment  of  it  ‘as  a 
genre  piece’  (see  YW  XLVII.  1966. 
238h  Meier  himself  discerns  a  ‘Pattern’ 
in  the  Journey,  and  he  set  this  out  in 
SSL  as  ‘a  general  impression  of  Scot¬ 
land  as  a  bleak  area  punctuated  by 
glimmers  of  light  and  hope’. 

If  Johnson  really  disliked  the 
Scotch  he  had  good  reasons,  to  judge 
by  the  silly  things  about  him  Scotch 
writers  wrote  in  The  Weekly  Maga¬ 
zine.  In  ‘Dr.  Johnson  and  The  Weekly 
Magazine’  (RES)  Ian  C.  Walker  sur¬ 
veys  an  anti-Johnson  campaign  from 
1769  to  1773  which  ‘laboured  to 
death’  the  question  of  Johnson’s 
latinate  diction,  and  the  outcry 
against  Johnson’s  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  in  and  after  1775. 

Herbert  Rauter  writes  on  ‘John¬ 
sons  Kritik  des  Primitivismus  in  “A 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland’”  in  Germanisch-Romanische 
Monatsschrift. 

Horst  W.  Drescher’s  ‘Johnson  in 
Scotland:  From  an  Unpublished 
Notebook’  ( Anglia )  gives  some  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  notebook  of  Henry 
Mackenzie  who  met  Johnson  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  circumstance  overlooked  by 
Boswell. 

In  ‘A  Possible  Source  for  Johnson’s 
Life  of  the  King  of  Prussia’  (PQ)  F. 
V.  Bernard  suggests  that  Johnson’s 
‘Memoirs  of  Frederick  IIP  ( Literary 
Magazine  1765)  draws  on  articles  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  from  1740 
to  1744,  which  Johnson  himself  may 
have  compiled. 

The  problem  of  the  Johnson  canon 
is  nowhere  so  vexed  as  in  the  matter 
of  dedications.  Arthur  Sherbo’s 
‘Samuel  Johnson  and  Guiseppe  Bar- 
etti:  A  Question  of  Translation’ 
(RES)  discusses  how  much  of  the 
Preface  to  Baretti’s  Introduction  to 


the  Italian  Language  we  can  ascribe 
to  Johnson. 

In  PBSA,  Robert  B.  Winans  gives 
details  of  ‘Works  by  and  about 
Samuel  Johnson  in  Eighteenth-Cen¬ 
tury  America’. 

Arthur  Murphy  has  attracted  some 
scholarly  attention  as  a  dramatist, 
and  six  of  his  plays  were  reprinted  in 
1956  but  apart  from  Arthur  Sherbo’s 
New  Essays  by  Arthur  Murphy  (1963), 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  his 
useful  work  in  prose.  Now  a  large 
collection  of  his  prose  has  been  made 
available  by  the  Scholars'  Facsimiles 
and  Reprints:  twenty-six  numbers  from 
The  Gray’s-Inn  Journal,  which 
Murphy  edited  from  1752-4,  and  the 
Lives  of  Fielding  (1762)  and  Johnson 
(1792). 46 

In  ‘Adam  Smith  and  some  Philo¬ 
sophical  Originals  of  Eighteenth- 
Century  Rhetorical  Theory’  (MLR) 
Vincent  M.  Bevilacqua  tries  to  explain 
the  nature  of  Smith’s  rhetoric  in  terms 
of  its  philosophical  presuppositions: 
along  with  other  theorists  of  his  time 
he  believed  that  style  was  ‘a  verbal 
manifestation  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind’,  and  that  propriety  of  expres¬ 
sion  was  an  essential  quality  of  style, 
thus  rejecting  the  traditional  rhe¬ 
torical  theory  (which  held  that  style 
was  only  one  of  the  five  parts  of 
rhetoric),  and  moving  towards  a 
‘stylistic-belletristic  view  of  rhe¬ 
toric’.  Bevilacqua  writes  more  gener¬ 
ally  about  ‘Philosophical  Influences 
in  the  Development  of  English  Rhe¬ 
torical  Theory:  1748  to  1783’  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical 
and  Literary  Societies  (Literary  and 
Historical  Section). 

‘Lord  Karnes  on  the  Ossian  Poems: 
Anthropology  and  Criticism’  (TSLL), 

46  The  Lives  of  Henry  Fielding  and  Samuel 
Johnson  together  with  Essays  from  ‘The 
Gray’s-Inn  Journal’,  by  Arthur  Murphy. 
Facsimile  reproduction  with  an  introduction 
by  Matthew  Grace.  S.F.&.R.  pp.  xxiv+465. 
SI  5.00. 
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by  Arthur  E.  McGuinness,  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  Lord  Karnes’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Ossian  controversy. 
Kames,  oddly,  believed  that  the 
poems  were  genuine  translations,  in¬ 
fluenced  as  he  was  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  oral  tradition  of  Gaelic  poetry, 
and  by  his  cyclic  theory  of  primi¬ 
tivism,  which  the  poems  tended  to 
confirm. 

Gibbon  and  his  World 47  by  Gavin  de 
Beer  should  not  be  despised  because 
it  is  a  picture  book — it  gives  an 
excellent  short  narrative  of  Gibbon’s 
life,  and  adduces  some  new  evidence 
about  Gibbon’s  illness. 

For  Ian  White  ‘The  Subject  of 
Gibbon's  History’  ( CQ )  is  ‘the  theme 
of  time’,  and  in  pursuing  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  this  theme  White  throws  up 
some  interesting  observations:  Gib¬ 
bon  chose  not  an  era  but  the  interval 
between  two  eras:  ‘at  every  point  we 
are  reminded  how  much  has  hap¬ 
pened,  and  how  much  will  happen’. 
The  history  is  not  ‘acute’  history  (with 
beginnings  and  ends)  but  ‘chronic’ 
history.  H.  A.  Mason,  also  writing  in 
CQ  has  a  piece  on  ‘Gibbon’s  Irony’: 
‘it  is  of  the  essence  of  his  irony  to 
remain  apparently  neutral  and  un¬ 
committed,  and  he  is  at  his  most 
deadly  .  .  .  when  he  is  apparently 
advancing  arguments  in  favour  of 
Christianity’. 

In  ‘Gibbon’s  Revision  of  the  De¬ 
cline  and  Fall’  {SB)  Patricia  B.  Crad¬ 
dock  reports  on  fourteen  substantive 
changes  Gibbon  made  in  a  copy  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

In  1967  The  Burke  Newsletter 
changed  itself  into  the  more  substan¬ 
tial  Studies  in  Burke  and  his  Time.  The 
first  volume  under  the  new  title  con¬ 
tains  a  study  of  Horace  Walpole’s 
antagonism  towards  Burke  by  Martin 
Kallich,  a  study  of  Burke’s  post¬ 
graduate  years  by  T.  McLoughlin, 

47  Gibbon  and  his  World,  by  Gavin  de  Beer. 
Thames  &  Hudson  and  Viking,  pp.  144.  35 s. 


and  James  T.  Boulton’s  ‘Arbitrary 
Power:  An  Eighteenth-Century  Ob¬ 
session’.  There  are  also  articles  of  a 
political  and  historical  nature,  and 
reviews. 

The  edition  in  the  Pelican  Classics 
series  of  Burke’s  Reflections  on  the 
Revolution  in  France 48  is  important 
for  a  long  and  brilliant  introduction 
by  Conor  Cruise  O’Brien,  in  his  best 
polemical  mood,  setting  out  the 
opposing  tugs  of  ‘the  forces  of  revolu¬ 
tion  and  counter-revolution’  within 
Burke.  The  introduction  has  some 
illuminating  remarks  on  Burke’s 
style.  The  text  of  this  edition  is  that 
prepared  by  William  B.  Todd  for  his 
1959  edition.  A.  Goodwin  writes  on 
‘The  Political  Genesis  of  Edmund 
Burke’s  Reflections  on  the  Revolution 
in  France'  in  BJRL. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Burke’s 
Correspondence 49  contains  196  Burke 
letters,  of  which  98  are  published  for 
the  first  time.  There  is  much  material 
by  and  about  Burke’s  son  Richard. 

T.  McLoughlin  has  a  note  on 
‘Edmund  Burke’s  Formal  Training  in 
Oratory’  in  ESA,  emphasizing  and 
examining  the  strong  stress  on  train¬ 
ing  in  rhetorical  and  syllogistic  debate 
in  Trinity  College  Dublin,  and  the  use 
to  which  Burke  put  this  training  in  the 
debating  society  he  founded,  and  in 
his  university  disputations. 

A  collection  of  Uncollected  Writ¬ 
ings 50  of  William  Godwin  falls  into 

48  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France 
and  on  the  Proceedings  in  Certain  Societies  in 
London  relative  to  that  Event,  by  Edmund 
Burke.  Ed.  with  an  introduction  by  Conor 
Cruise  O’Brien.  Penguin  Books  (Pelican 
Classics),  pp.  400.  Paperback  Is. 

49  The  Correspondence  of  Edmund  Burke: 
Vol.  VII:  January  1792-August  1794,  ed.  by 
P.  J.  Marshall  and  John  H.  Woods.  C.U.P. 
and  Chicago  U.P.  pp.  xxvi  +  615.  £8  10s. 

50  Uncollected  Writings  (1785-1822), 
Articles  in  Periodicals,  and  Six  Pamphlets, 
One  with  Coleridge’s  Marginalia,  by  William 
Godwin.  Facsimile  Reproductions  with 
introductions  by  Jack  W.  Marken  and  Bur¬ 
ton  R.  Pollin.  S.F.&.R.  pp.  xxx  +  490.  $17.50. 
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two  parts:  writings  of  1785-95  edited 
by  Jack  W.  Marken,  and  writings 
of  1801-1822  edited  by  Burton  R. 
Pollin.  The  first  part  consists  of  the 
seven  anti-Tory  letters  (1785-6)  signed 
‘Mucius’  from  the  Political  Herald, 
four  letters  on  freedom  of  speech  also 
signed  ‘Mucius’  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  pamphlets  concerning  the 
treason  trials  of  1794,  and  the  Con¬ 
siderations  on  Lord  Grenville’s  and 
Mr.  Pitt’s  Bills  concerning  Treason¬ 
able  and  Seditious  Practices  (1795). 

Charles  Wilkins’s  translation  from 
Sanskrit,  Hitopadesa ,51  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1787.  It  is  important,  appar¬ 
ently,  for  understanding  New  Eng¬ 
land  Transcendentalism  because  of 
its  various  effects  on  Emerson  and 
Thoreau.  In  W.  B.  Stein’s  reprint  the 
second  edition  of  1886  is  preferred, 
because  it  is  faithful  to  Wilkin’s  first 
edition,  but  the  transliterations  of 
Hindu  names  have  been  modernized. 

In  The  Rhetoric  of  Blair,  Campbell, 
and  Whately52  James  L.  Golden  and 
Edward  P.  J.  Corbett  present  sub¬ 
stantial  extracts  forming  ‘the  most 
significant  portions’  of  Blair’s  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Rhetoric,  Campbell’s  The 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  and  Whately’s 
Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

4.  DRAMA 

When  part  5:  1776-1800  is  pub¬ 
lished  the  monumental  series  on  The 
London  Stage  1660-1800  will  be  com¬ 
plete.  Meanwhile,  the  introductions 
to  each  part  have  been  republished 
separately.53 

51  Hitopadesa:  ( 1787)  Fables  and  Proverbs 
from  the  Sanskrit,  translated  by  Charles 
Wilkins.  A  Facsimile  reproduction  of  the 
edition  of  1886  with  an  introduction  by 
William  Bysshe  Stein.  S.F.  &R.  pp.  xiv+277. 
$10.00. 

52  The  Rhetoric  of  Blair,  Campbell,  and 
Whately,  ed.  by  James  L.  Golden  and  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  J.  Corbett.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Win¬ 
ston.  pp.  xiv+399.  Paperback  £2  8s.  6 d. 

53  The  London  Stage  1700-1729 :  A  Critical 
Introduction,  by  Emmett  L.  Avery.  The 


Franz  Zaic’s  study  of  pre-Romantic 
verse  tragedy54  attempts  to  discover 
whether  there  is  a  transition  in  the 
drama  that  parallels  the  movement 
from  classicism  to  Romanticism  in 
eighteenth-century  poetry.  His  book 
looks  at  the  plays  of  Thomson,  Gray, 
Home,  Blake,  and  Robert  Jephson, 
and  glances  at  the  influence  of  Shake¬ 
speare  during  the  century. 

Cibber’s  Apology  is  unsatisfactory 
as  autobiography  but  redeemed  by  its 
details  about  the  drama  and  by  its 
descriptions  of  the  great  actors  of  the 
Restoration  stage.  The  first  scholarly 
edition  of  the  Apology  reprints  the 
first  edition  (1740),  collated  with  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  editions.55 
B.  R.  S.  Fone’s  introduction  and 
notes  contain  nothing  new  but 
modestly  confine  themselves  to  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  essential  facts. 

Peter  Lewis  believes  we  should  take 
‘Another  Look  at  John  Gay’s  “The 
Mohocks’”  (MLR)  since  already  in 
this  early  play  (1712)  there  are  ‘traces 
of  the  irony  and  satirical  devices’  that 
Gay  used  in  The  Beggar’s  Opera. 
Lewis  instances  the  burlesquing  of 
Dennis’s  rules  and  Augustan  tragedy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  and  also 
the  burlesquing  of  the  content  and 
style  of  Paradise  Lost.  The  poetry  of 

54  Die  Verstragodie  in  der  englischen 
Vorromantik,  by  Franz  Zaic.  Vienna:  Wil¬ 
helm  Braumiiller,  Universitats-Verlagsbuch- 
handlung  (Wiener  Beitrage  zur  englischen 
Philologie,  Band  lxxii).  pp.  xiv+220.  Aus¬ 
trian  Shillings  296. 

55  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Colley  Cibber 
with  an  Historical  View  of  the  Stage  during 
his  own  time,  Written  by  Himself.  Ed.  with  an 
introduction  by  B.  R.  S.  Fone.  Michigan 
U.P.  and  Barrie  &  RocklifF.  pp.  xxxii  +  372. 
$9.75. 


London  Stage  1729-1747:  A  Critical  Intro¬ 
duction,  by  Arthur  H.  Scouten.  The  London 
Stage  1747-1776 :  A  Critical  Introduction,  by 
George  Winchester  Stone.  The  London 
Stage  1776-1800 :  A  Critical  Introduction,  by 
Charles  Beecher  Hogan.  Southern  Illinois 
U.P.  and  Feffer  &  Simons,  pp.  192;  201; 
218;  224.  Paperback  $2.25  each. 
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the  early  scenes  shows  Gay’s  first  use 
of  mock-heroic. 

In  ‘Lillo  sans  Barnwell,  or  the  Play¬ 
wright  Revisited’  ( MP )  C.  F.  Burgess 
argues  that  Lillo’s  reputation  has 
been  harmed  by  the  close  identifica¬ 
tion  of  his  name  with  The  London 
Merchant  (which  is  not  even  his  best 
play)  and  with  the  idea  of  ‘domestic 
tragedy’  and  ‘sentimental  drama’. 
Burgess  hopes  to  set  out  a  case  of  a 
revaluation  of  Lillo  by  discussing 
Silvia,  an  early  ballad  opera  which  is 
indebted  to  Gay,  Britannia  and 
Batavia,  a  one-act  masque,  The 
Christian  Hero,  a  heroic  drama,  Fatal 
Curiosity,  probably  Lillo’s  best  play, 
Arden  of  Feversham,  which  is  a  senti¬ 
mental  drama,  Mariana,  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Pericles,  and  Elmerick,  a 
‘theatrical  pastiche’.  Throughout, 
Burgess  stresses  Lillo’s  versatility,  and 
his  theatrical  skills. 

In  N&Q  James  C.  Nicholls  gives 
‘Some  Emendations  to  “The  Letters 
of  David  Garrick’”  and  John  B. 
Shipley  writes  ‘A  Note  on  David 
Garrick’s  Correspondence’. 

A  little  edition  of  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  must  be  noted,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Arthur  Friedman  and  the 
text  of  his  Clarendon  Press  edition  of 
Goldsmith.56 

5.  THE  NOVEL 

A  collection  of  contemporary  pre¬ 
fatory  material  on  the  novel  has  been 
edited  by  George  L.  Barnett  in 
Eighteenth-Century  British  Novelists 
on  the  Novel.51  It  reprints  material 
drawn  from  twenty-six  authors,  in¬ 
cluding  Richardson,  Fielding  and 
Sterne,  but  many  minor  figures  are 
also  represented,  and  the  volume  will 
form  a  useful  source  book.  ‘On  the 

56  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  by  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith.  Ed.  by  Arthur  Friedman.  O.U.P.  pp. 
xx +104.  Paperback  5s.  6 d. 

57  Eighteenth-Century  British  Novelists  on 
the  Novel,  ed.  by  George  L.  Barnett.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Crofts,  pp.  xv+177.  $2.75. 


Contemporary  Reputations  of 
Pamela,  Joseph  Andrews  and  Roderick 
Random:  Remarks  by  an  “Oxford 
Scholar”,  1748’  (N&Q),  by  Martin  C. 
Battestin  presents  some  perceptive 
and  appreciative  early  critical  com¬ 
ments. 

Defoe’s  early  intention  was  to 
enter  the  dissenting  ministry,  but  by 
the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1683  he 
had  become  a  ‘merchant’,  and 
through  all  the  later  turns  of  his  for¬ 
tune  he  maintained  middle-class 
ideals  of  gentility  and  prosperity. 
Daniel  Defoe  and  Middle-Class  Gen¬ 
tility,  58  by  Michael  Shinagel,  is  a 
study  of  these  ideals  as  they  had 
developed  in  response  to  the  new 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
Restoration  period,  and  an  account 
of  Defoe’s  social  and  political  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  first  section  gives  an 
account  of  Defoe’s  early  rise  to 
wealth;  his  bankruptcy  and  sub¬ 
sequent  phoenix-like  re-emergence 
to  prosperity  under  William  III;  the 
disastrous  fall  which  followed  the 
publication  of  The  Shortest  Way,  and, 
finally,  the  founding  of  The  Review. 
Through  all  these  extreme  changes 
Defoe  kept  before  himself  the  goal  of 
‘gentility’  just  as  his  heroes  and  hero¬ 
ines  were  to  do,  despite  the  adversities 
that  they  continually  suffered.  Part  II 
analyses  the  theme  of  gentility  in  the 
novels,  and  shows  how  important 
social  motivation  is  for  each  of  the 
major  figures.  Shinagel  is  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  establish  an  entirely  new  ap¬ 
proach,  but  he  makes  many  sensible 
and  sound  points.  Part  III  is  a  study 
of  the  later  social  and  economic 
writings,  especially  the  Complete 
English  Tradesman,  A  Plan  of  the 
English  Commerce  and  the  Complete 
English  Gentleman.  The  book  is 
extremely  readable,  and  explores 

58  Daniel  Defoe  and  Middle-Class  Gentility, 
by  Michael  Shinagel.  Harvard  U.P.  pp. 
xi+279.  $6. 
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ideas  which  are  obviously  of  central 
importance  in  Defoe,  whether  one  is 
mainly  interested  in  him  as  a  man  or 
a  novelist. 

Readers  of  Shinagel’s  book  may 
well  be  interested  in  the  facsimile 
reprint  of  A  Plan  of  the  English  Com¬ 
merce  which  has  been  issued  in  the 
‘Reprints  of  Economic  Classics’ 
series.59  This  is  a  straightforward 
reprint  of  the  second  edition,  and 
there  is  no  introduction  or  apparatus, 
but  none  the  less  one  welcomes  the 
appearance  of  a  work  which  would 
otherwise  remain  inaccessible.  R.  M. 
Baine’s  Daniel  Defoe  and  the  Super¬ 
natural  may  be  noted,  though  no  copy 
has  yet  been  available  for  review.60 

Two  articles  are  concerned  with 
what  may  be  called  ‘prefictional’  ele¬ 
ments  in  Defoe’s  work.  In  ‘Truth 
Preserves  Her  Shape:  An  Unexplored 
Influence  on  Defoe’s  Prose  Style’ 
(PQ),  William  J.  Howard  shows  that 
the  danger  of  libel  actions  often 
forced  Defoe  to  present  satirical 
material  obliquely  through  the  use  of 
personal  and  fictional  situations,  and 
thus  to  develop  techniques  which 
were  of  value  when  he  turned  novelist. 
Some  examples  are  analysed  and 
related  to  the  achievement  of  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe.  J.  R.  Sutherland  also 
shows,  with  detailed  examples,  how 
close  is  ‘The  Relation  of  Defoe’s 
Fiction  to  His  Non-Fictional  Writ¬ 
ings’  (Butt  Essays).  An  influence  is 
discussed  in  John  R.  Moore’s  ‘Defoe 
and  Shakespeare’  (£0  which  surveys 
the  knowledge  of  the  plays  shown  in 
Defoe’s  works,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Turning  to  the  novels  themselves, 
Gerald  Howson’s  ‘Who  Was  Moll 
Flanders?’  ( TLS )  suggests  that  the 

59  A  Plan  of  the  English  Commerce,  by 
Daniel  Defoe.  (Reprints  of  Economic  Clas¬ 
sics  Series.)  Augustus  M.  Kelley,  pp.  xvi  + 
368  + Appendix  40.  $22.50. 

60  Defoe  and  the  Supernatural,  by  Rodney 
M.  Baine.  Georgia  U.P.  pp.  xi+233.  $7.50. 


honour  should  be  given  to  Mary  God¬ 
son,  alias  Moll  King,  a  pickpocket 
whom  Defoe  could  have  met  in  New¬ 
gate  in  1721.  Myron  Taube  writes  on 
the  popular  topic,  ‘Moll  Flanders  and 
Fanny  Hill:  A  Comparison’  (BSUF). 
‘Defoe’s  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year: 
Topography  and  Intention’  (RES), 
by  Manuel  Schonhorn,  studies  De¬ 
foe’s  skill  in  handling  the  topography 
of  a  city  which  had  been  transformed 
by  rebuilding  after  the  Great  Fire, 
and  shows  how,  ‘while  composing  an 
historical  fiction  which  more  and 
more  we  are  compelled  to  class  as  a 
reliable  document  of  the  time’,  Defoe 
yet  presents  the  story  as  ‘authentic 
testimony  of  a  city’s  victory  in  the 
face  of  a  disaster  of  frightful  pro¬ 
portions’.  Finally,  there  may  be 
noted  George  M.  Barringer’s  article 
on  ‘Defoe’s  A  Tour  Thro’  the  Whole 
Island  of  Great  Britain’  (Thoth). 

A.  M.  Kearney’s  Samuel  Richard¬ 
son' 51  in  the  ‘Profiles  in  Fiterature’ 
series  provides  extracts  from  Richard¬ 
son’s  novels  designed  to  illustrate  five 
aspects  of  the  novelist’s  art — ‘basic 
situation’,  ‘character  portrayal’,  ‘set¬ 
ting  and  atmosphere’,  ‘epistolary  tech¬ 
nique’,  ‘range  and  achievement’.  There 
is  a  linking  commentary  which  makes 
some  straightforward  critical  points 
about  the  extracts,  a  note  on  Richard¬ 
son  and  Fielding,  and  a  bibliography. 
The  main  difficulty  is  to  know  whom 
the  series  is  supposed  to  benefit.  Any¬ 
one  genuinely  interested  in  Richard¬ 
son  will  do  better  to  read  one  of  the 
novels,  or  even  part  of  one,  rather 
than  this  volume  of  extracts:  one 
suspects  that  ‘Profiles  in  Fiterature’ 
will  appeal  mainly  to  the  hard-pressed 
examinee  who  wishes  to  cultivate  the 
maximum  appearance  of  knowledge 
with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

61  Samuel  Richardson,  by  A.  M.  Kearney. 
(The  Profiles  in  Literature  Series.)  Routledge 
&  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  v+113.  15s.  Paperback 
Is.  6 d. 
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Samuel  Richardson  and  the  Drama¬ 
tic  Novel,  by  Ira  Konigsberg,62  is  a 
short  but  workmanlike  treatment  of 
the  subject.  Konigsberg  shows  that 
the  clearest  source  of  Richardson’s 
plots,  typical  situations  and  charac¬ 
ters  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  such 
writers  as  Colly  Cibber,  Edward 
Moore,  Edward  Young  and  Aaron 
Hill.  This  is  a  volume  that  draws 
together  and  confirms  with  additional 
evidence  ideas  that  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  some  measure  of  general 
acceptance.  On  the  same  subject 
Konigsberg  also  contributes  ‘The 
Dramatic  Background  of  Richard¬ 
son’s  Plots  and  Characters’  ( PMLA ). 

The  most  substantial  critical  article 
on  Richardson  this  year  is  Gillian 
Beer’s  ‘Richardson,  Milton  and  the 
Status  of  Evil’  (RES).  This  shows  how 
the  ‘intensity  of  Richardson’s  psycho¬ 
religious  penetration,  and  the  degree 
to  which  he  could  carry  his  readers 
along  with  his  meaning  depend,  to  a 
significant  extent,  on  the  presence  of 
Milton  within  his  work — a  presence 
invoked  by  parallelisms  and  echoes 
and  always  assumed  as  part  of  the 
moral  and  artistic  nature  of  his 
world’.  T.  C.  Duncan  Eaves  and  Ben 
D.  Kimpel  contribute  another  long 
article  on  ‘The  Composition  of 
Clarissa  and  Its  Revision  Before 
Publication’  (PMLA).  The  evidence 
shows  that  Richardson  ‘was  not 
merely  an  unconscious  artist,  that  he 
thought  earnestly  about  what  he  was 
doing,  and  worked  hard  to  get  the 
book  into  the  form  he  wanted’,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  length  and  giving  clearer 
definition  to  the  characters.  But,  al¬ 
though  Richardson  asked  many 
people  for  advice  during  composition, 
he  rarely  altered  his  plan  in  response 
to  suggestions.  ‘His  own  feelings  gave 
him  the  best  advice  about  what  his 

62  Samuel  Richardson  and  the  Dramatic 
Novel,  by  Ira  Konigsberg.  Kentucky  U.P. 
pp.  142.  $6.95. 
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characters  should  feel,  say,  and  do, 
and  unconsciously  he  must  have 
known  it.’ 

Donald  L.  Ball’s  ‘ Pamela  II:  A 
Primary  Link  in  Richardson’s  De¬ 
velopment  as  a  Novelist’  (MP)  dis¬ 
cusses  in  detail  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  Richardson  developed  his 
narrative,  characterization,  and  epis¬ 
tolary  techniques  in  Pamela  II,  in 
ways  that  were  later  of  great  value 
to  him.  Pamela  II,  although  itself 
more  of  a  conduct-book  than  a  novel, 
should  therefore  be  seen  as  a  primary 
link  in  his  development  as  a  novelist. 
‘Pamela’s  Clothes’  (ELH),  by  Carey 
McIntosh,  discusses  clothes  sym¬ 
bolism  with  some  reference  to  Clarissa 
and  Grandison,  as  well  as  Pamela, 
while  A.  M.  Kearney  and  Douglas 
Brooks  engage,  in  ‘ Pamela  and 
Joseph  Andrews'  (EIC),  in  a  brief 
controversy  occasioned  by  an  article 
by  Douglas  Brooks  noticed  last  year 
(YW xlviii.  273). 

Robert  C.  Pierson’s  ‘The  Revisions 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison’  (SB)  pro¬ 
vides  a  substantial  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  bibliography  of 
Richardson’s  last  novel.  Leslie  E. 
Van  Marter’s  ‘Whole  or  Part:  A 
Problem  in  the  Philosophy  of  Art  and 
Criticism’  (BiiR)  is  an  article  on 
aesthetics  which  contains  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  Richardson. 

Several  biographical  articles  may 
be  grouped  together.  T.  C.  Duncan 
Eaves  and  Ben  D.  Kimpel  draw  on 
details  taken  from  the  land-tax 
records  of  the  City  of  London  in  dis¬ 
cussing  ‘Samuel  Richardson  and  His 
Family  Circle’  (N&Q).  The  same 
authors  supply  ‘Two  Notes  on 
Samuel  Richardson:  Richardson’s 
Chapel  Rules;  the  Printer  of  the 
Daily  Journal'  (Library),  and  also 
write  on  ‘Richardson’s  Connexion 
with  Sir  William  Harrington'  (PLL), 
a  discussion  of  the  revisions  that 
Richardson  made  for  a  novel  by  Anna 
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Meade  which  show  his  ‘conscious 
attention  to  his  craft’.  Roy  E.  Cain 
and  William  C.  Slattery  write  on 
‘Richardson’s  Role  in  an  Attack  on 
Hume  and  Bolingbroke’  ( PLL ).  They 
show  that  Richardson  took  steps  to 
modify  the  harshness  of  an  attack  on 
Hume  and  Bolingbroke  in  a  pamphlet 
by  Peter  Peckard.  Joseph  W.  Reed, 
Jr.’s  ‘A  New  Samuel  Richardson 
Manuscript’  {YU LG)  prints,  with  an 
Introduction,  a  document  concerning 
the  settlement  of  a  marriage  portion 
upon  Richardson’s  eldest  surviving 
daughter,  Mary,  to  Philip  Ditcher, 
a  Bath  surgeon. 

Finally,  on  Richardson,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Austin  Dobson’s  ‘English 
Men  of  Letters’  volume  on  Samuel 
Richardson  has  been  reprinted  by  the 
Gale  Research  Company.63 

Fielding,  in  common  with  other 
writers  of  his  age,  was  continuously 
aware  that  language  is  a  debased 
instrument.  In  Henry  Fielding  and  the 
Language  of  Irony, 64  Glenn  W.  Hat¬ 
field  shows  how  the  novelist’s  concern 
had  a  serious  philosophical  basis  in 
the  linguistic  theories  of  John  Locke. 
‘From  Locke,  Fielding  took  a  method 
and  terminology  of  linguistic  criti¬ 
cism,  but  his  interest  in  the  problems 
of  communication  was  not,  like 
Locke’s,  epistemological  so  much  as 
social  and  moral,  and  his  sense  of  the 
corruption  of  words  was  deeply 
rooted  in  his  own  experience  of  the 
language  and  society  of  his  day.’ 
Fielding  was  preoccupied  with  ‘se¬ 
mantic  instability  in  the  language  of 
the  present,  particularly  as  it  affected 
the  great  ethical  and  spiritual  abstrac¬ 
tions:  he  was  sensitive  to  the  power 
of  popular  usage,  and  he  distrusted 

63  Samuel  Richardson,  by  Austin  Dobson. 
(The  Gale  Library  of  Lives  and  Letters: 
British  Writers  Series.)  Gale  Research  Co. 
pp.  v+214.  $7.80. 

64  Henry  Fielding  and  the  Language  of 
Irony,  by  Glenn  W.  Hatfield.  Chicago  U.P. 
pp.  xi+224.  61s.  6d. 


authoritative  programmes  of  reform’. 
The  language  of  irony  was  valuable 
because  it  provided  a  vehicle  both  for 
exposing  the  corruptions  of  words, 
and  rescuing  them  from  the  debased 
condition  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
Hatfield’s  theoretical  chapters,  which 
assemble  a  good  deal  of  material  with 
economy  and  clarity,  are  followed 
by  three  chapters  in  which  the  ironical 
techniques  of  the  novels  are  studied, 
and  in  particular  Fielding’s  use  of 
such  words  as  ‘charity’  and  ‘prudence’ 
reconsidered.  This  is  a  modestly  pre¬ 
sented,  but  clear  and  useful  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

Unfortunately  no  copy  of  Robert 
Alter’s  Fielding  and  the  Nature  of  the 
Novel 65  has  been  available,  but  it  has 
been  highly  recommended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  novelist,  and  it 
will  be  reviewed  next  year.  C.  J. 
Rawson’s  Henry  Fielding, 66  in  the 
‘Profiles  in  Literature’  series,  con¬ 
tains  extracts  chosen  mainly  from  the 
novels,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  also  from 
journals  and  pamphlets,  to  illustrate 
some  of  Fielding’s  main  themes,  pre¬ 
occupations  and  techniques.  There 
are  sections,  for  example,  on  ‘irony’, 
‘dialogue’,  ‘professions  and  codes’, 
‘benevolence  and  love’,  together  with 
a  general  introduction,  commentary, 
notes  and  bibliography.  As  a  source 
book  it  is  useful,  though  many  readers 
will  have  doubts  about  the  series  as  a 
whole. 

‘The  Framework  of  Shamela' 
(ELH),  by  Eric  Rothstein,  considers 
some  political  and  religious  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  prefatory  material  to 
Shamela,  and  demonstrates  a  greater 
complexity  of  organization  in  this 
skit  than  is  usually  discerned  in  it. 

65  Fielding  and  the  Nature  of  the  Novel,  by 
Robert  Alter.  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  x+211. 
$5.95. 

66  Henry  Fielding,  by  C.  J.  Rawson.  (The 
Profiles  in  Literature  Series.)  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xiv+162.  18s.  Paperback 
95.  6 d. 
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Leon  Y.  Driskell  writes  on  ‘Inter¬ 
polated  Tales  in  Joseph  Andrews  and 
Don  Quixote :  The  Dramatic  Method 
as  Instruction’  (SAB),  while  Douglas 
Brooks  provides  further  critical  jus¬ 
tification  for  Fielding’s  inclusion  of 
‘The  Unfortunate  Jilt’  and  ‘The 
History  of  Two  Friends’  in  ‘The  Inter¬ 
polated  Tales  in  Joseph  Andrews 
Again’  (MP).  Douglas  Brooks  writes 
also  on  ‘Abraham  Adams  and  Parson 
Trulliber:  The  Meaning  of  Joseph 
Andrews,  Book  II,  Chapter  14’ 
(MLR).  He  explores  the  relationship 
between  Joseph  Andrews  and  its 
Homeric  source  by  a  detailed  study  of 
the  Trulliber  episode  which  is  seen  as 
a  version  of  Odysseus’s  visit  to  the 
swineherd  Eumaeus,  supported  to 
some  extent  by  references  to  the 
Circe  episode. 

John  Preston’s  ‘Plot  as  Irony:  The 
Reader’s  Role  in  Tom  Jones’’  (ELH) 
shows  that  Fielding  handles  his  plot 
in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  is  never 
quite  ignorant,  nor  yet  entirely 
omniscient.  ‘In  this  way  the  book 
leads  us  to  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  of  comedy:  it  simul¬ 
taneously  confuses  and  enlightens, 
it  produces  both  question  and  answer, 
doubt  and  reassurance.’  ‘Fielding’s 
Digressive-Parodic  Artistry:  Tom 
Jones  and  The  Man  of  the  Hill’ 
(TSLL),  by  Manuel  Schonhorn, 
argues  that  the  Man  of  the  Hill’s 
autobiographical  account,  while 
similar  to  the  presented  facts  of  Tom 
Jones’s  career,  none  the  less  reveals 
to  us  its  obvious  divergence  from  the 
subsequent  motivation  of  Fielding’s 
good-natured  hero.  Moreover,  the 
confrontation  at  this  mid-point  in  the 
novel  parallels,  though  in  a  parodic 
form,  a  father-son  sequence  at  the 
pivotal  point  in  the  Aeneid,  that  is 
the  meeting  of  Aeneas  and  Anchises 
in  Book  VI.  Martin  C.  Battestin’s 
‘Fielding’s  Definition  of  Wisdom: 
Some  Functions  of  Ambiguity  and 


Emblem  in  Tom  Jones’  (ELH)  is  a 
study  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
‘prudence’  and  its  embodiment  in  the 
novel;  Frederick  W.  Hilles’s  ‘Art  and 
Artifice  in  Tom  Jones’  (Butt  Essays) 
presents  an  analysis  of  the  book’s 
structure;  while  ‘The  Return  to 
Paradise  Hall:  An  Essay  on  Tom 
Jones’  (SAQ),  by  William  W.  Combs, 
is  a  general  account  of  the  themes. 
‘Education  and  Nature  in  Tom  Jones 
and  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel’ 
(MLR),  by  P.  D.  Edwards,  discusses 
why  two  novels  which  start  with  the 
same  assumption  (‘that  the  closer  a 
man  remains  to  his  natural  state,  the 
better  a  man  he  will  be’)  reach  such 
radically  different  conclusions. 

Writing  on  ‘Fielding  and  the  Irony 
of  Form’  (ECS),  Sheridan  Baker 
argues  that,  whereas  in  Joseph 
Andrews  the  development  depends  on 
a  simple  succession  of  episodes,  the 
structure  of  Tom  Jones  derives  from 
‘the  formal  outline  of  dramatic 
comedy’.  The  effect  of  Joseph  Andrews 
is  to  produce  ‘jubilation’,  but  we 
leave  Tom  Jones  with  ‘an  ironic  per¬ 
ception  of  life,  which  the  structure, 
by  suavely  ordering  the  abrasions,  has 
taught  us  to  master  with  a  balancing 
and  ordering  irony’. 

‘Fielding’s  Amelia:  Private  Virtue 
and  Public  Good’  (TSLL),  by  Cynthia 
G.  Wolff,  sees  Amelia  as  the  logical 
culmination  of  Fielding’s  efforts  both 
as  a  novelist  and  as  a  man  of  law,  for 
the  same  moral  concerns  were  funda¬ 
mental  to  both  occupations.  The 
problem  that  the  book  treats  is  that  of 
the  essentially  good  and  innocent 
person  in  a  corrupt  society,  and  this  is 
explicitly  dealt  with  in  various  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  law.  But  the  book  is  not 
a  confident  exposition  of  workable 
solutions;  rather  it  is  the  last  poignant 
expression  of  Fielding’s  desire  to 
restore  goodness  and  order  to  society. 

In  ‘Henry  Fielding’s  Son  By  His 
First  Wife’  (N&Q)  T.  C.  Duncan 
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Eaves  and  Ben  D.  Kimpel  adduce 
evidence,  that,  in  addition  to  his  two 
daughters,  Fielding  had  a  son  called 
Henry  who  died  aged  eight  in  1750. 
Hugh  Amory  provides  ‘A  Preliminary 
Census  of  Henry  Fielding’s  Legal 
Manuscripts  \PBSA). 

Finally,  on  Fielding,  there  is  to  be 
noted  a  collection  of  Twentieth- 
Century  Interpretations  of  ‘Tom 
Jones’,  edited  by  Martin  C.  Battestin, 
a  useful  volume  which  includes  essays 
by  F.  R.  Leavis,  William  Empson,  R. 
S.  Crane,  Wayne  Booth  and  Robert 
Alter.67 

Gardner  D.  Stout,  Jr.’s,  edition  of 
A  Sentimental  Journey,  which  was 
listed  last  year,  has  now  been  re¬ 
ceived.68  It  is  a  handsomely  produced 
volume  which  bears  its  learning  with 
more  than  usual  elegance.  The  text  is 
that  of  the  first  edition,  but  there  is  a 
collation  with  extant  manuscripts 
which  fully  illustrates  Sterne’s  care 
in  revising  his  text.  The  notes  are  both 
full  and  helpful  in  relating  A  Senti¬ 
mental  Journey  to  Sterne’s  other 
writings,  and  in  providing  explana¬ 
tions  of  literary  and  historical  refer¬ 
ences.  The  Introduction  traces  the 
development  of  Sterne’s  interest  in 
writing  a  travel  book,  considers 
changing  critical  attitudes  to  the  story 
since  its  publication,  and  discusses 
the  nature  of  its  comedy.  The  ‘travels 
are  presided  over  by  the  spirit  of 
comedy  which  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
charity  and  can  understand,  and 
love,  the  form  of  the  world  the 
intellect  cannot  comprehend — “the 
comic  shape  of  the  cosmos  itself”’. 
This  edition  is  likely  to  remain  stan¬ 
dard  for  many  years. 

A  Sentimental  Journey  has  also 

67  Twentieth-Century  Interpretations  of 
‘Tom  Jones’,  ed.  by  Martin  C.  Battestin. 
Prentice-Hall.  Inc.  pp.  119.  $1.25.  13s. 

68  A  Sentimental  Journey  Through  France 
and  Italy  by  Mr  Yorick,  ed.  by  Gardner  D. 
Stout,  Jr.  California  U.P.  pp.  xvii+377. 
$10.  95s. 


been  added  to  the  ‘Oxford  English 
Novels’  series  in  an  edition  by  Ian 
Jack.69  There  is  a  brief  introduction 
and  notes,  but  the  volume  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  particularly  by  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  an  early  and  generally  inacces¬ 
sible  work  by  Sterne,  A  Political 
Romance,  Based  on  an  ecclesiastical 
dispute  in  York,  and  published  in 
1758,  this  short  work  shows  the 
influence  of  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  on 
Sterne,  and  it  is  important  in  open¬ 
ing  the  major  phase  of  his  literary 
career.  It  is  a  satisfying  piece  of  pub¬ 
lishing  enterprise  that  A  Political 
Romance  should  be  included  in  this 
edition. 

Marvin  K.  Singleton  has  two 
articles  on  Sterne.  ‘Trismegistic  Tenor 
and  Vehicle  in  Sterne’s  Tristram 
Shandy’  ( PLL )  argues  that  the  most 
pervasive  single  source  for  the  novel 
is  ‘the  apocryphal  Greek  and  Latin 
Trismegistic  (or  “Hermetic”)  litera¬ 
ture’.  As  a  result,  it  is  suggested, 
Tristram  Shandy  increasingly  appears 
more  of  an  ideological  companion  of 
A  Sentimental  Journey,  the  Sermons, 
and  others  of  Sterne’s  writings.  The 
argument  is  continued  in  ‘Deduced 
Knowledge  as  Shandean  Nub:  Para- 
celsian  Hermetic  as  Metaphoric 
Bridge  in  Tristram  Shandy ’  ( ZAA ). 
Robert  Alter’s  ‘ Tristram  Shandy  and 
the  Game  of  Love’  ( ASch )  is  a  general 
interpretative  essay:  it  shows  how 
Sterne’s  apparently  playful  handling 
of  sexual  ideas  and  images  expresses 
his  view  of  man  as  a  creature  whose 
power  to  control  life  is  constantly 
frustrated,  as  he  flounders  ‘in  a  world 
of  unmanageable  and  erratic  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  continually  thwart 
him’.  ‘The  Birth  of  Tristram  Shandy: 
Sterne  and  Dr.  Burton’  by  Arthur  H. 

69  A  Sentimental  Journey  Through  France 
and  Italy  to  which  are  added  The  Journal  to 
Eliza  and  A  Political  Romance,  ed.  with 
Introductions  by  Ian  Jack.  (Oxford  English 
Novels  Series.)  O.U.P.  pp.  xxvi  +  241.  30s. 
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Cash,70  is  about  Dr.  John  Burton, 
the  original  of  Dr.  Slop,  and  his 
obstetrical  theories.  It  includes  some 
illustrations  of  ingenious  obstetrical 
instruments. 

Sterne  was  undoubtedly  fascinated 
by  the  theatre  and  interested  in  acting 
styles,  but  Lodwick  Hartley  argues, 
in  ‘Lawrence  Sterne  and  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth-Century  Stage’  ( PLL ),  that 
one  should  not  overestimate  the 
dramatic  qualities  of  his  writing. 
Later  attempts  to  adapt  parts  of 
Tristram  Shandy  for  the  stage 
show  that  there  was  a  considerable 
difficulty  in  reducing  ‘an  intricately 
textured  masterpiece  to  theatrical 
terms’.  Jack  F.  Stewart’s  ‘Romantic 
Theories  of  Humour  Relating  to 
Sterne’  ( Personalist )  studies  the  ideas 
on  humour  presented  by  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt,  Hunt  and  Carlyle,  especially 
in  their  relation  to  Sterne.  These 
critics  analyse  the  controlling  idea  of 
incongruity  into  its  various  forms, 
but  ‘in  accord  with  taste  and  training 
they  do  not  systematize,  but 
appreciate  humour  spontaneously  for 
its  freedom — the  freshness  with  which 
it  breaks  through  molds  of  com¬ 
placency  and  convention;  its  energy  of 
surprise  and  delight;  and  its  geniality, 
arousing  in  the  reader  a  warm  sense 
of  community  with  his  kind’. 

‘Yorick  and  His  Flock:  A  New 
Sterne  Letter’  ( TLS ),  by  Kenneth 
Monkman  and  James  Diggle,  reprints 
a  letter  which  throws  some  light  on 
Sterne’s  relationship  with  his  parish¬ 
ioners.  G.  S.  Rousseau  writes  on 
‘Harvard’s  Holdings  on  Lawrence 
Sterne’  ( HLB ),  and  Lodwick  Hartley 
contributes  ‘The  Eustace-Sterne  Cor¬ 
respondence:  A  Note  on  Sterne’s 
Reputation  in  America’  ( ELN ).  Keith 
Stewart  provides  a  note  on  terms  for 
‘nakedness’  in  ‘“Birthday  Suit”, 
“Birthday  Clothes”,  and  Sterne’ 
(N&Q). 

70  See  Note  1. 


Finally,  there  is  to  be  noted  the 
appearance  of  a  selection  of  essays 
on  Sterne  in  the  ‘Twentieth-Century 
Views’  series:  Lawrence  Sterne:  A 
Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  edited 
by  John  Traugott.71 

There  is  relatively  little  to  record 
on  Smollett  this  year.  ‘Tobias  Smollett 
and  The  Orientalist’  (N&Q),  by  J. 
Harry  Wolf,  argues  that  The  Orien¬ 
talist,  which  has  been  doubtfully 
attributed  to  Smollett,  contains  one 
story  which,  on  internal  evidence, 
seems  likely  to  be  by  the  novelist. 
This  is  Igluka  and  Sibbersik:  A  Green¬ 
land  Tale.  John  D.  Short’s  ‘Smollett 
v.  Armstrong:  An  Ascription  of  The 
Tears  of  Scotland  by  Dr.  Charles 
Burney’  (N&Q)  discusses  a  problem 
of  attribution,  but  concludes  that  the 
work  is  probably  Smollett’s.  Tuvia 
Bloch  argues,  in  ‘Smollett  and  the 
Jewish  Naturalization  Bill  of  1753’ 
(AN&Q)  that,  despite  the  sympathetic 
portrait  of  Joshua  Menasseh  in 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  there  is 
little  evidence  that  Smollett  had  any 
genuinely  humanitarian  feelings  to¬ 
wards  the  Jews.  In  ‘Smollett  and 
Johnson,  Never  Cater-Cousins’  (MP), 
Lewis  M.  Knapp  surveys  the  rather 
meagre  evidence  of  the  relationship 
between  the  two  men.  ‘Smollett  and 
the  Sackville  Controversy’  (NM), 
by  Philip  J.  Klukoff,  considers  Smol¬ 
lett’s  part  in  reviewing  scurrilous 
pamphleteering  attacks  on  Sackville, 
who  had  been  accused  of  treason  and 
cowardice  at  the  Battle  of  Minden. 
Also  to  be  noted  are:  John  F.  Sena’s 
‘Smollett’s  Persona  and  the  Melan¬ 
cholic  Traveler:  An  Hypothesis’ 
(ECS),  and  F.  Felsenstein’s  ‘A  Note 
on  Smollett’s  Travels'  (N&Q)  which 
comments  on  Damian  Grant’s  article 
‘Unpublished  Additions  to  Smollett’s 

71  Lawrence  Sterne:  A  Collection  of  Critical 
Essays,  ed.  by  John  Traugott.  (Twentieth- 
Century  Views  Series.)  Prentice-Hall.  Inc. 
pp.  viii+ 183.  $1.95. 
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Travels'  (see  YW  XLVIII,  275). 
Finally,  The  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker  has  been  added  to  the  admir¬ 
able  ‘Riverside  Series’  in  an  edition 
by  Andre  Parreaux  which  includes  an 
Introduction,  notes  and  some  useful 
maps.72 

Writing  on  ‘Satiric  Intent  in  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield’  ( SSF ),  Richard 
J.  Jaarsma  argues  that  Goldsmith’s 
novel  is  a  triple  satire  on  the  ideal  of 
rural  innocence,  the  sentimental 
novel,  and  the  belief  in  the  innate 
goodness  and  innocence  of  man. 
‘Treated  as  a  satire  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  reveals  a  countless  series 
of  dimensions  not  otherwise  discover¬ 
able.’ 

There  is  no  criticism  of  Mackenzie 
to  report  this  year,  but  his  Letters  to 
Elizabeth  Rose  of  Kilravock  have  been 
pleasantly  edited  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  notes  by  Horst  W.  Dre- 
scher.73 

Some  general  articles  on  the  novel 
may  be  grouped  together.  Keith 
Stewart’s  ‘History,  Poetry  and  the 
Terms  of  Fiction  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century’  ( MP )  is  an  interesting  paper 
which  argues  that,  whereas  distinc¬ 
tions  of  a  conventional  kind  between 
history  and  fiction  seem  to  have  per¬ 
sisted  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  distinctions  became 
blurred  in  the  later  half  of  the  period. 
A.  P.  Burton  writes  on  ‘Cervantes 
the  Man  Seen  Through  English  Eyes 
in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries’  ( Bulletin  of  Hispanic 
Studies ).  The  article  is  a  copiously 
illustrated  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Cervantes’s  reputation  in 
England,  a  matter  of  obvious  import- 

72  The  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker,  ed. 
by  Andre  Parreaux.  (Riverside  Editions,  B. 
67.)  Houghton  Mifflin,  pp.  xxxvii  +  346. 
$1.75. 

73  Letters  to  Elizabeth  Rose  of  Kilravock, 
by  Henry  Mackenzie,  ed.  by  Horst  W. 
Drescher.  Verlag  Aschendorff:  Munster 
(1967).  pp.  xxiv+266. 


ance  to  anyone  concerned  with  his 
influence  on  the  English  novel.  In 
‘The  Rural  Ideal  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Fiction’  ( SEL ),  Jeffrey  L. 
Duncan  argues  that,  despite  differ¬ 
ences  of  emphasis,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Goldsmith  and  Sterne  ‘depict  a  re¬ 
markably  parallel  traditional  ideal  of 
agrarian  life  which  is  ultimately 
symbolic  of  certain  moral  values’ 
which  are  opposed  to  the  values  of 
Richardson  and  Defoe.  Turning  to  a 
little-worked  field,  Benjamin  Boyce’s 
‘English  Short  Fiction  in  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century:  A  Preliminary  View’ 
(SSF)  categorizes  some  types  (for 
example,  the  developed  character- 
sketch,  the  oriental  tale,  humorous 
tales  of  passion,  Shandean  fragments), 
and  discusses  some  ‘questions  of 
purpose,  mode  and  technique’.  In 
‘Serious  Reflections  on  The  Rise 
of  the  Novel ’  (Novel),  Ian  Watt  con¬ 
siders  the  reception  of  his  book  by 
reviewers,  and  suggests  some  modi¬ 
fications  of  approach  and  emphasis 
that  would  now  seem  to  him  desir¬ 
able. 

There  are  two  or  three  items  to 
report  on  the  Gothic  novelists.  In 
‘The  Experience  of  Character  in  the 
English  Gothic  Novel’,74  Francis 
Hart  suggests  that  the  Gothic  novel 
should  be  regarded  as  a  naturalizing 
of  myth  and  romance  rather  than  a 
flight  from  reality.  However  much  the 
later  Enlightenment  theorists  of  fiction 
differed,  they  agreed  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  mimetic  character  protrayal. 
Our  own  concern  with  symbolic 
character  should  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  this.  Robert  R.  Gemmett 
writes,  in  ‘The  Composition  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Beckford’s  Biographical  Mem¬ 
oirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters'  (PQ) 
that,  ‘although  Beckford  may  have 

74  In  Experience  in  the  Novel:  Selected 
Papers  from  the  English  Institute,  ed.  with  a 
Foreword  by  R.  H.  Pearce.  Columbia  U.P. 
pp.  vii+ 171.  $5.50. 
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begun  writing  this  satirical  piece  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  did  not  com¬ 
plete  it  until  he  was  nineteen’.  Two 
Gothic  novels  have  been  added  to  the 
‘Oxford  English  Novels’  series.  Clara 
Reeve’s  The  Old  English  Baron  has 
been  edited  by  James  Trainer,75  and 
Ann  Radcliffe’s  The  Italian  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Garber.76 

It  may  be  noted  that  Fanny  Bur¬ 
ney’s  Evelina  has  appeared  in  the 

75  The  Old  English  Baron,  by  Clara  Reeve, 
ed.  with  an  Introduction  by  James  Trainer. 
(Oxford  English  Novels  Series.)  O.U.P.  pp. 
xxii+154.  21s.  S3. 40. 

76  The  Italian,  by  Ann  Radcliffe,  ed.  with 
an  Introduction  by  Frederick  Garber. 
(Oxford  English  Novels  Series.)  O.U.P. 
pp.  xv+419.  25j.  $5.50. 
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same  series  in  an  edition  by  Edward 
A.  Bloom.77 

Finally,  it  is  pleasant  to  welcome 
the  appearance  of  A.  D.  McKillop’s 
The  Early  Masters  of  English  Fiction 
in  paperback.78  First  published  in 
1956,  this  volume  remains  the  best 
general  study  of  the  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  novel,  despite  the  great  quantity 
of  specialist  criticism  that  has  been 
published  over  the  past  decade. 

77  Evelina :  or,  The  History  of  a  Young 
Lady’s  Entrance  Into  the  World,  by  Frances 
Burney,  ed.  with  an  Introduction  by  Edward 
A.  Bloom.  (Oxford  English  Novels  Series.) 
O.U.P.  pp.  xliv+436.  30s.  $4.80. 

78  The  Early  Masters  of  English  Fiction,  by 
Alan  Dugald  McKillop.  Kansas  U.P.  pp. 
233.  25j. 
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This  chapter  comprises  the  following 
sections:  1.  Social  and  Intellectual 
Background;  2.  Poetry  and  Drama; 
3.  Novels  and  Novelists;  4.  Selected 
Prose  Writers.  Of  these  the  first  two 
are  by  P.  M.  Yarker,  and  the  last 
two  by  J.  A.  V.  Chappie. 

The  main  bibliographical  aids  for 
the  period  are  the  Victorian  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  in  the  June  issue  of  VS  and 
the  Bibliography  of  the  Romantic 
Movement  published  as  a  supplement 
to  the  September  issue  of  ELN ;  also 
relevant  is  the  Bibliography  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature,  1660-1800,  in  the 
July  issue  of  PQ. 

1.  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL 
BACKGROUND 

In  1835  Margaret  Hazlitt  began  an 
account  of  her  early  family  life  for 
the  entertainment  and  edification  of 
her  nephew  William  Hazlitt,  son  of 
the  essayist.  In  the  event  he  never  saw 
the  manuscript  which  was  lost  until 
1884,  when  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  found 
it,  and  drew  on  it  for  his  Four  Genera¬ 
tions  of  a  Literary  Family  (1897).  It 
eventually  found  its  way  to  America, 
and  has  now  been  published  in  a  fully 
annotated  edition  by  Ernest  J. 
Moyne.1  The  book  is  of  relevance 
not  so  much  to  the  study  of  William 
Hazlitt  the  essayist  as  to  that  of 
social  conditions  in  America  and 

1  The  Journal  of  Margaret  Hazlitt.  Recol¬ 
lections  of  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  ed. 
by  Ernest  J.  Moyne.  Kansas  U.P.  pp.  iv  + 
195.435. 


England  (and  on  passage  between 
them)  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  For 
with  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1837 
Margaret  lost  interest  in  the  work, 
which  accordingly  tails  off  soon  after 
the  family  settled  in  Wem,  when 
William  was  only  nine.  The  later 
years  are  chronicled  only  briefly. 

A  collection  of  critical  essays  and 
excerpts  from  the  Romantic  period 
has  been  edited  by  R.  A.  Foakes.2 
In  addition  to  the  familiar  English 
passages  an  excerpt  from  A.  W.  Schle- 
gel’s  lecture  on  ‘Dramatic  Art  and 
Literature’  is  included,  as  well  as  an 
Appendix  giving  a  passage  from 
Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  A 
short  note  precedes  each  extract, 
and  there  is  a  brief  introduction  em¬ 
phasizing  the  individuality  of  the 
authors. 

De  Quincey’s  reputation  as  a  prose 
writer  has  largely  eclipsed  what  might 
have  been  a  notable  one  as  a  critic, 
and  his  achievements  in  this  field  are 
not  so  well  known  as  they  might  be. 
A  scholarly  edition  of  his  essays  in 
Blackwood’s  and  Tail’s  on  ‘Rhetoric’, 
‘Style’,  ‘Language’,  ‘Conversation’, 
and  ‘Greek  Literature’,  by  Frederick 
Barwick,3  is  therefore  welcome.  The 
notes  are  very  full,  and  the  lengthy 
introduction  traces  De  Quincey’s 
indebtedness  to  the  Scottish  school, 

2  Romantic  Criticism,  1800-1850,  ed.  by 
R.  A.  Foakes.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  224. 
Paperback  12  s.  6 d. 

3  Selected  Essays  on  Rhetoric,  by  Thomas 
De  Quincey,  ed.  by  Frederick  Barwick. 
Southern  Illinois  U.P.  pp.  xlviii  +  352.  $7.00. 
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to  the  Greeks,  to  seventeenth-century 
writers,  and  to  Schiller. 

Another  of  De  Quincey's  activities 
is  discussed  by  Alethea  Hayter  in 
Opium  and  the  Romantic  Imagination ,4 
This  subject  has  often  been  con¬ 
sidered,  notably  by  M.  H.  Abrams 
in  The  Milk  of  Paradise  (1934)  and 
Elizabeth  Schneider  in  Coleridge, 
Opium,  and  Kubla  Khan  (1953.  YW 
xxxv.  182),  but  the  present  study  is 
more  broadly  based,  extending  to 
writers  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  examining  other  implica¬ 
tions  besides  the  literary  aspect.  In  all 
this  De  Quincey  is  an  invaluable, 
indeed  the  only  true  witness,  for  he 
alone  made  a  systematic  study  of  his 
reactions  to  the  drug.  The  book  is  in 
three  main  parts,  of  which  the  third, 
‘Practice’,  is  the  longest  and  most 
important,  dealing  with  the  ascertain¬ 
able  effects  of  the  drug  on  imaginative 
writing.  Crabbe,  ‘the  most  unexpected 
of  all  opium-addict  writers’,  wrote 
three  dream-poems,  but  he  purposely 
renounced  the  use  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  dream-images  in  the  Tales 
and  other  works,  though  he  did 
include  much  dream  material.  Cole¬ 
ridge  did  not  become  addicted  until 
his  severe  illness  in  the  winter  of 
1800-1.  Although  he  eventually  took 
regularly  prodigious  quantities  of  the 
drug,  and  suffered  accordingly  from 
a  sense  of  guilt,  it  was  never  his  great 
preoccupation  as  it  was  De  Quincey’s. 
Opium  was  ‘a  symptom,  not  a  cause, 
of  Coleridge’s  tragedy’.  Wilkie  Collins 
possibly  acquired  the  habit  indirectly 
from  Coleridge,  and  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son  stood  in  a  similar  relationship  to 
De  Quincey.  The  most  doubtful 
speculation  in  the  book  concerns 
Keats.  The  author’s  main  thesis, 
however,  is  to  insist  that  ‘opium 
works  on  what  is  already  there  in  a 

4  Opium  and  the  Romantic  Imagination, 
by  Alethea  Hayter.  Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  388. 
50j. 
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man’s  mind’,  so  that  in  the  literary 
sense  the  final  result  was  largely 
negative,  except  in  the  case  of  De 
Quincey,  who  deliberately  exploited 
his  addiction  in  his  writing. 

Described  as  ‘complementary  to, 
and  an  extension  of’  his  The  Making 
of  Victorian  England  ( YW  xliii.  227), 
G.  Kitson  Clark’s  An  Expanding 
Society5  began  as  a  series  of  lectures 
given  in  Melbourne,  and  concerns 
the  dissemination  of  British  ideas 
throughout  the  world  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Of  particular 
interest  here  is  a  chapter  on  ‘Roman¬ 
ticism’,  which,  in  the  context,  is  con¬ 
cerned  not  with  the  nature  and  origins 
of  the  movement  but  with  its  effects, 
and  particularly  the  general  and 
popular  reactions  to  it  in  England. 
‘It  is  more  important  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand  what  they  felt  than  to  subject 
what  they  said  to  accurate,  and  no 
doubt  destructive  ,  verbal  analysis,’ 
says  Clark.  Thus,  although  critics  do 
not  regard  the  drama  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  as  very  interesting, 
the  contemporary  audiences  were 
enthralled  by  it,  and  it  is  important 
to  the  historian  to  know  why.  Emo¬ 
tionalism  was  the  keynote,  says 
Clark,  not  only  to  the  poetry  and 
drama,  but  to  politics  and  religion 
as  well.  He  quotes  Newman’s  caveat 
against  seeking  emotion  for  its  own 
sake:  ‘they  rather  aim  at  experience 
within,  than  at  Him  who  is  without’. 
But  as  a  constitutional  historian 
Clark’s  interest  lies  elsewhere:  ‘the 
most  important  legacy  of  romanti¬ 
cism  to  the  modern  world  lies  in  the 
field  of  politics’,  he  says,  referring  to 
the  growth  of  nationalism.  The  book 
ends  with  a  review  of  the  effects  of 
nineteenth-century  ideas  on  ‘the 
modern  State’.  Two  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  Historical  Association  concern 

5  An  Expanding  Society.  Britain  1830-1900, 
by  G.  Kitson  Clark.  C.U.P.  and  Melbourne 
U.P.  pp.  v+188.  30j. 
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different  aspects  of  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  history.  The  first6  deals  with 
electoral  reform,  and  the  second7  is 
a  short  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
William  Stubbs  (1825-1901),  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Oxford  from  1866  to  1884. 

Electoral  reform  also  occupies  a 
chapter  of  Victorian  Minds  by  Ger¬ 
trude  Himmelfarb,8  whose  book  on 
Darwinism  (YW  xl.  118)  was  notable 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  it 
examined  the  subject.  The  new  book 
shares  this  quality,  but  its  wider  scope 
means  that  thoroughness  takes  the 
form  of  attention  to  less  prominent 
aspects,  though  neither  Bentham’s 
Panopticon  nor  Malthus’s  Essay,  with 
discussions  of  which  the  book  opens, 
fit  the  category,  perhaps.  However,  a 
chapter  on  ‘The  Other  John  Stuart 
Mill’  stresses  his  ‘Coleridgean  Con¬ 
servatism’,  surely  a  neglected  aspect 
of  his  thought.  Acton,  Leslie  Stephen, 
and  J.  A.  Froude  are  selected  to 
represent  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
age;  and  a  chapter  on  John  Buchan, 
of  all  people,  holds,  perhaps,  the  key 
to  the  rest.  For  the  author  argues  that 
his  prodigious  literary  output,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  other  activities, 
‘could  only  be  attained  if  one  wrote 
not  merely  as  one  spoke,  but  also 
what  one  spoke’.  In  other  words,  the 
Victorians  lived  in  a  cultural  tradition 
sufficiently  alive  to  make  such  spon¬ 
taneous  utterance  possible.  The  latter 
part  of  the  book  is  more  general,  with 
discussions  of  Methodism,  religious 
doubt,  and  ‘social  Darwinism’. 

A  little  more  uneven  is  another 
general  study  of  the  Victorian  period 

6  The  Reformed  Electoral  System  in  Great 
Britain,  1832-1914,  by  H.  J.  Hanham.  The 
Historical  Association,  pp.  20.  35.  6 d. 

7  William  Stubbs,  by  J.  C.  Edwards.  The 
Historical  Association,  pp.  19.  5s. 

8  Victorian  Minds.  Essays  on  Nineteenth- 

Century  Intellectuals,  by  Gertrude  Himmel¬ 
farb.  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.  pp.  xiii  +  397. 
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by  Raymond  Chapman.9  It  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  series  designed  to  place 
literary  works  against  their  approp¬ 
riate  social  background;  but  in  this 
the  book  is  not  entirely  successful,  for 
the  two  sides  tend  to  remain  separate 
in  spite  of  several  bridging  chapters, 
such  as  those  on  ‘Books  and  Readers’, 
or  ‘The  Progress  of  the  Novel’. 
Attempts  to  combine  literary  with 
historical  studies  are  often  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  both  sides.  Here  the  literary 
chapters  generally  follow  the  scheme 
of  a  survey,  though  diversified  by 
comment.  This  is  sometimes  indi¬ 
vidual  in  conception,  such  as  that 
‘ The  Palace  of  Art  anticipates  the 
“Byzantium”  poems  of  Yeats’.  The 
social  history  chapters  are  more  inte¬ 
grated,  and,  on  the  whole,  more 
informative. 

Volume  VI  of  Emile  Brehier’s 
Histoire  de  la  philosophic,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1932,  has  been  translated  by 
Wade  Baskin.10  The  period  covered, 
1800-1850,  was  that  in  which  ‘the 
sense  of  history  and  development, 
which  transformed  all  philosophical 
problems,  was  linked  to  faith  in  a 
mysterious  historical  force,  a  force 
transcending  human  reflection:  De 
Maistre’s  laws  of  reparation,  Hegel’s 
Spirit  manifesting  itself,  or  Comte’s 
Humanity.’  Central  to  the  book  are 
the  chapters  on  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  which  occupy  nearly  half  the 
volume;  but  there  is  a  short  account 
of  ‘The  Scottish  School  and  English 
Utilitarianism’,  mainly  concerned 
with  Hamilton  and  Bentham.  ‘How’, 
asked  Brehier,  ‘can  a  Scottish  meta¬ 
physicist  be  a  Kantian?’  For  answer 
he  summed  up  Hamilton’s  essay  in 
The  Edinburgh  Review  1829  on  ‘The 

9  The  Victorian  Debate.  English  Literature 
and  Society,  by  Raymond  Chapman.  Weiden¬ 
feld  &  Nicolson.  pp.  377.  425. 

10  The  History  of  Philosophy.  Vol.  VI:  The 
Nineteenth  Century.  The  Period  of  Systems, 
1800-1850,  by  Emile  Brehier,  tr.  by  Wade 
Baskin.  Chicago  U.P.  pp.  330.  n.p. 
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Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned’. 
The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  Saint-Simon,  Comte,  and 
‘Social  philosophy’. 

Edward  Lear  was  a  man  of  so  many 
parts — illustrator  of  animals  and 
birds,  restless  traveller,  landscape 
painter,  nonsense  writer,  and 
epileptic — that  his  life  and  work 
provide  material  for  a  whole  shelf 
of  books.  Two  now  appear;  one  a 
reissue  after  thirty  years  of  the  first 
biography  of  him,  by  Angus  David¬ 
son;11  and  the  other,  by  Vivien 
Noakes,12  a  new  study.  The  difference 
between  them  is  the  passage  of  time, 
for  both  of  necessity  draw  on  the  same 
material.  Davidson’s  portrait  was  of 
the  Mr.  Lear  who  was  pleasant  to 
know,  the  nonsense-poet  who 
charmed  everyone  he  met,  the  gifted 
water-colourist  who  painted  vast 
‘topographical  landscapes’  in  the 
hope  of  making  ‘200  a  year’,  the 
traveller  constantly  overtaken  by 
changes  of  policy  and  expulsions  of 
British  subjects.  Mrs.  Noakes,  with 
the  clinical  eye  of  today,  finds  much 
to  interest  her  in  his  solitary  side,  and 
curious  allusions  in  the  nonsense.  She 
provides  a  useful  definition  of  non¬ 
sense  as  ‘incongruity  of  characters, 
situations,  or  words,  plus  a  predict¬ 
able  stable  element’.  The  latter  saves 
it  from  mere  fantasy,  and  was 
an  ingredient  naturally  supplied  by 
Dodgson  the  mathematician,  and  by 
Lear  of  the  ‘concrete  and  fastidious’ 
mind.  Both  books  are  illustrated 
(Mrs.  Noakes’s  lavishly  so)  by  Lear’s 
drawings  and  water-colours,  and  the 
great  landscapes  in  oils  of  wnich  he 
had  such  misplaced  hopes.  They  are 
welcome  not  only  for  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  Mr.  Lear,  but  also  for 
the  anecdotes  they  supply  of  Tenny- 

11  Edward  Lear,  by  Angus  Davidson.  John 
Murray,  pp.  xv+280.  25s. 

12  Edward  Lear.  The  Life  of  a  Wanderer,  by 
Vivien  Noakes.  Collins,  pp.  359.  45 s. 


son,  Browning,  the  Pre-Raphaelites, 
and  others,  and  for  their  delightful 
revelations  of  the  mid-Victorian 
scene. 

Revelations  on  a  more  exalted 
level  are  made  by  the  Queen  herself 
in  her  Journals  of  her  life  in  the 
Highlands,  now  edited  and  introduced 
by  David  Duff. 13  Disraeli’s  well- 
known  flourish  of  the  trowel — ‘We 
authors,  Ma’am’ — reflected  the  gen¬ 
eral  enthusiasm  with  which  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  journals  in  1867  was 
received.  Many  were  amazed  at  the 
knowledge  and  interest  the  Queen 
displayed  in  the  lives  and  back¬ 
grounds  of  her  humbler  servants  and 
tenants;  but  Arthur  Helps,  her 
editorial  adviser,  pointed  out  that 
no  one  wished  ‘more  ardently  than 
Her  Majesty,  that  there  should  be  no 
abrupt  severance  of  class  from  class’. 
The  reception  of  Leaves  from  a 
Journal  was  the  more  gratifying  to 
her  because  the  book  was  meant  as  a 
memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
also  because  she  had  been  greatly 
hurt  by  the  campaign  by  Labouchere 
and  others  against  John  Brown.  This 
campaign,  she  was  sure,  was  not  a 
popular  one  but  was  the  result  of 
‘ill-natured  gossip  in  the  higher 
classes’.  The  two  Journals  here  con¬ 
densed  cover  the  period  from  1842 
to  1882,  ending  with  the  news  of 
Tel-el-Kebir,  and  they  expressly  con¬ 
cern  only  her  visits  to  the  Highlands. 
The  letters  of  Marie  Mallet,  however, 
now  edited  by  her  son,14  cover  the 
last  decade  of  her  reign  and  are  far 
wider  in  scope.  Marie  Mallet  was 
Maid  of  Honour  from  1887  until  her 
marriage  in  1891,  and  later  returned 

13  Victoria  in  the  Highlands.  The  Personal 
Journal  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  with 
Notes,  Introductions,  and  a  Description  of  the 
Rebuilding  of  Balmoral  Castle,  by  David 
Duff.  Frederick  Muller,  pp.  398.  60s. 

14  Life  with  Queen  Victoria.  Marie  Mallet’s 
Letters  from  Court  1887-1901 ,  ed.  by  Victor 
Mallet.  John  Murray,  pp.  xxiv+245.  42s. 
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as  ‘a  kind  of  Lady-in-Waiting’.  Her 
letters  give  an  intimate  picture  of  life 
in  the  ‘rather  dowdy  Court’,  where 
routine  governed  all.  It  was  a  rigorous 
and  exacting  life,  but  there  was  plenty 
of  diversion,  much  of  it  provided  by 
Marie’s  cousin,  Alick  Yorke,  who 
once  promoted  it  so  far  as  to  receive 
the  celebrated  reprimand  ‘We  are  not 
amused’.  There  is  a  spirit  of  fun  be¬ 
hind  the  letters,  as  well  as  a  sincere 
devotion  to  the  Queen,  and  there  are 
many  shrewd  comments  on  notable 
figures,  such  as  King  Leopold,  who 
‘thinks  a  visit  to  the  Queen  gives  him 
a  fresh  coat  of  whitewash’. 

The  idea  of  Sylvaine  Marandon’s 
book  on  L’ Image  de  la  France  dans 
I’Angleterre  Victorienne 15  came  from 
Pater’s  imaginary  portrait  of  Denys 
l’Auxerrois,  who  wondered  whether 
a  foreigner  might  not  see  more  of  a 
country  than  a  native.  This  vast  and 
serious  work  examines  the  English 
view  of  France  and  her  people  sys¬ 
tematically,  beginning  with  a  review 
of  English  ideas  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  means  available  to 
the  English  of  knowing  France.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  assessed  the  reliability  of  the 
evidence,  the  author  examines  it  in 
innumerable  references  to  guide¬ 
books,  journalism,  memoirs,  travel- 
books,  novels,  poems,  and  every  kind 
of  writing.  Nothing  is  too  humble  to 
escape  attention,  or  too  lofty  to  be 
cited.  It  is  an  immense  undertaking, 
but  there  is  a  danger  in  appealing  to 
so  wide  a  variety  of  witnesses,  which 
the  author  recognizes:  ‘ces  voies 
d’acces  a  une  conscience  collective 
sont  necessairement  d’ordre  in- 
dividuel’.  Paradoxically  this  aspect 
of  the  material  is  of  greater  interest 
to  English  readers  than  is  the  author’s 
aim  in  canvassing  it,  for  it  illustrates 

15  L’ Image  de  la  France  dans  I’Angleterre 
Victorienne  1848-1900,  by  Sylvaine  Maran- 
don.  Paris:  Armand  Colin  (1967).  pp.  708. 
n.p. 


the  great  diversity  of  ideas  about 
France  then  current. 

Comment  on  William  Edmonstone 
Aytoun  and  the  Spasmodic  Contro¬ 
versy,  by  M.  A.  Weinstein  (Yale  U.P.) 
must  be  deferred. 

Beginning  with  the  view  that  the 
Romantic  movement  developed 
through  the  need  of  the  poet  to  realize 
his  individuality,  Patricia  Ball  argues 
in  The  Central  Self 16  that  this  process 
of  self-realization  took  two  opposite 
directions,  resulting,  in  Keatsian 
terms,  in  either  the  ‘egotistical’  or  the 
‘chameleon’  poets.  However,  these 
categories  were  not  rigid,  for  impulses 
in  both  directions  were  experienced 
by  individuals,  the  tension  between 
them  producing  the  complexities  of 
Romantic  poetry.  ‘Poets  who  seek  to 
convert  experience  into  realized  iden¬ 
tity  and  extended  self-awareness  are 
clearly  not  just  “speaking  from  the 
heart”  for  purposes  of  self-expres¬ 
sion,’  says  the  author.  Not  appreciat¬ 
ing  this,  the  Victorians  were  much 
hampered  by  belief  in  the  need  for 
‘sincerity’.  Although  in  Tennyson 
the  ‘egotistical’  and  ‘chameleon’  modes 
were  balanced,  yet  in  his  poetry  ‘the 
mind  alone  with  itself  is  and  remains 
cause  for  panic,  not  creative  joy’,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  had  pre¬ 
viously  delighted  the  chameleon  poet 
has  become  ‘a  palace  turned  gaol’. 
The  Victorian  poets  thus  expressed 
the  need  for  self-realization  within 
some  wider  context,  which  Tennyson 
saw  in  terms  of  love.  To  Arnold  the 
Romantic  inheritance  was  ‘a  legacy 
of  unmitigated  doom’.  Browning, 
though  also  aware  of  ‘the  dangerous 
edge’,  saw  it  ‘less  as  a  burdening  fear 
than  as  a  cha'lenge’.  The  argument 
of  this  thoughtful  book  is  supported 
by  interesting  analyses  of  the  poetry. 

The  reverse  of  the  coin  is  perhaps 

16  The  Central  Self.  A  Study  in  Romantic 
and  Victorian  Imagination,  by  Patricia  M. 
Ball.  Athlone.  pp.  236.  45.y. 
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exhibited  in  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Imag¬ 
ination,  by  John  Dixon  Hunt,17  who 
argues  that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  were 
'disinclined  to  accommodate  [their] 
insights  and  divine  ideas  of  the  world 
to  a  wider  public  and  uncongenial 
eye’.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  imagination 
was,  he  says,  the  ‘dominant  means 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  of  articulating  a  rich 
and  involved  consciousness  to  which 
the  rest  of  Victorian  culture  was  not 
usually  hospitable’.  However,  by  the 
end  of  the  century  the  gaol,  ‘the 
narrow  chamber  of  the  individual 
mind’,  had  closed  in  upon  these  poets 
too,  and  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
book  is  its  examination  of  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  im¬ 
agination  in  the  period  of  The  Yellow 
Book.  This  period  is  further  examined 
by  Stanley  Weintraub  in  Beardsley: 
A  Biography ,18  and  by  Brian  Reade 
in  a  sumptuous  portfolio  of  some 
500  of  Beardsley’s  drawings.19  Beards¬ 
ley  was  dragging  out  a  painful  exist¬ 
ence  as  an  insurance  clerk  when  he 
was  befriended  by  Holman  Hunt. 
Later  he  was  rejected  by  William 
Morris — suggestive,  perhaps,  of  the 
nature  of  his  affinity  with  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  imagination.  His  first 
major  commission  was  to  illustrate 
the  Morte  d' Arthur  for  J.  M.  Dent, 
soon  followed  by  Salome.  The  Yellow 
Book  was  an  immense  success  at  first, 
but,  although  he  was  never  a  con¬ 
tributor,  Wilde’s  fall  ended  it.  John 
Lane  in  America  received  a  cable 
from  the  Poet  Laureate:  ‘Withdraw 
all  Beardsley’s  designs  or  I  withdraw 
all  my  books.’  Beardsley,  now  des- 

17  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Imagination,  1848- 
1900,  by  John  Dixon  Hunt.  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xv+262.  50.?. 

18  Beardsley:  A  Biography,  by  Stanley 
Weintraub.  W.  H.  Allen  (1967).  pp.  xv.+285. 
35s. 

19  Beardsley,  by  Brian  Reade.  Introduced 
by  John  Rothenstein.  Studio  Vista,  pp.  172. 
126  s. 


perately  ill,  reacted  against  the 
Decadence  in  his  illustrations  to  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  then,  reacting 
again,  produced  the  sardonic  and 
outrageous  Lysistrata  drawings.  Both 
these  works  were  published  by 
Leonard  Smithers,  who,  in  the  same 
year,  1896,  brought  out  The  Savoy, 
with  Arthur  Symons  as  literary 
editor  and  Beardsley  as  the  regular 
illustrator,  as  a  successor  to  The 
Yellow  Book.  Beardsley,  now  dying, 
went  abroad,  still  working  on  Vol- 
pone.  He  died  in  1898,  aged  twenty- 
six.  Of  the  two  books,  Weintraub’s 
is  mainly  factual,  with  many  interest¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  the  fin  de  siecle, 
whereas  Reade  is  solely  concerned 
with  Beardsley’s  work.  The  500 
drawings  are  selected  from  the  widest 
range  of  his  output,  many  privately 
owned  and  not  normally  accessible. 
They  include  the  early  Pre-Raphaelite 
work  as  well  as  the  Lysistrata  draw¬ 
ings,  which  Beardsley  later  wanted  to 
destroy.  Each  drawing  is  carefully 
annotated,  often  at  length.  Rothen- 
stein’s  introduction  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  quality  of  irony  in 
Beardsley’s  work. 

A  further  comment  on  this  period 
is  made  by  John  Adlard  in  ‘Synaes- 
thesia  in  the  Nineties  and  Beyond’ 
{Zagadnienia  Rodzajow  Literackich, 
Lodz),  enlarging  on  Wilde’s  dictum 
that  ‘in  a  very  ugly  and  sensible  age 
the  arts  borrow,  not  from  life,  but 
from  each  other’. 

Volume  II  of  The  Letters  of  John 
Addington  Symonds  edited  by  H.  M. 
Schueller  and  R.  L.  Peters20  (YW 
xlviii.  203)  covers  the  years  1869  to 
1884,  and  so  enters  the  period  in 
which  he  planned  his  work  on  the 
Renaissance,  and  tried  desperately  to 
settle  his  unhappy  private  life.  There 

20  The  Letters  of  John  Addington  Symonds. 
Vol.  II.  1869-1884,  ed.  by  H.  M.  Schueller 
and  Robert  L.  Peters.  Wayne  State  U.P.  pp. 
1011.  $17.50. 
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are  nearly  a  thousand  letters  in  the 
volume,  many  of  considerable  length, 
though  some  are  mere  notes.  The 
editors  have  performed  immense 
feats  of  annotation,  and  not  a  detail 
has  been  too  trivial  to  escape  their 
attention,  so  that  the  reader  is  fully 
informed  throughout  of  the  state  of 
Symonds’s  affairs,  as  well  as  of  much 
else.  Symonds  was  an  interesting 
character  in  a  wry  sort  of  way,  and 
this  lavish  attention  is  justified,  no 
doubt.  There  is  to  be  a  final  volume  of 
his  letters,  followed  by  the  publication 
of  his  autobiography,  which  cannot 
occur  until  1976. 

2.  POETRY  AND  DRAMA 

Several  composite  or  general  books 
on  the  Romantic  period  claim  men¬ 
tion  here.  Albert  S.  Gerard,  in 
English  Romantic  Poetry 21  argues  that 
the  instinctive  monism  that  all  the 
Romantics  shared  conflicted  with  the 
prevailing  dualistic  outlook,  and  that 
the  form  of  their  poetry  was  dictated 
by  the  resulting  tension.  ‘The  Eolian 
Harp’  reveals  ‘an  antinomy  which  is 
central  to  Coleridge’s  poetic  and 
philosophic  endeavour’,  for,  in  the 
orthodox  ending  which  conflicts  so 
sharply  with  the  earlier  part  of  the 
poem,  ‘Sara  is  but  a  mouthpiece  for 
something  in  Coleridge  himself’. 
The  ‘curious  oxymoron’  in  the  title 
Lyrical  Ballads  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
objective  correlative  of  the  complexity 
of  the  authors’  own  emotions.  This  is 
illustrated  in  ‘The  Thorn’,  an  ‘emblem 
of  misery’,  and  in  ‘Tintern  Abbey’,  in 
which  poem  the  ambiguity  reflects 
the  essential  duality  in  Wordsworth’s 
genius.  ‘Resolution  and  Independence’ 
recreates  it  in  a  ‘different  key’. 
‘Alastor’  and  ‘Endymion’  convey 
these  ‘germinal  experiences’  allegoric¬ 
ally,  and  ‘Ode  to  the  West  Wind’  and 

21  English  Romantic  Poetry,  by  Albert  S. 
Gdrard.  California  U.P.  pp.  ix+284.  $7.50. 
71.?.  6  d. 


‘Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn’  provide 
‘individual  variations’  of  it.  The  book 
does  not,  perhaps,  open  any  new 
approaches  to  Romantic  poetry,  but 
Gerard’s  analysis  of  the  poems  is 
always  interesting.  A  collection  of 
essays  on  the  Romantic  poets  has 
been  made  by  Shriv.  K.  Kumar,22 
who  himself  contributes  ‘The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Hyperion.  A  Reassessment’, 
proposing  a  Bergsonian  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Also  written  specially  for  the 
collection  is  ‘The  Mind  of  Keats  in  his 
Art’,  by  Bernard  Blackstone,  who 
stresses  Keats’s  ‘intense  awareness  of 
empathy’.  The  remaining  seventeen 
essays  are  all  reprinted,  and  include 
Douglas  Bush’s  ‘Wordsworth:  A 
Minority  Report’,  E.  E.  Stoll  on 
‘Symbolism  in  Coleridge’,  C.  M. 
Bowra  on  ‘ Don  Juan’,  and  many 
others  from  well-known  critics.  A 
Festschrift  for  Herbert  Huscher  on 
English  Romantic  poetry  has  been 
edited  by  T.  A.  Riese  and  D. 
Riesner.23  Contributions  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  appropriate  places  in  this 
chapter  under  the  title  Huscher 
Essays. 

‘He  has  always  been  a  poet’s  poet,’ 
says  Robert  Pinsky  in  his  study  of 
Landor's  Poetry,24  and  he  begins  with 
the  appreciations  of  Landor  by  two 
twentieth-century  poet-critics,  Pound 
and  Donald  Davie.  Pound,  who  ‘as¬ 
signed  to  Landor  perhaps  a  prepos¬ 
terous  degree  of  importance’  (he 
traced  the  development  of  English 
poetry  from  Chaucer,  through  Shake¬ 
speare,  to  Landor),  praised  Landor’s 
‘hardness’,  a  quality  dependent 
‘neither  upon  originality  of  subject 

22  British  Romantic  Poets.  Recent  Revalua¬ 
tions,  ed.  by  Shriv.  K.  Kumar.  London  U.P. 
pp.  viii+317.  42?. 

23  Versdichtung  der  englischen  Romantik: 
Interpretationen,  ed.  by  T.  A.  Riese  and  D. 
Riesner.  Berlin:  Erich  Schmidt  Verlag.  pp. 
448.  n.p.  Referred  to  as  Huscher  Essays. 

24  Landor’s  Poetry,  by  Robert  Pinsky. 
Chicago  U.P.  pp.  x+ 179.  62s. 
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nor  upon  any  great  break  with  tradi¬ 
tional  verse  forms’.  Pinsky  defines 
the  ‘commonplace’,  characteristic  of 
Landor’s  verse,  as  ‘a  reclaimable 
truism’.  Although  the  lapidary  quality 
associated  with  this  is  extremely  hard 
to  break  down,  he  successfully 
isolates  it  in  a  succession  of  poems. 
Landor’s  verse  suggests  ‘a  man  who 
is  almost  unbearably  aware  of  what 
he  is  doing’;  he  faced  ‘the  difficulties 
and  advantages  for  a  poet  whose  pro¬ 
cedure  resembles  one  which  had 
begun  to  be  abandoned  well  before 
the  time  of  Young,  whose  milieu  was 
the  age  of  Wordsworth’.  Landor  fea¬ 
tures  several  times  in  M&Q.  T.  M. 
Brumbaugh  contributes  a  note  on 
‘Landor  and  Greenough’,  E.  Dil- 
worth  writes  on  ‘Landor  on  Gray’s 
“Sonnet  on  the  Death  of  West’”,  and 
C.  L.  Proudfit  notes  ‘An  Unrecorded 
Cancellans  in  the  First  Edition  of 
Imaginary  Conversations’ .  Proudfit 
also  examines  the  eccentricities  of 
Landor’s  spelling  in  ‘Landor’s 
Hobbyhorse’  (SIR).  Gal  Istvan  prints 
some  letters  from  Landor  concerning 
Kossuth  in  Filologiai  Kozlony,  and  A. 
La  Vonne  Ruoff  edits  ‘Landor’s 
Letters  to  the  Reverend  Walter 
Birch’  ( BJRL ).  In  Huscher  Essays 
Hans  Joachim  Zimmermann  writes 
on  the  Fiesolan  Idyl. 

‘Crabbe  was  not  alone  in  describing 
the  kind  of  rural  society  he  saw 
around  him,’  says  W.  K.  Thomas  in 
‘George  Crabbe :  Not  Quite  the  Stern¬ 
est’  (SIR),  citing  other  contemporary 
accounts. 

‘Wordsworth  was  not  only  Eng¬ 
land’s  foremost  poet  of  Nature,  he 
was  also  a  knowledgeable  critic  of 
landscape  painting,  an  expert  gar¬ 
dener,  and  a  master  of  the  art  of 
travel,’  says  Russell  Noyes  in  Words¬ 
worth  and  the  Art  of  Landscape,25 
where  he  examines  Wordsworth’s 

25  Wordsworth  and  the  Art  of  Landscape,  by 
Russel]  Noyes.  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  x+282.  64 s. 


achievements  in  each  of  these  activi¬ 
ties.  His  interest  in  painting  began 
with  Beaumont,  although  he  de¬ 
veloped  ideas  of  his  own.  Similarly, 
with  landscape  gardening,  an  art  he 
equated  with  painting  and  poetry, 
he  began  with  Price,  though  he  was 
soon  finding  fault  with  Price’s  Foxley, 
which  lacked  ‘the  relief  of  humanity’. 
In  truth  he  had  little  in  common  with 
the  Picturesque  school;  he  believed 
that  landscape  should  be  lived  in  as 
well  as  looked  at,  and  emphasized 
the  social  aspect.  There  should  be 
harmony  in  the  natural  scene,  and 
artificial  interference  with  this  was 
wrong.  An  interesting  section  of  the 
book  deals  with  Wordsworth’s  own 
practice  as  a  gardener  at  Dove  Cot¬ 
tage,  Coleorton,  and  Rydal  Mount, 
and  with  his  advice  to  neighbours  who 
sought  it.  Ending  with  a  record  of  the 
poet’s  reactions  to  scenery,  this  book 
makes  an  interesting  approach  to 
Wordsworth’s  sensibility.  ‘Words¬ 
worth  on  the  Picturesque’,  by  J.  A. 
W.  Heffernan  (ES)  follows  his  de¬ 
veloping  ideas  on  the  subject.  A 
description  of  the  Rydal  gardens 
appears  in  ‘A  Visit  to  Wordsworth’  by 
G.  Hamilton-Edwards  (TLS2\  Nov.). 

N.  H.  Hertz  examines  Miltonic 
influences  on  The  Ruined  Cottage  in 
‘Wordsworth  and  the  Tears  of  Adam’ 
(SIR).  Priscilla  St.  George  writes  on 
‘Wordsworth’s  Personal  Experience 
in  The  Borderers’  (EA).  H.  O.  Brogan 
adds  a  note  on  ‘The  Old  Beggar  in 
Wordsworth  and  Rogers’  (N&Q). 
In  Huscher  Essays  a  number  of 
Wordsworth’s  poems  are  discussed: 
Eudo  C.  Mason  writes  on  ‘Lines 
Written  a  Few  Miles  Above  Tintern 
Abbey’,  Egon  Tiedje  discusses  ‘It  Was 
an  April  Morning’.  Helmut  Viebrock 
examines  the  short  1802  piece 
‘Written  in  March’,  and  Hermann 
Fischer  writes  on  ‘Composed  by  the 
Side  of  Grasmere  Lake’.  Elsewhere, 
J.  Meyers  makes  ‘A  Revaluation 
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of  Wordsworth’s  “Resolution  and 
Independence’”  ( Discourse ).  J.  D. 
O’Hara  discusses  ‘Ambiguity  and 
Assertion  in  Wordsworth’s  “Elegiac 
Stanzas’”  ( PQ ).  In  ‘Wordsworth’s 
Symbolic  Vale  as  it  Functions  in  The 
Prelude’  (SIR)  Mary  L.  Woolley 
shows  how  the  image  of  the  vale  ‘is 
essential  to  both  the  theme  and  the 
structure  of  the  poem’.  M.  C.  Jaye 
adds  a  note  on  ‘John  Carter  and  the 
dating  of  M.  S.  “C”  of  Wordsworth’s 
Prelude ’  ( N&Q ).  P.  D.  Ortego  writes 
on  ‘Wordsworth’s  “The  Wanderer” 
and  the  Pastoral  Tradition’  (CEA 
Critic),  and  in  the  same  journal  D.  R. 
Swanson  discusses  ‘Wordsworth’s 
Sonnets’.  More  general  articles  on 
Wordsworth  are  ‘The  Wordsworthian 
Repose’,  by  David  Rogers  (TSL),  and 
‘Wordsworth’s  Echoes’  (ELN)  in 
which  J.  S.  Martin  claims  that  these 
echoes  are  merely  ‘reverberations  of 
the  primary  sound:  they  betray  a 
measure  of  independence  from  it’. 
Martin  also  contributes  a  note  on 
‘Peter  Bayley  and  the  Lyrical  Ballads’ 
( ES ).  In  N&Q  J.  C.  Maxwell  notes 
‘Milton  in  Wordsworth’s  Praise  of 
Spenser’.  D.  Kramer  considers  John 
Dennis’s  influence  on  Wordsworth 
in  ‘Passion  in  Poetic  Theory’  ( NM ). 
‘We  must  always  know  that  we  are 
beholding  the  situation  through  the 
subjective  vision  of  a  specific  witness,’ 
says  F.  Garber,  who  examines  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Wordsworth’s  poems  in  this 
connection  in  ‘Point  of  View  and  the 
Egotistical  Sublime’  (ES).  In  TLS  B. 
R.  Davis  corrects  a  detail  in  the 
accepted  account  of  ‘Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  the  Spy’  (7  Nov.),  and 
Geoffrey  Tillotson  notes  both  the 
affinity  and  the  distinction  between 
‘Wordsworth  and  Wesley’,  or  rather 
the  followers  of  Wesley  (25  April).  In 
‘The  Proposed  Publication’  (ELH) 
W.  H.  Holland  prints  an  unpublished 
letter. 

An  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads 


based  on  the  1805  edition  has  been 
prepared  by  Derek  Roper26  for  the 
series  ‘Collins  Annotated  Student 
Texts’.  There  are  very  full  and  help¬ 
ful  Notes,  and  a  selection  of  critical 
extracts  ranging  from  Jeffrey  to  C.  M. 
Bowra.  The  first  four  books  of  The 
Prelude  have  been  edited  by  P.  M. 
Yarker,27  with  Notes  and  a  lengthy 
introduction  outlining  Wordsworth's 
ideas  and  discussing  the  poem  as  a 
whole. 

The  following  books  on  Words¬ 
worth  have  not  been  available: 
Rebels  and  Conservatives.  Dorothy  and 
William  Wordsworth  and  Their  Circle, 
by  Amanda  M.  Ellis,  Indiana  U.P. 
(1967);  Wordsworth :  The  Construc¬ 
tion  of  a  Personality,  by  W.  W.  Doug¬ 
las,  Kent  State  U.P.  A.  F.  Potts’s,  The 
Elegiac  Mode :  Poetic  Form  in  Words¬ 
worth  and  Other  Elegists,  is  reviewed 
in  chapter  XIV  (p.  322). 

Further  to  the  subject  of  his  opium 
taking,  W.  Jackson  Bate  points  out  in 
his  short  biography  of  the  poet28  that 
Coleridge  coined  the  word  ‘psycho¬ 
somatic’  to  explain  his  ill-health,  and 
that  the  autopsy  performed  on  him 
at  his  own  instigation  revealed  no 
obvious  cause  of  the  pain  from 
which  he  sought  relief  in  the  drug. 
This  is,  however,  a  very  small  item 
in  Bate’s  interesting  study,  and  in  a 
sense  it  is  in  opposition  to  his  main 
purpose,  which  is  to  stress  the  positive 
aspects  of  Coleridge’s  life  and  achieve¬ 
ments:  ‘to  a  nature  so  ebullient  and 
outgoing  ...  so  quick  to  sympathize 
with  others,  the  word  “hypochon¬ 
dria”  .  .  .  does  not  seem  to  fit’.  To 
those  apt  to  lament  Coleridge's  failure 

26  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge:  Lyrical 
Ballads,  ed.  by  Derek  Roper.  Collins,  pp. 
432.  12$.  6d. 

27  William  Wordsworth:  The  Prelude. 
Books  I-IV,  ed.  by  P.  M.  Yarker.  Routledge 
&  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xxxix+102.  16$.  Paper¬ 
back  9$.  6 d. 

28  Coleridge,  by  W.  Jackson  Bate.  Weiden- 
feld  &  Nicolson.  pp.  xii+244.  30$. 
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to  redeem  the  promise  of  his  genius, 
Bate  answers  ‘a  fraction  of  what 
he  wrote  could  have  made  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  another  man’.  Moreover 
Coleridge’s  own  acknowledgement 
of  such  a  failure  was  the  source 
of  his  haunting  and  central  sense  of 
guilt  and  inadequacy.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  Bate’s  account  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  criticism  and  philosophy  is 
compact  and  lucid,  and  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  poems  brings  out  the 
essential  points  with  economy.  He 
notes  that  ‘Dejection’  is  ‘naturally 
prized  more  highly  by  Coleridgeans 
than  by  other  readers’,  for  it  ‘interests 
especially  the  reader  who  has  already 
been  led  to  Coleridge  through  other 
works,  and  now  wishes  to  discover 
more  about  the  writer’.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  approach  followed  by 
Beverly  Fields  in  Reality’s  Dark 
Dream ,29  a  Freudian  study  of  the 
poem  and  its  background.  ‘Cole¬ 
ridge’s  uncertainty  about  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  emotions  expressed  in 
“Dejection”  resembles  a  child's  in¬ 
ability  to  separate  his  feelings  for 
men  and  his  feelings  for  women’,  she 
says.  This  comparison  may  seem  a 
little  obscure,  and  is  not  really 
clarified  by  a  workmanlike  analysis 
of  the  first  draft  of  the  poem.  More¬ 
over,  the  assertion  that  ‘the  major 
poetry  is  the  result  of  attempts  to 
repeat  what  was  apparently  his  most 
painful  and  impressive  childhood 
experience,  his  running  away  from 
home’  proves,  as  one  would  expect, 
an  inadequate  basis  for  criticism  of 
the  poems.  Patricia  Adair,  in  her  very 
different  study  of  Coleridge,30  points 
out  that  such  identification  of  psy¬ 
chological  analogues  ‘becomes  so 
easy  once  you  get  the  knack  of  it’,  but 

29  Reality’s  Dark  Dream:  Dejection  in 
Coleridge,  by  Beverley  Fields.  Kent  State 
U.P.  pp.  195.  $6.50. 

30  The  Waking  Dream.  A  Study  of  Cole¬ 
ridge's  Poetry,  by  Patricia  Adair.  Edward 
Arnold,  pp.  viii+247.  42s. 


that  ‘the  suggestive  power  of  poetry 
is  lost  if  we  try  to  pin  down  the  mean¬ 
ing  too  definitely’.  She  believes  that 
Coleridge’s  poetry  should  be  seen  as 
a  unity;  even  the  Juvenilia  and  late 
poems,  ‘though  bad  in  themselves, 
throw  light  upon  the  themes  and 
imagery  of  the  great  poetry’.  One  of 
Coleridge's  ‘most  vital  comments  on 
poetry’  she  says,  was  that  on  ‘Poetry 
a  Rationalized  Dream’,  and  the 
thesis  of  her  book  is  that  Coleridge’s 
greatest  poetry  is  a  fusion  of  dream 
and  reason. 

In  Huscher  Essays  R.  Haas  writes 
on  Wallenstein,  R.  Gerber  on  ‘Kubla 
Khan’,  and  Alfred  Weber  on  ‘Dejec¬ 
tion:  An  Ode’.  H.  W.  Piper  contri¬ 
butes  a  note  to  N&Q  on  ‘The  Eolian 
Harp’.  Max  F.  Schulz  writes  on 
‘Coleridge’s  “Ode  on  the  Departing 
Year”  and  the  Sacred  Theory  of 
Earth:  A  Case  for  Analogical  Criti¬ 
cism’  ( Concerning  Poetry ).  Schulz 
also  discusses  ‘ The  Soother  of  Ab¬ 
sence:  An  Unwritten  Work  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge’  (SoRA,  1967).  In  SIR  M. 
G.  Sundell  traces  ‘The  Theme  of 
Self-Realisation  in  “Frost  at  Mid¬ 
night”’  through  three  stages  of  the 
poet’s  identification  with  the  baby. 
R.  Huang  writes  a  note  on  ‘William 
Cowper  and  “The  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner”’  ( UWR ).  L.  N. 
Jeffrey  discusses  “‘Human  Interest 
and  a  Semblance  of  Truth”  in  the 
Slaying  of  Coleridge’s  Albatross’ 
(CEA),  and  M.  Littman  writes  on 
‘“The Ancient  Mariner” andlnitiation 
Rites’  ( PLL ).  On  the  criticism,  R.  W. 
Houston  considers  ‘Coleridge’s  Psy¬ 
chometaphysics’  ( Thoth ),  Roy  Park 
compares  ‘Coleridge  and  Kant :  Poetic 
Imagination  and  Practical  Reason’ 
(BJA).  In  McElderry  Essays  H.  R. 
Warfel  contrasts  Pope’s  criticism  with 
that  of  Coleridge  in  ‘Image  vs. 
Abstraction:  Coleridge  v.v.  Pope  and 
the  Tests  of  Poetry’.  T.  Hall  is 
engaged  in  producing  a  ‘Check  List 
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of  Coleridge  Criticism’  in  BB.  M.  S. 
Adams  and  R.  Haven  discuss  ‘Cole¬ 
ridge  in  Victorian  Journalism’  ( Vic¬ 
torian  Periodicals  Newsletter).  In 
TLS  (15  Feb.),  Jonathan  Wordsworth 
prints  some  interesting  ‘Letters  of  the 
Coleridge  Circle’. 

Jean  Raimond’s  Robert  Southey 
L’homme  et  son  temps.  L’ceuvre.  Le 
role  (Paris,  Didier)  has  not  been 
available. 

Although  Fiery  Dust  by  Jerome 
McGann31  is  concerned  with  ‘the 
phenomenon  of  Byronic  self-expres¬ 
sion’  in  the  context  of  Byron’s  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  poet,  the  theme  is  not 
pursued  as  an  argument  throughout 
the  book,  but  is  demonstrated  in  a 
succession  of  essays  most  of  which  are 
on  Childe  Harold.  ‘Byron’s  declara¬ 
tions  that  he  intended  no  identifica¬ 
tion  between  himself  and  Childe 
Harold  generally  fall  on  deaf  ears 
today’  says  McGann,  and  much  of 
his  analysis  of  the  poem  is  concerned 
with  this  point;  for,  he  says,  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between 
them  establishes  the  nature  of  the 
poem.  His  tracing  of  the  fluctuations 
of  this  relationship  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  criticism.  More  dubious  are 
his  insistence  that  the  poem  is  ‘well- 
organized  and  artistically  consonant’, 
and  his  frequent  allusions  to  its 
‘mythic  vision’.  Later  in  the  book  he 
refers  to  ‘the  typically  dualistic 
allegories  that  constitute  Byron’s 
tales — indeed,  all  his  early  poetry’. 
But  his  discussion  of  the  tales,  and 
more  especially  the  plays,  is  of 
interest.  Byron  and  the  Dynamics  of 
Metaphor,  by  Paul  Elledge,32  is  a 
study  of  Byron’s  poetry  through  a 
‘quartet  of  preferred  imagistic  motifs’. 
These  are  opposed  metaphors:  fire 

31  Fiery  Dust.  Byron’s  Poetic  Development, 
by  Jerome  J.  McGann.  Chicago  U.P.  pp. 
xiv-|-324.  n.p. 

32  Byron  and  the  Dynamics  of  Metaphor,  by 
W.  Paul  Elledge.  Vanderbilt  U.P.  pp.  135. 
$5. 


and  clay,  light  and  dark,  growth  and 
stagnation,  and  ‘the  image  of  the 
counterpart’.  In  these  images  ‘Byron 
means  first  of  all  to  figure  forth  the 
essential  dichotomy  of  human  nature, 
and  second  to  dramatize  the  pathos 
and  tragedy  of  mortality’.  Elledge 
simplifies  his  task  by  confining  his 
attention  to  the  ‘nonsatiric’  poetry. 

Byron  and  his  World,  by  Derek 
Parker33  is  an  illustrated  biography, 
quite  short  but  very  informative.  The 
numerous  illustrations,  drawn  from 
very  diverse  sources,  concern  not  only 
Byron’s  life,  but  also  the  subject- 
matter  of  many  of  his  poems,  as  well 
as  the  contemporary  scene  in  general. 
Byron  and  the  Ruins  of  Paradise,  by 
Robert  Gleckner,34  and  Byron  and 
Shelley,  by  John  Buxton,35  have  not 
been  available. 

In  Huscher  Essays  Hans-Jiirgen 
Diller  writes  on  So  We’ll  Go  No  More 
A-Roving,  in  HLB  R.  Mortenson 
identifies  some  ‘Remarks  on  Cain’, 
and  he  contributes  ‘Byron’s  Letter  to 
Murray  on  Cain’’  to  Library  Chronicle. 
In  KSMB  J.  J.  McGann  gives  an 
account  of ‘Staging  Cain ’ — in  Chicago 
in  1968,  and  prints  an  unfinished 
poem  in  ‘Byron’s  First  Tale:  An 
Unpublished  Fragment’.  In  MP  he 
writes  on  ‘Byronic  Drama  in  Two 
Venetian  Plays’.  M.  K.  Nurmi  looks 
at  ‘The  Prompt-Copy  of  Charles 
Kean’s  1838  Production  of  Byron’s 
Sardanapalus’ .  J.  D.  Jump  gives  the 
background  to  ‘ Byron’s  Vision  of 
Judgment’  (BJ RL).  His  W.  D.  Thomas 
Memorial  lecture,36  ‘Byron’s  Don 
Juan,  Poem  or  Hold- All?’  concludes 

33  Byron  and  His  World,  by  Derek  Parker. 
Thames  &  Hudson,  pp.  143.  35s. 

34  Byron  and  the  Ruins  of  Paradise,  by 
R.  F.  Gleckner.  Johns  Hopkins  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  365.  95s.  6 d. 

33  Byron  and  Shelley.  The  History  of  a 
Friendship,  by  John  Buxton.  Macmillan,  pp. 
289.  50s. 

36  Byron’s  ' Don  Juan’.  Poem  or  Hold-All? 
by  J.  D.  Jump.  University  College  of  Swan¬ 
sea.  pp.  19.  n.p. 
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that  only  in  ‘the  conventional  anti¬ 
thesis  between  man’s  more  ethereal 
and  his  more  earthly  part’  and  in 
associated  themes,  does  the  poem 
have  unity.  F.  L.  Beaty  considers  the 
effect  of  pantomime  on  the  poem  in 
‘Harlequin  Don  Juan’  ( JEGP ).  Sea¬ 
mus  Cooney  writes  on  ‘Satire  without 
Dogma:  Byron’s  Don  Juan ’  ( BSUF ). 
On  Byron’s  biography  C.  L.  Cline 
contributes  ‘Sacrilege  at  Lucca  and 
the  Pisan  Circle’  ( TSLL ),  and  in  E&S 
J.  D.  Jump  writes  on  ‘Byron’s 
Letters’. 

Biographers  of  poets  need  to  estab¬ 
lish  whether  the  facts  exist  to  illumin¬ 
ate  the  poetry,  or  whether  the  poetry 
helps  to  establish  the  facts.  Jean 
Overton  Fuller,  in  her  biography  of 
Shelley37  inclines  to  the  latter  view, 
but  succeeds  to  some  extent  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  former  also.  For  example, 
on  the  ‘winged  seeds’  she  says  ‘when 
perusing  Shelley’s  notebooks  at  the 
Bodleian,  I  came  upon  some  sketches 
he  had  made  of  leaf-bearing  seeds’. 
This  typifies  her  method.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  Shelley’s  biography  are  many, 
but  she  approaches  them  systematic¬ 
ally,  examining  existing  evidence, 
even,  at  times,  producing  new,  and 
giving  an  informed  opinion.  Discuss¬ 
ing  Harriet’s  death,  she  puts  forward 
the  case  for  William  Alder,  the  plum¬ 
ber,  as  Harriet’s  lover.  But  her  prin¬ 
cipal  contribution  is  her  discovery, 
brought  about  by  her  knowledge  of 
oriental  lore,  of  the  source  of  the 
fragmentary  The  Assassins  in  Les 
Vieux  de  la  Montague,  an  anonymous 
life  of  Hassan-ben-Sabbah.  Another 
conundrum  she  tackles  is  the  identity 
of  the  madman  in  Julian  and  Maddalo. 
The  book  is  a  masterpiece  of  detec¬ 
tive-work,  with  literary  criticism  in  a 
Watsonian  role. 

Shelley  began  with  ‘the  bourgeois 
occultism  of  eighteenth-century  Free- 

37  Shelley.  A  Biography,  by  Jean  Overton 
Fuller.  Cape.  pp.  336.  50s. 
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masonry,  then  he  experimented  with 
.  .  .  emblems  of  Zoroastrian  and 
Manichean  dualism.  In  1814  he 
picked  up  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
more  economic,  or  more  nearly 
monistic,  heresies  of  the  early  church. 
Four  years  later  he  fused  a  personage 
from  platonic  myth  with  its  gnostic 
descendant  to  establish  the  nether¬ 
most  deep  of  Prometheus  Unbound .  .  . 
In  the  autumn  of  1819  he  assumed 
the  person  of  Orpheus  .  .  .’  Thus 
James  Rieger  outlines  the  heretic’s 
progress  of  Shelley  in  The  Mutiny 
Within.38  The  title  is  from  The  Tri¬ 
umph  of  Life,  and  Rieger’s  aim  is  to 
examine  the  poetry  in  the  light  of 
these  errors.  Heresy  has  a  fascination 
of  its  own,  and  Rieger  has  some 
interesting  information  about  the 
sects,  in  addition  to  the  parallels  he 
finds  in  Shelley’s  poetry.  Here,  per¬ 
haps,  a  slight  misfortune  may  be 
used  to  illustrate  his  method  and 
assess  its  competence.  Lacking  Jean 
Fuller’s  revelation  of  the  source  of 
The  Assassins,  he  relates  the  work  to 
the  Ophites,  a  gnostic  sect  obsessed 
with  original  sin;  and  he  follows  this 
reference  through  to  Prometheus 
Unbound.  But  if  not  all  his  suggest¬ 
ions  can  be  accepted,  he  succeeds  in 
filling  some  minor  gaps  in  Shelley 
studies. 

R.  B.  Woodings  has  collected  a 
number  of  essays  and  excerpts  on 
Shelley39  for  a  volume  of  ‘modern 
judgments’.  Many  well-known  Shel- 
leyans  are  included,  but  there  are 
some  notable  omissions.  In  his  Intro¬ 
duction  Woodings  reviews  the  history 
of  Shelley  criticism,  and  notes  the 
spirit  of  partisanship  that  has  marked 
it  right  down  to  our  own  time.  Influen¬ 
tial  critics  have  been  either  those  using 

38  The  Mutiny  Within.  The  Heresies  o 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  by  James  Rieger.  N.  Y. : 
Braziller.  pp.  283.  Paperback  $2.95. 

39  Shelley,  ed.  by  R.  B.  Woodings.  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  292.  42 s.  Paperback  18s. 
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‘methods  of  verbal  analysis’  or  those 
who  ‘have  condemned  the  poetry  as 
sentimental,  confused,  shallow’.  This 
statement  explains  some  of  the  omis¬ 
sions,  and  also  why  Woodings  pre¬ 
faces  each  extract  with  a  short  note. 
Three  essays  on  Shelley  by  A.  T. 
Strong,  first  published  in  1920,  have 
been  reissued.40  They  are  ‘The  Faith 
of  Shelley’,  ‘Shelley’s  Symbolism’, 
and  ‘The  Sinister  in  Shelley’.  Gener¬ 
ally  the  tide  of  criticism  has  not  left 
them  entirely  stranded,  though  they 
are  no  longer  in  the  stream.  We  can¬ 
not  accept,  for  example,  that  ‘Shelley 
strives  to  portray  the  sinister  for  its 
own  sake’,  and  ‘the  recurrence  of 
certain  ideas  and  images’  throughout 
the  poetry  would  nowadays  hardly 
need  emphasis.  L.  J.  Zillman,  whose 
variorum  edition  of  Prometheus  Un¬ 
bound  appeared  in  1959  (YJV  xl.  226) 
has  now  published  Shelley’s  Prome¬ 
theus  Unbound:  The  Text  and  the 
Drafts.  Towards  a  Modern  Definitive 
Edition  (Yale  U.P.),  but  the  book 
has  not  been  available  for  examina¬ 
tion. 

In  Huscher  Essays  Horst  Meller 
writes  on  ‘The  Cloud’,  and  Desmond 
King-Hele  on  ‘Ode  to  the  West 
Wind’:  Roswith  Riese-von  Freydorf 
asks  ‘Die  Gestalt  des  letzten  Hirten — 
ein  Selbst  portrait  Shelleys?’,  con¬ 
cerning  ‘Adonais’  xxxi-xxxiv;  and 
in  ‘Life,  Thought  and  Effectuality; 
Shelley,  Goethe,  and  the  Unnoticed 
Theme  of  The  Triumph  of  Life' 
Neville  Rogers  sees  the  poem  in  the 
main  line  of  Shelley’s  thought  in 
‘Hellas’  and  ‘Adonais’.  In  KSMB 
Burton  R.  Pollin  finds  evidence  of 
‘Godwin’s  Maude vil/e  in  Poems  of 
Shelley’ — mainly  in  ‘Love’s  Philo¬ 
sophy’  and  ‘Ozymandias’;  Neville 
Rogers  deals  with  textual  and  biblio- 

40  Three  Studies  in  Shelley  and  an  Essay 
on  Nature  in  Wordsworth  and  Meredith,  by 
Archibald  T.  Strong.  N.Y.:  Archon.  pp.  189. 
$6.  50.?. 


graphical  problems  in  ‘Shelley:  Texts 
and  Pretexts,  the  Case  of  First  Edi¬ 
tions’;  and  in  ‘Shelley’s  Sophocles:  A 
Legend  Re-examined’  Timothy  Webb 
examines  the  story  that  a  copy  of 
Sophocles  was  found  in  Shelley’s 
pocket  after  his  death. 

The  ‘“Elective  Affinity”  in  The 
Revolt  of  Islam’,  according  to  E.  B. 
Murray  ( JEGP ),  is  Shelley’s  agent 
(borrowed  from  Goethe)  to  foster 
the  ‘spirit  of  good  (or  love)’.  In  M&Q 
J.  Kinnaird  reopens  the  question  of 
“‘But  for  such  faith”:  A  contro¬ 
versial  phrase  in  Shelley’s  Mont 
Blanc’  (see  YW  xlv.  300).  W.  V. 
Spanos  adds  a  note  on  ‘Shelley’s 
“Ozymandias”  and  the  Problems  of 
the  Persona’  ( CEA  Critic).  M.  S. 
McGill  sees  ‘The  Role  of  Earth  in 
Shelley’s  Prometheus  Unbound’  (SIR) 
as  ‘the  revitalization  of  Demeter- 
Earth’s  chthonian  qualities’.  Pierre 
Vitoux  writes  on  Demogorogon  in 
‘Jupiter’s  Fatal  Child  in  Prometheus 
Unbound'  ( Criticism ),  and  the  ‘Two 
famous  lyrics  in  Prometheus  Un¬ 
bound'  discussed  by  Priscilla  St. 
George  (JEGP)  are  ‘Life  of  Life’  and 
‘My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat’.  R. 
B.  Woodings  contributes  two  articles 
on  the  unfinished  play  Charles  the 
First:  ‘A  Devil  a  Nut  to  Crack’  (SN), 
and  ‘Shelley’s  Widow  Bird’  (RES), 
examining  the  reasons  for  W.  M. 
Rossetti’s  connection  of  the  well- 
known  lyric  with  the  play.  J.  M. 
Donohue  writes  on  ‘Shelley’s  Beatrice 
and  the  Romantic  Concept  of  a 
Tragic  Character’  (KSJ).  Also  in 
KSJ  R.  H.  Fogle  examines  ‘John 
Taaffe’s  Annotated  Copy  of  “Adon¬ 
ais”’.  In  ‘  The  Triumph  of  Life'  (EIC) 
G.  M.  Matthews  argues  against 
Harold  Bloom’s  interpretation.  More 
general  articles  are  ‘Shelley’s  Dejec¬ 
tion’  by  C.  Mauskopf  (XUS),  and 
‘Shelley’s  God:  Transcendent  or 
Immanent?’  (Discourse). 

Although  called  The  Major  Poems 
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of  John  Keats,  Norman  Talbot’s 
book41  has  only  one  chapter  on  the 
poems,  reached  after  a  lengthy  and 
very  general  Introduction.  The  poems 
eventually  discussed  are  the  Odes  and 
The  Fall  of  Hyperion.  The  fullest 
discussion  is  of  ‘The  Nightingale’, 
but  it  is  mainly  destructive.  The  very 
slight  comment  on  the  others  is 
further  diluted  by  digression.  In 
Huscher  Essays  Arno  Esch  writes  on 
the  ‘Ode  to  a  Nightingale’,  Rudolph 
Siihnel  on  ‘Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn’, 
and  Dorothy  Hewlett  sees  the  poem 
as  ‘intensely  personal’  in  ‘Some 
Thoughts  on  The  Fall  of  Hyperion' .  In 
N&Q  B.  Chatterjee  has  a  note  on 
‘The  Enchanted  Castle  in  Keats’s 
Epistle  to  Reynolds’.  Terry  Otten 
writes  on  ‘Porphyro’s  Feat  in  “The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes’”  (Serif),  and 
Marian  H.  Cusac  discusses  ‘Keats  as 
Enchanter:  An  Organization  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  “The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes’” 
( KSJ ).  Also  in  KSJ  Jane  R.  Cohen 
writes  on  ‘Keats’s  Humour  in  “La 
Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci”’.  In  ‘The 
Meaning  of  “Poor  Cheated  Soul”  in 
Keats’s  “The  Eve  of  St.  Mark”  ’  ( ELN ) 
Jack  Stillinger  argues  that  ‘Bertha 
cheats  herself  or  reality’.  W.  K. 
Thomas  annotates  ‘Keats’s  “To 
Sleep”’  (Expl.).  L.  N.  Jeffrey  gives 
‘A  Freudian  Reading  of  Keats’s  “Ode 
to  Psyche”’  (Psychoanalytic  Review). 
Ann  Lozano  looks  at  ‘Phonetic 
Patterning  in  Keat’s  “Ode  on  Melan¬ 
choly”’  (KSJ).  In  ‘Interplay  of 
Structure  and  Meaning  in  the  “Ode 
to  a  Nightingale”’  (ES)  F.  Matthey 
reviews  criticism  of  the  poem  and 
comments  on  its  ‘finely  chiselled’ 
structure.  Paul  D.  Sheats  discusses 
‘Stylistic  Discipline  in  The  Fall  of 
Hyperion'  (KSJ),  and  in  N&Q  he 
gives  ‘further  notes’  on  ‘Keats’s 
Second  Hyperion  and  the  Purgatorio' . 

41  The  Major  Poems  of  John  Keats,  by 
Norman  Talbot.  Sydney  U.P.  and  Methuen, 
pp.  108.  36s. 
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H.  B.  Haworth  writes  on  ‘Keats  and 
the  Metaphor  of  Vision’  (JEGP),  used 
by  Keats  to  indicate  the  poetic  imag¬ 
ination.  On  biographical  matters, 
Esther  Menasce  gives  an  account  of 
‘John  Keats  and  Isabella  Jones’  in 
Studi  e  ricerche  di  Letteratura  Inglese 
e  Americana,  Milan.  Robert  Gittings 
and  others  contributed  to  a  corre¬ 
spondence  in  TLS  (28  Mar,  4  April, 
9  May)  on  ‘Keats  and  the  Ham¬ 
monds’,  dealing  with  Keats’s  medical 
training. 

A  selection  of  Clare’s  poetry,  in¬ 
cluding  The  Parish  and  The  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Calendar,  has  been  edited  by 
Elaine  Feinstein,42  with  notes  and  an 
introduction.  Among  other  questions 
concerning  Clare  she  relates  his 
Nature  poetry  to  that  of  Thomson, 
Cowper,  and  Blomfield,  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  poetry  of  his  madness. 

Christopher  Ricks’s  1966  Chatter- 
ton  Lecture,  now  published  in  PBA 
foreshadowed  his  important  edition 
of  Tennyson’s  poetry.43  Entitled 
‘Tennyson’s  Method  of  Composition’ 
the  lecture  nevertheless  dealt  with  the 
editorial  problems  created  by  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  Trinity  manuscripts, 
before  discussing  his  ‘self-borrow¬ 
ings’.  Ricks  has  also  prepared  an 
edition  of  the  1842  Poems,  with  very 
full  and  careful  notes  and  a  collection 
of  critical  extracts,  for  the  Collins 
Annotated  Texts  series.44  The  notes 
to  this  volume  are  especially  to  be 
recommended,  giving  the  textual 
variants  where  appropriate,  and  a 
remarkably  wide  reference  to  critical 
material. 

Writing  on  ‘Tennyson’s  “Doubt 
and  Prayer”  Sonnet’  (VP),  Sir 
Charles  Tennyson  argues  that  it  is 

42  John  Clare.  Selected  Poems,  ed.  by 
Elaine  Feinstein.  University  Tutorial  Press, 
pp.  viii+152.  l(Xs.  6 d. 

43  The  Poems  of  Tennyson,  ed.  by  Christo¬ 
pher  Ricks.  Longmans,  pp.  1835.  84.S. 

44  Tennyson.  Poems  of  1842,  ed.  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Ricks.  Collins,  pp.  384.  12 s.  6 d. 
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‘an  early  work,  revised  shortly  before 
his  death’.  T.  J.  Assad  comments  on 
‘The  Touch  of  Genius  in  Tennyson’s 
Earliest  Lyrics’  ( TSE ).  W.  E.  Frede- 
man  writes  on  “‘A  Sign  Betwixt  the 
Meadow  and  the  Cloud”:  Tennyson’s 
“St.  Simeon  Stylites”’  ( TQ ).  James 
L.  Hill  discusses  ‘Tennyson’s  “The 
Lady  of  Shalott” :  The  Ambiguity  of 
Commitment’  ( CentR ).  In  ‘The  De¬ 
sign  of  Tennyson’s  “The  Two 
Voices’”  ( UTQ ),  J.  R.  Reed  attacks 
biographical  criticism  of  the  poem 
and  suggests  an  approach  by  way  of 
its  dramatic  quality.  Gerhard  Joseph 
writes  on  ‘Tennyson’s  Death  in  Life 
in  Lyric  and  Myth:  “Tears  Idle 
Tears”  and  “Demeter  and  Perse¬ 
phone”’  (VN).  He  also  discusses  ‘The 
Idea  of  Mortality  in  Tennyson’s 
Classical  and  Arthurian  Poems’  (ALP). 
B.  G.  Hornback  adds  a  note  on 
‘Break,  Break,  Break’  (VN).  D.  D. 
Moews  finds  reference  to  ‘the  oppres¬ 
sive  sense  of  cosmic  vastness’  in  ‘The 
Prologue  to  In  Memoriam,  Lines  5, 
17,  32’  (VP).  Elaine  Jordan  notes  an 
echo  of  Goethe  in  ‘Tennyson’s  In 
Memoriam'  (N&Q).  In  BC  Simon 
Nowell-Smith  disputes  Wise’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  there  were  two  issues  of 
the  first  edition  of  ‘Tennyson’s  In 
Memoriam,  1850’.  Also  in  BC  P.  E. 
Hall  questions  the  publication  dates 
of  ‘Tennyson’s  “Idylls  of  the  King” 
and  “The  Holy  Grail”  ’.  He  is  answered 
in  the  same  journal  by  M.  Trevanion. 
In  ‘Tennyson’s  Tragic  Vision:  Idylls 
of  the  King '  (VP)  W.  R.  Brashear 
maintains  that  ‘all  Tennyson’s  serious 
poetry,  and  especially  Idyls,  em¬ 
bodies  the  struggle  of  the  individual 
to  sustain  the  illusion  of  self’.  Also 
in  VP  J.  M.  Gray  notes  ‘The  Creation 
of  Excalibur:  An  Apparent  Incon¬ 
sistency  in  the  Idylls'.  P.  L.  Elliott 
writes  on  ‘Imagery  and  Unity  in  the 
Idylls  of  the  King'  (Furman  Studies). 
W.  David  Shaw  notes  a  biblical 
source  for  ‘Gareth’s  Four  Antag¬ 


onists’  (VN),  and  in  ELN  he  com¬ 
ments  on  Tennyson’s  debt  to  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  England  and  Wales  in  ‘The 
Passion  of  the  Past:  Tennyson  and 
Francis  Grose’.  J.  M.  Gray  writes  on 
‘Fact,  Form,  and  Fiction  in  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “Balin  and  Balan”’  (RMS).  He 
also  adds  a  note  on  ‘Tennyson  and 
Layamon’  (N&Q).  In  ‘Tennyson’s 
Camelot:  The  Kingdom  of  Folly’ 
(UTQ)  R.  B.  Wilkenfeld  argues  that 
the  Idylls  have  a  ‘rhythmic  structure 
of  ebb  and  flow’  corresponding  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  civilization.  W. 
Collins  writes  on  ‘Tennyson  and 
Hopkins’  (UTQ).  G.  Monteiro  pub¬ 
lishes  ‘Tennyson  to  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave:  A  Letter’  (ELN). 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed 
since  the  last  biography  of  Browning, 
and  that  was  of  the  denigratory  kind, 
so  that  the  first  volume  of  the  new  one 
by  Maisie  Ward,45  covering  his  life 
until  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1861,  is 
very  welcome.  As  the  author  points 
out,  ‘an  enormous  amount  of  fresh 
material  has  become  available’. 
Nevertheless,  Browning  remains  a 
rather  elusive  figure  in  the  book, 
chiefly  because  the  author  refuses  to 
speculate  or  theorize  in  a  psycho¬ 
logical  way  about  his  behaviour  and 
predilections.  She  gives  the  facts, 
many  emerging  for  the  first  time  from 
the  ‘Kenyon  typescript’  in  BM,  or 
other  unpublished  sources.  Mrs. 
Ward  complains  that  many  modern 
critics  of  Browning  neglect  the  poetry 
in  favour  of  ‘an  imperfect  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  psychiatry  of  the  moment’. 
She  successfully  avoids  this  pitfall, 
and  although  the  scope  of  the  book 
does  not  provide  for  much  critical 
comment,  she  produces  some  per¬ 
tinent  general  observations.  The  effect 
of  recent  developments  in  criticism 
of  Browning  is  apparent  in  the  book 

45  Robert  Browning  and  His  World.  The 
Private  Face.  1812-1861 ,  by  Maisie  Ward. 
Cassell,  pp.  xiii  +  331.  45s. 
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as  an  allusive  awareness,  rather  than 
as  active  exposition. 

Six  published  and  six  new  essays 
on  Browning  have  been  collected  by 
Clarence  Tracy  under  the  title  of 
Browning’s  Mind  and  Artf6  Among 
the  new  essays,  ‘Browning  Speaks 
Out’,  by  Tracy  himself,  discusses  the 
relation  of  the  poet  to  his  characters 
in  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  Two  more 
follow  this  theme:  F.  E.  L.  Priestley, 
writing  on  ‘Some  Aspects  of  Brown¬ 
ing’s  Irony’,  points  out  that  his 
‘attitude  towards  his  subject,  and  the 
attitude  he  wishes  the  reader  to  adopt 
towards  it’  have  long  been  a  stumb¬ 
ling  block  to  critics;  and  K.  W. 
Gransden  argues  in  ‘The  Uses  of 
Personae’  that  there  is  no  true  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  poems  using  a 
persona  and  the  rest.  R.  D.  Altick 
writes  on  ‘ Andrea  del  Sarto :  The 
Kingdom  of  Hell  is  Within’,  and  Park 
Honan  discusses  the  versification  of 
Browning’s  lyrics  in  ‘The  Iron  String 
in  the  Victorian  Lyre’.  Finally, 
Geoffrey  Tillotson’s  ‘Browning’  dis¬ 
cusses  his  inventiveness  and  struc¬ 
tural  skill.  In  a  different  way  structure 
is  also  the  basis  of  A.  A.  Hill’s  re¬ 
printed  essay  on  ‘Pippa’s  Song’.  G. 
M.  Ridenour  discusses  ‘Browning’s 
Music  Poems:  Fact  and  Fancy’  (see 
YW  xliv.  279),  and  in  an  essay  re¬ 
printed  from  The  Pacific  Spectator 
G.  R.  Strange  looks  at  ‘Browning  and 
Modem  Poetry’. 

Norton  B.  Crowell’s  The  Triple 
Soul  ( YW  xliv.  278)  was  a  step  to¬ 
wards  the  re-establishment  of  Brown¬ 
ing  as  a  serious  thinker,  and  a  rebut¬ 
tal  of  the  charge  of  anti-intellectualism 
brought  by  Henry  Jones  and  sub¬ 
sequent  critics.  Crowell’s  new  book, 
The  Convex  Glass ,47  pursues  the  theme 

46  Browning’ s  Mind  and  Art,  ed.  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Tracy.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  vii+224.  45.y. 

47  The  Convex  Glass:  The  Mind  of  Robert 
Browning,  by  Norton  B.  Crowell.  New 
Mexico  U.P.  pp.  xvii  +  270.  $6.50. 


in  a  more  purposeful  manner,  taking 
direct  issue  with  Jones,  Pigou,  and 
many  more  recent  critics  such  as  W. 
O.  Raymond,  who  have  seen  Brown¬ 
ing  in  one  way  or  another  as  ‘an 
enemy  of  the  mind’.  Crowell’s 
point,  stated  in  the  earlier  book  and 
reinforced  here,  is  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  Browning  ‘declares  ceaselessly 
and  clearly  that  part  of  life’s  test  of 
man  is  to  progress  towards  Truth 
endlessly,  in  the  sure  knowledge  only 
that  today’s  “truth”  will  yield  to  a 
better  “truth”  tomorrow’.  A  very 
different  approach  is  made  by  Barbara 
Melchiori  in  Browning’s  Poetry  of 
Reticence ,48  Crowell  insists  that 
Browning  always  spoke  out,  but  Mrs. 
Melchiori  is  sure  he  never  did.  Al¬ 
though  he  ‘was  ready  to  descend 
from  his  ivory  tower  ...  he  does  not 
get  very  far’.  The  secret  of  his  poetic 
power  is  in  the  tension  between  this 
instinct  towards  reticence  and  his 
natural  exuberance.  The  result  of  her 
approach  is  that  she  is  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  Browning  did  not 
write  as  with  what  he  did.  ‘I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  quite 
genuine  documentation  and  accuracy 
are  a  cover  behind  which  to  give  free 
rein  to  his  own  conception  of  his¬ 
torical  characters,’  she  says.  She 
cites  an  impressive  list  of  Browning’s 
authorities  in  support;  but  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  have  read  them 
all  to  arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion. 
In  a  way  this  is  characteristic  of  the 
book:  much  careful  scholarship  and 
reasoned  criticism  produced  results 
equally  accessible  without  such  effort. 
But,  as  she  says,  ‘Browning  invites 
exploration  rather  than  conclusions’, 
and  her  own  explorations  have  an 
independent  interest. 

The  centenary  of  The  Ring  and  the 
Book  has  brought  a  bountiful  harvest 

48  Browning’s  Poetry  of  Reticence,  by  Bar¬ 
bara  Melchiori.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  ix+232. 
55s. 
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of  critical  comment.  Foremost  is 
Browning’s  Roman  Murder  Story  by 
R.  D.  Altick  and  James  F.  Loucks,49 
a  close  study  of  the  work  bringing  into 
prominence  its  quality  of  unity. 
‘Browning,  in  addition  to  being  an 
architect  on  a  gigantic  scale,  worked 
with  astonishing  care  in  little  things’, 
say  the  authors,  and  their  examination 
proceeds  on  both  these  levels.  They 
find  a  firm  symmetrical  structure 
based  on  the  three  triads  into  which 
the  ten  central  books  may  be  divided. 
But  the  work  has  more  unities  than 
that  of  structure,  and  the  close  pat¬ 
terning  of  allusion  and  metaphor,  the 
judicious  use  of  comedy,  and  the 
formal  elements  of  rhetoric  and 
legal  argument,  are  some  of  the  points 
of  detail  that  contribute  to  the  quality 
of  the  whole.  Behind  it  all  is  the 
unity  of  purpose,  and  their  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  poem’s  meaning  in  the 
milieu  of  Victorian  problems  and 
ideas  is  among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  authors’  contributions. 

In  his  Warton  lecture  ‘Robert 
Browning’  ( PBA )  Ian  Jack  claims  that 
the  critics  have  ‘failed  to  do  him 
justice’,  in  spite  of  the  ‘manifest  debt 
of  modern  poetry’  to  him.  He  throws 
many  sidelights  on  Browning,  from 
his  debt  to  Tennyson  to  his  affinity 
with  the  great  portrait  painters.  A.  R. 
Jones  writes  on  ‘Robert  Browning 
and  the  Dramatic  Monologue.  The 
Impersonal  Art’  ( CritQ ).  Writing  on 
‘The  Key  Poem  of  the  Victorian  Age’ 
( McElderry  Essays )  Lionel  Stevenson 
applies  the  description  to  Sordello 
because  it  is  ‘a  poem  about  a  poet 
writing  a  poem  about  a  poet  writing 
poems’,  and  so  probes  and  analyses 
the  difficulties  of  poets  after  the 
Romantics.  J.  Grube  discusses 
‘Browning’s  “The  King’”  (UTQ),  the 

49  Browning’s  Roman  Murder  Story.  A 
Reading  of ’The  Ring  and  the  Book,'  by  R.  D. 
Altick  and  James  F.  Loucks.  Chicago  U.P. 
pp.  x  +  376.  n.p. 


poem  written  in  1835  that  was  later 
used  in  the  third  scene  of  Pippa 
Passes.  In  ‘A  Reading  of  Pippa 
Passes’  (VP)  Jacob  Korg  says  that 
the  play  is  concerned  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  free  will  through  moral  aware¬ 
ness.  B.  C.  Senescu  writes  on  ‘Another 
Pippa’  (VN).  T.  Otten  discusses  ‘A 
Blot  in  the  “ Scutcheon ”  and  the 
Piece  Bien  Faite:  An  Artistic 
Dilemma’  (RS).  ‘In  Animal  and 
Vegetable  in  the  Spanish  Cloister’ 
(VP),  D.  Sonstroem  points  out  that 
the  vegetable  motif  pertains  to 
Brother  Lawrence,  the  animal  to  the 
speaker.  Ollie  Cox  comments  on  ‘The 
“Spot  of  Joy”  in  “My  Last  Duchess’” 
(CLAJ).  Roma  A.  King  offers  ‘An 
Interpretation  of  Browning’s  Epistle' 
in  ‘Karshish  Encounters  Himself’ 
(Concerning  Poetry).  Emphasis  on  the 
relationship  of  Andrea  to  his  wife  has 
obscured  the  influence  that  she  and 
King  Francis  have  on  his  imagination, 
says  Mario  D’Avanzo  in  ‘King 
Francis,  Lucrezia,  and  the  Figurative 
Language  of  “Andrea  del  Sarto”’ 
(VP).  P.  A.  Cunliffe  also  writes  on 
Lucrezia’s  influence  in  ‘Andrea  del 
Sarto’  (TSL).  In  ‘Browning’s  “Fra 
Lippo  Lippi”,  Vasari’s  Masaccio, 
and  Mrs  Jameson’  (ELN)  Johnson 
Parr  points  out  that  Browning’s  Fra 
Lippo  paints  as  Vasari  said  Masaccio 
painted.  Browning  followed  his  friend 
Mrs  A.  B.  Jameson,  whose  Memoirs 
of  the  Early  Italian  Painters  (1845) 
insisted  that  Lippo  Lippi  anticipated 
‘Hulking  Tom’.  P.  D.  Ortego  con¬ 
tributes  a  note  on  ‘Robert  Browning’s 
“Rabbi  Ben  Ezra’”  (CEA  Critic). 
Oscar  Maurer  identifies  ‘Bishop 
Blougram’s  “French  Book’”  (VP), 
mentioned  in  line  233,  as  Diderot’s 
Supplement.  Bernadine  Brown  looks 
at  the  religious  implications  of 
‘Robert  Browning’s  “The  Italian  in 
England’”  (VP).  In  ‘Browning’s 
Debt  to  Meredith  in  “James  Lee’s 
Wife’”  (McElderry  Essays)  F.  E. 
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Faverty  draws  attention  to  Modern 
Love. 

Nearly  the  entire  issue  of  VP  was 
devoted  to  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
Mary  L.  Sullivan  points  out  that  ‘The 
Function  of  Book  I  in  The  Ring  and 
the  Book ’  is  to  relate  the  ring  meta¬ 
phor  to  the  process  of  discovering 
truth  in  the  poem.  In  ‘A  Note  on 
Caponsacchi’  Isobel  Armstrong  says 
his  monologue  is  ‘a  study  of  growth 
in  its  ironic  and  anticlimactic  aspects’. 
R.  E.  Gridley  says  in  ‘Browning’s 
Caponsacchi:  “How  the  Priest 

Caponsacchi  said  his  say”’  that  he 
‘gradually  formulates  what  is  for  him 
the  true  nature  of  tragedy’.  L.  J. 
Swingle  suggests  a  nihilistic  view  of 
the  poem  in  ‘Truth  and  The  Ring  and 
the  Book:  A  Negative  View’.  H.  A. 
Talon  says  that  Browning  heightened 
his  characters  as  part  of  his  mytholo¬ 
gizing  in  ‘ The  Ring  and  the  Book: 
Truth  and  Fiction  in  Character 
Painting’.  Morse  Peckham  claims 
that  Browning’s  approach  to  history 
through  character  was  anticipated  by 
Ranke,  in  ‘Historiography  and  The 
Ring  and  the  Book’.  Philip  Drew  says 
in  ‘A  Note  on  the  Lawyers’  that 
Browning’s  attack  on  the  Law  was 
essentially  optimistic.  J.  L.  Wyant 
shows  how  ‘The  Legal  Episodes  of 
The  Ring  and  the  Book ’  exemplify  and 
dramatize  the  theme  of  the  whole. 
Park  Honan  stresses  the  relation  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  to  Pompilia  in  ‘The 
Murder  Poem  for  Elizabeth’.  W.  O. 
Raymond  points  out  that  ‘The  Pope 
in  The  Ring  and  the  Book ’  summarizes 
Browning’s  philosophy  of  life.  In 
‘Free  Will  versus  Determinism  in  The 
Ring  and  the  Book ’  Helen  M.  Loschy 
says  that  Molinism  is  ‘not  an  im¬ 
precise  pejorative  equivalent  of 
heresy’  but  is  used  to  distinguish  a 
theological  position.  J.  F.  Stasny 
contributes  a  ‘Selected  Bibliography’ 
of  the  poem. 

In  other  journals,  H.  J.  Donaghy 


writes  on  ‘ The  Ring  and  the  Book: 
Its  Conception,  Current  Reputation, 
and  Meaning’  ( Studies  in  the  Literary 
Imagination) ;  Roy  Gridley  compares 
Franceschini’s  two  speeches  in 
‘Browning’s  Two  Guidos’  (UTQ),  and 
in  ‘Browning’s  Pompilia’  ( JEGP )  he 
emphasizes  that  her  speech  is  ‘free 
from  pressure  from  the  audience’. 
C.  T.  Phipps,  S.  J.,  finds  parallels 
with  Pio  Nono  in  ‘Adaptation  from 
the  Past,  Creation  for  the  Present:  A 
Study  of  Browning’s  “The  Pope”’. 

A  new  selection  of  Clough’s  poetry, 
made  for  the  ‘Oxford  Standard 
Authors’  series  by  Sir  Arthur  Nor- 
rington,50  is  based  on  his  1951  edition 
of  Clough,  and  includes  the  Ambar- 
valia  poems,  ‘The  Bothnie’,  ‘Amours 
de  Voyage’,  ‘Dipsychus’,  and  a 
number  of  shorter  pieces  chronologic¬ 
ally  arranged.  ‘Dipsychus  Continued’ 
and  ‘Mari  Magno’,  and  various 
fragments  and  miscellaneous  poems 
are  omitted,  but  variations  of  the 
three  main  poems  are  given  in  the 
Notes.  A  short  Introduction  outlines 
Clough’s  life,  comments  on  his  use  of 
hexameters,  and  assesses  his  qualities 
as  a  poet.  The  edition  of  the  Emerson- 
Clough  letters  prepared  by  H.  F. 
Lowry  and  R.  L.  Rusk  in  1934  has 
now  been  reissued.51  This  corres¬ 
pondence  has,  since  its  original  pub¬ 
lication,  appeared  in  the  two-volume 
edition  of  Clough’s  letters  by  F. 
Mulhauser  in  1957;  but  as  the  letters 
form  a  compact  unity  it  is  no  doubt 
useful  to  have  them  in  a  separate 
edition.  Careful  notes  explain  the 
references. 

R.  H.  Super’s  excellent  editorial 
work  on  Arnold’s  prose  writings  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  further 

50  The  Poems  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  ed. 
by  A.  L.  P.  Norrington.  O.U.P.  pp.  xix+320 
2  Is. 

51  Emerson-C/ough  Letters,  ed.  by  H.  F. 
Lowry  and  R.  L.  Rusk.  N.Y. :  Archon.  pp. 
ix+62.  $3.50. 
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developments,  one  of  which  is  an 
annotated  edition  of  Essays  in  Criti¬ 
cism,  First  Series  by  Sister  Thomas 
Marion  Hoctor.52  In  her  long  Intro¬ 
duction  she  approaches  the  work  as 
literature,  rather  than  as  criticism; 
‘despite  its  unusual  combination  of 
subjects  one  is  struck,  as  Arnold 
himself  was,  by  the  kind  of  unity 
which  nevertheless  does  characterize 
the  book’.  The  nature  of  this  unity 
is  elusive,  and  is  the  subject  of  her 
detailed  enquiry.  Arnold’s  own  atti¬ 
tude  to  his  various  subjects  is  not 
entirely  clear,  although  the  editor  is 
inclined  to  minimize  his  irony.  She 
explains  that  ‘Arnold’s  substantial 
deletions  from  the  original  version  of 
his  preface  deprive  the  reader  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  sheer  comedy’, 
with  the  suggestion  that  fun  rather 
than  fury  lay  behind  the  ironical 
attacks.  The  latter  part  of  the  Intro¬ 
duction  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  attitude  to  Arnold. 
The  text,  which  is  that  of  1875,  is 
followed  by  very  full  Notes,  both 
textual  and  explanatory,  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  contemporary  reviews  of  the 
essays.  The  volume  is  a  useful  aid 
to  Arnold  studies. 

Another  aid,  of  a  different  kind,  is 
the  exhaustive  checklist  of  Arnold’s 
correspondence  prepared  by  A.  K. 
Davis.53  It  is,  he  says,  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  possibility  of  producing 
a  complete  edition  of  Arnold’s  letters, 
which  might  then  precede  a  definitive 
biography.  Thus,  Davis’s  claims  are 
sufficiently  modest,  yet  the  work  itself 
is  not  inconsiderable,  either  in  scope 
or  importance.  In  his  introduction, 
Davis  gives  a  detailed  history  of  the 
publication  of  Arnold’s  letters  which 

52  Matthew  Arnold’s  Essays  in  Criticism, 
First  Series,  ed.  by  Sister  Thomas  Marion 
Hoctor.  Chicago  U.P.  pp.  xliii+367.  n.p. 

53  Matthew  Arnold's  Letters.  A  Descriptive 
Checklist,  ed.  by  Arthur  Kyle  Davis.  Vir¬ 
ginia  U.P.  pp.  xlv+429.  n.p. 


is  a  mine  of  information  concerning 
Arnold  research.  He  also  discusses 
the  editorial  problems  that  must  be 
faced,  such  as  ‘the  large  number  of 
undated  or  imperfectly  dated  letters’. 
Future  editors  must  solve  these 
problems;  here  such  letters  are 
assembled  in  a  separate  list.  Al¬ 
together  2,658  letters  to  506  corres¬ 
pondents  are  listed,  and  listed  twice — 
both  chronologically  and  also  under 
their  correspondents.  There  are 
various  appendixes  giving  the  present 
locations  of  letters,  a  bibliography  of 
works  containing  published  texts  of 
letters,  and  other  information. 

Kenneth  Allott  provides  ‘A  Back¬ 
ground  for  Empedocles  on  Etna ’ 
( E&S ).  R.  L.  Brooks  contributes 
‘Matthew  Arnold’s  “Sohrab  and 
Rustum” :  An  Oriental  Detail’  ( ELN , 
see  YW  xlviii.  296),  and  I.  B.  Jewett 
writes  on  ‘Matthew  Arnold’s  Version 
of  the  Episode  of  Sohrab’  ( Orientala 
Suecana,  Uppsala).  R.  M.  Gollin  dis¬ 
cusses  “‘Dover  Beach”:  The  Back¬ 
ground  of  Its  Imagery’  (ES),  and  B. 
R.  Pollin  adds  a  short  note  on 
‘  “Dover  Beach”  and  “Andrea  del 
Sarto”’.  R.  A.  Forsyth  writes  on  ‘ The 
Buried  Life:  The  Contrasting  Views 
of  Arnold  and  Clough  of  Dr.  Arnold’s 
Historiography’  ( ELH ).  J.  H.  Brod¬ 
erick  adds  ‘Two  Notes  on  Arnold’s 
“Grande  Chartreuse”’  ( MP ).  Kath¬ 
leen  Tillotson  discusses  ‘“Haworth 
Churchyard”:  The  Making  of 
Arnold’s  Elegy’  ( Bronte  Society 
Transactions  1967).  Kenneth  Allott 
contributes  a  note  on  ‘Matthew 
Arnold’s  “The  Terrace  at  Berne”’ 
( N&Q ).  Paul  G.  Blount  writes  on 
‘Matthew  Arnold  on  Wordsworth’ 
{Studies  in  the  Literary  Imagination ). 
C.  D.  Wright  argues  that  ‘Matthew 
Arnold  on  Heine  as  “Continuator 
of  Goethe”’  is  ‘only  limitedly  and 
inadvertently  correct’  {SP).  In  CE 
R.  C.  Townsend  writes  on  ‘Matthew 
Arnold,  H.M.I.,  on  “The  Progress  of 
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Poetry”’,  and  Peter  Ure  has  a  note 
in  N&Q  on  ‘Arnold’s  “Memorial 
Verses”  and  Gray’s  “The  Progress  of 
Poetry”’.  An  interesting  correspon¬ 
dence  on  the  exact  circumstances  of 
Arnold’s  death  was  conducted  by  R. 
H.  Ronson,  J.  P.  Curgenven,  Kenneth 
Allott,  and  others  in  TLS  (10,  17,  24, 
31  Oct.).  One  of  the  letters  gives  an 
unpublished  eye-witness  account 
(Sydney  Jeffrey,  24  Oct.). 

F.  L.  Standley  published  a  new 
letter  from  ‘Christina  Georgiana  to 
Dante  Gabriel’  (ELN),  and  J.  A. 
Kohl  adds  ‘A  Medical  Comment  on 
Christina  Rossetti’  (N&Q). 

K.  M.  McKay  writes  on  ‘The 
Theme  of  Lilith  in  Meredith’s  Modern 
Love ’.  (HAB). 

Jean  Overton  Fuller’s  book  on 
Swinburne54  is  described  as  ‘A  Critical 
Biography’,  but  the  term  needs 
qualification.  As  a  biography  it  is 
very  limited:  not  only  are  many 
important  features  omitted  com¬ 
pletely,  but  disproportionate  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  his  peculiarities 
without  very  much  to  balance  it.  After 
C.  Y.  Lang’s  immense  edition  of  his 
letters  a  definitive  biography  of  Swin¬ 
burne  is  perhaps  due;  but  although 
she  supplies  a  few  letters  that  Lang 
missed,  Miss  Fuller  has  not  written  it. 
Nor  is  the  study  a  critical  one  in  the 
fullest  sense,  although  light  is  thrown 
on  one  aspect  of  the  poetry  by  the 
revelation  that  the  theme  of  The 
Triumph  of  Time,  Dolores,  and  similar 
poems,  was  Swinburne’s  somewhat 
muted  passion  for  his  cousin  Mary 
Gordon.  The  author  reinforces  this 
opinion  by  printing  some  hitherto 
unknown  letters  written  by  Mary  to 
Swinburne  in  the  ’nineties,  and 
addressed  to  ‘Cy  Merest  Dozen’.  Her 
marriage  to  Colonel  Leith  in  1865 
had  been  the  cause,  in  part  at  least,  of 

54  Swinburne:  A  Critical  Biography,  by 
Jean  Overton  Fuller.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp. 
19.  45s. 
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the  oddities  in  Swinburne’s  subsequent 
behaviour  recorded  by  Gosse  in  his 
Confidential  Papers,  still  not  generally 
available.  Miss  Fuller  reveals 
their  contents,  and  improves  upon 
them.  As  in  her  life  of  Shelley 
she  gives  proof  of  very  close 
research;  but  where  evidence  is 
lacking  conjecture  serves  instead.  On 
the  literary  side  her  chief  contribution 
has  been  the  tracing  of  a  path  of 
development  through  the  mazes  of 
Lesbia  Brandon,  and  the  rest  of  Swin¬ 
burne’s  fiction.  She  repudiates  the 
suggestion  that  Swinburne’s  poetry 
lacks  content;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  she  does  much  to  advance  the 
opposite  view.  Robert  Peters  des¬ 
cribes  ‘A.  C.  Swinburne’s  Hymn  to 
Proserpine,  The  Worksheets’  (PM LA) 
which  reveal  Swinburne  as  a  very 
careful  composer.  W.  J.  Goede  writes 
on  ‘Swinburne  and  the  Whitmaniacs’ 
(VN),  and  R.  E.  Lougy  looks  at 
‘Swinburne’s  Poetry  and  Twentieth- 
Century  Criticism’  (DR).  In  ‘Swin¬ 
burne  Among  the  Nightingales’  (VP) 
M.  B.  Raymond  writes  on  Swin¬ 
burne’s  theory  of  the  creative  imagin¬ 
ation,  based  on  the  assumption  of  an 
external  source  of  art,  symbolized  by 
Apollo.  K.  McSweeney  writes  on  ‘The 
Structure  of  Swinburne’s  Tristram 
of  Lyonesse ’  (QQ).  ‘A  single  note  is 
struck  early  and  held  obsessively  long’ 
is  the  conclusion  reached  by  John  D. 
Rosenberg  in  ‘Swinburne’,  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  poetry  in  VS 
(Dec.  1967). 

Two  useful  books  on  Hopkins  for 
sixth  forms  and  undergraduates  are 
Hopkins  by  Norman  H.  MacKenzie55 
and  A  Hopkins  Commentary  by 
Donald  McChesney.56  MacKenzie 
provides  a  brief  biography,  well 

55  Hopkins,  by  Norman  H.  MacKenzie. 
Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  iv+ 128.  Is.  6 d. 

56  A  Hopkins  Commentary ,  by  Donald 
McChesney.  University  Tutorial  Press,  pp. 
xi+195.  25s. 
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prepared  from  primary  sources,  with 
a  commentary  on  the  poems.  Mc- 
Chesney  gives  only  a  brief  account  of 
Hopkins’s  life,  concentrated  on  mat¬ 
ters  closest  to  the  poetry,  and  then 
gives  a  line-by-line  exposition  of  each 
poem,  from  The  Wreck  to  the  last 
sonnet  to  Bridges.  Although  some¬ 
times  fussy  in  its  details,  and  at  others 
remiss,  this  commentary  is  fully 
backed  by  quotations  from  the  letters 
and  other  sources,  and  is  likely  to  be 
generally  helpful.  J.  D.  Boyd  finds  ‘A 
Source  for  a  Line  in  The  Wreck  of 
the  Deutschland''  ( ELN )  in  the  first 
two  verses  of  Psalm  100  in  the  Vul¬ 
gate.  E.  D.  Duncan-Jones  writes  on 
‘G.  M.  Hopkins’s  Bellisle’  ( N&Q ) 
and  in  ‘Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Hopley’ 
( TLS  10  Oct.),  she  identifies  the  lady 
about  whom  Hopkins  wrote  some 
lines  in  1864.  In  VP  Anne  S.  Haskell 
suggests  that  ‘rung  upon  the  rein’ 
is  an  image  from  falconry,  not  from 
manege,  in  ‘An  Image  of  “The  Wind¬ 
hover”’;  Paul  L.  Mariani  discusses 
‘The  Artistic  and  Tonal  Integrity  of 
Hopkins’s  “The  Shepherd’s  Brow”’; 
and  in  ‘The  Paradox  of  Self :  A  Study 
of  Hopkins’s  Spiritual  Conflict  in  The 
“Terrible”  Sonnets’  Patricia  G.  Wolfe 
refers  to  ‘a  clash  between  the  desire 
to  reach  spiritual  fulfilment  and  the 
human  reluctance  to  surrender  per¬ 
sonal  identity’.  Peter  Milward  S.J. 
writes  on  ‘Sacramental  Symbolism  in 
Hopkins  and  Eliot’  ( Renascence ).  In 
‘Gerard  Manley  Hopkins’  ( TLS  22 
Aug.),  Norman  White  notes  some 
items  omitted  from  Gardner  and 
MacKenzie’s  fourth  edition  of  Hop¬ 
kins’s  poems.  MacKenzie  replied  on 
26  Sept,  and  21  Nov.,  and  Gardner 
on  31  Oct.,  with  a  further  letter  from 
White  in  the  same  issue.  White 
also  contributes  ‘G.  M.  Hopkins’s 
Triolet  “Cockle’s  Antibilious  Pills’” 
(N&Q). 

‘“Superficial”  belongs  to  Class  One 
of  pejorative  words’  says  Geoffrey 


Grigson  in  the  introduction  to  his 
selection  of  William  Morris’s  verse.57 
He  does  not  deny  superficiality  in 
Morris,  but  he  says,  ‘we  should  avoid 
superiority  when  faced  with  a  kind 
which  no  one  could  or  would  wish 
to  write  in  our  own  day’.  In  ‘Trial  by 
Water  in  William  Morris’s  The  Hay¬ 
stack  in  the  Floods'  (VP),  D.  B.  Mac- 
Eachen  points  out  that  the  account  of 
the  Ordeal  in  the  poem  diverges  from 
recorded  practice.  J.  W.  Blench  makes 
‘a  reappraisal’  of  ‘William  Morris’s 
Sigurd  the  Volsung ’  (DUJ).  A.  P. 
Antippas  discusses  ‘William  Morris 
and  “The  Murder  of  Art”’  (TSE), 
Jack  Smith  writes  on  ‘William  Morris 
and  His  Theory  of  Art:  Its  Bases  and 
its  Meaning’  (SoQ). 

‘“Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed’s 
Entertainment”  became  an  English 
equivalent  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens, 
but  “quite  free  from  coarseness”  as 
The  Athenaeum  pointed  out.  Even¬ 
tually,  the  Reeds  employed  and 
helped  to  shape  the  talents  of  most 
mid-Victorian  comic  librettists  and 
composers,  conspicuously  those  of 
William  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sulli¬ 
van.’  This  extract  from  Jane  W.  Sted- 
man’s  introduction  to  six  of  Gilbert’s 
plays,58  throws  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  plays  themselves,  as  well  as  on  the 
later  operettas.  The  long  Introduction 
is  mainly  a  history  of  the  Reeds’ 
‘Entertainments’,  illustrating  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  genre,  and  the  type 
of  production  and  acting  that  it 
developed.  The  six  plays  are  No 
Cards,  Ages  Ago  (the  forerunner  of 
Ruddigore),  with  the  musical  score. 
Our  Island  Home,  A  Sensational 
Novel  (in  three  volumes),  Happy 
Arcadia,  and  Eyes  and  No  Eyes. 

57  A  Choice  of  William  Morris’s  Verse, 
selected  by  Geoffrey  Grigson.  Faber  & 
Faber,  pp.  160.  25  s.  Paperback  lOs.  6 d. 

58  Gilbert  Before  Sullivan.  Six  Comic  Plays 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  ed.  by  Jane  W.  Stedman. 
Chicago  U.P.  and  Routledge.  pp.  xii  +  270. 
63  s. 
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Jane  Stedman  also  contributes  ‘The 
Genesis  of  Patience ’  ( MP ).  J.  B. 
Jones  writes  on  ‘Gilbertian  Humour: 
Pulling  Together  a  Definition’ 
(KAO. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  ‘Regents 
Critics’  series  is  The  Literary  Criti¬ 
cism  of  Oscar  Wilde,  edited  by  Stanley 
Weintraub.59  ‘The  way  in  which 
Wilde  stood  the  platitudes  of  his  time 
on  their  heads  was  more  than  clever 
entertainment,’  says  Weintraub. 
‘Without  at  first  knowing  it,  he 
evolved  a  critical  position  that  would 
remain  consistent  and  consistently 
provocative.’  It  was  the  belief  that 
‘the  more  trivial  world  of  facts  was 
increasingly  dominating  and  usurping 
the  role  the  imagination  had  to  play’. 
It  was,  however,  no  longer  the  trans¬ 
cendent  imagination  of  Coleridge  and 
the  Romantics,  but  the  Principle  of 
Style,  that  Wilde  had  learned  from 
Pater:  ‘Artificiality,  or  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  lay  at  the  heart  of  Style,  and  was 
impossible  to  achieve  if  “a  thing  is 
useful  or  necessary  to  us”.’  This  view 
underlay  the  early  reviews,  and  be¬ 
came  articulate  in  the  major  critical 
works,  The  Decay  of  Lying,  and  The 
Critic  as  Artist,  both  reprinted  in  the 
present  selection.  J.  B.  Gordon  con¬ 
tributes  a  note  on  ‘Hebraism  and 
Hellenism  and  The  Picture  of  Dorian 
Gray'"  ( VN ).  E.  H.  Mikhail  writes  on 
‘The  French  Influence  on  Oscar 
Wilde’s  Comedies’  (RLC),  and  on 
‘Self-Revelation  in  An  Ideal  Husband' 
( MD ). 

In  ‘A  Decadent’s  Nature:  The 
Poetry  of  Ernest  Dowson’  (VP)  H.  A. 
Baker  says  Dowson’s  major  theme  is 
the  disparity  between  the  beauty  of 
the  ideal  moment  and  the  despair  at 
its  inevitable  loss.  J.  R.  Reed  writes 
on  ‘Ernest  Dowson’s  Esthetic  of 
Futility’  (ELH).  The  edition  of  Dow- 

59  The  Literary  Criticism  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
ed.  by  Stanley  Weintraub.  Nebraska  U.P. 
pp.  xxxvi+252.  $5.95. 


son’s  letters  by  Desmond  Flower  and 
Henry  Mass,  and  Mark  Longaker’s 
Ernest  Dowson,  originally  published 
in  1944  and  reissued,  have  not  been 
available.  Both  books  were  published 
in  1967. 

W.  S.  Peterson  deals  with  the 
early  career  of  Arthur  Symons,  be¬ 
fore  his  editorship  of  the  Savoy,  in 
‘Arthur  Symons  as  a  Browningite’ 
(RES). 

J.  O.  Bailey  writes  on  ‘Fact  and 
Fiction  in  Hardy’s  Poetry’  (CEA 
Critic),  and  J.  R.  Dove  discusses 
‘Thomas  Hardy  and  the  Dilemma  of 
Naturalism’  in  a  study  of  his  lyric 
poetry  (NS  1967).  In  McElderry 
Essays,  Carl  J.  Weber  discusses  the 
background  of  The  Early  Life  and 
The  Later  Years  in  ‘Two  Fires  at 
Max  Gate’. 

F.  B.  Pinion’s  ‘guide  to  the  works 
of  Thomas  Hardy  and  their  back- 
ground’59a  is  intended  as  a  work  of 
reference  for  the  serious  student  and 
reader  which  will  provide  an  accurate 
and  illuminating  account  of  Hardy’s 
views,  aims  and  achievement  as  a 
whole.  Although  critical  appraisal  is 
not  the  main  aim,  it  enters  into  the 
author’s  incisive  surveys  of  the  novels, 
plays  and  poetry.  The  short  stories 
are  summarized,  and  Pinion  briefly 
considers  Hardy’s  views  on  art, 
tragedy  and  fiction  and  on  Chris¬ 
tianity,  scientific  philosophy  and 
politics,  his  imagery,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  writing  of  architecture, 
music,  painting  and  literature.  The 
book’s  main  section,  however,  is 
devoted  to  a  dictionary  of  people  and 
places,  both  fictitious  and  actual,  in 
Hardy’s  work.  This,  with  the  many 
excellent  photographs,  drawings  and 
maps,  will  enable  the  reader  interested 
in  the  Wessex  background  to  visit  the 
settings  for  the  stories  and  a  large 
number  of  the  poems.  [M.W.] 

59a  A  Hardy  Companion,  by  F.  B.  Pinion. 
Macmillan,  pp.  xviii+555.  90.y. 
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3.  NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS 

Part  II  of  Butt  Essays  has  several 
pieces  on  nineteenth-century  fiction. 
In  ‘Scott  and  the  Art  of  Revision’, 
Mary  Lascelles  examines  the  manu¬ 
script  and  proofs  of  Redgauntlet, 
paying  special  attention  to  pages 
known  to  have  been  revised.  In  ‘New 
Readings  in  Dombey  and  Son’  Kath¬ 
leen  Tillotson  details  a  number  of 
authorial  corrections  in  its  fourth 
number  (chapters  11-13)  which  have 
only  once  appeared  in  any  later 
editions.  G.  S.  Haight  disputes  a 
traditional  identification  in  his 
‘George  Eliot’s  Klesmer’:  he  thinks 
that  Anton  Rubenstein  is  much  more 
likely  than  Franz  Liszt.  Bonamy 
Dobree  writes  on  ‘Robert  Smith 
Surtees’  and  praises  his  ‘enlargement 
of  the  field  of  the  novel,  bringing  in 
a  whole  new  section  of  society,  not 
only  the  followers  of  hounds’.  In 
‘ Hard  Times  and  Common  Things’, 
K.  J.  Fielding  suggests  that  Dickens’s 
grasp  of  the  issues  of  his  day  was  not 
superficial.  Fielding  then  concentrates 
on  Dickens’s  connexion  with  an  educa¬ 
tional  movement  which  demanded 
better  teaching  methods  and  a  more 
useful  selection  of  subjects.  Geoffrey 
Tillotson’s  ‘Authorial  Presence:  Some 
Observations’  often  avoids  the  beaten 
track,  its  choice  of  examples  ranging 
from  Cyril  Hare  to  Charles  Reade  and 
Henry  Kingsley.  J.  C.  Maxwell 
criticizes  ‘The  “Sociological”  Ap¬ 
proach  to  The  Mayor  of  Caster- 
bridge ’,  focusing  upon  Douglas 
Brown’s  work  in  which  Henchard  is 
‘agricultural  man,  defeated’  rather 
than  a  tragic  individual.  This,  Max¬ 
well  claims,  raises  acute  chronological 
difficulties.  Ian  Gregor  also  writes 
subtly  on  Hardy  in  ‘  Jude  the  Obscure ’. 
For  Gregor,  Jude  the  Obscure  stands 
apart  from  the  other  novels;  in  it 
Hardy  turns  to  the  present  and  the 
future,  stressing  ‘a  wounding  isola¬ 
tion’  instead  of  a  community  of  being. 


Hardy’s  phrase  ‘a  series  of  seemings’ 
is  given  a  particularly  useful  defini¬ 
tion  in  this  article. 

Experience  in  the  Novel 60  contains 
F.  R.  Hart’s  ‘The  Experience  of 
Character  in  the  English  Gothic 
Novel’.  Hart  considers  that  novels 
like  Udolpho,  Melmoth,  Caleb  Wil¬ 
liams,  Wuthering  Heights,  and  Jane 
Eyre  should  not  be  reduced  to  parable 
or  myth,  for  the  Gothic  does  not  so 
much  represent  ‘a  flight  from  the 
novel  to  romance’  as  ‘a  naturalizing 
of  myth  and  romance  into  the  novel’. 
Characters  in  such  works  are  mimetic 
as  well  as  symbolic  and  answer  the 
norm  of  character  prescribed  long 
before  in  Horace  Walpole’s  preface  to 
The  Castle  of  Otranto.  Northrop 
Frye’s  ‘Dickens  and  the  Comedy  of 
Humours’  is  often  illuminating,  pro¬ 
vided  one  does  not  fall  at  the  first 
deliberately  erected  fence — ‘fairy  tales 
in  the  low  mimetic  displacement’. 
The  latter  part  of  this  essay,  about 
the  way  in  which  Dickens  divides  his 
action,  is  especially  thought-provok¬ 
ing.  K.  J.  Fielding’s  ‘Dickens  and  the 
Past:  The  Novelist  of  Memory’  makes 
good  use  of  Forster’s  Life  in  his  study 
of  Little  Dorrit,  David  Copperfield, 
and  other  writings.  He  stresses  the 
differences  between  these  two  novels 
of  memory  and  goes  on  to  suggest, 
after  a  careful  analysis  of  Little 
Dorrit,  that  by  writing  them  Dickens 
‘changed  his  own  response’.  J.  Hillis 
Miller  writes  on  ‘Three  Problems  of 
Fictional  Form:  First-Person  Narra¬ 
tion  in  David  Copperfield  and  Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn ’.  Sometimes  his  more 
theoretical  writing  seems  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  the  commonplace,  but  this 
essay  also  contains  neat  practical 
application  of  his  ideas. 

Miller  also  brings  together  four 

60  Experience  in  the  Novel:  Selected  Papers 
From  the  English  Institute,  ed.  with  foreword 
by  R.  H.  Pearce.  Columbia  U.P.  pp.  vii+  171. 
50  5. 
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lectures  in  a  revised  and  expanded 
form.61  Questions  of  time,  ‘inter¬ 
personal  relations’,  and  realism  are 
discussed;  to  explore  any  one,  we  are 
shown,  is  to  come  indirectly  upon  the 
others.  In  chapter  one,  Miller  suggests 
that  ‘time  and  intersubjectivity’  are 
‘the  fundamental  formative  principles 
of  Victorian  fiction’.  Chapter  two  is  a 
study  of  the  implications  for  Victorian 
fiction  of  the  ‘new  metaphysical 
situation’,  i.e.  the  ‘death  of  God’. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  movement 
towards  a  view  of  society  ‘as  a  system 
which  founds  itself’.  In  chapter  three, 
‘The  Narrator  as  General  Conscious¬ 
ness’,  Miller  sets  out  to  achieve  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  term 
‘omniscient  narrator’  in  relation  to 
the  novels  of  the  period,  believing 
that  their  narrators’  ‘perfect  know¬ 
ledge  is  rather  that  of  pervasive 
presence  than  that  of  transcendent 
vision’.  In  chapter  four  he  investigates 
‘variations  on  the  theme  of  self- 
fulfilment’  in  Henry  Esmond,  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  Middle  march,  and 
Ayala’s  Angel,  most  rewardingly 
perhaps  when  he  is  considering 
Trollope. 

Other  items  of  general  interest  are 
a  reprint  of  From  Jane  Austen  to 
Joseph  Conrad 62  and  two  articles.  W. 
V.  Harris,  writing  on  ‘John  Lane’s 
Keynotes  Series  and  the  Fiction  of 
the  1890’s’  ( PMLA ),  maintains  that 
the  fourteen  novels  and  nineteen 
volumes  of  short  stories  (1894-7)  are 
a  significant  cross-section.  Surpris¬ 
ingly  enough.  Hardy  was  the  great 
influence  rather  than  Wilde  or  Pater. 
Also,  these  authors  were  more  inter- 

61  The  Form  of  Victorian  Fiction:  Thack¬ 
eray,  Dickens,  Trollope,  George  Eliot, 
Meredith,  and  Hardy,  by  J.  Hillis  Miller. 
Notre  Dame  U.P.  pp.  xiii+ 151.  31s.  6d. 

62  From  Jane  Austen  to  Joseph  Conrad: 
Essays  Collected  in  Memory  of  James  T. 
Hillhouse,  ed.  by  R.  C.  Rathburn  and  Martin 
Steinmann,  Jr.  Minnesota  U.P.,  1967.  O.U.P. 
pp.  ix+326.  Paperback  $2.45.  22 s. 


ested  in  new  techniques  of  writing 
fiction  than  in  strange  new  sins.  J.  H. 
Raleigh’s  ‘The  Novel  and  the  City: 
England  and  America  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century’  (US')  is  a  study  of  the 
importance  of  the  city  to  writers  like 
Melville,  Dickens,  and  James.  The 
city  was  usually  seen  in  its  worst 
aspects,  which  were  ‘finally  to  defeat 
the  imagination  even  of  a  Dickens  or 
a  Balzac’.  Only  James  amongst  these 
major  authors  was  unequivocally  a 
city  novelist;  for  him  the  city  summed 
up  and  incorporated  most  of  the 
problems  of  mankind. 

Jane  Austen’s  Art  of  Allusion,63  by 
Kenneth  L.  Moler,  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  ‘Austen  novel  con¬ 
sistently  tends  to  define  its  vision  of 
life  in  relation  to  literature’.  The 
necessary  description  of  literary 
materials  imitated  or  parodied  by 
Jane  Austen  means  that  not  many 
critical  points  can  be  made  about  any 
one  Austen  novel,  but  in  general  this 
is  a  sensible  and  clear  survey.  Moler’s 
introduction  states  his  general  con¬ 
clusions.  He  believes  that  characters 
in  the  novels  advance  in  self-know¬ 
ledge,  in  Hannah  More’s  sense  rather 
than  in  Lionel  Trilling’s — they  do  not 
so  much  find  themselves  in  relation  to 
the  world  as  understand  their  own 
self-deceptions  and  tendencies  that 
lead  ‘to  the  discomfort  of  our  fellow- 
creatures’.  Excellence  is  regarded  as 
a  mean  between  ‘art’  and  ‘nature’  in 
the  wide  contemporary  sense  of  the 
words.  (In  practice,  when  Moler  him¬ 
self  employs  these  words  they  often 
seem  too  undiscriminating  as  critical 
tools.)  Finally,  Moler  stresses  Jane 
Austen’s  ‘lively  sense  of  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  human  nature,  and 
of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  a 
given  action  may  be  interpreted’. 

Marvin  Mudrick’s  Jane  Austen: 

63  Jane  Austen’s  Art  of  Allusion,  by  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  Moler.  Nebraska  U.P.  pp.  vii+233. 
$7.25. 
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Irony  as  Defense  and  Discovery 64  is  a 
reprint  of  a  book  first  published  in 
1952.  Mudrick’s  provocative  views 
have  made  his  book  a  mine  of  texts 
for  discussion  in  class,  examination, 
and  lecture.  An  even  wider  panorama 
of  critical  disagreement  is  to  be  found 
in  B.  C.  Southam’s  collection  entitled 
Jane  Austen:  The  Critical  Heritage.65 
This  documents  the  reception  given  to 
her  novels  by  contemporaries  and 
near-contemporaries,  containing  re¬ 
views,  articles,  and  notices,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  snippets  from  letters, 
journals,  etc.,  up  to  1870.  More  recent 
criticism  is  brought  together  in  the 
main  section  of  Jane  Austen: 

‘ Emma ’,66  edited  by  David  Lodge. 
This  also  contains  a  selection  of 
earlier  comments,  a  list  of  other  use¬ 
ful  studies,  and  an  introduction  de¬ 
signed  to  ‘chart  reputation’.  The 
modern  essays,  by  Arnold  Kettle, 
Marvin  Mudrick,  Edgar  F.  Shannon, 
Jr.,  Lionel  Trilling,  Mark  Schorer, 
R.  E.  Hughes,  Wayne  Booth,  Mal¬ 
colm  Bradbury,  and  W.  J.  Harvey, 
are  chosen  for  their  diversity  of 
approach  as  well  as  for  their  intrinsic 
quality. 

In  ‘The  Date  of  Pride  and  Prejudice ’ 
( N&Q )  P.  B.  S.  Andrews  reopens  the 
question  of  when  it  was  written.  E. 
Zimmerman’s  ‘Pride  and  Prejudice  in 
Pride  and  Prejudice ’  ( NCF )  is  based 
on  a  conviction  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  usual  interpretation  of  these  two 
qualities;  both  should  be  related  to 
Jane  Austen’s  central  theme,  ‘the 
limitations  of  human  vision’.  C.  S. 
Ernden  looks  closely  into  ‘The  Com- 

64  Jane  Austen:  Irony  as  Defense  and  Dis¬ 
covery,  by  Marvin  Mudrick.  California  U.P. 
and  C.U.P.  pp.  viii+267.  Paperback  $2.25. 
22s.  6d. 

65  Jane  Austen:  The  Critical  Heritage,  ed. 
by  B.  C.  Southam.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul, 
pp.  x+276. 

66  Jane  Austen:  ‘Emma’ ,  A  Casebook,  ed. 
by  David  Lodge.  Macmillan,  pp.  256.  Paper¬ 
back  12s.  6 d. 


position  of  Northanger  Abbey ’  (RES), 
noting  one  major  and  other  minor 
revisions.  He  considers  that  changes 
in  tone  and  manner  are  attributable 
to  changing  attitudes  of  mind  and 
ends  with  a  list  of  ‘what  appear  to  be 
the  Gothic  interpolations’,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  the  restoration  of  the  story’s 
original  symmetry.  D.  N.  Gallon  also 
attempts  to  recover  some  of  the  more 
serious  portions  in  his  ‘Comedy  in 
Northanger  Abbey ’  (MLR),  arguing 
that  the  novel  is  not  just  a  ‘literary’ 
joke.  It  contains  ‘human’  comedy  as 
well  as  satire,  Catherine  especially 
not  being  the  ninny  she  is  often  taken 
for.  In  ‘ Persuasion  Again’  (EIC), 
Malcolm  Bradbury  stresses  its  differ¬ 
ence  from  the  other  novels  and  its  new 
social  situation.  Its  heroine  sees  how 
sailors  are  ‘a  force  of  change’,  possess¬ 
ing  ‘more  supportable  values’;  she 
does  extend  in  moral  and  social 
awareness.  Bradbury  argues  very 
convincingly  for  a  high  estimate  of 
this  novel. 

J.  C.  Owen’s  ‘Utopia  in  Little: 
Mary  Russell  Mitford  and  Our 
Village ’  (SSF)  is  an  appreciation  of  a 
‘not  quite  first-rate’  author.  In  lMel- 
moth  the  Wanderer :  Paradox  and  the 
Gothic  Novel’  (SEL)  L.  M.  Dawson 
claims  that  ‘love  in  a  sepulchre’, 
the  questioning  of  rational  attitudes, 
romantically  terrible  beauty,  and  so 
on  are  not  mere  sensationalism.  There 
is  an  exploration  and  revelation  of  the 
subconscious  in  important  areas.  SSL 
contains  Nelson  S.  Bushnell  on  ‘Susan 
Ferrier’s  Marriage  [1818]  as  Novel  of 
Manners’,  Louis  B.  Hall  on  ‘Peripety 
in  John  Galt’s  The  Entail',  and  Frank 
Jordan,  Jr.,  on  ‘Walter  Scott  as  a 
Dramatic  Novelist’. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  on  Novelists  and 
Fiction 67  is  designed  by  loan  Williams 
to  bring  together  all  Scott’s  literary 

67  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  Novelists  and  Fiction, 
ed.  by  loan  Williams.  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  pp.  viii  +  503.  63s. 
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criticism  in  three  main  sections.  First, 
there  are  his  introductory  essays  in 
Ballantyne’s  Novelists  Library  ( 1 821— 
4)  on  authors  ranging  from  Richard¬ 
son,  Fielding,  and  Sterne  to  Clara 
Reeve,  Ann  Radcliffe,  and  Charlotte 
Smith.  Second,  there  are  a  number  of 
reviews — of  Fleetwood,  Emma,  Tales 
of  My  Landlord,  Frankenstein,  The 
Omen,  etc.  Third,  seven  pieces  about 
the  problems  of  novel-writing  are 
reprinted  from  Scott’s  own  prefaces 
and  introductions.  Williams  has  an¬ 
notated  the  selections  and  provided 
them  with  a  short  introduction.  In  this 
Scott  is  seen  as  a  practical  rather  than 
a  theoretical  critic,  valuable  for  the 
historical  perspective  he  provides 
today — Williams  specifies  ‘the  unique 
challenge  which  his  criticism  presents 
to  twentieth-century  assumptions 
about  the  origins  and  development  of 
the  English  novel’ — but  definitely 
limited  in  certain  important  respects. 
His  thinking  about  the  relationship 
between  form  and  statement  is 
described  as  crude,  but  apart  from 
this  he  was  flexible  in  approach  and 
able  to  adapt  easily  to  new  forms 
of  fiction;  fresh,  clear,  and  often 
sensitive  in  his  practical  criticism. 

D.  D.  Devlin’s  Walter  Scott 68  con¬ 
tains  three  essays  of  a  general  nature: 
Edwin  Muir’s  ‘Walter  Scott:  The 
Writer’,  David  Daiches’s  ‘Scott’s 
Achievement  as  a  Novelist’,  and 
Alexander  Welsh’s  ‘Scott’s  Heroes’. 
It  also  contains  ten  essays  on  in¬ 
dividual  novels,  Waverley  and  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian  each  drawing 
two.  The  introduction  outlines  suc¬ 
cinctly  the  climate  of  critical  opinion 
that  recent  critics  have  begun  to 
challenge.  In  relatively  short  space 
Devlin  indicates  the  new  approaches, 
too,  making  this  a  useful  book  for 
teaching  purposes.  Robin  Mayhead’s 

68 Walter  Scott:  Modern  Judgements,  ed. 
by  D.  D.  Devlin.  Macmillan,  pp.  190. 
Paperback  12.y.  6d. 


Walter  Scottw  consists  mainly  of 
extracts  with  associated  commentary 
and  analysis.  His  various  section- 
headings  (‘Characterization’,  ‘Treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Heroic’,  ‘Tensions  in  a 
Changing  Society’,  ‘Political  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Issues’,  ‘Scott  and  the  Ver¬ 
nacular’)  make  an  interesting  contrast 
with  those  of  a  Charlotte  Bronte  in  the 
same  series  (‘Events’,  ‘Characters’, 
‘Heroines’,  ‘Time  and  Place’,  ‘Speech’, 
‘Narrative  Standpoint’,  ‘Authorial 
Viewpoint’).  Clearly  the  revaluation 
of  Scott’s  novels  will  proceed  along 
the  lines  initiated  by  critics  like  David 
Daiches  and  George  Lukacs. 

D.  D.  Devlin  also  has  an  article  on 
‘Character  and  Narrative  in  Scott:  A 
Legend  of  Montrose  and  Rob  Roy ’ 
( E1C ),  in  which  he  underlines  the 
importance  of  Dalgetty  and  his 
Falstaff-like  role  as  commentator. 
Devlin  is  critical  of  the  narrative 
structure  of  Rob  Roy,  its  shift  of 
focus,  and  the  marriage  of  Frank 
Osbaldiston  and  Diana  Vernon.  W. 
Cadbury’s  ‘The  Two  Structures  of 
Rob  Roy ’  ( MLQ )  is  a  sophisticated 
defence,  claiming  that  the  concepts  of 
novel  and  romance  are  complemen¬ 
tary,  not  conflicting.  In  ‘History, 
Religion,  and  the  Supernatural:  The 
Failure  of  The  Monastery'  (SSL), 
Donald  Cameron  discovers  a  ‘failure 
of  imagination,  insight,  and  control, 
and  therefore,  necessarily,  of  struc¬ 
ture’.  M.  Lightfoot’s  ‘Scott’s  Self- 
Reviewal:  Manuscript  and  Other 
Evidence’  ( NCF )  is  a  fresh  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  anonymous  review  of 
Tales  of  My  Landlord  which  appeared 
in  the  Quarterly  for  January  1817.  It 
appears  that  both  William  Gifford 
and  William  Erskine  were  part- 
authors  with  Scott.  J.  C.  Simmons 
has  an  article  in  SSL  about  a  number 

69  Walter  Scott,  by  Robin  Mayhead.  (Pro¬ 
files  in  Literature).  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul. 
New  York:  Humanities  Press,  pp.  viii+116, 
16s.  Paperback  8s. 
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of  minor  writers,  ‘Of  Kettledrums 
and  Trumpets:  the  Early  Victorian 
Followers  of  Scott’. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock  is  at  the 
centre  of  a  full-length  book  this  year, 
Peacock,  His  Circle  and  His  Age,10 
by  Howard  Mills.  Mills  argues  that 
the  complexity  of  Peacock’s  case  has 
often  been  oversimplified.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  he  stresses  the  fact  that  his 
mind  was  ‘most  positive  and  open 
during  his  friendship  with  Shelley 
up  to  1818’,  the  year  of  Nightmare 
Abbey  and  the  neglected  ‘An  Essay 
on  Fashionable  Literature’.  ‘Con¬ 
versely,  the  hardening  of  Peacock’s 
mind  that  leads  to  “The  Four  Ages  of 
Poetry”  in  1820  took  place  in  the 
years  after  Shelley  finally  left  England 
in  1818.’  One  of  Mills’s  main  conten¬ 
tions  is  that  during  the  Shelley  period 
Peacock  became  a  fine  reporter- 
critic  of  his  age;  he  could,  for 
example,  be  compared  with  Hazlitt, 
whose  taste  as  far  as  Coleridge’s  work 
is  concerned  had  petrified  in  1798. 
Peacock  is  also  contrasted  with  a 
number  of  other  writers,  amongst 
them  James  Hogg,  Byron,  Samuel 
Bamford,  Crabbe  Robinson,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Southey,  and — rather  oddly— 
Nietzsche  (as  a  classicist).  The  result 
is  undoubtedly  a  complex  revaluation 
of  a  man  and  his  age  that  in  several 
respects  goes  further  than  previous 
assessments.  It  is  especially  interesting 
to  have  the  account  of  Peacock’s 
music  reviews  and  articles.  Mills’s 
pertinacity  as  critic  and  researcher 
becomes  more  like  pugnacity  when 
he  mentions  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  official,  and  mistaken,  view  of 
Peacock.  Rather  awkwardly  some¬ 
times,  but  often  convincingly,  Mills 
demands  reconsideration  of  critical 
cliches:  ‘Peacock  is  more  interested 
in  ideas  than  in  people’,  for  instance. 

70  Peacock,  His  Circle  and  His  Age,  by 
Howard  Mills.  C.U.P.  pp.  xv+257.  55s. 
$9.50. 


After  this  book  it  is  a  little  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  find  that  Carl  Dawson  takes  all 
his  extracts  from  the  novels  for  his 
Peacock 11  though  it  is  true  that 
readers  would  find  it  difficult  to 
refer  to  Peacock’s  other  works.  Like 
other  volumes  in  this  series,  Dawson’s 
book  has  a  short  introduction  to  the 
life  and  works. 

W.  A.  Craik’s  The  Bronte  Novels12 
gives  each  novel  a  chapter  to  itself. 
‘Any  study  of  a  work  begins  with  the 
essential  and  the  obvious,’  she  writes 
in  one  chapter,  ‘since  these  are  by 
definition  likely  to  be  more  enlighten¬ 
ing  than  the  abstruse.’  This  statement 
proves  to  be  true  of  the  book  as  a 
whole:  the  criticism  is  usually  plainly 
sensible  and  direct,  proceeding  by 
close  discussion  of  the  primary  texts 
and  rarely  turning  to  consider  the 
views  of  others.  It  is  very  useful  to 
have  careful  studies  of  novels  like 
Agnes  Grey  and  The  Tenant  of  Wild- 
fell  Hall,  but  the  Jarie  Eyre  chapter  is 
probably  the  most  rewarding  one 
in  the  book.  Sometimes  the  deliberate 
attention  to  the  essential  and  the 
obvious  can  become  too  remorseless, 
though  this  is  undoubtedly  a  reason¬ 
able  survey  of  the  seven  novels. 

Two  collections  of  criticism  could 
be  used  to  supplement  Craik’s  book: 
Judith  O’Neill’s  Critics  on  Charlotte 
and  Emily  Bronte 73  and  T.  A.  Vogler’s 
Twentieth-Century  Interpretations  of 
‘  Wuthering  Heights'.1*  The  majority 
of  the  sections  in  O’Neill’s  Critics 

71  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  by  Carl  Dawson. 
(Profiles  in  Literature.)  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  New  York:  Humanities  Press,  pp.  v+ 
116.  15s.  Paperback  Is.  6 d. 

72  The  Bronte  Novels,  by  W.  A.  Craik. 
Methuen.  New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp. 
266.  40s. 

73  Critics  on  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte, 
ed.  by  Judith  O’Neill.  (Readings  in  Literary 
Criticism  2).  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  115.  Paper¬ 
back  10s.  6d. 

74  Twentieth-Century  Interpretations  of 
‘Wuthering  Heights’ ,  ed.  by  Thomas  A.  Vog- 
ler.  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  vi  +  122.  50s.  Paper¬ 
back  20s.  $1.25. 
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are  on  Emily  Bronte,  only  six  being 
on  Charlotte.  The  selections  are 
definitely  fragmentary,  but  interest¬ 
ingly  chosen  and  usefully  juxtaposed. 
Vogler's  selection  falls  into  two  parts. 
The  longer,  ‘Interpretations’,  contains 
C.  P.  Sanger's  ‘The  Structure  of 
Wuthering  Heights',  Arnold  Kettle’s 
‘Emily  Bronte:  Wuthering  Heights', 
Mark  Schorer’s  ‘Fiction  and  the 
Matrix  of  Analogy’,  Derek  Traversi’s 
‘The  Bronte  Sisters  and  Wuther¬ 
ing  Heights',  A.  J.  Guerard’s 
‘Preface  to  Wuthering  Heights' ,  J.  F. 
Goodridge’s  ‘The  Circumambient 
Universe’  and  T.  A.  Vogler’s  ‘Story 
and  History  in  Wuthering  Heights'. 
The  other  section,  ‘View  Points’,  is 
much  shorter  and  consists  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brief  extracts.  Vogler’s  intro¬ 
duction  does  not  discuss  his  selection; 
instead  he  provides  a  biographical 
and  critical  introduction  of  his  own 
to  Wuthering  Heights.  Arthur  Pol¬ 
lard’s  Charlotte  Bronte 75  and  W.  H. 
Stevenson’s  Emily  and  Anne  Bronte 76 
follow  the  pattern  already  outlined 
for  the  Profiles  in  Literature  Series. 
For  such  relatively  short  introductory 
works  they  have  lengthy  and  helpfully 
annotated  bibliographies. 

Jane  Eyre  has  recently  come  in  for 
some  praise.  In  ‘Artistic  Economy  in 
Jane  Eyre:  A  Contrast  with  The  Old 
Manor  House'  ( ELN ),  N.  S.  Bushnell 
notes  enough  parallels  with  Charlotte 
Smith’s  novel  to  make  an  artistic 
comparison  worthwhile.  Jane  Mill- 
gate  writes  upon  ‘Narrative  Distance 
in  Jane  Eyre:  The  Relevance  of  the 
Pictures’  {MLR).  The  pictures  may 
stand  for  something  much  more  than 
momentary  manifestations  of  Jane 

75  Charlotte  Bronte,  by  Arthur  Pollard. 
(Profiles  in  Literature.)  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  New  York:  Humanities  Press,  pp. 
viii+120.  16s.  Paperback  8s. 

76  Emily  and  Anne  Bronte,  by  W.  H. 
Stevenson.  (Profiles  in  Literature.)  Routledge 
&  Kegan  Paul.  New  York:  Humanities 
Press,  pp.  ix+117.  16s.  Paperback  8s. 


Eyre’s  emotional  state;  through  them 
we  can  share  in  her  developing  vision 
of  the  world.  The  last  stage  of  all, 
‘the  total  cessation  of  Jane’s  artistic 
activities’,  therefore  becomes  very 
significant.  Joan  Stevens  makes  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  bibliographical  knowledge 
in  ‘“A  Sermon  in  Every  Vignette”: 
Bewick  and  Bronte’  {Turnbull  Library 
Record).  She  tries  to  identify  the  pic¬ 
tures  the  young  Jane  Eyre  was  looking 
at  in  Thomas  Bewick’s  British  Birds, 
those  ‘tale-pieces’  so  loved  by  his 
readers  and  by  the  engraver  himself, 
who  was  still  devising  subjects  for  new 
vignettes  on  his  deathbed.  The  repro¬ 
ductions  in  the  article  of  the  most 
likely  pictures — images  of  desolation, 
shipwreck,  death,  supernatural  terror, 
etc. — aptly  illustrate  Joan  Stevens’s 
comments  on  their  literary  and  social 
significance.  Arnold  Shapiro  writes 
‘In  Defense  of  Jane  Eyre’  {SEL) 
against  those  critics  who  accuse  her  of 
cowardice  and  Jane  Eyre  of  incon¬ 
sistency.  The  novel,  he  finds,  is  a 
consistent  call  for  open  and  free 
human  relationships  and  a  rejection 
of  all  that  would  stifle  or  repress 
individuals.  Another  revision  of  cus¬ 
tomary  views  is  proposed  in  F. 
Filke’s  ‘Bitter  Herbs  and  Wholesome 
Medicines:  Love  as  Theological  Affir¬ 
mation  in  Wuthering  Heights’  {NCF). 
Conventional  forms  of  religion,  such 
as  those  of  Joseph  and  Nelly,  are 
rejected.  The  relationship  between 
Heathcliff  and  Catherine,  however, 
can  be  analysed  in  its  successive 
phases  to  show  Heathcliff  ultimately 
‘restored  to  wholeness’.  The  Cath- 
erine-Hareton  relationship  is  seen  as 
another  way  of  emphasizing  the  love 
of  those  who  ‘form  a  kind  of  church 
outside  the  church’. 

Alexander  Welsh’s  Thackeray11 

77  Thackeray :  A  Collection  of  Critical 
Essays,  ed.  by  Alexander  Welsh.  (Twentieth- 
Century  Views.)  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  pp. 
v+184.  50i'.  Paperback  20^.  81.95. 
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contains  ‘The  Method  of  Allusive 
Irrelevancy’  by  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
‘The  Panoramic  Method’  by  Percy 
Lubbock, ‘Thackeray’s  Irony’  by  John 
W.  Dodds,  ‘The  Social  Critic’  by  J. 
Y.  T.  Greig,  ‘Thackeray  as  Preacher’ 
by  Mario  Praz,  ‘Thackeray’s  Mothers- 
in-Law’  by  Juliet  Sutton,  and  seven 
essays  upon  various  novels.  There  is 
also  a  good  introduction  about  such 
matters  as  Thackeray’s  use  of  multiple 
fictions,  his  anti-literary  stances,  and 
his  clashing  ideals  of  work  and  gentle¬ 
manliness. 

In  ‘Necessary  Presence:  The  Rhe¬ 
toric  of  the  Narrator  in  Vanity  Fair ’ 
(. NCF ,  1967),  H.  Blodgett  concludes 
that  the  narrator’s  many  roles  ‘inter¬ 
act  harmoniously,  making  the  novel 
coherent’.  Juliet  McMaster  reminds 
us  that  Thackeray  was  the  author  of 
one  of  James’s  ‘large  loose  baggy 
monsters’  in  ‘Theme  and  Form  in 
The  Newcomes'  (NCF).  Though  it 
presents  complications  she  finds  that 
this  novel  is  well  organized  in  action, 
image  patterns,  and  system  of  literary 
allusions.  NCF  also  contains  Joan 
Stevens’s  ‘A  Note  on  Thackeray’s 
“Manager  of  the  Performance”’  and 
G.  C.  Stokes’s  ‘Thackeray  as  His¬ 
torian:  Two  Newly-Identified  Con¬ 
tributions  to  Fraser’s  Magazine ’ 
(1967).  These  are  review  articles 
written  in  1839  and  1841. 

Sylvere  Monod’s  Dickens  Roman- 
cier  (1953)  now  appears  in  the 
author’s  own  translation.78  Monod 
systematically  exploited  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  working  notes,  and  proofs  in 
the  Forster  Collection  for  his  study  of 
the  evolution  of  Dickens’s  art.  That 
Dickens  was  a  craftsman  and  not  just 
an  ‘instinctive’  writer  may  now  be 
generally  agreed,  but  some  hackles 
will  rise  to  find  David  Copperfield 

78  Dickens  the  Novelist,  by  Sylvere  Monod, 
with  an  introduction  by  Edward  Wagen- 
knecht.  Oklahoma  U.P.  pp.  xvi+512. 
$7.95. 16s. 


regarded  as  the  ‘center  and  summit’ 
of  his  work  and  the  later  novels,  which 
‘correspond  to  various  attempts  at 
renewal  of  his  inspiration’,  relatively 
underestimated.  This  is  a  very  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  Dickens’s  technique; 
the  composition  of  the  novels  is 
traced  through  various  stages  and 
their  style  is  often  minutely  analysed. 
Though  Monod  is  clearly  an  admirer 
of  Dickens,  he  can  be  critical:  ‘Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  comic  in  Pickwick,  as 
well  as  in  the  Sketches,  is  not  in¬ 
variably  of  the  highest  order.’  This 
judgement  is  then  followed  by  two 
pages  of  examples  in  illustration — 
amongst  which  one  guiltily  discovers 
certain  personal  favourites.  Then 
follow  several  pages  of  ‘superior 
forms’,  clearly  described  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  general  impression  gained 
here  is  that  the  criteria  are  John¬ 
sonian — ‘alliance  of  impressions  of 
familiarity  and  novelty’,  ‘universal 
value’,  ‘one  of  the  undying  figures  of 
literature’,  and  the  like.  Dickens  the 
Novelist,  in  fact,  provides  a  learned 
and  independent  standard  against 
which  recent  developments  in  criti¬ 
cism  can  be  measured. 

Trevor  Blount’s  Dickens:  The  Early 
Novels 79  takes  us  up  to  Copperfield 
very  competently.  He  objects  to  the 
more  obtuse  and  wholesale  criticisms 
of  Dickens’s  art,  ‘for  pathos  is  not 
automatically  bad  art  nor  is  senti¬ 
mentality  automatically  sickly  or 
cloying’.  Believing  it  is  ‘the  words  that 
count’,  Blount  manages  to  incorpor¬ 
ate  a  good  deal  of  acute  practical 
criticism  in  his  study  of  the  earlier 
work.  In  the  companion  piece, 
Dickens:  The  Later  Novels,80  Barbara 
Hardy  is  careful  not  to  claim  too 
much;  indeed  she  states  that  Oliver 

79  Dickens:  The  Early  Novels,  by  Trevor 
Blount.  (W.T.W.,  No.  204.)  Longmans, 
Green,  pp.  52.  Paperback,  hs.  6 d. 

80  Dickens:  The  Later  Novels,  by  Barbara 
Hardy.  (W.T.W.,  No.  205.)  Longmans, 
Green,  pp.  52.  Paperback  3 s.  6 d. 
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Twist  seems  as  controlled  and  pro¬ 
ficient  as  Bleak  House  and  the  same 
flaws  persist  throughout  Dickens’s 
career.  Nevertheless,  where  Monod 
writes  of  the  ‘growing  intrusiveness 
of  the  novelist’s  didactic  purposes’, 
Barbara  Hardy  states  that  ‘Dickens’s 
concern  with  social  criticism  becomes 
more  passionate,  more  urgent,  more 
sharply  and  wholly  the  shaping  force 
in  the  novels.’  Along  with  this  shaping 
force  comes  a  ‘greater  intensity  of 
psychological  interest’ — though  again 
praise  is  qualified  by  a  comparison 
with  Henry  James.  Yet  such  novels 
as  Great  Expectations  are  rewardingly 
analysed  in  ways  that  make  us  willing 
to  accept  the  paradox  of  the  con¬ 
clusion:  ‘His  developing  interest  in 
psychology  seems  at  times  to  go 
against  the  grain  of  his  genius,  but 
in  fact  his  sociological  imagination 
needed  the  particulars  of  a  sense  of 
character,  and  is  badly  betrayed  and 
isolated  when  Dickens  fails  to  anato¬ 
mize  the  human  heart.’ 

More  assistance  to  students  is 
provided  by  A.  E.  Dyson  in  Dickens: 
Modern  Judgements .81  This  collection 
contains  three  essays  of  a  general 
nature:  ‘Charles  Dickens:  A  Haunt¬ 
ing’  by  Angus  Wilson,  ‘In  Defence  of 
Dickens’  by  C.  B.  Cox,  and  ‘The 
Young  Dickens’  by  Graham  Greene. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  essays  on 
single  novels  ( Bleak  House  having 
two  devoted  to  it)  and  an  ‘Epilogue’ 
by  Edgar  Johnson.  Dyson  also  writes 
a  very  useful  introduction  dealing 
with  the  variable  reception  accorded 
to  Dickens  in  his  lifetime  and  sub¬ 
sequent  fluctuations  in  taste,  and 
includes  a  survey  assessment  of  the 
present  situation.  In  Martin  Fido’s 
Charles  Dickens 82  the  ‘early  period  is 

81  Dickens:  Modern  Judgements,  ed.  by  A.  E. 
Dyson.  Macmillan,  pp.  288.  Paperback  18j. 

82  Charles  Dickens,  by  Martin  Fido.  (Pro¬ 
files  in  Literature.)  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul. 
New  York:  Humanities  Press,  pp.  viii+119. 
16j.  Paperback  8j. 
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heavily  represented’.  Fido  believes 
that  Dickens  never  ceased  to  write 
comedy  ‘however  near  to  despair  his 
vision  of  the  world  became’.  Dickens 
at  Work,83  by  John  Butt  and  Kathleen 
Tillotson,  has  been  reprinted  for  a 
second  time,  with  a  new  preface.  This 
gives  a  few  additional  notes  but  claims 
that  the  substance  of  this  fascinating 
book,  first  published  in  1957,  has  not 
been  outdated. 

I.  W.  Kreutz  surveys  Sikes,  Fagin, 
Monk,  Ralph  Nickleby,  James  Chuz- 
zlewit,  and  James  Carker  in  ‘Sly  of 
Manner,  Sharp  of  Tooth:  A  Study  of 
Dickens’s  Villains’  (NCF).  Carker  is 
seen  as  the  last  of  the  ‘full-length, 
larger-than-life,  darker-than-black 
villains’  and  never  again  is  motiveless 
evil  found  in  a  central  position  in  the 
‘ emotional  structure  of  the  novels’. 
Alexander  Welsh  writes  on  ‘Satire  and 
History:  The  City  of  Dickens’  (US’), 
finding  that  the  city  provides  a 
satirist  with  a  needed  ‘image  of  moral 
confusion’.  But  Dickens,  he  says,  was 
too  sentimental  to  be  a  thorough¬ 
going  satirist,  and  in  any  case  satire 
becomes  ‘historically  inadequate’. 

In  ‘Another  Version  of  Pastoral: 
Oliver  Twist ’  {ELH)  J.  M.  Duffy,  Jr. 
describes  Oliver  as  ‘passively  tugged 
through  the  labyrinthine  ways  of  life’, 
but  this  exploitation  leads  to  renewal 
in  a  country  environment.  Oliver 
Twist  is  seen  as  a  type  of  romance  and 
everything  ‘prepares  for  the  equally 
stylized  close’.  In  ‘Laughter  and 
Oliver  Twist ’  (PMLA),  J.  R.  Kincaid 
finds  a  ‘plethora  of  sick  jokes  and 
heartless,  sneering  laughter’ ;  Dickens 
has  a  ‘darker  comic  sense’  which 
makes  readers  reverse  assumptions 
and  thereby  expand  their  perceptions. 
Kincaid  has  a  similar  article  in 
NCF:  ‘Dickens’s  Subversive  Humour: 
David  Copperfield ’.  Using  various 

83  Dickens  at  Work,  by  John  Butt  and 
Kathleen  Tillotson.  (University  Paperbacks.) 
Methuen,  pp.  238.  25s.  Paperback  12,s.  6 d. 
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Bergsonian  criteria,  Kincaid  notes 
Dickens’s  ‘expansion  of  otherwise 
flat,  comic  characters  into  fully  de¬ 
veloped  people,  involved  in  serious 
issues’.  With  Miss  Mowcher,  for 
instance  our  laughter  ‘is  embarrassed 
and  hesitant;  it  partakes  of  injustice 
and  cruelty’.  (In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  Monod  shows  some  purely 
external  reasons  for  humanizing  a 
flat  character).  David  Copperfield 
is  also  the  subject  of  two  articles  in 
SEL.  In  ‘The  Emotional  Matrix  of 
David  Copperfield ’  V.  E.  Bell  starts 
from  Freud’s  theory  that  fiction¬ 
making  is  wish-fulfilment  and  goes 
on  to  claim  that  Dickens  in  Copper- 
field  longed  for  the  static  world  of 
Dingley  Dell;  whatever  more 
maturely  conscious  conclusions  he 
reached,  he  never  really  grew  out  of 
this  longing.  In  ‘Frustration  and 
Resolution  in  David  Copperfield ’ 
B.  G.  Hornback  contends  that 
Dickens  found,  and  tried  to  accept, 
a  solution  to  the  chaos  and  disorder 
he  found  in  the  world.  David’s 
vocation  as  an  artist,  ordering  the 
chaos,  becomes  all-important  in  this 
reading. 

W.  F.  Axton  writes  upon  ‘Religious 
and  Scientific  Imagery  in  Bleak 
House ’  ( NCF )  and  suggests  that  there 
are  analogies  between  the  religious 
and  the  scientific  allusions  in  the 
novel.  After  a  detailed  analysis, 
Axton  concludes  that  imagery  alone 
wifi  not  permit  ‘any  conclusive 
account  of  Dickens’s  views  concerning 
the  tangled  relationship  between 
Divine  Providence  and  evolutionary 
processes,  aside  from  the  implication 
that  he  did  not  regard  them  as  neces¬ 
sarily  antagonistic’.  In  ‘The  Grad- 
grind  School:  Political  Economy  in 
the  Classroom’  (VS,  1967),  R.  Gil- 
mour  concentrates  upon  Dickens’s 
understanding  of  mid-Victorian 
Utilitarianism  and  pays  particular 
attention  to  schools  which  pro¬ 


pagated  a  convenient  economic  ortho¬ 
doxy.  R.  Berman’s  ‘The  Human 
Scale:  A  Note  on  Hard  Times’  (NCF, 
1967)  is  a  brief  argument  that  it  has 
‘virtually  no  economic  texture’  and 
is  ‘most  intelligible  when  considered 
as  an  allegory’. 

In  ‘The  Novelist  St.  Barbe  in 
Disraeli’s  Endymion:  Revenge  on 
Whom?’  (NCF),  J.  D.  Merritt  sug¬ 
gests  Carlyle  could  be  added  to  the 
usual  candidate,  Thackeray.  In  ‘Dis¬ 
raeli’s  Hebraic  Compulsions’84  Harold 
Fisch  writes  about  the  novels  as  ‘the 
imaginative  correlative  of  Disraeli’s 
public  life’,  noting  the  missionary 
tone,  the  theocratic  ideal,  the  religious 
imperialism,  and  the  lack  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  realism. 

In  The  Structure  of  Values  in  George 
Eliot 85  Ian  Milner  sets  out  to  ‘present 
the  value  pattern,  in  its  historical  and 
social  context,  as  an  integral  and 
motivating  element  within  the  total 
artistic  structure’.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  aspect  of  this  book  is  its 
attention  to  conflict  between  sage  and 
artist  in  George  Eliot.  Romola  especi¬ 
ally  is  the  nov  el  in  which  she  attempted 
to  ‘fill  in  the  realistic  medium’  and  at 
the  same  time  ‘compose  a  vast  moral 
fable,  conceived  as  a  historical 
romance’.  ‘If  the  art  at  times  falls 
short,’  Milner  contends,  ‘the  idealized 
figure  has  none  the  less  a  positive  func¬ 
tion,  a  function  which  persists  despite 
the  inadequate  rendering.  For  the 
hero  is  the  touchstone  by  which  good 
and  evil,  within  the  human  soul  and 
in  society,  are  revealed.’  For  this 
reason  there  is  in  this  study  a  good 

84  ‘Disraeli’s  Hebraic  Compulsions’,  by 
Harold  Fisch.  Reprint  from  Essays  Pre¬ 
sented  to  Chief  Rabbi  Israel  Brodie  On  the 
Occasion  of  his  Seventieth  Birthday,  ed.  by 
H.  J.  Zimmels,  I.  Finestein,  and  J.  Rabbino- 
witz.  Sonemo  Press,  1967. 

85  The  Structure  of  Values  in  George  Eliot, 
by  Ian  Milner.  Acta  Universitatis  Carolinae 
Philologica  Monographia  xxxiii.  Universita 
Karlova — Praha.  Charles  U.P.  pp.  x+146. 
Paperback. 
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deal  of  concentration  upon  the  cen¬ 
tral  figures  of  the  novels,  who  are  at 
once  private  individuals  and  social 
beings — ‘Character  in  George  Eliot 
is  more  history  than  destiny.’  Milner 
focuses  on  the  way  in  which  the 
moral  values  of  these  heroes  clash 
with  ‘established  bourgeois  stan¬ 
dards'.  On  the  whole  this  is  a  strongly 
argued  thesis  of  a  rather  selective 
nature,  which  can  lead,  however,  to 
such  passages  as  an  interestingly 
elaborated  defence  of  Ladislaw’s 
development  in  Middlemarch. 

John  Paterson's  edition  of  Adam 
BedeS6  is  prefixed  by  an  exceptionally 
clear  introduction  dealing  with 
George  Eliot’s  life,  theory  of  fiction, 
and  the  novel  itself.  The  addition  of 
a  useful  bibliographical  note  makes 
this  a  good  edition  for  general  refer¬ 
ence.  U.  C.  Knoepflmacher  writes  on 
‘The  Post-Romantic  Imagination: 
Adam  Bede,  Wordsworth,  and  Milton’ 
(ELH,  1967).  In  this  novel  George 
Eliot  ‘created  an  entire  setting  in 
which  the  emblematic  and  the 
naturalistic  can  coincide’.  On  this 
basis  Knoepflmacher  considers  the 
relationship  of  Adam  Bede  to  existing 
literary  forms  and  the  implications 
of  George  Eliot’s  indebtedness  to 
Milton  and  Wordsworth. 

J.  R.  Tye  studies  ‘George  Eliot’s 
Unascribed  Mottoes’  ( NCF. ,  1967), 
believing  that  in  general  they  are  ‘an 
illuminating  adjunct  to  the  text  of  her 
novels’  and  an  unusual  means  of 
authorial  interposition.  In  ‘“The 
Lifted  Veil”:  George  Eliot  as  Anti- 
Intellectual’  ( SSF ),  Edward  Hurley 
notes  that  this  unique  tale  shows  an 
unexpected  side  to  George  Eliot.  Its 
first-person  narrator  is  an  intellectual 
par  excellence,  and  the  main  point 
of  the  tale  is  that  ‘knowledge  without 

86  Adam  Bede,  by  George  Eliot.  Ed.  by 
John  Paterson.  (Riverside  Editions.)  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin,  pp.  xxxv+450.  Paperback 
$1.75. 


feeling,  insight  without  human  sym¬ 
pathy’,  is  evil.  Joan  Bennet  prints  a 
number  of  letters  by,  to,  and  about 
George  Eliot  in  TLS  of  16  May. 

The  Letters  of  Mrs.  Gaskell 87  in¬ 
cludes  every  letter  by  her  the  editors 
have  been  able  to  find.  They  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  with 
the  exception  of  a  large  group  which 
only  became  available  at  a  late  stage. 
There  is  an  introduction  describing 
the  letters,  a  select  family  index,  a 
literary  index,  and  a  general  bio¬ 
graphical  index.  A  series  of  technical 
appendixes  gather  information  about 
owners,  locations,  watermarks,  etc. 
As  a  whole  this  edition,  though  care¬ 
ful,  might  be  thought  too  plain. 
Letters  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  are  not 
printed  and  rarely  mentioned;  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  seem  reluctantly 
disgorged  and  are  probably  too  in¬ 
frequent,  though  the  biographical 
index  does  give  brief  details  and  dates 
of  individuals  mentioned.  The  letters 
themselves  have  considerable  social 
interest  and  are  exceptionally  candid 
about  the  manifold  aspects  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  busy  life.  We  learn  more 
about  her  as  a  private  person  than  as 
a  writer,  but  thanks  to  the  survival  of 
the  letters  to  George  Smith,  there  is  a 
great  deal  on  the  writing  of  The  Life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte.  French  interest 
in  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  shown  in  Franchise 
Basche’s  ‘Mrs.  Gaskell  Vue  a  Travers 
Ses  Lettres’  (FA). 

In  ‘ Cranford  and  “the  Strict  Code 
of  Gentility’”  ( EIC )  Margaret  Tar- 
ratt  finds  a  kind  of  structural  develop¬ 
ment  and  resolution.  Miss  Matty  is  a 
central  character,  the  main  exemplar 
in  the  book  of  a  general  movement 
towards  more  humane  and  generous 
responses.  Similarly,  in  ‘Structure  and 
Movement  in  Cranford ’  (NCF)  P.  A. 

87  The  Letters  of  Mrs  Gaskell,  ed.  by  J.  A. 
V.  Chappie  and  Arthur  Pollard.  Manchester 
U.P.,  1966.  Harvard  U.P.,  1967.  pp.  xxix+ 
1010.  126*.  $22.50.  [Revd.  NCF,  Sept.  1968.] 
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Wolfe  maintains  that  Miss  Matty 
‘determines  the  progression  of  Cran¬ 
ford  by  her  willingness  to  develop  as  a 
human  being’;  she  manifests  the 
1 proper  blend  of  humanity  and 
propriety’.  In  ‘ North  and  South:  A 
Victorian  Pride  and  Prejudice ’  ( The 
Tsuda  Review,  1967),  Shizuko  Kawa¬ 
moto  works  out  in  detail  the  question 
‘Who  is  a  gentleman?’  in  the  world  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  industrial  novel.  In 
‘Notes  on  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Narrative 
Technique’  ( EIC )  J.  McVeagh  criti¬ 
cises  an  earlier  article  praising  the  art 
of  North  and  South  and  maintains 
with  some  justice  that  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
‘loose  management  makes  possible 
her  most  characteristic  triumphs: 
contrast,  irony,  vividness,  moral 
firmness’.  For  McVeagh  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell  is  ‘less  a  novelist  than  a  racon¬ 
teur’,  and  in  this  light  Cranford  ‘loses 
something  as  Miss  Matty  comes  to 
dominate  the  interest’.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
first  published  piece  of  prose  fiction88 
has  been  reprinted  in  facsimile  from 
Howitt’s  Journal. 

Amongst  proliferating  articles  on 
major  figures  it  is  a  change  to  find 
William  E.  Fredeman’s  ‘Pre- 
Raphaelite  Novelist  Manque:  Oliver 
Madox  Brown’  ( BJRL ).89  Oliver 
(1855-74),  the  precocious  son  of  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  produced  the  paint¬ 
ings  and  poetry  one  might  have 
expected  in  his  social  circle  but  then 
turned  to  the  ‘unsounded  ’possibilities 
of  prose  fiction.  Fredeman  under¬ 
takes  a  scholarly  survey  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  brief  career,  and  artistic  output 
— ‘all  with  a  view  to  re-evaluating  for 
the  modern  reader  the  single  novelist 
associated  with  literary  Pre-Raph- 
aelitism’. 

88  Life  in  Manchester :  Libby  Marsh’s 
Three  Eras  (1847),  with  brief  introduction 
by  J.  A.  V.  Chappie.  The  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  Manchester, 
pp.  [12],  .V.  6 d. 

89  Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin,  pp.  [40]. 
10s. 


In  P.  D.  Edwards’s  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope™  we  read  that  Trollope  was  in 
some  respects  ‘a  restlessly  experimen¬ 
tal  writer’  and  that  his  art  was 
greater  than  is  usually  allowed.  A.  O. 
J.  Cockshut’s  Anthony  Trollope 91 
reappears  in  paperback;  one  notices 
afresh  its  high  estimation  of  the  novels 
of  the  last  period.  In  an  inaugural 
lecture92  Arthur  Pollard  pays  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  some  of  them, 
first  examining  Trollope’s  candidature 
at  Beverley  as  an  ‘advanced  conserva¬ 
tive  Liberal’  and  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  this  parliamentary  borough. 
The  experience  finds  its  way  into 
Ralph  the  Heir  and  Phineas  Redux 
especially,  but  the  political  novels  as 
a  whole  ‘provide  his  version  of  the 
nation’s  government’  between  1846 
and  1867.  D.  S.  Chamberlain  writes 
on  ‘Unity  and  Irony  in  Trollope’s 
Can  You  Forgive  Her  ?’  (SET),  remark¬ 
ing  upon  its  strong  thematic  unity 
and  praising  his  ironical  treatment 
of  the  typical  ‘thoughtful’  young 
woman  of  his  day.  In  PQ  P.  D.  Ed¬ 
wards  writes  ‘Trollope  and  the 
Reviewers:  Three  Notes’,  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  Autobiography  and  He 
Knew  He  Was  Right.  Edwards  also 
prints  a  letter  from  Trollope  to 
Gladstone  in  N&Q  for  May. 

R.  Keily  claims  that  Hardy’s 
apparent  awkwardness  can  be  func¬ 
tional  in  ‘Vision  and  Viewpoint  in 
The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge ’  ( NCF ). 
Some  of  the  abrupt  changes  of  view¬ 
point  reflect  a  central  concern :  ‘seeing 
is  the  key  to  knowing’  in  the  novel. 
But  individual  viewpoints  turn  out 
to  be  tragically  limited;  ‘in  a  universe 
of  perpetual  change  one  can  never 

90  Anthony  Trollope,  by  P.  D.  Edwards. 
(Profiles  in  Literature.)  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  pp.  viii+120.  1 6s-.  Paperback  8s. 

91  Anthony  Trollope,  by  A.  O.  J.  Cockshut. 
(University  Paperback.)  Methuen,  pp.  256. 
Paperback  15s. 

92  Trollope’s  Political  Novels,  by  Arthur 
Pollard.  University  of  Hull.  pp.  25.  5s. 
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get  it  right  for  very  long’.  R.  M. 
Faurot  writes  about  the  significance 
of  some  textual  changes  in  The  Mayor 
of  Casterbridge  in  ‘The  Halo  over 
Lucetta  Templeman’  ( ELT ).  Tony 
Tanner’s  ‘Colour  and  Movement  in 
Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles’  ( CQ )  starts 
from  the  premise  that  reflection  and 
perception  are  kept  separate;  there  is 
‘something  seen  but  not  tampered 
with’.  He  analyses  Hardy’s  use  of  the 
colour  red  and  the  part  played  in 
Tess's  life  by  ‘the  sun,  altars  and 
tombs,  and  finally  walking  and 
travelling’.  Other  pieces  on  Hardy 
are:  ‘  Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles :  Some 
Ambiguities  About  a  Pure  Woman’ 
(NCF)  by  W.  E.  Davis,  ‘Hardy’s 
Debt  to  Sir  Frederick  Macmillan’ 
( ELN ,  1967)  by  C.  J.  Weber,  ‘Thomas 
Hardy’s  Correspondence  with  Ger¬ 
man  Translators’  {ELT)  by  C.  Zieg¬ 
ler,  and  ‘Father  Time’s  Suicide  Note 
in  Jude  the  Obscure ’  ( NCF. ,  1967)  by 
W.  K.  Gordon. 

Collected  Articles  on  George  Gis- 
singf3  edited  by  Pierre  Coustillas,  is 
divided  into  ‘General  Studies’, 
‘Special  Influences’,  and  ‘Some  Views 
on  the  Major  Works’.  In  the  first 
part  are  such  essays  as  Ruth  Capers 
McKay’s  ‘George  Gissing  as  a 
Portrayer  of  Society’  and  George 
Orwell’s  ‘George  Gissing’.  The  second 
includes  the  very  useful  ‘Gissing, 
Turgenev,  and  Dostoyevsky’  by  Gil¬ 
bert  Phelps.  The  third  contains 
‘George  Gissing:  Poet  of  Fatigue’  by 
Irving  Howe,  ‘The  Spiritual  Theme 
of  Born  in  Exile ’  by  Jacob  Korg, 
‘Definition  as  Structure  in  The  Rye- 
croft  Papers’  by  Jackson  I.  Cope,  and 
three  other  pieces.  To  read  the  essays 
by  Orwell,  Phelps,  and  Korg  alone 
would  enlighten  any  student  of 
Gissing’s  work;  with  the  other  essays 
and  the  editor’s  introduction  they 

93  Collected  Articles  on  George  Gissing,  ed. 
by  Pierre  Coustillas.  Frank  Cass.  pp.  xii  + 
186.45*. 


form  a  valuable  collection.  New  Grub 
Street  appears  with  an  introduction 
by  Bernard  Bergonzi54  and  is  also  the 
subject  of  a  short  study  by  P.  J. 
Keating  in  a  series  designed  for 
students.95  Keating  maintains  that 
this  novel  is  a  great  debate  on  the 
role  of  literary  culture  in  society, 
posing  many  questions  and  providing 
conflicting  answers. 

In  ‘From  History  to  Myth:  A 
Symbolic  Reading  of  The  Master  of 
Ballantrae’  (SEE),  J.  J.  Egan  discovers 
in  Stevenson’s  ‘Winter’s  Tale’  an 
‘impressive  combination  of  thematic 
elements  and  symbolic  design’.  The 
portrayal  of  Scotland’s  tragic  situa¬ 
tion  emphasizes  the  ‘desolation  and 
spiritual  poverty  which  visit  man’s 
earthly  existence  in  the  wake  of 
malice  and  intolerance’. 

J.  Norton-Smith  provides  ‘An 
Introduction  to  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Novelist’  ( EIC ).  He  writes 
very  compactly  on  her  moralizing, 
structure,  narrative,  and  character, 
and  then  goes  on  to  her  ideas — he 
thinks  highly  of  her  basic  intelligence 
— and  her  relevance  to  us.  Her 
intelligence,  he  considers,  is  not 
shown  in  larger  constructional  aspects 
of  her  work  but  rather  in  conversa¬ 
tion-pieces  and  in  the  analysis  of 
minds. 

J.  Meyers  deals  with  ‘The  Idea  of 
Moral  Authority  in  The  Man  Who 
Would  Be  King'  ( SEL ),  Kipling’s 
story  of  the  private  rapacity  of  two 
soldiers  in  tribal  India,  outside  ‘the 
Law’.  He  notes  Mark  Twain’s  in¬ 
fluence  and  goes  on  to  maintain  that 
Kipling  is  unable  to  ‘maintain  a 
consistent  moral  perspective’,  so 
that  his  criticism  of  the  two  soldiers 

94  New  Grub  Street,  ed.  with  introduction 
by  Bernard  Bergonzi.  Penguin,  pp.  556. 
8*.  6 d. 

95  George  Gissing:  New  Grub  Street,  by 
P.  J.  Keating.  (Studies  in  English  Literature, 
No.  33.)  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  62.  10*.  6 d. 
Paperback  6 s.  6 d. 
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is  ‘never  forcefully  established’.  In 
‘No  Exit:  An  Explication  of  Kipling’s 
“A  Wayside  Comedy’”  ( ELT ),  E.  B. 
Adams  works  out  the  parallels  with 
Sartre’s  Huis-clos. 

4.  SELECTED  PROSE  WRITERS 

The  ‘primary  purpose’  of  The  Art 
of  Victorian  Prose,96  a  collection 
edited  by  George  Levine  and  William 
Madden,  ‘is  to  supply  a  sustained, 
though  obviously  incomplete,  study’ 
of  non-fictional  prose  (revd.  TLS.  22 
August.  895).  ‘It  seems  that  we 
cannot  have  Carlyle  half-way — as 
writer  or  thinker’  is  a  quotation  from 
an  essay  in  the  volume  that  indicates 
one  great  difficulty  when  approaching 
writers  like  J.  S.  Mill,  Bradley, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Macaulay,  Darwin, 
Ruskin,  and  Pater.  Problems  of 
matter  and  manner  are  strangely 
intertwined.  An  entertaining  essay 
by  Walter  F.  Cannon,  for  instance, 
begins  with  the  deceptively  simple 
suggestion  that  a  close  reading  of  the 
text  of  Darwin’s  On  the  Origin  of 
Species  and  a  historical  knowledge 
of  the  period  might  be  found  useful 
tools  in  literary  analysis;  it  ends  with 
the  claim  that  Darwin’s  finest 
scientific  intuitions  only  rarely  found 
a  fitting  language.  They  more  often 
ended  up  with  what  he  could  find  for 
them  in  the  verbal  rag-and-bone 
shop.  The  range  of  these  essays  is 
wide,  providing,  too,  some  unex¬ 
pected  non-fictional  prose.  John 
Holloway’s  ‘Logic,  Feeling,  and 
Structure  in  Political  Oratory:  A 
Primer  of  Analysis’  contains  num¬ 
bered  propositions  and  uses  symbols, 
whereas  Alan  Donagan’s  ‘Victorian 
Philosophical  Prose:  J.  S.  Mill  and 
F.  H.  Bradley’  is  quite  untechnical. 
Donagan,  in  fact,  does  not  hesitate 

96  The  Art  of  Victorian  Prose,  ed.  by 
George  Levine  and  William  Madden.  New 
York:  O.U.P.  pp.  xxi+378.  68.y.  Paperback 
34  s. 


to  quote  Yeats  (on  the  ‘suave  glitter¬ 
ing  sentences’  of  Berkeley)  and  say 
firmly  that  thinking  ‘ought  to  be  a 
passion  in  philosophers’.  Diversity  of 
this  and  other  kinds — the  first  essay 
is  called  ‘Taste,  Opinion,  and  Theory 
in  the  Rise  of  Victorian  Prose  Stylism’ 
by  Travers  B.  Merritt  and  the  fifteenth 
‘The  Computer  Approach  to  Style’ 
by  Louis  T.  Milic — makes  the  volume 
at  once  stimulating  and  confusing  to 
the  reader. 

E.  J.  Moyne’s  edition  of  The 
Journal  of  Margaret  Hazlitt97  supplies 
us  with  the  ‘sole  source  of  material 
concerning  her  brother  William’s 
earliest  years’.  PMLA  contains  a 
short  debate  upon  Hazlitt’s  critical 
ideas  between  W.  P.  Albrecht  and  J. 
B.  O’Hara. 

In  ‘Leigh  Hunt  and  John  Forster’ 
(RES),  J.  A.  Davies  notes  that  For¬ 
ster’s  business  management  became 
literary  assistance  in  this  friendship 
of  thirty  years,  just  as  it  did  with 
Dickens,  Bulwer,  and  Landor. 

F.  Burwick  writes  upon  ‘The 
Dream-Visions  of  Jean  Paul  and 
Thomas  De  Quincey’  (CL),  attempt¬ 
ing  the  difficult  task  of  clarifying  De 
Quincey’s  indebtedness  and  bringing 
out  the  parallels  and  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  ‘two  great  masters  of  the 
lyrical  dream  in  prose’. 

E.  W.  Marrs,  Jr.,  edits  hand¬ 
somely  The  Letters  of  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle  to  His  Brother  Alexander,  With 
Related  Lamily  Letters.96  There  are 
271  letters  altogether,  243  being  by 
Carlyle.  Those  to  Alexander,  about 
half  of  which  are  printed  for  the  first 
time,  are  probably  all  that  have  sur- 

97  The  Journal  of  Margaret  Hazlitt:  Re¬ 
collections  of  England,  Ireland,  and  America. 
ed.  and  annotated  by  Ernest  J.  Moyne. 
Kansas  U.P.  1967.  pp.  x+195.  $4.50. 

98  The  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  to  His 
Brother  Alexander,  With  Related  Family 
Letters,  ed.  by  Edwin  W.  Marrs,  Jr.  The 
Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  U.P.  London: 
O.U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  830.  142s.  6 d. 
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vived.  This  correspondence  ran  be¬ 
tween  1819  and  1876.  Candid  and 
spontaneous,  it  brings  Carlyle  to 
life  in  a  most  vivid  way — the  injunc¬ 
tions  to  be  canny,  a  toothdrawing  that 
was  ‘the  transcendency  of  the  Brutal, 
the  Savage’,  the  account  of  ‘the  class 
called  “Sweepers  of  Crossings’”,  and 
so  on,  all  deepen  our  view  of  his  life 
and  times.  As  editor,  Marrs  gives 
much  more  information  than  do  the 
editors  of  the  Gaskell  Letters',  quite 
apart  from  numerous  notes  the  text 
is  interspersed  with  biographical  and 
other  information.  The  result  is  not 
so  economical  but  is  certainly  very 
enlightening. 

A.  J.  LaValley’s  Carlyle  and  the 
Idea  of  the  Modern 99  is  a  more  original 
and  important  book  than  most.  In 
his  introduction  LaValley  writes  of 
Carlyle’s  ‘central  role  in  a  dominant 
modern  tradition,  that  of  the  artist 
as  problematic  prophet,  the  seer  who 
is  himself  a  quester  into  self  and 
society’.  Carlyle  is  seen  as  a  pioneer, 
at  once  excited  and  fearful,  of  char¬ 
acteristically  modern  themes  and 
attitudes:  ‘In  both  his  style  and  the 
variety  of  his  efforts,  he  seeks  to 
encompass  all  the  variety  of  modern 
existence,  but  the  multiplicity  of 
industrial  society,  the  rapidity  of 
change,  and  his  own  endless  striking 
out  into  such  varying  directions 
frequently  create  a  sense  of  restless¬ 
ness,  desperation,  and  incipient 
chaos.’  LaValley  compares  Carlyle 
acutely  with  other  writers,  but  usually 
these  comparisons  are  on  a  high  level 
of  abstraction — a  point  that  becomes 
very  clear  when  Nostromo  is  put 
beside  The  French  Revolution  for  a 
few  pages.  Despite  LaValley’s  remark 
about  Nostromo' s  ‘density  and  com- 

99  Carlyle  and  the  Idea  of  the  Modern: 
Studies  in  Carlyle's  Prophetic  Literature  and 
its  Relation  to  Blake,  Nietzsche,  Marx,  and 
Others,  by  Albert  J.  LaValley.  Yale  U.P. 
pp.  x+351.  $8.50.  16s. 


plexity  of  style  and  action’,  one  is 
hardly  reminded  of  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  reading  the  novel.  His 
criticism  is  intelligent,  informative, 
and  distant,  though  it  would  be  unfair 
to  maintain  that  more  literary  aspects 
have  been  altogether  slighted.  On 
Sartor  Resartus,  for  example,  La¬ 
Valley  writes  very  definitely  about  ‘the 
literary  work  itself  as  the  process  of 
realization,  the  making  of  meaning’. 
Major  topics  of  the  book  are  Carlyle’s 
concern  with  the  unconscious,  his 
exploration  of  alienation  in  the 
individual  and  society,  the  awareness 
of  multiplicity,  and  the  urge  to  unify 
through  myth-making  activity. 

In  ‘Thomas  Carlyle  and  D.  H. 
Lawrence:  A  Parallel’  ( UTQ ),  E.  A. 
Alexander  finds  them  joined  by  a 
bond  that  transcends  the  boundaries 
of  time  ‘as  literary  purveyors  of  crisis 
and  apocalypse’.  He  examines  the 
mingling  of  fact  and  fiction,  and  finds 
likenesses  in  their  respective  friend¬ 
ships  with  Mill  and  Russell.  R.  L. 
Trowbridge  writes  on  ‘Carlyle’s  Illudo 
Chartis  as  a  Prophetic  Exercise  in  the 
Manner  of  Swift  and  Sterne’  (SSL); 
Roger  L.  Tarr  contributes  ‘Thomas 
Carlyle  and  Henry  M’Cormac: 
Letters  on  the  Condition  of  Ireland 
in  1848’  (SSL);  M.  Baumgarten 
writes  on  ‘Carlyle  and  “Spiritual 
Optics’”  (VS).  This  last  essay  in¬ 
cludes  a  transcript  of  the  MS  at  Yale, 
which  has  never  been  printed  in  full. 
R.  D.  McMaster  considers  the  ‘Criti¬ 
cism  of  Civilization  in  the  Structure 
of  Sartor  Resartus'1  (UTQ).  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  there  is  only  apparent 
disorder;  three  chief  symbols  (labyr¬ 
inth,  Satan-Prometheus  figure,  and 
phoenix)  compose  the  death/rebirth 
cycle  which  is  at  the  core  of  the 
book.  In  ‘Carlyle  and  the  Rhetoric 
of  Unreason’  Mark  Roberts  tries 
to  go  beyond  mere  description  of  the 
mature  style  and  to  utilize  the 
doctrine  of  symbols  in  Sartor 
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Resartus  as  a  framework  for  the 
larger  examination  of  Carlyle’s  prose 
in  action  and  in  context.  Roberts 
speaks  highly  of  its  imaginative 
effect  though  he  is  also  critical  when 
considering  the  practical  ends  Carlyle 
had  in  mind. 

J.  G.  Links’s  The  Ruskins  in 
Normandy 100  is  based  on  the  letters 
and  journals  of  Ruskin,  his  wife, 
and  their  servant  George  Hobbs  when 
they  were  going  round  French 
cathedrals,  Ruskin  ‘taking  drawings 
from  one  side  of  buildings  of  which 
masons  were  knocking  down  the 
other’.  Restorers  were  the  villains  of 
the  piece.  G.  A.  Landow  has  two 
articles  on  Ruskin’s  aesthetics:  ‘Rus- 
kin's  Refutation  of  “False  Opinions 
Concerning  Beauty”’  ( BJA )  and 
‘Ruskin  and  Baudelaire  on  Art  and 
Artist’  ( UTQ ).  The  first  concerns  a 
dilemma  of  Ruskin's  aesthetic 
theories.  The  second  brings  out  the 
parallels  in  art  criticism,  both  men 
reshaping  Romantic  conceptions  of 
the  artist-poet — their  ideal  is  both 
sensitive  and  passive —  and  reflecting 
in  their  own  ways  the  difficulties  in 
transferring  a  poetic  to  the  art  of 
painting. 

D.  J.  DeLaura  brings  out  a  very 
serviceable  edition  of  Newman’s 
Apologia 101  for  literary  students.  Be¬ 
sides  printing  the  last  revised  text  he 
also  gives  the  original  Parts  I  and  II, 
which  are  more  polemical  in  nature. 
There  is,  too,  the  text  of  the  Newman- 
Kingsley  correspondence,  Kingsley’s 
What,  Then,  Does  Dr.  Newman 
Mean?  and  a  number  of  essays  form¬ 
ing  ‘virtually  the  entire  body’  of 
literary  criticism  of  the  Apologia. 
These  are:  ‘Newman  as  a  Prose 

100  The  Ruskins  in  Normandy :  A  Tour  in 
1848  with  Murray’s  Hand-book,  by  J.  G. 
Links.  John  Murray,  pp.  viii  +  89.  25 s. 

101  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua,  by  J.  H.  New¬ 
man.  Ed.  with  other  documents  by  David 
J.  DeLaura.  (Norton  Critical  Edition.)  W. 
W.  Norton  and  Company,  pp.  xviii+506. 


Writer’  by  Lewis  E.  Gates,  ‘Style  and 
the  Dramatic  Re-creation  of  the  Past’ 
by  Walter  E.  Houghton,  ‘The  Struc¬ 
ture  of  Newman’s  Apologia ’  by 
Martin  J.  Svaglic,  ‘The  Poetical 
Structure  of  Newman’s  Apologia'  by 
Robert  A.  Colby,  ‘The  Structure  of 
Newman’s  Apologia  in  Relation  to 
His  Theory  of  Assent’  by  Colby, 
‘The  Rhetoric  of  Newman’s  Apologia' 
by  Leonard  W.  Deen,  and  ‘New¬ 
man’s  Apologia  as  Prophecy’  by 
DeLaura. 

In  ‘Change  and  Suffering  in  Pater’s 
Fictional  Heroes’  ( MFS ),  F.  E.  Court 
looks  at  Marius,  Gaston,  and  ‘A 
Study  of  Dionysus’,  and  finds  that 
each  hero  suggests  ‘some  form  of 
revolt’  and  is  forced  to  cultivate 
detachment.  Emerging  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  Pater’s  heroes  ‘is  the 
pattern  of  change  and  suffering'.  R. 
L.  Hill  writes  on  ‘Pater’s  Debt  to 
Romola',  arguing  against  the  con¬ 
tention  that  it  could  have  been  a 
major  influence. 

Dissent  and  Dogma 102  is  the  longest 
volume  so  far  in  R.  H.  Super's 
edition  of  Arnold’s  prose  works.  It 
includes  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism 
and  its  immediate  sequel,  Literature 
and  Dogma;  also  two  short  essays  of 
1870  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and 
a  third  essay  signed  ‘M.A.’,  ‘Educa¬ 
tion  and  Competition’.  This  is  ‘only 
very  tentatively’  attributed.  There  are 
very  full  critical  and  explanatory 
notes,  textual  collations,  and  an 
index  which  includes  subject-entries. 
The  volume  is  all  that  one  would 
expect  of  a  definitive  edition. 

Phyllis  Grosskurth  produces  a 
short  study  of  Leslie  Stephen,103 
outlining  his  connexion  with  The 
Cornhill  and  the  D.N.B.,  his  responses 

102  Dissent  and  Dogma,  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  Ed.  by  R.  H.  Super.  Michigan  U.P. 
pp.  x+614.  111. 75. 

103  Leslie  Stephen,  by  Phyllis  Grosskurth. 
(W.T.W.,  No.  207.)  Longmans,  Green,  pp. 
36.  Paperback  is.  6 d. 
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to  movements  of  thought  and  belief 
in  his  time,  and  his  work  as  a  critic. 

VS  contains  a  welcome  essay  on 
‘Richard  Jefferies  and  the  English 
Countryside’  by  P.  Drew.  Drew 
brings  out  his  combined  realism  and 


imagination,  his  mystical  intuitions, 
and  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies. 
In  particular,  Jefferies  managed  to 
avoid  simple  nostalgia  and  refused  to 
simplify  his  attitudes  to  town  and 
country. 


XIV 


The  Twentieth  Century 

MARGARET  WILLY,  JAMES  REDMOND,  and  H.  C.  CASTEIN 


The  chapter  has  the  following  sub¬ 
divisions:  1.  The  Novel,  by  H.  C. 
Castein  and  Margaret  Willy;  2. 
Poetry,  by  Margaret  Willy;  3.  Drama, 
by  J.  Redmond;  4.  General,  by 
Margaret  Willy. 

There  is  no  current  bibliography 
of  twentieth-century  literature  in 
general,  but  useful  checklists  and 
surveys  appear  regularly  in  such 
specialist  journals  as  ELT,  BB,  IJRev, 
JJQ,  DEILR,  Conradiana,  TDR,  MD, 
ShawR,  EWN,  MFS,  SSF,  SSL,  and 
Crit. 

1.  THE  NOVEL 

Conrad  continues  to  receive  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  biographical  as  well 
as  critical,  and  a  surprising  amount  of 
energy  is  spent  in  attempts  to  identify 
the  actual  people  and  places  behind 
his  fictional  creations.  In  1968  a 
journal,  with  the  title  Conradiana, 
was  established  to  help  cope  with  the 
flood  of  papers  on  the  subject,  but  the 
first  numbers  have  not  been  available 
for  review:  it  is  published  by  the 
Department  of  English,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  sub¬ 
stantial  reassessments  of  Conrad’s 
major  fiction.  In  Joseph  Conrad /  J.  I. 
M.  Stewart  attempts  to  separate  Con¬ 
rad  from  the  ‘Conradesque’,  con¬ 
sidering  Conrad  ‘very  much  a  writer 
who  enjoyed  a  “major  phase’”. 
Stewart  concentrates  on  the  works  of 
Conrad’s  great  period  beginning  with 

1  Joseph  Conrad,  by  J.  I.  M.  Stewart. 
Longmans,  pp.  272.  30s. 


The  Nigger  of  the  ‘Narcissus’  (1897) 
and  continuing  in  chronological  order 
with  detailed  interpretations  of  Youth, 
Heart  of  Darkness,  Typhoon,  The  End 
of  the  Tether,  Lord  Jim,  Nostromo, 
and  The  Secret  Agent.  Under  Western 
Eyes  (1910)  Stewart  regards  as  ‘the 
last  of  the  unchallengeable  master¬ 
pieces’  and  a  book  ‘in  the  great  tragic 
tradition’.  In  a  separate  chapter 
Chance  (1913)  and  Victory  (1915)  are 
shown  to  share  the  symptoms  of 
Conrad’s  declining  art.  Both  novels 
are  the  last  ‘in  which  he  does  any¬ 
thing  like  justice  to  his  genius’.  A 
final  chapter  looks  at  two  short 
stories  of  the  later  period — The 
Secret  Sharer  (1912)  and  The  Shadow- 
Line  (1917) — and  Stewart  argues  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  in  these  too  ‘the  tension 
which  produced  Conrad’s  greatest 
writing’  is  lacking. 

Conrad  as  psychologist  is  the  aspect 
which  concerns  Paul  Kirschner  in  a 
book2  which  approaches  his  work  ‘as 
the  deliberate  expression,  in  art,  of 
[the]  ideas  about  human  nature’  of  a 
writer  ‘suited  by  background  and 
temperament  for  psychological  ex¬ 
pressionism’.  In  his  opening  bio¬ 
graphical  chapter,  which  draws  upon 
the  latest  research  by  Polish  scholars 
and  some  personal  reminiscences  of  a 
neighbour  of  Conrad’s  in  Kent, 
Kirschner  presents  the  main  events  of 
his  subject’s  life  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  psychology  in  his  fiction.  The 

2  Conrad:  The  Psychologist  as  Artist,  by 
Paul  Kirschner.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  xii  +  298. 
IQs. 
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second  section  examines  Conrad’s 
vision  of  the  individual  in  isolation,  in 
society,  and  in  relation  to  the  opposite 
sex,  noting  that  the  search  for  truth 
underlying  the  action  of  his  novels 
and  stories  seems  ‘less  often  moral 
than  psychological  and  philosophical’. 
In  the  third,  ‘comparative’ section  Kir- 
schner  places  Conrad’s  psychology  in 
the  Continental  philosophical  and  art¬ 
istic  tradition  by  showing  his  debt  to 
some  of  his  great  predecessors  and  con¬ 
temporaries — Turgenev,  Dostoevsky, 
Flaubert,  Anatole  France,  and  above 
all  Maupassant,  in  whose  work  Con¬ 
rad  was  steeped. 

The  title  of  Claire  Rosenfield’s 
study3  of  Conrad’s  political  novels  is 
taken  from  Nostromo,  and  epitomizes 
the  novelist’s  constant  awareness  of 
corruption  overshadowing  the  world 
he  creates  and  his  depiction  of  the 
loneliness  of  man  on  his  interior 
journey  towards  self-knowledge.  In  a 
searching  introductory  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  myth  Miss  Rosenfield 
underlines  the  differences  between  the 
view  of  it  held  in  primitive  societies 
and  the  classical  world  and  in  modern 
times.  Today  it  is  no  longer  a  shared 
and  unified  system  of  belief  but  a 
depersonalized  private  dream  in  the 
individual  mind.  The  author’s  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  three  works, 
Nostromo,  The  Secret  Agent,  and 
Under  Western  Eyes,  then  proceeds 
to  illustrate  Conrad’s  employment  of 
traditional  motifs,  of  recurrent 
images,  archetypal  patterns,  and 
above  all  the  myth  of  the  hero,  in 
order  to  universalize  his  particular 
vision  of  reality. 

In  his  book  about  Conrad’s 
politics4  Avrom  Fleishman  rejects 

3  Paradise  of  Snakes:  An  Archetypal  Analy¬ 
sis  of  Conrad's  Political  Novels,  by  Claire 
Rosenfield.  Chicago  U.P.  pp.  xi+  187.  58s. 

4  Conrad’ s  Politics :  Community  and  Anarchy 
in  the  Fiction  of  Joseph  Conrad,  by  Avrom 
Fleishman.  Johns  Hopkins  P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  xv+267.  71s.  6d. 


the  view  held  by  many  previous  critics 
of  the  writer’s  political  conservatism, 
and  asserts  that  the  dominant  influ¬ 
ence  in  his  native  background  was  the 
democratic-liberal  element.  After  an 
opening  which  examines  ‘The  Polish 
Myth’,  Fleishman  traces  in  sub¬ 
sequent  chapters  the  influences  of 
Fabianism  and  of  the  Oxford  neo- 
Hegelians  on  the  shaping  of  Conrad’s 
political  imagination,  and  places  his 
thought  and  fiction  both  in  their 
contemporary  intellectual  context  and 
in  that  of  a  two-centuries-old  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Continental  political  thought 
and  English  literary  practice.  Nos¬ 
tromo  is  explored  in  terms  of  Conrad’s 
view  of  the  class  struggle  as  tragedy, 
and  Under  Western  Eyes  as  illustrat¬ 
ing  his  vision  of  community;  and 
there  is  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  imagery 
and  symbolic  world  of  The  Secret 
Agent.  Fleishman  concludes  that 
Conrad  stands  in  much  the  same 
relation  to  our  times  as  Sophocles 
did  to  post-Periclean  Athens,  ‘for 
his  final  vision  of  the  hero’s  simul¬ 
taneous  defeat  and  redemption  leads 
us  to  a  response  that  transcends 
our  historical  debacle ’. 

Edward  W.  Said  uses  Conrad's 
letters  as  a  key  to  the  understanding 
of  his  mind  and  art.5  Concentrating 
on  his  short  fiction,  he  traces  the 
parallels  to  be  detected  between  Con¬ 
rad’s  view  of  his  own  life  and  his 
interpretation  of  the  world  around 
him,  his  reshaping  of  the  patterns 
of  his  personal  experience  in  the 
style  as  well  as  the  form  of  his  stories. 
The  First  World  War  was  for  him  a 
public  embodiment  of  his  private 
conflicts;  and  Said  shows  how  the 
dilemma  of  his  inability  to  connect 
meaningfully  his  seafaring  past  with 
his  literary  present,  as  well  as  his 
Polish  ancestry  and  heritage  with  his 

5  Joseph  Conrad  and  the  Fiction  of  Auto¬ 
biography,  by  Edward  W.  Said.  Harvard 
U.P.  pp.  224.  $4.95. 
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English  adoption,  is  the  central 
concern  in  most  of  his  fiction.  The 
personal  struggle  is  seen  as  finally 
resolved  in  The  Shadow  Line. 

An  authoritative  text  of  Lord  Jim 6 
appears  in  the  ‘Norton  Critical 
Editions’  series.  T.  C.  Moser  bases 
his  text  on  the  third  English  edition, 
collated  with  the  text  which  appeared 
in  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  and  with 
the  first  English  edition.  Arising  dis¬ 
crepancies  have  been  checked  against 
the  second  English  edition  and  the 
second  American  edition.  Over  500 
substantive  changes  resulted  from 
these  collations  and  are  noted  in  the 
introductory  chapter  on  ‘The  Text 
of  Lord  Jim’.  Besides  recording  the 
textual  history  of  the  novel,  this 
chapter  offers  ‘A  Lord  Jim  Gazetteer 
and  Glossary  of  Eastern  and  Nautical 
Terms’.  The  second  chapter,  on 
‘Backgrounds’,  prints  a  transcription 
of  the  earliest  manuscript  fragment  of 
Lord  Jim  and  some  relevant  letters 
between  Conrad  and  William  Black¬ 
wood.  A  final  section  of  this  chapter 
deals  with  ‘The  Division  of  Lord 
Jim  by  Instalments  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine’.  A  third  chapter  on 
‘Sources’  presents  N.  Sherry’s  dis¬ 
coveries  about  the  real-life  counter¬ 
parts  of  Lord  Jim  and  life  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  final  substantial  section 
collects  two  early  reviews  of  Lord 
Jim  in  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the 
Spectator  and  reprints  ten  articles  on 
various  aspects  of  the  novel  by  among 
others  Hugh  Clifford,  Dorothy  Van 
Ghent,  and  D.  C.  Yelton. 

In  ‘ Lord  Jim  and  the  Rock  of 
Sisyphus’  ( ForumH ),  A.  Greenberg 
argues  that  in  choosing  to  become 
involved  in  a  futile  commitment,  Jim 
is  fully  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  his 
choice.  Marlow  fails  to  understand 

6  Lord.  Jim,  by  Joseph  Conrad.  Ed.  by 
T.  C.  Moser.  N.Y.:  Norton,  pp.  viii  +  486. 
$4.97.  Paperback  $1.95. 


Jim’s  role  as  absurd  hero,  and  dis¬ 
misses  him  as  ‘romantic’,  but  in 
meeting  his  tragedy  and  embracing 
absurdity,  Jim  achieves  a  Sisyphean 
victory.  In  ‘The  Location  of  Lord 
Jim’s  Patusan’  ( N&Q ),  A.  van  Marie 
indicates  that  Tenom  in  Sumatra  is 
one  of  the  places  that  Conrad  had 
in  mind.  In  ELT  D.  Flamm  has  a 
short  discussion  of  ‘The  Ambiguous 
Nazarene  in  Lord  Jim’,  looking  at 
the  biblical  reference  in  the  recurring 
phase  ‘one  of  us’,  and  at  the  irony  in 
Tamb’  Itam’s  reference  to  Cornelius 
as  ‘the  Nazarene’.  J.  W.  Heimer  looks 
at  ‘Betrayal,  Guilt,  and  Attempted 
Redemption  in  Lord  Jim’  in  BSUF. 
In  ‘The  Collector-Motif  in  Lord  Jim ’ 
( BuR ),  M.  B.  Brady  sees  the  pattern 
of  the  novel  as  being  woven  with  a 
series  of  interlocking  ideas,  phrases, 
and  snippets  of  information.  The 
images  of  the  butterfly  and  the  collec¬ 
tor  are  important,  the  ‘failure  of  the 
collector’  being  the  most  persistent 
theme  in  the  novel.  In  ‘ Lord  Jim: 
the  Result  of  Reading  Light  Holiday 
Literature’  ( HAB ),  A.  Spalding  re¬ 
marks  the  divergent  critical  evalua¬ 
tions  of  Jim — some  seeing  him  as 
‘noble’,  some  as  ‘ridiculous’,  some  as 
bewildering — and  suggests  that  if  the 
reader  refuses  to  be  misled  by  the 
sentimentality  of  Marlow  or  Stein, 
he  will  be  able  to  accept  Jim  straight¬ 
forwardly  as  ‘the  hero  of  a  boy’s 
book’.  The  novel  is  ‘a  grim  reminder 
that  peoples  from  the  East  and  West 
.  .  .  must  meet  on  deeper  and  more 
human  levels  .  .  .  than  that  of  master- 
slave,  teacher-pupil,  and  adminis¬ 
trator-administered'. 

In  ‘Die  Darstellung  der  Wildnis  in 
Joseph  Conrads  Heart  of  Darkness' 
(NS),  P.  Nicolaisen  offers  a  lengthy 
comparison  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  Conrad  described  the  wilder¬ 
ness  in  his  novel,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  his  Congo  Diary  on  the  other. 
Where  the  diary  description  is  factual. 
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precise,  and  detailed,  the  wilderness 
in  the  novel  is  made  to  function 
symbolically,  and  is  presented  in 
much  more  generalized  terms.  In 
Studies  in  the  Literary  Imagination, 
J.  C.  Dahl  writes  on  ‘Kurtz,  Marlow, 
Conrad  and  the  Human  Heart  of 
Darkness’  discussing  the  ways  in 
which  both  Kurtz  and  Marlow  are 
changed  by  their  experience  of 
primitive  Africa;  Kurtz  reverts  to 
savagery  because  his  European  cul¬ 
ture  did  not  prepare  him  for  his  con¬ 
frontation  with  primitive  life,  while 
Marlow  is  saved  by  his  doctrine  of 
work.  Marlow  discovers  the  heart  of 
darkness  in  himself,  and  the  super¬ 
ficiality  of  European  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture. 

In  TSL  I.  Mellard  discusses  ‘Myth 
and  Archetype  in  Heart  of  Darkness ', 
and  in  MFS  F.  R.  Karl  writes  on  the 
novel  under  the  title  ‘Introduction 
to  the  Danse  Macabre ',  seeing  the 
Kurtz- Marlow  conflict  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  man  in  the  modern  age: 
Kurtz,  the  most  idealistic  of  men, 
becomes  a  sadistic  murderer  and 
even  Marlowe,  the  most  dutiful  of 
men,  can  be  led  to  the  brink  of 
savagery. 

Also  in  MFS,  M.  B.  Goens  writes 
on  ‘The  “Mysterious  and  Effective 
Star”:  The  Mythic  World-View  in 
Conrad’s  Victory ',  pointing  to  the 
structural  importance  of  circular 
symbols  in  the  novel :  Axel  Hayst  fails 
because  he  is  unaware  of  the  mystical 
forces  which  control  life. 

In  ‘Notes  on  the  Revisions  in  An 
Outcast  of  the  Islands'  ( N&Q ),  E.  A. 
Ordonez  discusses  textual  revisions 
made  in  that  novel  ‘from  manuscript, 
to  the  first  English  edition,  through 
the  collected  edition’  in  an  attempt  to 
throw  light  on  Conrad’s  changing 
conception  of  Willem’s  character,  and 
his  developing  sense  for  style.  In 
‘Source  for  “The  Hollow  Men”’ 
(N&Q),  V.  Sarang  suggests  a  possible 
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reference  to  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands 
in  the  fifth  section  of  Eliot’s  poem. 
Also  in  N&Q,  P.  Kirschner  prints  a 
1,200  word  article  called  The  Silence 
of  the  Sea,  which  Conrad  wrote  for 
the  Daily  Mail  in  September  1909, 
and  which  has  been  neither  collected 
nor  recorded  in  the  bibliographies. 

Two  pieces  on  Nostromo  appear  in 
EIC :  in  ‘Nostromo:  the  Argument 
from  Revision’,  J.  Raskin  compares 
the  serialized  text  of  1903-4  with  the 
text  of  the  first  edition  (1904),  re¬ 
marking  Conrad’s  changes  in  style 
and  in  oral  attitude,  illustrating  his 
success  in  subduing  and  controlling 
the  irony.  Also  in  EIC,  J.  McLaugh- 
lan  offers  a  short  note  on  ‘The  Politics 
of  Nostromo' . 

In  ‘Anarchist,  Detective,  and  Saint: 
the  Possibilities  of  Action  in  The 
Secret  Agent'  (PM LA),  J.  I.  Fradin 
shows  how  Conrad’s  treatment  of 
the  four  characters — the  Professor, 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Winnie, 
and  Michaelis — reveals  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  unambiguous  moral  action. 
Michaelis’s  withdrawal  presents  the 
novel’s  final  paradox:  that  ‘in  an 
anarchic  world,  self-preoccupied 
inertia  may  become  the  posture  of  the 
saint’.  In  TSLL,  J.  Zuckerman  writes 
on  ‘The  Motif  of  Cannibalism  in  The 
Secret  Agent'. 

Conrad’s  stories  have  received  some 
attention.  In  Essays  and  Studies  in 
English  Language  and  Literature  (Up- 
sala),  S.  B.  Liljegren  has  an  essay 
entitled  ‘Joseph  Conrad  as  a  “Prober 
of  Feminine  Hearts’”  in  which  he 
discusses  Conrad’s  portrayal  of 
‘strong-willed’  women,  with  special 
reference  to  Mrs.  Travers  in  The 
Rescue. 

In  ‘Story  and  Frame  in  Conrad’s 
The  Tale '  (SSF),  P.  Williams  shows 
the  interconnection  of  the  ‘frame 
story’  (the  captain’s  illicit  relationship 
with  the  woman  listening  to  him)  with 
the  actual  narrative.  The  captain’s 
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evaluations  of  his  behaviour  at  sea 
imply  evaluation  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  woman — each  case 
involves,  in  Conrad’s  words,  ‘the 
betrayal  of  values,  deceit,  passion, 
treachery,  and  the  need  for  absolu¬ 
tion’.  Also  in  SSF,  G.  B.  Jauvar  has  a 
brief  note  on  ‘Marlow  as  Liar’. 

In  TLS  (July  11,  pp.  733-4),  G. 
Ursell  in  ‘Conrad  and  the  “Rivers- 
dale”’  has  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  Conrad 
signed  off  the  “Riversdale”  in  Madras 
in  1884,  with  some  suggestions  on 
how  some  of  the  people  and  events 
were  modified  in  their  fictional 
appearance  in  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea, 
The  End  of  the  Tether,  and  Chance. 
In  TSLL,  J.  W.  Johnson  offers  ‘Mar¬ 
low  and  Chance:  a  Reappraisal’. 

In  Unisa  English  Studies,  E.  A. 
Bojarski  offers  some  reminiscences 
of  ‘The  Young  Joseph  Conrad’,  in 
Criticism  D.  Goldknopf  has  ‘What’s 
Wrong  with  Conrad:  Conrad  on 
Conrad’,  and  in  UWR  G.  Geddes 
considers  ‘The  Extra  Longitude: 
Conrad  and  the  Art  of  Fiction’.  In 
TLS  (August  15,  p.  881),  D.  Cross 
has  a  letter  on  the  source  of  the  story 
Conrad  used  in  The  Duel. 

In  Avery  Essays,  W.  F.  Wright  has 
an  essay  on  the  ‘Ambiguity  of 
Emphasis  in  Joseph  Conrad’,  looking 
generally  at  Conrad’s  fiction  and 
theory  of  fiction. 

In  Butt  Essays,  Ian  Watt  has  an 
essay  on  Conrad’s  relationship  with 
Henry  James,  and  C.  Leech  considers 
Conrad’s  treatment  of  time  in  Nos- 
tromo  and  Under  the  Volcano. 

K.  K.  Ruthven  has  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  essay  in  CritQ  entitled  ‘The 
Savage  God:  Conrad  and  Lawrence’. 
The  two  novelists  shared  an  attitude 
that  was  quite  commonly  expressed 
in  Europe  for  much  of  the  nineteenth 
century:  ‘a  destructive  hatred  of 
civilization;  the  savage  primitivist 
envisages  destruction  as  the  only 


solution  to  the  problems  of  a  hyper- 
civilized  Europe — and  .  .  .  generally 
takes  a  compensatory  interest  in 
primitive  peoples,  particularly  in 
primitive  Africans’.  The  books  dis¬ 
cussed  are  Heart  of  Darkness,  The 
Rainbow,  and  Women  in  Love.  In 
Heart  of  Darkness,  Europe  is  ‘pre¬ 
sented  persistently  as  a  place  of 
death  .  .  .  Africa  on  the  other  hand 
is  ...  a  place  at  once  horrific  and 
vital’.  The  Lawrence  novels  contain 
crucial  episodes  which  show  the  same 
attitude. 

In  his  volume  on  Joyce  in  the 
‘Profiles  in  Literature’  series,7  Arnold 
Goldman  lays  especial  emphasis  on 
the  relation  between  Joyce’s  life  and 
the  essentially  personal  quality  of  his 
work.  Through  consideration  of 
selected  extracts  he  shows  Joyce’s 
conception  of  the  nature  and  place 
of  the  artist  in  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
as  a  Young  Man,  the  continuation 
of  the  development  of  Stephen 
Dedalus  and  the  delineation  of  Bloom 
and  Molly  in  Ulysses,  and  his  themes, 
characterization  and  use  of  language 
in  his  ‘allegorical  history  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  from  creation  to  judgement 
day’,  Finnegans  Wake. 

First  published  in  1944,  Harry 
Levin’s  critical  introduction  to  James 
Joyce  appeared  in  a  second,  revised 
edition  in  1960.  This  has  now  been 
reissued8  in  a  ‘Faber  Paper-Covered 
Edition’. 

C.  P.  Curran9  draws  a  vivid  por¬ 
trait  of  James  Joyce  as  he  knew  him 
in  Dublin — which  meant  ‘more  to 
Joyce  than  Norway  to  Ibsen’ — and 
later  in  Paris,  where  Curran  fre¬ 
quently  visited  him.  The  two  men 
met  in  1899,  when  both  were  students 

7  James  Joyce,  by  Arnold  Goldman. 
Routledge.  pp.  xvi+108.  15s.  Paperback 
Is.  6  d. 

8  James  Joyce:  A  Critical  Introduction, 
by  Harry  Levin.  Faber,  pp.  207.  9s.  6 d. 

9  James  Joyce  Remembered,  by  C.  P. 
Curran.  O.U.P.  pp.  xii  +  129.  30 s. 
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at  University  College,  Dublin,  and 
remained  close  friends  until  Joyce’s 
death.  Without  any  reference  to 
outside  sources  Curran  sets  down  his 
personal  recollections  in  an  attempt 
to  re-create  a  balanced  picture  of  the 
Dublin  of  his  own  and  Joyce’s 
youth,  instead  of  merely  those  selected 
facets  of  it  depicted  in  Joyce’s  work. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  book  is  the  way  it  sets  Joyce’s 
fiction  beside  the  prosaic  reality  of 
people  and  places  as  Curran  re¬ 
members  them.  His  concluding 
section  considers  the  moulding  of 
Joyce's  youthful  ideas  and  conduct 
by  two  key  figures,  D'Annunzio  and 
Ibsen. 

Many  critics,  affirms  Darcy  O’Brien 
in  his  scrutiny  of  The  Conscience  of 
James  Joyce,10  search  in  his  works  for 
ideas  as  radical  as  his  techniques  and 
as  rebellious  as  his  life.  O’Brien  him¬ 
self  sets  out  to  establish  the  essen¬ 
tially  traditional  moral  vision  inherent 
in  Joyce’s  writings,  through  a  com¬ 
bination  of  textual  analysis  and  bio¬ 
graphical  material  including  Joyce’s 
letters  to  his  wife  written  between 
1909  and  1912,  which  express  many 
of  his  moral  and  emotional  convic¬ 
tions.  The  author’s  central  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  Joyce  was  an  Irishman 
in  spite  of  himself,  escaping  from  his 
native  environment  and  often 
vehemently  denouncing  it  while  re¬ 
taining,  in  his  idealistic  aspirations 
for  his  life  and  art,  a  conception  of 
human  nature  conditioned  by  his 
background  of  Irish  Catholicism. 
The  functioning  of  Joyce’s  conscience 
is  considered  in  detail  in  the  char¬ 
acterization  of  Stephen  Dedalus,  in 
Dubliners,  in  Leopold  and  Molly 
Bloom  in  Ulysses,  and  in  the  brothers 
Shem  and  Shaun  in  Finnegans  Wake. 
A  final  chapter  surveys  the  conscience 

10  The  Conscience  of  James  Joyce,  by 
Darcy  O’Brien.  Princeton  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  xvi  +  258.  66^.  6 d. 


in  perspective,  and  the  comic  spirit 
of  Joyce’s  satire  which  ‘saves  his 
mature  writing  from  the  slightest 
moralizing  tone,  whatever  its  moral 
seriousness  and  underlying  melan¬ 
choly’.  O’Brien’s  book  is  reviewed 
by  M.  J.  Friedman  in  Modern  Age. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  book  on 
Ulysses,  Clive  Hart11  places  Joyce 
against  his  religious,  ethical,  political 
and  literary  background,  and  surveys 
his  poetry,  Dubliners,  Exiles,  and  the 
style,  structure,  autobiographical  ele¬ 
ment  and  aesthetics  of  Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  all  of  which 
he  sees  as  preparation  for  Ulysses. 
He  then  considers  the  genesis  and 
general  qualities  of  the  book,  its 
basic  themes  and  the  identity  of  the 
characters,  and  gives  detailed  chapter- 
by-chapter  summaries  and  analyses. 
The  final  chapter  discusses  some 
main  aspects  of  Joyce  criticism  such 
as  the  charges  of  obscenity  and  incom¬ 
prehensibility,  and  such  important 
critical  works  as  Stuart  Gilbert’s 
analysis  of  the  structure  of  Ulysses 
and  the  studies  of  its  style  and  tech¬ 
nique  by  Hugh  Kenner,  Edmund 
Wilson  and  Harry  Levin,  and  the 
biographical  criticism  of  Richard 
Ellmann,  Herbert  Gorman  and  Frank 
Budgen. 

Weldon  Thornton’s  annotated  list 
of  allusions  in  Ulysses 12  draws  upon 
the  work  of  previous  Joyce  scholars, 
such  as  Stuart  Gilbert,  William  York 
Tindall  and  M.  J.  C.  Hodgart,  but 
also  contains  many  of  his  own  dis¬ 
coveries  of  allusions  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  suggested.  His  annota¬ 
tion  not  only  identifies  the  allusions 
to  literature,  philosophy,  theology, 
history  and  art,  but  frequently  re¬ 
minds  the  reader  of  their  context,  and 

11  James  Joyce’s  ‘Ulysses’,  by  Clive  Hart. 
Methuen,  and  Sydney  U.P.  pp.  106. 26s. 

12  Allusions  in  '  Ulysses’ ,  by  Weldon  Thorn¬ 
ton.  N.  Carolina  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  viii  + 
554.  119j. 
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shows  by  cross-reference  their  inter¬ 
section,  modification  and  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  others  in  the  work  as  they 
are  used  to  develop  and  reveal 
character,  structure  and  theme.  The 
list  is  keyed  by  page  and  line  to  both 
the  old  and  the  new  ‘Modern  Library’ 
editions  of  the  book,  and  there  is  a 
sixteen-page  bibliography  of  works 
not  fully  cited  in  the  body  of  the  list. 

The  ‘definitive  text’  of  A  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man 13  takes 
account  of  Joyce’s  final  manuscript,  all 
the  texts  published  in  England  and 
America,  and  Joyce’s  own  lists  of 
corrections  and  changes.  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  did  the  collating,  and  Professor 
Ellmann  made  the  editorial  choices.  J. 
L.  Sole  analyses  ‘Structure  in  Joyce’s 
Portrait  '  (Serif).  Another  of  Ellmann’s 
contributions  to  Joyce  scholarship  this 
year  is  his  edition  of  an  unpublished 
manuscript,  Giacomo  Joyce, 14  written 
‘at  that  stage  of  his  life  when  he  was 
completing  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
as  a  Young  Man  and  was  beginning 
Ulysses'.  The  autobiographical  Gia¬ 
como  Joyce  is  ‘a  love  poem’  in  prose 
displaying  ‘its  hero’s  erotic  commo¬ 
tion  over  a  girl  pupil  to  whom  he  was 
teaching  English’.  Professor  Ellmann 
goes  into  the  particulars  of  this 
relationship  in  his  detailed  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  short  text,  which  is 
followed  by  facsimiles  of  some  of  the 
manuscript  pages.  ‘Notes’  are 
especially  illuminating  on  passages 
from  Ulysses  for  which  ‘Joyce  took 
sentences  from  Giacomo  Joyce  and 
made  them  into  whole  paragraphs  or 
longer  units’.  The  edition  is  reviewed 
in  TLS,  May  23,  and  is  the  subject  of 
a  short  letter  in  TLS,  July  11.  John 
Updike  in  ‘Questions  concerning 
Giacomo'  ( New  Yorker )  sees  the  piece 

13  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man, 
ed.  C.  G.  Anderson  and  R.  Ellmann.  Jona¬ 
than  Cape.  pp.  258.  30.s. 

14  Giacomo  Joyce,  introduced  by  R.  Ell¬ 
mann.  Faber,  pp.  xxxii+ 16.  25j'. 


as  too  personal,  unformed,  and 
febrile  for  it  to  have  been  meant  for 
publication. 

A  Wake  Digest 15  is  a  selection  of 
articles  and  notes  which  appeared 
during  1962  and  1963  in  A  Wake 
Newslitter  together  with  a  number  of 
unpublished  articles  by  contributors 
to  the  journal.  The  twenty-four  papers 
range  wide  in  their  interest.  C.  Hart 
introduces  the  volume  with  a  paper 
which  sets  out  some  basic  ‘proposi¬ 
tions’  about  the  most  fruitful  ways 
of  reading  and  talking  about  the 
book.  ‘Every  syllable  is  meaningful 
.  .  .  An  explication  is  lacking  unless  it 
accounts  for  every  syllable  and  jus¬ 
tifies  every  letter.’  The  papers  and 
notes  here  collected  indicate  some  of 
the  many  curious  meanings  that 
particular  passages  may  have  in  at 
least  forty  languages — French  Argot, 
Swahili,  Japanese,  Albanian,  Lithu¬ 
anian,  and  the  ‘Secret  Languages  of 
Ireland’  being  given  special  attention. 
The  Newslitter  continues  to  emerge 
from  Newcastle  University  College, 
New  South  Wales;  being  devoted  to 
very  short  pieces  on  local  difficulties 
or  interests,  it  cannot  be  reviewed  in 
any  detail  here. 

In  ‘“Harpsdichord”,  the  Formal 
Principle  of  HCE,  ALP,  and  the 
Cad’  ( JJQ ),  D.  L.  Henseler  examines 
some  of  the  explanations  of  the 
groups  of  initials,  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  ‘the  basic  structural  principle 
of  the  Wake  itself’.  In  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  JJQ,  J.  P.  Dalton  prints  a  letter 
from  T.  S.  Eliot  in  which  Eliot  refuses 
to  write  a  paper  on  the  Wake  since, 
despite  Eliot’s  high  praise  of  the  book 
in  public  utterances,  ‘I  never  felt  any 
warm  enthusiasm  for  the  work.’ 

There  are  several  studies  which  look 
at  some  aspect  of  Joyce’s  work  in 
light  of  other  writers  who  have  in¬ 
fluenced  him,  or  been  influenced  by 

ts  A  Wake  Digest ,  ed.  by  Clive  Hart  and 
F.  Senn.  Sydney  U.P.  pp.  ix+85.  20.S. 
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him.  The  winter  number  of  JJQ  has 
contributions  on  various  compara¬ 
tive  subjects.  Short  explanatory  notes 
on  a  range  of  questions  about  in¬ 
fluence  are  contributed  by  J.  P.  Dal¬ 
ton,  E.  M.  Kauvar,  P.  L.  Marcus,  and 
J.  Aubert.  More  substantial  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  same  number  include 
Margaret  Church’s  ‘‘Dubliners  and 
Vico  which  argues  that  ‘In  examining 
Dubliners  .  .  .  one  can  plainly  see  the 
patterns  and  strategies  of  Joyce’s 
later  four  Viconian  cycles  emerging. 
Seen  in  this  light,  Dubliners  may  be 
viewed  as  evidence  of  Joyce’s  quad¬ 
rilateral  frame  of  mind  as  early  as 
1903,  a  frame  leading  to  a  ready 
acceptance  of  Vico’s  philosophy  in 
his  later  works.’  In  ‘The  Stories  of 
Frederick  Wedmore:  Some  Corres¬ 
pondences  with  Dubliners'  J.  J.  Duffy 
suggests  that  Wedmore’s  Renuncia¬ 
tions,  published  in  1893,  is  one  of  the 
sources  Joyce  drew  on  in  creating  ‘A 
Painful  Case’  and  ‘Eveline’.  In 
‘Santayce-Joyceana’  G.  Salerno  looks 
briefly  at  ‘some  general  areas  to  be 
considered  in  a  comparative  study  of 
Joyce  and  Santayana:  religion,  cul¬ 
tural  environment,  literary  works, 
language,  friends’. 

In  ‘Dzhoising  with  the  Soviet 
Encyclopedias’  W.  B.  Edgerton  prints 
translations  of  entries  on  Dzhems 
Dzhois  in  various  Soviet  histories  of 
English  literature  published  between 
1930  and  1964.  In  1952,  for  example, 
the  Large  Soviet  Encyclopedia  has  the 
entry  ‘His  principal  work,  the  huge 
novel  Ulysses  .  .  .  presents  one  day 
in  the  life  of  an  ordinary  Dubliner. 
Its  portrayal  of  the  perverted  psyche 
of  a  vulgar  Philistine  and  its  cynical 
rummaging  about  among  his  dirty 
sensations  are  devoted  to  the  reac¬ 
tionary  purpose  of  showing  man  as 
antisocial  and  immoral.’ 

In  ‘The  Function  of  Dreams  and 
Visions  in  A  Portrait  and  Death  in 
Venice'  (JJQ),  P.  Egri  compares  Joyce 


and  Thomas  Mann,  much  to  the 
latter’s  advantage,  arguing  that  Mann 
successfully  ‘referred  dreams  and 
visions,  and  subjectivity  in  general, 
to  solid  objectivity’.  With  regard  to 
both  early  work  and  late,  Mann  is 
seen  to  have  succeeded  where  Joyce 
failed — in  modernizing  traditional 
realism,  and  giving  it  a  contemporary 
form. 

In  Joyce  and  Ibsen 16  B.  J.  Tysdahl 
examines  Ibsen’s  influence  on  Joyce’s 
early  and  mature  work,  and  offers  a 
list  of  allusions  to  Ibsen  in  Finnegans 
Wake,  together  with  a  list  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  words  in  the  ‘Norwegian  Cap¬ 
tain’  episode  compiled  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Clive  Hart. 

In  ‘Charles  Nodier  and  Finnegans 
Wake'  (CFS),  J.  M.  Morse  indicates 
some  ways  in  which  Nodier  (1 780— 
1 844)  may  be  regarded  as  a  precursor 
of  Joyce  with  regard  to  his  thought 
about  the  development  of  literary 
forms,  and  the  literary  representation 
of  dreams. 

J.  Cronin  looks  briefly  at  Joyce 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries  in 
Ireland  under  the  title  ‘The  Funnel 
and  the  Tundish:  Irish  Writers  and 
the  English  Language’  ( WascanaR ). 

In  ‘Joyce’s  “Araby”’  ( Expl ),  W.  T. 
Going  attributes  the  poem  concerned 
to  Caroline  Elizabeth  Norton  (1808— 
1877).  M.  J.  La  Hood  contributes 
a  short  ‘Note  on  the  Priest  in  Joyce’s 
Araby'  to  RL  V. 

In  ‘Joyce’s  Planetary  Music:  His 
Debt  to  Dante’  (SR),  M.  T.  Reynolds 
points  to  direct  quotations  from  the 
Divine  Comedy,  which,  we  are 
assured,  Joyce  knew  by  heart.  In 
Arcadia,  A.  Faj  looks  at  some 
‘Probable  Byzantine  and  Hungarian 
Models  of  Ulysses  and  Finnegans 
Wake' .  In  TSLF  D.  Wykes  considers 
‘The  Odyssey  in  Ulysses'. 

16  Joyce  and  Ibsen,  by  B.  J.  Tysdahl.  Oslo: 
Norwegian  Universities  Press,  pp.  255.  N.Kr. 
42  . 
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In  ‘James  Joyce  and  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Interior  Monologue’  ( EIC ) 
D.  Bickerton  sees  Dubliners  as  show¬ 
ing  a  successful  development  towards 
achieving  a  technique  for  rendering 
inner  speech.  Bickerton  looks  closely 
at  ‘A  Painful  Case’  which  ‘is  par¬ 
ticularly  revealing  since  it  is  almost 
the  only  short  story  of  Joyce’s  that 
survives  in  more  than  one  version. 
A  comparison  of  the  first  draft  with 
the  final  one  shows  clearly  the  lines 
Joyce  was  working  on’.  Bickerton 
then  looks  at  some  refinements  of  the 
technique  in  Portrait  and  Ulysses.  In 
Style,  E.  R.  Steinberg  has  a  short 
piece  devoted  to  ‘Introducing  the 
Stream-of-Consciousness  Technique 
in  Ulysses'. 

In  ‘James  Pinker  to  James  Joyce, 
1915-1920’  (SB)  J.  Firth  looks  at  the 
exchange  of  letters  between  Joyce 
and  his  literary  agent,  and  prints 
fifty-one  letters  from  the  Cornell 
Joyce  collection.  L.  Trilling  writes  on 
‘James  Joyce  in  His  Letters’  in  Com¬ 
mentary. 

In  ‘The  “Coincidence”  of  “Con¬ 
traries”  in  “Grace”’  (JJQ),  V.  Mosely 
offers  an  intricate  commentary  on 
some  of  the  complex  implications 
of  the  concept  of  ‘Grace’.  M.  G. 
Cooke  has  a  paper  entitled  ‘From 
Comedy  to  Terror:  On  Dubliners  and 
the  Development  of  Tone  and  Struc¬ 
ture  in  the  Modern  Short  Story’  (MR). 

In  their  companion  volume  to 
Phoenix,11  published  posthumously 
in  1936,  Warren  Roberts  and  Harry 
T.  Moore  have  brought  together 
almost  all  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  prose  not 
currently  in  print.  The  book  contains 
a  number  of  short  stories  and  essays 
which  originally  appeared  in 
ephemeral  publications  or  notebooks, 
and  some  of  the  author’s  prefaces  and 
introductions  to  his  own  works  such 

17  Phoenix  II,  ed.  by  Warren  Roberts  and 
Harry  T.  Moore.  Heinemann.  pp.  xv+640. 
7  Os. 


as  his  foreword  to  Women  in  Love 
and  ‘A  Propos  of  Lady  Chatterley’s 
Lover’-,  the  essays  from  Reflections 
on  the  Death  of  a  Porcupine  and  the 
complete  contents  of  his  lively  journa¬ 
listic  Assorted  Articles ;  and  reviews, 
miscellaneous  pieces  and  some 
previously  unpublished  and  unknown 
essays  like  the  autobiographical  ‘On 
Coming  Home’  and  ‘Return  to  Best- 
wood’.  The  editors  claim  in  their 
introduction  that  ‘this  material  offers 
special  clues  to  Lawrence’,  a  writer 
who  ‘was  never  dull’  and,  whatever 
his  faults,  ‘always  quickens  the 
reader’s  consciousness’. 

The  D.  H.  Lawrence  Review,  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  university  of  Arkansas, 
is  a  new  journal  devoted  to  Lawrence 
and  ‘figures  associated  with  or  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Lawrence  as  well  as 
material  on  major  issues  in  modern 
literary  scholarship  in  general ....  an 
entire  issue  will  be  devoted,  from  time 
to  time,  to  a  single  topic.  The  first 
such  issue  will  be  a  John  Middleton 
Murry  number.’  The  review  is  pub¬ 
lished  three  times  a  year,  and  among 
the  more  substantial  contributions 
in  the  1968  number  is  L.  Elstree’s 
‘D.  H.  Lawrence,  Homo  Ludens,  and 
the  Dance’ :  the  ‘pure  play  element’  in 
culture,  as  defined  by  J.  Huizinga  in 
Homo  Ludens  is  an  element  which 
‘Lawrence  finds  disappearing  from 
Western  civilization  and  which  he 
symbolises  beautifully  in  his  dance 
scenes’ :  reference  is  made  to  The 
White  Peacock,  Sons  and  Lovers, 
Women  in  Love,  The  Rainbow  and 
Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover.  W.  H.  New 
writes  on  ‘Character  as  Symbol: 
Annie’s  Role  in  Sons  and  Lovers', 
seeing  in  Annie  ‘the  link  between  the 
central  character  and  one  of  the 
central  themes — childhood’.  To  move 
out  of  immaturity,  Paul  has  to  sever 
his  connection  with  Annie.  E.  S. 
Hinz  offers  a  study  of  ‘D.  H. 
Lawrence’s  Clothes  Metaphor’,  a 
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term  which  includes  ‘descriptions  of 
the  external  appearance  of  a  character, 
sartorial  metaphors  proper,  and  tex¬ 
tile  and  tailoring  images’.  Lawrence 
uses  the  clothes  metaphor  most 
extensively  in  his  novels  of  social 
diagnosis — Sons  and  Lovers,  Women 
in  Love,  and  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover. 
Clothes  in  Lawrence’s  fiction  are  used 
to  ‘emphasize  the  externality  of  social 
forms’  and  ‘to  suggest  the  restricting 
and  standardizing  nature  of  marriage, 
education,  class,  and  convention’. 
‘Love  Among  the  Mannikins:  The 
Captain’s  Doll ’  by  E.  W.  Dawson 
looks  at  the  influence  of  the  American 
psychologist  Trigant  Burrow  on 
Lawrence’s  The  Captain’s  Doll,  which 
incorporates  Burrow’s  psychology. 
‘The  Genesis  of  The  Rainbow  and 
Women  in  Love ’  is  traced  by  K. 
Sagar,  who  reviews  in  detail 
Lawrence’s  activities  during  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  these  novels.  In  ‘Lawrence’s 
San  Gaudenzio  Revisited’  W.  A. 
Lahey  looks  at  the  second  section  of 
Twilight  in  Italy,  the  last  four 
chapters  of  which  are  concerned  with 
the  farm  where  Lawrence  lived  for  a 
short  time  in  1913.  In  ‘The  Mythical 
Bases  of  Women  in  Love ’  T.  A.  Smailes 
points  to  Lawrence’s  use  of  both 
classical  and  Germanic  myths.  Less 
substantial  contributions  to  the  D.  H. 
Lawrence  Review  have  the  self- 
explanatory  titles:  ‘A  Glossary  of 
Eastwood  Dialect  Words  Used  by 
D.  H.  Lawrence,’  compiled  by  D.  E. 
Gerard,  ‘The  Last  Days  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence:  Hitherto  Unpublished 
Letter  of  Dr.  Andrew  Morland’ 
edited  by  G.  J.  Zytaruk,  ‘ The  Fox  on 
Lilm’  by  G.  B.  Crump,  and  ‘D.  H. 
Lawrence:  Ten  Years  of  Criticism, 
1959-1968,  A  Checklist’  compiled  by 
R.  D.  Beards. 

A  number  of  articles  compare 
Lawrence  with  other  writers.  E. 
Alexander  writes  on  ‘Thomas  Carlyle 
and  D.  H.  Lawrence:  A  Parallel’ 


( UTQ ),  and  B.  Benstock  on  Lawrence 
and  Ana'is  Nin,  Virginia  Woolf,  and 
Evelyn  Waugh  in  ‘The  Present  Re¬ 
captured’  (SoR).  Lawrence  and 
Graham  Greene  are  discussed  briefly 
by  R.  L.  Michener  in  ‘Apocalyptic 
Mexico:  The  Plumed  Serpent  and 
The  Power  and  the  Glory ’  (UR).  In 
SoQ  W.  G.  Wallace  offers  ‘Dionysus, 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  Jean  Giono: 
Lurther  Considerations’,  showing  the 
closeness  of  Lawrence  and  Giono  in 
their  presentation  of  characters  inti¬ 
mate  with  nature  and  full  of  primitive 
vitality.  In  ‘Lawrence  and  the  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  Types’  ( CritQ )  L.  Kermode 
compares  Women  in  Love  with 
Middlemarch. 

In  ‘Genius  with  a  Dictionary: 
Reevaluating  D.  H.  Lawrence’s 
Translations’  (CLS)  A.  Arnold  com¬ 
pares  passages  from  his  versions  of 
Mastro-don  Gesualdo,  Cavalleria 
Rusticana ,  and  The  Story  of  Doctor 
Manente,  showing  Lawrence’s  work 
as  accurate,  catching  the  spirit  of  the 
originals. 

In  ‘Comedy  and  History  in  The 
Rainbow ’  (MFS)  R.  Wasson  sees  the 
marriage  as  the  novel’s  central  meta¬ 
phor;  ‘The  novel  shows  how 
unresolved  personal  conflicts  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  dissolution  of  society’. 
R.  C.  Klein  has  a  substantial  essay 
on  the  ‘I,  Thou,  and  You  in  Three 
Lawrencian  Relationships’  ( Paunch ) 
where  he  discusses  The  Rainbow,  Sons 
and  Lovers,  and  Lady  Chatterley’s 
Lover.  J.  Gindin  writes  generally  on 
‘Society  and  Compassion  in  the 
Novels  of  D.  H.  Lawrence’  ( CentR ), 
in  UTQ  W.  J.  Keith  offers  ‘D.  H. 
Lawrence’s  The  White  Peacock :  an 
Essay  in  Criticism’.  In  Butt  Essays, 
L.  L.  Martz  examines  the  design  of 
Sons  and  Lovers,  and  M.  Kinkead- 
Weekes  writes  on  Lawrence’s 
‘exploratory  imagination’. 

H.  M.  Daleski’s  critical  study  of 
Lawrence,  The  Forked  Flame,  which 
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first  appeared  in  1965  (YW  xlvi  294), 
has  now  been  reissued  in  paperback. 
G.  Fiderer  has  a  short  piece  on  ‘The 
Man  Who  Died:  the  Phallic  Christ’ 
( AI )  and  H.  Howarth  writes  on  The 
Trespassers  in  ‘From  Island  to 
Glacier’  (UTQ).  S.  A.  Cowan  looks 
at  colour  symbolism  in  Hester’s  dress 
in  The  Rocking-Horse  Winner  in 
Expl.  In  ArQ  B.  L.  Smith  discusses 
‘St.  Mawr:  Transposition  of  Myth’. 
In  ‘The  Significance  of  the  Death  of 
the  Fox’  (SSF)  O.  B.  Fulmer  sees  the 
event  as  influencing  the  relationships 
between  the  characters  in  The  Fox. 
Also  in  SSF  J.  Baim  in  ‘The  Second 
Coming  of  Pan’  discusses  symbolism 
in  The  Last  Laugh. 

There  are  two  pieces  on  Lawrence’s 
Studies  in  Classic  American  Literature, 
a  note  by  L.  Schneidermann  in  ConnR, 
and  an  evaluation  by  R.  C.  Pearle  in 
SoQ  which  sees  the  studies  as  revealing 
more  about  Lawrence  than  their 
explicit  subjects.  In  Freud  and  the 
Critic 17a  C.  C.  Morrison  examines  the 
questions  of  ‘when  and  how  Freudian 
and  Jungian  ideas  entered  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  literary  criticism  and  the 
original  impact  these  ideas  had  on  the 
theory  of  literature’.  She  has  a  shrewd 
chapter  on  Lawrence  which  looks  at 
Studies  in  Classic  American  Literature, 
Psychoanalysis  and  the  Unconscious, 
and  Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious. 

J.  T.  Boulton18  presents  a  collection 
of  165  unpublished  letters  and  post¬ 
cards  written  by  Lawrence  between 
1906  and  1912  to  ‘Louie’  Burrows,  to 
whom  he  was  engaged  for  fifteen 
months.  They  nearly  treble  the 
number  of  published  letters  by 
Lawrence  for  the  period  1906-1910 
and  represent  a  substantial  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  Lawrence  during 
these  years.  The  collection  clarifies 

17a  Freud  and  the  Critic,  by  C.  C.  Morrison. 
North  Carolina  U.P.  pp.  ix+248.  £3  ID.  6 d. 

18  Lawrence  in  Love,  ed.  by  J.  T.  Boulton. 
Nottingham  U.P.  pp.  xxviii4-182.  40s. 


his  relationship — hitherto  obscure  in 
most  details— with  the  girl  who  was 
the  main  prototype  for  Ursula  in 
The  Rainbow. 

D.  H.  Lawrence’s  short  stories, 
with  those  of  Hardy,  Kipling, 
Katherine  Mansfield,  Maugham,  De 
la  Mare,  T.  F.  Powys,  and  some  post¬ 
war  short-story  writers,  are  discussed 
by  T.  O.  Beachcroft18a  in  his  history 
of  the  short  story  form  in  English. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  and  illumin¬ 
ating  survey,  which  begins  with 
‘Antiquities:  Parable,  Ballad,  Mime’, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  and  Chaucer, 
and  traces  the  development  of  the 
form  through  the  Elizabethans,  its 
emergence  from  the  essay  between  the 
seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
and  the  short  story  as  poem  in 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning 
and  Hardy,  to  the  work  of  some  of  its 
leading  present-day  practitioners. 

No  other  novelist  has  received  so 
much  attention  as  Conrad,  Joyce,  or 
Lawrence,  but  a  good  many  have  been 
commented  on,  and  there  are  some 
useful  general  studies  of  the  twentieth- 
century  novel. 

E.  C.  Bufkin  provides  a  full  list19 
of  the  novels  of  all  the  major,  and 
many  of  the  minor,  writers  in  English, 
regardless  of  their  nationality,  who 
have  published  all  or  the  greater  part 
of  their  fiction  in  the  twentieth 
century.  His  checklist  includes  novels 
published  between  1900  and  1966. 

G.  Owens’s  collection  of  nine  essays 
on  George  Moore’s  Mind  and  Art20 
makes  a  useful  volume.  Essays  by  A. 

N.  Jeffares,  on  ‘A  Drama  in  Muslin’, 
by  W.  C.  Frierson  on  ‘George  Moore 
Compromised  with  the  Victorians’, 

i8a  77,g  Modest  Art,  by  T.  O.  Beachcroft. 

O. U.P.  pp.  286.  42s. 

19  The  Twentieth-Century  Novel  in  English: 
A  Checklist,  by  E.  C.  Bufkin.  Georgia  U.P. 
pp.  138.  $6.00. 

20  George  Moore’s  Mind  and  Art,  ed.  by 
Graham  Owens.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  xi  + 
182.405. 
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by  G.  Hough  on  ‘George  Moore  and 
the  Novel’,  and  by  W.  F.  Blissett  on 
‘George  Moore  and  Literary 
Wagnerism’  are  reprinted  together 
with  five  new  essays  especially  com¬ 
missioned  for  this  collection:  ‘George 
Moore’sEarly  Fiction’  byM.Chaiken, 
‘Dublin  1899-1911:  the  Enthusiasm 
of  a  Prodigal'  by  H.  Howarth,  ‘The 
Melodic  Line  in  Narrative’  by  G. 
Owens,  ‘George  Moore’s  Lonely 
Voices:  A  Study  of  his  Short  Stories’ 
by  B.  Kenelly,  and  ‘George  Moore's 
Final  Works’  by  B.  Dobree.  The 
range  and  variety  of  Moore’s  writing 
is  well  demonstrated  by  the  scope  of 
this  volume. 

Helmut  E.  Gerber21  presents,  with 
linking  explanatory  narrative,  more 
than  300  letters  written  by  George 
Moore  between  1894  and  1910  to  his 
publisher,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  and  to 
Lena  Milman,  the  literary  confidante 
whom  he  used  as  a  sounding-board 
for  his  work  in  progress.  Comple¬ 
menting  other  existing  volumes  of 
Moore’s  correspondence,  this  one 
supplies  many  details  of  his  ‘middle 
period’,  the  ten  years  following 
the  publication  of  Esther  Waters 
which  have  been  comparatively  neg¬ 
lected  by  his  critics  and  biographers. 
Gerber  admits  that  Moore  ‘was 
seldom  a  delightful  letter  writer’,  but 
claims  that  this  correspondence  is 
important  for  the  information  it 
contains.  ‘Full  of  energy,  can¬ 
tankerousness,  and  stubborn  con¬ 
viction’,  it  reveals  the  personality  of 
a  dedicated  artist  and  close  detail  of 
the  week-by-week  progress  of  his 
work,  of  his  passion  for  revision,  and 
of  his  attitude  towards  the  craft  for 
which  he  cared  so  deeply.  Mr.  Gerber 
contributes  a  George  Moore  biblio¬ 
graphy  to  ELT,  and  in  the  same 
journal  P.  Sporn  has  a  piece  on 

21  George  Moore  in  Transition,  ed.  by 
Helmut  E.  Gerber.  Wayne  State  U.P.  pp. 
342.  $12.00. 


Esther  Waters:  The  Sources  of  the 
Baby-Farm  Episode’,  arguing  that 
Moore  was  most  immediately 
indebted  to  ‘an  article  exposing  the 
evils  of  baby-farming  written  by 
Benjamin  Waugh  ...  for  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Review  of  May  1890’. 
Moore  took  over  the  attitude  and 
social  criticism  from  Flaubert’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  problem  in  Madam 
Bovary,  and  LEducation  sentiment  ale, 
but  took  the  details  of  his  description 
from  Waugh. 

Lord  Ritchie-Calder22  delivered  the 
first  in  the  series  of  H.  G.  Wells 
Memorial  Lectures  sponsored  by  the 
H.  G.  Wells  Society.  The  lecture — 
‘On  Human  Rights’ — discusses 
Wells’s  article  on  ‘The  Rights  of  Man 
in  the  Twentieth  Century’  published 
in  the  Daily  Herald  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  World  War.  An 
appendix  prints  ‘A  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man’  (1940),  the  final 
version  of  the  Daily  Herald  article; 
and,  for  comparison,  ‘The  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights’  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1948. 

In  RQ  J.  Williamson  has  the  third 
part  of  his  four-instalment  study  of 
H.  G.  Wells,  with  the  title  ‘Critic  of 
Progress’,  and  dealing  with  The  Island 
of  Dr.  Moreau,  The  Invisible  Man,  and 
short  stories  written  at  the  same  time. 

In  Studies  in  the  Literary  Imagina¬ 
tion,  H.  J.  Donaghy  writes  on  ‘Love 
and  Mr.  Wells:  a  Shelleyan  Search 
for  the  Epipsyche’,  showing  the 
mixture  of  cynicism  and  idealism  in 
Wells’s  fictional  treatment  of  marriage ; 
the  women  never  live  up  to  the  ideal 
of  the  male  protagonists,  but  faith 
in  the  ideal  is  never  wholly  lost. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  volume23 

22  On  Human  Rights,  by  Lord  Ritchie- 
Calder.  H.  G.  Wells  Society,  pp.  24.  n.p. 

23  The  Last  Books  of  H.  G.  Wells,  ed.  and 
introduced  by  G.  P.  Wells.  H.  G.  Wells 
Society,  pp.  84.  30,y. 
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containing  The  Happy  Turning  and 
Mind  at  the  End  of  its  Tether ,  G.  P. 
Wells  sees  in  the  first-named  novel 
two  basic  motifs  which  ‘unify  the 
whole  gigantic  fugue  of  H.G.’s 
works — his  belief  in  the  immensity 
of  human  opportunities,  and  his 
dread  that  mankind  may  fail  to  take 
them’.  The  last  five  chapters  of  Mind 
at  the  End  of  its  Tether  are  based  on 
the  essay  on  organic  evolution  which 
came  at  the  end  of  A  Short  History 
of  the  World.  An  appendix  deals  with 
‘The  Writing  of  the  Last  Books’. 

In  ELT  A.  Borrello  offers  a  Wells 
bibliography,  and  W.  J.  Scheick  has 
a  piece  called  ‘The  Thing  That  Is  and 
the  Speculative  If:  The  Pattern  of 
Several  Motifs  in  Three  Novels  by 
H.  G.  Wells’,  the  three  novels  being 
In  the  Days  of  the  Comet,  Tono 
Bungay,  and  The  New  Machiavelli. 
Mr.  Scheick’s  intention  is  to  suggest 
that  in  these  novels  there  is  a  ‘series 
of  recurrent  motifs’  which  ‘provides 
an  approach  to  him  as  an  artist’. 

Ronald  W.  Clark  presents  the  first 
history  of  the  Huxley  family.24 
Besides  the  direct  descendents  of 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  the  Huxleys’ 
in-laws  have  played  significant  parts 
in  the  family  fortunes  and  receive  due 
attention.  The  Huxleys’  most  con¬ 
tinuing  characteristic  is  seen  in  ‘the 
distinctive  mixture  of  scientific 
curiosity  and  artistic  perception’ 
coupled  with  ‘non-conformity  and 
individuality’.  Of  special  interest  are 
three  chapters  on  the  background  to 
Aldous  Huxley’s  writings — ‘Aldous 
Emergent’,  ‘The  War  Years- America’, 
and  ‘Aldous:  Interpreting  the  Dream’. 

P.  Bowering  offers  an  evaluation25 
of  Huxley’s  achievements  as  a  novelist 
of  ideas,  as  the  novelist  of  a  scientific 

24  The  Huxleys,  by  Ronald  W.  Clark. 
Heinemann.  pp.  xvi+398.  63s. 

25  Aldous  Huxley:  A  Study  of  the  Major 
Novels,  by  Peter  Bowering.  Athlone  Press, 
pp.  242.  45s. 


age,  and  as  ‘an  ironist  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  Swift’.  This  study  of 
the  nine  major  novels  from  Crome 
Yellow  (1921)  to  Island  (1962)  looks 
carefully  at  what  Huxley  made  of  his 
sources,  and  takes  account  of  his 
non-fictional  writings.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  useful  information  and  the 
critical  discussion  is  always  lively. 
Mr.  Bowering  shows  sympathy  with 
his  subject,  is  equipped  with  an 
appropriately  cool  intelligence,  and 
his  book  may  well  encourage  its 
readers  to  read  or  reread  novels 
which  have  been  unduly  neglected  for 
some  years.  He  convincingly  demon¬ 
strates,  for  example,  that  in  Island 
Huxley  combines  the  role  of  moralist 
and  mystic  in  ‘one  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  blueprints  for  utopia  in  the 
history  of  fiction’.  The  same  novel  is 
analysed  by  C.  T.  McMichael  in 
Studies  in  the  Literary  Imagination 
under  the  sub-heading  ‘The  Final 
Vision’ :  McMichael  sees  the  novel  as 
bringing  together  the  principal  ideas 
of  all  of  Huxley’s  previous  work,  but 
adding  a  new,  positive  view  of  the 
relationship  between  man  and  woman 
and  offering  a  mystical  solution  to  the 
modern  world’s  spiritual  sickness.  In 
TCL  D.  J.  Watt  has  a  study  of  ‘Vision 
and  Symbol  in  Aldous  Huxley’s 
Island ’. 

In  LCUT  under  the  title  ‘Versions 
of  Brave  New  World ’  R.  H.  Wilson 
has  an  interesting  essay  on  the  manu¬ 
script  of  the  novel,  suggesting  ways 
in  which  the  revisions  and  changes  are 
indicative  of  Huxley’s  developing 
interest  in  the  novel’s  themes.  L.  M. 
Thompson  indicates  ‘A  Lawrence- 
Huxley  Parallel’  ( N&Q )  pointing  to 
very  similar  discussions  of  murder  in 
Point  Counter  Point  and  Women  in 
Love,  and  demonstrating  that  the 
wide  difference  in  tone  is  a  good 
example  of ‘Huxley’s  customary  ironic 
use  of  borrowed  material’. 

Brave  New  World,  Huxley’s  parody 
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of  the  Wellsian  vision,  Ape  and 
Essence,  and  Island,  which  offers  ‘the 
alternative  to  the  insanity  of  the  World 
State’  and  the  ‘mature  and  responsible 
answer’  to  Brave  New  World,  are 
considered  by  Mark  R.  Hillegas  in  his 
study  of  anti-utopian  literature.26 
This  begins  by  examining  the  major 
influence  of  H.  G.  Wells's  science 
fiction  on  later  twentieth-century 
fiction  which,  in  its  criticism  of 
human  life  in  modern  society,  pre¬ 
sents  visions  of  a  future  far  worse  than 
the  present.  These  include,  besides 
Huxley’s  novels,  E.  M.  Forster’s  The 
Machine  Stops,  ‘the  first  full-scale 
emergence  of  the  twentieth-century 
anti-utopia’;  Orwell’s  1984,  picturing 
a  world  whose  ‘refined  sadism  and 
cruelty  ...  is  the  complete  antithesis 
of  the  Wellsian  vision’;  C.  S.  Lewis’s 
Out  of  the  Silent  Planet  trilogy,  an 
anti-utopian  epic  from  a  conservative 
Christian  viewpoint;  and  a  number  of 
shorter  works  embodying  anti- 
Wellsian  values,  such  as  Chesterton’s 
The  Napoleon  ofNottingHill,  Waugh’s 
Love  among  the  Ruins,  and  Hartley’s 
Facial  Justice. 

F.  Wulfsberg  offers  a  detailed 
political  and  literary  biography  of 
George  Orwell.27  The  text,  which  is  in 
Norwegian,  covers  the  years  1927- 
1950,  giving  an  account  of  Orwell’s 
career  as  novelist,  journalist,  and 
political  thinker.  In  Encounter,  John 
Wain  has  a  piece  on  ‘Orwell  and  the 
Intelligentsia’. 

There  are  only  two  essays  on  Ford 
Madox  Ford,  and  both  offer  a  reading 
of  The  Good  Soldier.  In  ‘Ford  Madox 
Ford:  The  Writing  Windmill’  {Month) 

N.  Braybrooke  sees  the  novel  as  being 
‘on  one  level,  an  object  lesson  of  the 
terrible  things  that  people  will  do  in 

26  The  Future  as  Nightmare :  H.  G.  Wells 
and  the  Anti-Utopians,  by  Mark  R.  Hillegas. 

O. U.P.  pp.  xi  +  200.  55j. 

27  George  Orwell,  by  F.  Wulfsberg.  Oslo 
U.P.  pp.  332.  Kr.  15. 


the  name  of  religion’.  The  informing 
spirit  of  the  book  is  Ford's  ‘Catholic 
outlook’.  In ‘Fordandthe“Slaughtered 
Saints”:  A  New  Reading  of  The  Good 
Soldier’  ( MFS )  D.  R.  Barnes  sees 
Ford  as  looking  back  lovingly  to  a 
medieval  Catholicism  which  was 
destroyed  and  replaced  by  the 
Catholicism  represented  in  the  novel 
by  Leonora. 

No  history  of  a  group  or  movement 
by  someone  inside  it  can  of  necessity 
be  objective,  but  it  is  informed  by  the 
kind  of  knowledge  impossible  in  an 
observer  on  the  outside  looking  in. 
Quentin  Bell  offers  his  portrait  of 
Bloomsbury273  as  ‘primarily  a  study 
in  the  history  of  ideas’  rather  than 
gossip  about  individuals  and  their 
private  lives,  and  as  such  it  is  valuable 
in  presenting  certain  major  trends  of 
thought  and  patterns  of  social  be¬ 
haviour  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century.  Rejecting  the  traditional  view 
of  Bloomsbury  as  ‘something 
precious,  remote  and  upper-class’, 
he  traces  the  development  and  main 
characteristics  of  the  movement  from 
its  beginnings  at  Cambridge  in  the 
last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
the  events  of  the  ’30s  which  ‘left  it 
without  any  common  doctrine  or 
attitude’.  He  also  emphasizes  that  far 
from  representing  any  shared  system 
of  thought  or  belief,  its  individual 
members — including  personalities  as 
diverse  in  interests,  activities  and 
opinions  as  E.  M.  Forster,  David 
Garnett,  Desmond  MacCarthy,  Roger 
Fry,  the  Woolfs  and  the  Bells,  Lytton 
Strachey  and  Maynard  Keynes — 
formed  ‘as  amorphous  a  body  as  a 
group  of  friends  could  be.’ 

In  E.  M.  Forster’s  Other  Kingdom, 28 
Denis  Godfrey  examines  what  he 
considers  to  be  a  neglected  aspect  of 

273  Bloomsbury,  by  Quentin  Bell.  Weiden- 
feld  &  Nicolson.  pp.  126.  2ls. 

28  E.  M.  Forster’s  Other  Kingdom,  by  Denis 
Godfrey.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  vii+228.  45s. 
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Forster’s  work — a  concern  with  what 
he  referred  to  as  the  ‘unseen’.  Forster 
is  ‘fundamentally  concerned  with  the 
relation  between  the  seen  and  the 
unseen  worlds’.  Dr.  Godfrey  regards 
this  mystical  element  in  Forster  as 
‘the  determining  factor  in  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  human  character  and 
of  every  aspect  of  human  life’.  Where 
Angels  Fear  to  Tread,  The  Longest 
Journey,  A  Room  with  a  View, 
Howards  End,  A  Passage  to  India, 
and  the  short  stories  are  discussed 
with  tact  and  shrewdness. 

In  ‘E.  M.  Forster  and  Howard 
Sturgis’  ( TSLL )  G.  E.  Thomson 
examines  the  influence  of  Sturgis’s 
novels  Tim  (1891),  All  That  Was 
Possible  (1895),  and  Belchamber  (1904) 
on  Forster’s  fiction,  especially  The 
Longest  Journey.  With  regard  to 
character  portrayal  and  ‘the  blending 
of  irony  and  intimacy’,  Mr.  Thomson 
sees  Sturgis  as  being  an  influence  on 
Forster  ‘next  only  to  .  .  .  Jane  Austen 
and  Samuel  Butler’. 

Mr.  Brander’s  book29  on  Forster 
offers  a  sympathetic  survey  of,  and 
commentary  on,  the  whole  range  of 
Forster’s  published  work.  The  bio¬ 
graphies,  critical  works,  novels  and 
stories  are  summarized  and  admired 
for  their  ‘intelligence  and  gaiety’. 
The  approach  is  bland,  and  the  style  a 
curious  mixture  of  purple  prose  and 
cosy  chumminess.  In  spite  of  the 
publisher’s  claim,  this  is  a  book  for 
the  general  reader  whose  taste  is  for 
amiable  biography  laced  with  stories 
retold  from  the  subject’s  books.  Also 
quite  general  in  their  approach  to 
Forster’s  work  are  R.  Fangbaum’s  ‘A 
New  Fook  at  E.  M.  Forster’  ( SoR ) 
and  F.  P.  McDowell’s  ‘E.  M.  Forster: 
Romancer  or  Realist?’  ( ELT ). 

In  a  convincing  article  on  ‘The 
Politics  of  Forster’s  India’  ( Encounter ) 
A.  Schonfield  argues  that  A  Passage 

29  E.  M.  Forster.  A  Critical  Study,  by  L. 
Brander.  Rupert  Hart-Davis.  pp.  292.  50i. 


to  India  presents  a  view  of  Indian 
politics  much  distorted  by  Forster’s 
liking  for  Moslems.  Forster  seems  not 
to  have  understood  the  complexities 
of  the  situation,  and  misrepresents  the 
Hindus  and  the  British. 

In  MFS  C.  G.  Hoffman  writes  on 
‘The  Manuscript  Revisions  of 
Virginia  Woolf’s  Mrs  Dalloway'  using 
published  and  unpublished  material 
in  an  attempt  to  record  the  genesis 
and  development  of  the  novel,  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  be  a  short  story 
called  ‘Mrs  Dalloway  in  Bond  Street’. 
In  BuR  F.  D.  McConnell  writes  on 
The  Waves  under  the  title  ‘Death 
Among  the  Apple  Trees’,  discussing 
Mrs  Woolf’s  attempt  to  show  the 
tension  between  the  individual’s  sub¬ 
jectivity  and  the  world  of  objective 
phenomena.  In  CritS  C.  B.  Cox  writes 
on  ‘Mental  Images  and  the  style  of 
Virginia  Woolf’,  briefly  examining 
two  passages  from  To  the  Lighthouse. 

In  his  book  on  Feminism  and  Art30 
H.  Marder  argues  that  Virginia  Woolf 
is  seen  too  exclusively  as  ‘an  experi¬ 
mental  novelist  who  perfected  a  form 
of  interior  monologue’.  Paying  special 
attention  to  A  Room  of  One’s  Own 
and  Three  Guineas,  Marder’s  book 
tries  to  ‘suggest  the  unity  behind  the 
diversity  of  her  work  as  novelist, 
critic,  and  pamphleteer’,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  the  ‘quest  for  an 
androgynous  mind’ as  a  solution  to  the 
social  and  psychological  problems 
caused  by  the  concepts  of  ‘manliness’ 
and  ‘womanliness’  fixed  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Mr.  Marder  is  in¬ 
teresting  on  the  social  and  moral 
polemics  beneath  the  aesthetic 
structures  of  her  novels.  In  English, 
J.  B.  Batchelor  has  a  short  piece  on 
‘Feminism  in  Virginia  Woolf’.  In 
‘The  Whole  Contention  between  Mr. 
Bennett  and  Mrs  Woolf’  (Novel)  S. 

30  Feminism  and  Art:  A  Study  of  Virginia 
Woolf,  by  Herbert  Marder.  Chicago  U.P. 
pp.  ix+  190.  58j. 
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Hynes  goes  over  the  ground,  pointing 
out  the  most  familiar  aspects  of  the 
controversy. 

The  centenary  of  Arnold  Bennett’s 
birth  was  commemorated  in  New 
York  by  an  exhibition  of  letters, 
manuscripts  and  early  editions 
selected  from  the  Berg  Collection, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  accumula¬ 
tions  in  the  world  of  material  relating 
to  this  writer.  Arranged  chronologi¬ 
cally,  from  Bennett’s  background  and 
literary  apprenticeship  to  his  post-war 
creative  activity,  the  exhibits  are  very 
fully  annotated  by  John  D.  Gordan 
in  the  catalogue.31 

Complementing  his  book  Chester¬ 
ton:  A  Bibliography  J.  Sullivan  this 
year  offers  Chesterton  Continued,32 
bringing  the  bibliography  up  to  date 
with  details  and  supplementary  notes 
of  new  collections,  selections  and 
translations  of  Chesterton  which  have 
appeared  since  1958,  with  a  record  of 
all  important  new  writing  on  Chester¬ 
ton  during  the  last  ten  years.  A  small 
anthology  of  prose  and  verse  presents 
some  interesting  examples  of 
Chesterton’s  work  which  have  not 
been  previously  collected.  Appearing 
in  print  for  the  first  time  are  three 
letters  to  E.  V.  Lucas  and  the  text  of 
a  broadcast  on  ‘Dickens  and 
Christmas’. 

The  seventh  ‘octave’  of  Compton 
Mackenzie’s  autobiography,33  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  author’s  eighty-fifth 
birthday  in  January,  1968,  covers  the 
events  of  the  1930s  and  records  their 
friendships,  feuds  and  varied  activities 
— including  his  life  on  Barra,  his 

31  Arnold  Bennett :  The  Centenary  of  his 
Birth:  An  Exhibition  in  the  Berg  Collection, 
compiled  by  J.  D.  Gordan.  The  New  York 
Public  Library:  Astor,  Lenox  &  Tilden 
Foundations,  pp.  60.  n.p. 

32  Chesterton  Continued.  A  Bibliographical 
Supplement,  by  John  Sullivan.  University  of 
London  Press,  pp.  xiv+120.  45s. 

33  My  Life  and  Times:  Octave  Seven,  1931- 
1938,  by  Compton  Mackenzie.  Chatto.  pp. 
320.  42s. 
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Rectorship  of  Glasgow  University, 
and  the  writing  of  The  Four  Winds  of 
Love — with  unflagging  verve,  energy 
and  wealth  of  anecdote.  His  account 
of  his  prosecution  under  the  Official 
Secrets  Act  for  comments  in  his 
Greek  Memories  has  the  exuberant 
comedy  of  one  of  his  own  ‘entertain¬ 
ments’,  and  he  describes  in  similar 
detail  at  the  end  of  the  book  his 
involvement  in  the  Abdication  crisis 
connected  with  the  writing  of  his 
Windsor  Tapestry.  In  the  series 
‘Writers  and  their  Work’,  K.  Young 
offers  a  brief  abstract  of  the  first  six 
volumes  of  Mackenzie’s  autobio¬ 
graphy,34  and  a  warm  appreciation 
of  Mackenzie  as  a  ‘man  of  almost 
universal  insight  and  sympathies  .  .  . 
on  the  side  of  the  little  man  against 
the  big  battalions’. 

Two  richly  illustrated  and  docu¬ 
mented  volumes  of  a  biography  of 
Lytton  Strachey  are  offered  by 
Michael  Holroyd.35  The  first  volume 
takes  the  reader  through  ‘The  Un¬ 
known  Years:  1880-1910’  of 
Strachey’s  career — his  Cambridge 
years  in  the  company  of  Leonard 
Woolf,  E.  M.  Forster,  Maynard 
Keynes,  Desmond  MacCarthy, 
Bertrand  Russell,  and  G.  E.  Moore. 
An  account  of  Strachey’s  unsettled 
years  in  London  and  the  emergence 
of  the  Bloomsbury  Group  prepares 
the  ground  for  the  second  volume 
which  covers  ‘The  Years  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  1910-1932’,  when  Strachey 
achieved  international  fame  with 
Eminent  Victorians,  Queen  Victoria, 
and  Elizabeth  and  Essex.  Strachey’s 
role  in  the  Bloomsbury  Group  of  the 
‘20s,  his  contact  with  many  famous 
men  of  the  day,  including  Asquith, 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  Augustus  John,  T. 

34  Compton  Mackenzie,  by  Kenneth 
Young.  Longmans,  pp.  32.  3.?.  6 d. 

35  Lytton  Strachey.  A  Critical  Biography, 
by  Michael  Holroyd.  Heinemann.  Vol.  I: 
pp.  xxii  +  475.  63,s.  Vol.  II:  pp.  xii  +  754.  84s. 
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S.  Eliot  and  Winston  Churchill,  as 
well  as  his  complicated  relationship 
with  Carrington  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  until  his  death,  all  make 
highly  interesting  reading.  The  bio¬ 
graphy  is  an  interesting  source  of 
anecdote. 

Morton  Cohen’s  critical  biography 
of  Rider  Haggard36  gives  a  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  the  personality  and 
many-sided  activities  of  this  man  of 
action  and  adventure  in  Africa, 
gentleman  farmer  and  agricultural 
reformer  in  Norfolk,  best-selling 
novelist,  and  elder  statesman.  First 
published  in  1960,  the  book  now 
reappears  in  a  second  edition. 

In  Studies  in  the  Literary  Imagina¬ 
tion,  D.  Robillard  writes  on  the  early 
fiction  of  John  Cowper  Powys  under 
the  title  ‘Landscape  with  Figures’, 
looking  at  Powys’s  attitude  to  nature, 
and  the  development  of  his  work 
from  the  early  realistic  novels  to  the 
later  work,  concerned  with  fantasy 
and  the  grotesque.  In  the  same 
number,  B.  McMichael,  under  the 
title  ‘Hell  is  Oneself’,  examines  the 
concept  of  damnation  in  Charles 
Williams’s  novel  Descent  into  Hell. 

R.  K.  Morris’s  study37  competently 
attempts  to  establish  Anthony 
Powell’s  significance  as  a  writer:  he 
offers  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
eight  sections  of  Music  of  Time  and 
his  five  earlier  satirical  novels 
Afternoon  Men,  Venusberg,  From  a 
View  to  a  Death,  Agents  and  Patients, 
and  What’s  Become  of  Waring.  These 
early  novels  already  reveal  ‘Powell’s 
talent  for  comedy  and  his  concern  for 
structure  and  texture’,  which  find 
their  most  successful  application  in 
the  Music  of  Time  sequence — which 
Mr.  Morris  discusses  painstakingly 
and  shrewdly.  In  BSUF  H.  D. 

36  Rider  Haggard:  His  Life  and  Works,  by 
Morton  Cohen.  Macmillan.  45s. 

37  The  Novels  of  Anthony  Powell,  by  R.  K. 
Morris.  Pittsburgh  U.P.  pp.  xi  +  253.  $2.95. 


Flerring  writes  on  Powell  under  the 
title  ‘A  Reaction  Against  Deter¬ 
minism’. 

EWN  brings  up  to  date  its  current 
bibliography  of  Evelyn  Waugh,  and 
prints  some  previously  unpublished 
correspondence.  In  Encounter  there 
is  ‘Evelyn  Waugh:  Letters  (and  Post¬ 
cards)  to  Randolph  Churchill’.  In 
Butt  Essays  A.  Rutherford  writes  on 
the  Sword  of  Honour  trilogy,  and  C. 
A.  Bodelsen  has  a  general  piece  on 
Waugh  in  Fremmede  digtere  i  det  20 
arhundrede,  ed.  S.  M.  Kristensen,  vol. 
Ill  (Copenhagen,  G.E.C.  Gad). 

In  PBS  A  R.  M.  Davis  considers 
some  ‘Textual  Problems  in  the  Novels 
of  Evelyn  Waugh’,  and  in  ESA  H.  E. 
Semple  writes  on  ‘Evelyn  Waugh’s 
Modern  Crusade’. 

In  MFS  F.  J.  Battaglia  writes  on 
Joyce  Cary’s  Not  Honour  More  under 
the  title  ‘Spurious  Armageddon’, 
dwelling  on  Cary’s  ironical  attitude 
to  Jim  Latter,  his  first-person  narrator. 
In  ‘An  Important  Theme  of  Joyce 
Cary’s  Trilogy’  ( Discourse ,  Concordia 
College)  K.  R.  Faber  and  M.  D. 
Faber  read  the  trilogy  as  an  allegory 
of  mankind’s  spiritual  history.  In 
‘Cary’s  Carfax  Editions’  ( Expl )  P.  R. 
Moody  explains  that  Cary  got  the 
name  from  Carfax  in  Oxford.  In 
Novel:  A  Forum  on  Fiction,  Brown 
University,  R.  M.  Eastman  has  a 
piece  on  ‘Historical  Grace  in  Cary’s 
A  Fearful  Joy\  In  BB  P.  J.  Reed  has 
‘Joyce  Cary:  A  Selected  Checklist  of 
Criticism’. 

Jack  Wolkenfeld's  study  of  Joyce 
Cary38  is  an  attempt  ‘to  define  him, 
by  looking  both  at  the  general  con¬ 
sistency  of  his  work  and  at  the 
development  within  the  generally 
consistent  pattern’.  All  of  Cary’s 
major  novels  are  examined,  as  well 
as  his  non-fictional  work,  since  ‘all  of 

38  Joyce  Cary:  The  Developing  Style,  by 
Jack  Wolkenfeld.  New  York  U.P.  pp.  xiii-p 
200.  Paper  21  j.  6 d.  Board  66 s.  6 d. 
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Cary’s  fiction  is  based  on  the  views 
which  find  dogmatic  expression  in  his 
non-fiction’.  Dr.  Wolkenfeld  sums  up 
these  views:  ‘There  is  an  objective 
reality.  Man  can  only  know  it 
through  a  personally  constructed 
view  .  .  .  Art  is  measured  by  its  grasp 
of  the  reality,  that  is,  by  the  artist’s 
personal  construction  of  reality  and 
by  his  ability  through  the  symbol  to 
reach  into  the  privately  created  world 
of  his  readers.’ 

G.  S.  Fraser’s  full-length  study  of 
Lawrence  Durrell39  begins  with  a 
personal  portrait  of  the  writer  as 
Fraser  knew  him  in  war-time  Cairo 
and  later  in  London  and  Corfu,  and 
gives  a  brief  outline  of  his  career. 
Although  there  are  chapters  on  ‘The 
Poet’s  Voice  and  Vision’,  on  the 
author’s  three  ‘island’  books,  his 
verse  dramas,  letters,  and  ‘entertain¬ 
ments’,  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  his  novels.  Fraser 
scrutinizes  in  more  detail  than  hitherto 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
Durrell’s  first  important  novel,  the 
comparatively  neglected  The  Black 
Book,  seeing  in  it  the  strong  influence 
of  Eliot’s  The  Waste  Land  and  noting 
its  relevance  to  the  development  of 
Durrell’s  later  style  and  subjects. 
The  Alexandria  Quartet — its  psy¬ 
chology,  the  place  in  it  of  myth,  the 
complexity  of  its  treatment  of  time, 
its  themes  of  love,  death,  art  and 
power,  and  its  style — is  then  fully 
examined,  and  there  is  a  final  long 
analysis  of  Durrell’s  latest  novel 
Tunc.  Fraser  sees  this  as  ‘the  best 
written  of  all  Durrell’s  fictions,  com¬ 
bining  the  poetic  density  ...  of  The 
Black  Book  with  the  flow  ...  of  the 
Alexandria  Quartet ’  and  containing 
echoes  of  certain  basic  philosophical 
ideas  in  both.  The  book  carries  an 
extensive  bibliography  by  Alan  G. 
Thomas. 

39  Lawrence  Durrell:  A  Study,  by  G.  S. 
Fraser.  Faber,  pp.  256.  30s. 


In  ‘Lawrence  Durrell’s  First  Novel’ 
( TCL )  J.  A.  Weigel  argues  that  Pied 
Piper  of  Lovers,  published  in  1935, 
has  been  unduly  neglected,  perhaps 
because  Durrell  himself  has  rejected 
it  as  ‘hardly  worth  investigation’. 
Weigel  finds  the  novel  interesting  for 
its  autobiographical  material,  and 
hints  about  Durrell’s  later  stylistic 
effects.  In  ‘Lawrence  Durrell:  A 
European  Writer’  ( DUJ )  J.  Hamard, 
looking  mainly  at  the  Quartet,  sees 
Durrell  as  a  European  writer,  the 
whole  spirit  of  whose  work  is  foreign 
to  contemporary  English  literature.  In 
‘What  Lies  Beyond?’  ( RLV ),  R. 
Decancq  offers  an  analysis  of  Darley’s 
‘Quest’  in  the  Quartet. 

Bernard  S.  Oldsey  and  Stanley 
Weintraub  base  their  monograph40  on 
the  art  of  William  Golding  on  the 
thesis  that  each  of  his  novels,  ‘a 
remarkable  imaginative  feat,  fertile  in 
invention,  powerful  in  drama,  sug¬ 
gestive  in  its  richness  of  literary  and 
mythic  overtones’,  represents  a  ‘reac¬ 
tive  experiment’  which  responds 
recognizably  to  a  number  of  earlier 
works.  After  a  brief  biographical 
introduction  they  set  out  to  show 
Golding’s  re-working  in  Lord  of  the 
Flies  of  the  basic  situation  in  R.  M. 
Ballantyne’s  The  Coral  Island ;  the 
influences  in  The  Inheritors  again  of 
Ballantyne,  of  Wells,  and  of  An 
Extravagant  Story,  a  novel  by  Conrad 
and  Ford  Madox  Ford;  the  many 
echoes  in  Pincher  Martin  of  a  novel 
of  that  name  by  Taffrail,  of  Conrad 
and  Eliot,  and  of  Ambrose  Bierce’s 
story  ‘An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek 
Bridge’;  and  the  striking  parallels 
between  Free  Fall  and  Camus’s  The 
Fall,  with  an  echo  of  Browning  which 
they  also  detect  in  The  Spire,  which 
is  mainly  indebted  to  the  myths 
and  moral  dilemmas  which  Ibsen 

40  The  Art  of  William  Golding,  by  B.  S. 
Oldsey  and  S.  Weintraub.  Indiana  U.P.  pp. 
178.  Paperback  16s.  6 d. 
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dramatized  in  The  Master  Builder. 
The  authors  conclude  by  emphasizing 
that  Golding’s  ability  to  assimilate 
and  reshape  these  influences  and 
borrowings  results  in  work  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  his  own  powerful 
individuality. 

In  Studies  in  the  Literary  Imagina¬ 
tion  J.  I.  Biles  writes  on  Lord  of  the 
Flies  under  the  title  ‘Piggy:  Apologia 
Pro  Vita  Sua’,  arguing  that  Piggy  is 
the  most  complex  of  the  four  main 
characters,  not  just  a  short-sighted 
rationalist,  but  full  of  ingenuity, 
gentleness,  desire  for  friendship,  and 
‘imbued  with  pathos’.  J.  C.  A.  Gaskin 
writes  on  the  same  novel  in  his  short 
essay  ‘Beelzebub’  (HJ),  in  MQ  S. 
Sternlicht  looks  at  ‘Songs  of  Innocence 
and  Songs  of  Experience  in  Lord  of 
the  Flies  and  The  Inheritors' ,  and  H. 
Talon  analyses  the  ‘Irony  in  Lord 
of  the  Flies'  ( EIC )  seeing  Gold¬ 
ing’s  attitude  as  being  wholly  des- 
structive,  offering  no  positive  values 
in  whose  future  we  can  believe.  In 
TSLL  E.  C.  Bufkin  considers  ‘The 
Ironic  Art  of  William  Golding’s  The 
Inheritors' . 

In  MSE  L.  J.  Sasso  has  a  short 
‘Note  on  the  Dwarf  in  Fincher 
Martin',  and  N.  Braybrooke  a  short 
piece  in  Commonweal  entitled  ‘The 
Return  of  Pincher  Martin’.  In 
Renascence  E.  R.  A.  Temple  has  a 
short  critique  of  The  Spire,  and  in  the 
same  journal  W.  Kort  writes  on  ‘The 
Groundless  Glory  of  Golding’s  Spire’. 

In  ‘William  Golding:  The  Pyramid' 
{Southern  Review,  Adelaide)  A.  Henry 
examines  the  structure  of  the  novel, 
stressing  the  function  of  the  recurring 
imagery  relating  to  clothes,  vehicles, 
and  music,  as  well  as  the  pyramid 
shape  associated  with  a  monument,  a 
metronome,  and  a  piezoelectric 
crystal.  In  BSUF  E.  Nossen  writes  on 
‘The  Beast-Man  Theme  in  the  Work 
of  William  Golding’. 

In  ‘Iris  Murdoch :  An  Existentialist  ?’ 


( CLS )  C.  N.  Pondrom  considers  Miss 
Murdoch’s  essay  ‘Sartre,  Romantic 
Rationalist’  (1953)  as  a  guide  to 
interpreting  her  novels:  An  Unofficial 
Rose  is  read  as  a  novel  where  the 
author  deviates  from  the  existentialist 
tenets  with  which  the  essay  seemed  to 
align  her.  In  Crit  R.  L.  Widman  offers 
a  checklist  of  Miss  Murdoch’s  work 
and  an  essay  on  ‘Murdoch’s  Under  the 
Net:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Fiction’. 
In  Books  at  Iowa  B.  Batchelor  writes 
on  ‘Revision  in  Iris  Murdoch’s  Under 
the  Net’  and  in  Shenandoah  W.  K. 
Rose  records  ‘An  Interview  with  Iris 
Murdoch’. 

There  are  three  new  studies  in  the 
series  Columbia  Essays  on  Modern 
Writers,  the  subjects  being  Iris 
Murdoch,  Norman  Douglas,  and 
Henry  Green.  Rubin  Rabinovitz’s 
study  of  Iris  Murdoch’s  work41  looks 
at  her  fiction  and  her  philosophical 
articles,  especially  the  essay  on  Sartre 
which  greatly  influenced  her  first 
novel  Under  the  Net  (1954).  Other 
novels  considered  in  their  philosophi¬ 
cal  context  are  The  Flight  from  the 
Enchanter,  The  Bell,  A  Severed  Head, 
An  Unofficial  Rose,  The  Unicorn,  The 
Italian  Girl,  The  Red  and  the  Green, 
The  Time  of  the  Angels,  and  The  Nice 
and  the  Good  (1968).  Mr.  Rabinovitz 
recommends  careful  study  of  Miss 
Murdoch’s  philosophical  writings 
alongside  her  novels  since  ‘the  reader 
. . .  who  has  not  read  her  philosophical 
articles  often  finishes  one  of  her  novels 
with  a  puzzled  feeling:  an  uncertainty 
about  the  moral  positions  represented 
in  the  novel  or  a  feeling  that  somehow 
all  of  the  significance  of  the  action 
has  not  been  grasped’. 

Lewis  Leary’s  study  of  Norman 
Douglas  is  chiefly  a  biography.42  It 
examines  in  some  detail  the  novels 

41  Iris  Murdoch,  by  Rubin  Rabinovitz. 
Columbia  U.P.  pp.  48.  $0.65.  9s. 

42  Norman  Douglas,  by  Lewis  Leary.  Col¬ 
umbia  U.P.  pp.  48.  $0.65.  9s. 
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Siren  Land,  South  Wind,  and  In  the 
Beginning. 

Robert  S.  Ryf’s  study  of  Henry 
Green 43  examines  Green’s  books  in 
chronological  order.  They  are  Blind¬ 
ness  (1926),  a  ‘novel  of  initiation’; 
Living  (1929)  dealing  with  ‘the  drab 
lives  and  involvements  of  the 
Birmingham  foundry  workers’;  Party 
Going  (1938)  ‘in  a  sense  a  novel  of  the 
absurd’;  Pack  My  Bag  (1940),  an 
autobiographical  account  of  the  years 
from  childhood  through  Oxford; 
Caught  (1943);  Loving  (1945),  Green’s 
best-known  novel;  Back  (1946);  Con¬ 
cluding  (1948)  ‘in  some  ways  the  most 
unresolved  of  the  novels’;  Nothing 
(1950)  and  Doting  (1952).  These  last 
two  novels  illustrate  the  extremes  of 
Green’s  emphasis  on  oblique  dialogue 
to  advance  plot  and  convey  meaning. 
Ryf  regards  Green’s  ‘psychological 
verisimilitude’  as  his  most  remarkable 
achievement,  and  sees  the  central 
themes  of  his  novels  in  ‘the  problem 
of  communication’  and  ‘the  im¬ 
ponderable  variegation  of  human 
experience  in  an  ultimately  cryptic 
cosmos’. 

In  Avery  Essays  B.  R.  McElderry, 
Jr.  has  a  short  survey  of  Max 
Beerbohm's  career  as  essayist,  carica¬ 
turist,  and  novelist. 

In  her  ‘Writers  and  their  Work’ 
monograph  on  Pamela  Hansford 
Johnson,44  Isabel  Quigley  traces  the 
author’s  development  in  her  novels 
and  also  touches  on  the  attitudes  in 
her  non-fictional  work.  Miss  Quigley 
lays  stress  on  this  writer’s  differences 
from  the  woman  novelist  in  the 
tradition  of  Jane  Austen  who  depicts 
her  own  small  and  relatively  sheltered 
social  circle  from  a  domestic  view¬ 
point.  Pamela  Hansford  Johnson  has 
the  ability  not  only  to  write  credibly 

43  Henry  Green,  by  Robert  S.  Ryf.  Colum¬ 
bia  U.P.  pp.  48.  $0.65.  9s. 

44  Pamela  Hansford  Johnson,  by  Isabel 
Quigley.  Longmans,  pp.  48.  Paperback  is.  6 d. 


from  the  angle  of  the  opposite  sex  but 
convincingly  to  inhabit  a  variety  of 
social  worlds  beyond  her  own  im¬ 
mediate  sphere. 

In  Mr.  Killy’s  selection  of  pieces 
from  the  work  of  C.  S.  Lewis,45 
extracts  from  the  novels,  essays, 
letters,  and  poems  are  offered  under 
such  headings  as  ‘The  Christian 
Commitment’,  ‘Love  and  Sex’,  and 
‘Nature’.  A  short  preface  outlines 
Lewis’s  life  and  states  the  criteria 
which  guided  the  editor  in  his  selection 
of  items  for  the  anthology. 

In  ‘Angus  Wilson’s  Fiction  and  its 
Relation  to  the  English  Tradition’ 
{Acta  Litteraria  Academiae  Scientarum 
Hungaricae)  A.  Katona  sees  Wilson 
as  being  separated  from  the  general 
run  of  twentieth-century  English 
fiction  by  his  ‘concern  with  people  at 
work’,  a  concern  which  links  him 
with  nineteenth-century  fiction,  and 
especially  with  the  work  of  George 
Eliot.  Wilson’s  novels  bring  together 
a  ‘kind  of  social  fiction  with  the  novel 
of  sensibility’  in  a  continuation  of  the 
best  English  tradition.  In  ‘Angus 
Wilson — An  Interview’  (NS)  H.  W. 
Drescher  reports  some  of  Wilson’s 
remarks  on  the  social  implications  of 
Late  Call,  its  concept  of  evil,  and  its 
relation  to  Anglo-Saxon  Attitudes. 

The  year’s  most  extraordinary 
contribution  to  fiction  scholarship  is 
Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  monumental 
edition  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
novels  and  stories.46  In  more  than 
1,500  quarto-sized  pages  we  are 
presented  with  all  of  the  authentic 
texts,  illustrated  with  great  generosity, 
and  adorned  with  an  extremely 
elaborate  apparatus.  The  commentary 
is  not  only  informative,  but  also 
entertaining,  and  the  editor  is  a 

45  A  Mind  Awake.  An  Anthology  of  C.  S. 
Lewis,  ed.  by  Clyde  S.  Killy.  Bles.  pp.  252. 
25s. 

46  The  Annotated  Sherlock  Holmes,  by 
William  S.  Baring-Gould.  John  Murray,  pp. 
688  and  824.  £9  9s.  the  set. 
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skilful  player  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
game.  As  Dorothy  L.  Sayers  put  it, 
‘The  rule  of  the  game  is  that  it  must  be 
played  as  solemnly  as  a  county 
cricket  match  at  Lord’s;  the  slightest 
touch  of  extravagance  or  burlesque 
ruins  the  atmosphere.’  In  these 
enormous  volumes  the  correct  at¬ 
mosphere  is  nicely  maintained,  and 
in  an  age  when  a  great  deal  of  very 
solemn  nonsense  is  offered  as  criticism 
of  the  modern  novel,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
come  upon  such  an  intelligent  and 
good-natured  exercise  in  ‘high  camp’. 
The  volumes  will  be  welcomed  with 
delight  by  enthusiastic  readers  of 
Doyle’s  stories,  and  every  reader  will 
find  a  wealth  of  relevant  information. 
To  those  who  are  not  addicted  to  the 
stories,  the  publisher  offers  a  beauti¬ 
fully  presented,  and  never  tedious, 
exercise  in  parody  of  scholasticism. 
No  man  who  is  incapable  of  seeing 
the  ludicrousness  of  the  excess  should 
be  allowed  to  edit,  or  write  for,  a 
‘serious’  literary  journal. 

Michael  Ratcliffe’s  brief  survey  for 
the  British  Council  of  The  Novel 
Today 47  supersedes  the  earlier  titles 
by  Walter  Allen  and  Anthony  Burgess 
on  the  ’50s  and  early  ’60s.  Ratcliffe 
covers  his  field  under  the  headings  of 
chroniclers  of  the  history  of  the  past 
fifty  years  like  Waugh,  Powell  and 
Snow;  those  concerned  ‘to  portray 
the  individual  less  in  the  mesh  of 
history  than  in  the  more  urgent 
context  of  contemporary  society’,  who 
include  Angus  Wilson,  Amis,  Braine, 
Margaret  Drabble  and  Pamela 
Hansford  Johnson;  those  like 
Compton-Burnett,  Spark,  Murdoch 
and  Golding  whose  work  lives  ‘on 
the  secret  sources  of  their  own 
imagination’;  two  African  writers, 
Chinua  Achebe  and  Amos  Tutuola; 
and  the  important  ‘survivors’  from 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 

47  The  Novel  Today,  by  Michael  Ratcliffe. 
Longmans,  pp.  48.  Paperback  3 s.  6d. 


Graham  Greene,  L.  P.  Hartley, 
Rebecca  West,  and  Priestley.  The 
‘Selected  Reading  List’  is  particularly 
helpful. 

In  his  survey48  of  the  post-war 
English  novelists’  reaction  against  the 
experimentalism  of  James  Joyce  and 
Virginia  Woolf,  Rubin  Rabinovitz 
shows  how  such  older  writers  of  the 
‘50s  as  Angus  Wilson  and  C.  P. 
Snow  have  looked  back  to  the 
Victorians — Wilson  in  the  Dickensian 
flavour  of  so  many  of  his  minor 
characters,  Snow  to  the  manner  of 
Trollope,  which  is  echoed  even  in  his 
chapter-headings.  Many  of  the 
younger  generation  have  turned  to¬ 
wards  such  Edwardiansas  Bennett,  for 
whom  both  Sillitoe  and  Wain  have 
expressed  their  admiration,  and  Butler 
(Wain’s  Strike  the  Father  Dead  has 
marked  affinities  with  the  conflict 
between  the  generations  depicted  in 
The  Way  of  All  Flesh).  The  attraction 
for  these  younger  writers  of  the 
eighteenth-century  picaresque  tradi¬ 
tion  is  also  to  be  seen  in  novels  like 
Amis’s  Lucky  Jim  and  Wain’s  Hurry 
on  Down.  After  a  general  survey  of 
the  background  of  social  change  since 
the  Second  World  War,  Rabinovitz 
turns  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  work 
of  Amis,  Wilson  and  Snow,  and 
concludes  with  a  chapter  on  ‘The 
Drawbacks  of  Traditionalism’.  The 
book  carries  an  extensive  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  works  by  and  about  each 
of  the  novelists  under  discussion. 

In  a  survey  which  spans  several 
centuries,  David  I.  Grossvogel49  traces 
the  evolution  of  the  novel  from 
Chaucer  to  Robbe-Grillet.  Such  ques¬ 
tions  are  examined  as  the  relationship 
between  fiction  and  reality,  and  the 

48  The  Reaction  against  Experiment  in 
the  English  Novel,  1950-1960,  by  Rubin 
Rabinovitz.  Columbia  U.P.  pp.  ix+243. 
61s.  6  d. 

49  Limits  of  the  Novel,  by  David  I.  Gross¬ 
vogel.  O.U.P.  and  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  ix+347. 
16s. 
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role  of  the  reader  as  it  conditions  the 
form  of  a  work  of  art — especially 
the  ‘contest’  between  his  critical 
detachment  and  the  writer’s  efforts  to 
entice  him  into  the  fictional  illusion. 
This  increasingly  sophisticated  re¬ 
lationship  between  reader  and  writer 
is  followed  in  detail  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  Kafka’s  The  Trial ,  Proust’s 
Remembrance  of  Things  Past,  and 
Sartre’s  Nausea,  and  the  methods  of 
Joyce  are  compared  with  those  of 
Robbe-Grillet. 

In  his  essays  in  the  practical 
criticism  of  modern  fiction50  Jonathan 
Raban  considers  under  three  main 
headings,  ‘Narrative’,  ‘Character’, 
and  ‘Style  and  Language’,  fifteen 
different  aspects  of  fictional  tech¬ 
nique.  Among  these  are  the  treatment 
of  time  in  narrative,  the  exploration 
of  character  through  dialogue,  sym¬ 
bolism  and  setting,  and  imagery  and 
irony  in  the  language  of  fiction,  with 
each  topic  illustrated  by  close  analysis 
of  a  long  extract  from  a  contemporary 
novel  or  short  story. Isherwood, Orwell, 
Angus  Wilson,  Iris  Murdoch,  Saul 
Bellow,  Mary  MacCarthy  and 
Nabokov,  among  others,  are  used  to 
support  Raban’s  basic  contention  that 
the  technique  of  modern  fiction  has 
responded  profoundly  to  con¬ 
temporary  social  changes  and 
developments. 

A  collection  of  fifteen  essays  on 
Tolkien’s  The  Lord  of  the  Rings51  is 
presented  by  Neil  D.  Isaacs  who  writes 
‘On  the  Possibilities  of  Writing 
Tolkien  Criticism’  and  by  Rose  A. 
Zimbardo  who  contributes  a  study  of 
‘Moral  Vision  in  The  Lord  of  the 
Rings'.  Besides  previously  published 
work  there  are  original  contributions 
on  problems  of  genres,  influences  and 

50  The  Technique  of  Modern  Fiction,  by 
Jonathan  Raban.  Arnold,  pp.  203.  25.?. 

51  Tolkien  and  the  Critics,  ed.  by  N.  D. 
Isaacs  and  R.  A.  Zimbardo.  Notre  Dame 
U.P.  pp.  296.  7L. 
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sources  by  T.  Gasque  on  ‘Tolkien: 
The  Monsters  and  The  Critters’,  H. 
Keenan  on  ‘The  Appeal  of  The  Lord 
of  the  Rings :  A  Struggle  for  Life’, 
M.  Kelly  on  ‘The  Poetry  of  Fantasy: 
Verse  in  The  Lord  of  the  Rings',  B. 
Raffel  on  ‘  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  as 
Literature’,  R.  Sale  on  Tolkien  and 
Frodo  Baggins’,  and  J.  Tinkler  on 
‘Old  English  in  Rohan’. 

In  ‘Some  Motifs  and  Sources  for 
Lord  of  the  Rings'  ( RQ )  S.  L.  Miesel 
glances  at  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
Tolkien’s  ‘symbolism  is  rooted  in 
cultural  anthropology’,  and  related 
to  Norse  and  Celtic  mythology.  In  ES 
J.  Norton  writes  on  ‘Tolkien,  Beowulf, 
and  the  Poet:  A  Problem  in  Point  of 
View’,  and  to  Extrapolation  R.  C. 
West  contributes  ‘An  Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Tolkien  Criticism’. 

Teachers  of  English  as  a  second 
language  will  be  interested  in  Heine- 
mann’s  series  of  ‘Modern  English 
Language  Texts’  which  has  appeared 
over  the  past  few  years.  Each  volume 
has  helpful  notes,  and  the  text  is 
nicely  presented.  [Among  titles  in 
print  are  the  following  works  of 
fiction:  W.  S.  Maugham’s  Ashenden, 
ed.  by  E.  R.  Wood.  pp.  267 .  85.  6 d. 
(1965);  G.  Greene’s  Our  Man  in 
Havana,  ed.  by  Tom  Jupp.  pp.  227. 
8s.  6d.  (1966);  H.  G.  Wells’s  The  Time 
Machine,  ed.  by  K.  Nettle,  pp.  129. 
6.?.  (1966);  and  E.  Waugh’s  The  Loved 
One,  ed.  by  L.  Stone,  pp.  113.  6s. 
(1967).] 

Another  series  which  has  come  to 
our  attention,  and  which  may  be 
warmly  recommended,  is  Twayne’s 
English  Authors,  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Sylvia  E.  Bowman. 
Individual  volumes  look  closely  at  the 
fiction  of  Ford  Madox  Ford,52  by 
C.  G.  Hoffmann;  Wyndham  Lewis,55 

52  Ford  Madox  Ford,  by  C.  G.  Hoffman. 
Twayne  (1967).  pp.  156.  n.p. 

53  Wyndham  Lewis,  by  W.  H.  Pritchard. 
Twayne.  pp.  180.  n.p. 
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by  W.  H.  Pritchard;  Sean  O’Faolain.54 
by  P.  A.  Doyle;  and  John  Braine ,55  by 
J.  W.  Lee.  Each  study  begins  with  a 
brief  ‘chronology’  of  its  subject,  goes 
on  to  introduce  his  work  in  the 
context  of  its  relevant  background, 
and  concludes  with  a  short  reading- 
list. 

The  letters  which  passed  between 
T.  H.  White  and  David  Garnett558 
form  the  record  of  a  friendship  which 
began  in  1936  and  ended  only  with 
White’s  death  in  1964.  The  novelists’ 
exchange  of  frank  mutual  criticism  of 
their  work  (White  detested  Lady  into 
Fox)  is  a  main  subject  of  their  corres¬ 
pondence,  which  also  includes  talk 
about  books,  publishers  and  fellow- 
writers,  a  shared  interest  in  outdoor 
pursuits,  and  discussion  of  both 
current  public  events  and  private 
crises.  The  idiosyncratic  personality 
of  White,  especially  his  loneliness, 
emerges  in  a  vivid  intimacy  of  detail 
which  complements  Sylvia  Townsend 
Warner’s  biography  of  him. 

The  novelist  Glyn  Jones  has  written 
an  unusual  autobiography,5511  using 
the  viewpoint  of  his  acquaintance  or 
friendship  with  six  representative 
Welsh  writers  in  English  to  lead  into 
a  survey  of  their  work,  prefaced  by 
introductory  chapters  on  the  back¬ 
ground  and  general  qualities  of 
Anglo-Welsh  short  stories,  novels  and 
poetry  in  this  century.  The  three  prose 
writers  whose  work  he  examines  in 
detail  are  Caradoc  Evans,  Jack 
Jones  and  Gwyn  Thomas,  the  three 
poets,  Huw  Menai,  Idris  Davies  and 
Dylan  Thomas.  These  studies  are  a 
blend  of  vivid  personal  reminiscence 
and  anecdote  with  critical  appraisal; 

54  Sean  O’Faolain,  by  P.  A.  Doyle.  Twayne. 
pp.  156.  n.p. 

55  John  Braine,  by  J.  W.  Lee.  Twayne.  pp. 
128.  n.p. 

ssa  37,e  White-Garnett  Letters,  ed.  by 
David  Garnett.  Cape.  pp.  318.  50s. 

55b  The  Dragon  has  Two  Tongues,  by  Glyn 
Jones.  Dent.  pp.  ix+221.  40s. 


and  the  author  ends  with  some 
general  conclusions  about  the  charac¬ 
teristics  and  future  of  Anglo-Welsh 
literature,  and  the  hope  for  a  wider 
knowledge  in  its  writers  ‘of  the  past 
and  present  of  our  country,  particu¬ 
larly  of  our  native  literature,  and  a 
deeper  sense  of  identity  with  her 
destiny.  This  would  surely  result 
ultimately  in  closer  unity  between 
Welsh  and  Anglo-Welsh,  so  that  the 
two  groups  could  recognize  each 
other  as  Welshmen  and  not  merely 
as  antagonists.’ 

2.  POETRY 

In  her  study  of  poetic  form  in  the 
English  elegy,56  Abbie  Findlay  Potts’s 
main  concern  is  with  Wordsworth  as 
elegist;  but  the  second  half  of  her 
book  considers  ‘Elegy  in  Our  Time’, 
with  particular  reference  to  the 
poetry  of  Hardy,  Yeats  and  Lawrence. 
Hardy  she  sees  as  ‘the  elegiac  heir  of 
Wordsworth’  in  his  emphasis  on  the 
relationship  between  man  and  Nature, 
and  she  examines  the  irony  and 
symbolism  in  his  poems  for  his  dead 
wife  and  in  The  Dynasts.  Parallels  are 
drawn  between  Wordsworth’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  that  of  Yeats,  and  Miss  Potts 
makes  an  interesting  comparison 
between  Wordsworth’s  elegiac 
musings  on  Sir  George  Beaumont  and 
Yeats’s  on  Major  Robert  Gregory. 
She  also  suggests  that  while  ‘few 
readers  of  the  post-Visionary  Yeats 
will  have  read  him  at  the  side  of  the 
post-Excursive  Wordsworth,  yet  either 
helps  to  interpret  and  to  define  the 
other’.  The  author  sees  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  with  his  awareness  of 
transience  in  both  Nature  and  human 
life,  as  ‘the  undeniable  elegiac  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Hardy  and  Yeats’,  though 
rarely  achieving  the  former’s  economy 

56  The  Elegiac  Mode:  Poetic  Form  in 
Wordsworth  and  Other  Elegists,  by  Abbie 
Findlay  Potts.  O.U.P.  and  Cornell  U.P. 
(1967).  pp.  xi  +  460.  85.y.  6 d. 
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or  the  ‘disciplined  repose’  of  the 
latter.  The  book’s  epilogue  touches 
briefly  on  the  work  of  Eliot,  Auden, 
Pound  and  Dylan  Thomas. 

Lawrence’s  poem  ‘Snake’  is  taken 
by  A.  M.  Young  in  English  as  a  means 
of  exploring  the  structure  of  rhythmic 
patterns  in  poetry,  and  the  varied 
ways  in  which  they  affect  the  meaning 
of  a  poem.  He  examines  its  metrical, 
accentual,  grammatical  and  dramatic 
rhythms  to  demonstrate  how  skil¬ 
fully  Lawrence  communicates  the 
changes  in  the  speaker’s  feelings 
towards  the  snake,  and  concludes  that 
these  do  more  than  ‘release  poetry 
from  formal  recurring  metrical  pat¬ 
terns’.  They  operate  ‘essentially  to 
establish  variations  in  mood  .  .  .  and 
express  the  dramatic  nature  of  a 
particular  moment  in  all  its  variety 
and  immediacy’. 

R.  P.  Draper  in  ES  examines  ‘form 
and  tone’  in  Lawrence’s  poetry  as  a 
whole.  Seeking  the  flexibility  offered 
by  free  verse,  he  did  not  in  his  early 
work  find  the  appropriate  form;  but 
as  his  poetic  talent  developed  the 
‘awkward  misfitting  of  form  and 
substance’  disappeared  and  his  mature 
verse-forms  communicate  his  domi¬ 
nating  theme  of  organic  process. 
Lawrence’s  special  contribution  to 
English  poetry  is,  concludes  Draper, 
a  mode  of  expression  in  which  ‘living 
change’  and  emotional  honesty  are 
inseparable. 

There  are  two  studies  of  Lawrence’s 
poetry  in  DHLR.  S.  Youngblood 
examines  ‘Substance  and  Shadow: 
The  Self  in  Lawrence’s  Poetry’,  and 
T.  A.  Smailes  variant  readings  of  the 
work  in  More  Pansies  and  Last 
Poems  derived  from  MS.  Roberts  E 
192.  This  is  followed  by  a  note  on 
editing  the  complete  poems  by  V.  de 
S.  Pinto  and  W.  Roberts.  In  a 
review-article  in  SR  of  their  edition 
of  the  Complete  Poems,  in  company 
with  other  volumes  of  recent  poetry, 


R.  L.  Stilwell  finds  overwhelming  the 
total  effect  of  all  the  poetry  Lawrence 
wrote,  for  he  was  ‘one  of  the  most 
prolifically  uneven  English  poets 
since  Wordsworth  and  Shelley’. 

J.  Reynolds  in  WHR  considers  a 
little-known  aspect  of  Housman, 
his  humour  in  his  nonsense  verse. 
Much  of  Housman’s  playfulness 
was  reserved  for  comment  on  himself, 
and  the  writer  sees  his  ‘wit  and  fancy’ 
as  part  of  his  personal  life  as  a  scholar 
and  family  man,  and  also  as  ‘im¬ 
personal  masks  adopted  by  a  sensitive 
man  as  a  shield’.  G.  Reedy,  S.  J., 
writes  in  VP  on  Housman’s  use  of 
classical  convention,  and  W.  White 
in  Serif  on  ‘Thomas  B.  Mosher  and 
A  Shropshire  Lad.’’  There  has  been 
much  about  the  poet  in  TLS  this  year: 
a  comment  by  J.  M.  Nosworthy  on 
‘A.  E.  Housman’s  Notebook  B’,  and 
‘A  Further  Note  on  A.  E.  Housman’ 
by  J.  Carter;  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  journal’s  reviewer  and  J. 
Sparrow  on  Haber’s  edition  of  Hous¬ 
man’s  poems,  and  later  in  the  year  on 
‘Shelley,  Swinburne  and  Elousman’; 
a  contribution  by  J.  H.  El.  Gaute  on 
‘Housman’s  “Funeral  Hymn”’;  and 
an  anonymous  ‘Note  on  Housman’s 
Cambridge  Inaugural  Lecture’,  with 
the  Newfoundland  text  printed  for  the 
first  time. 

In  ELN  B.  J.  Leggett  makes  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  Miltonic 
allusions  in  Housman’s  ‘Terence,  This 
Is  Stupid  Stuff’  to  demonstrate  that, 
despite  their  differences  in  style  and 
form,  Milton  in  Paradise  Lost  and 
Housman  in  A  Shropshire  Lad  shared 
a  common  concern:  ‘man’s  loss  of 
innocence  and  his  recognition  of  the 
human  condition  as  characterized  by 
mutability  and  death’. 

Two  unpublished  letters  of  Hous¬ 
man  are  published  in  VN  and  N&Q : 
the  first  on  the  Preface  to  Last  Poems, 
and  the  second,  contributed  by  F.  L. 
Standley,  stating  that  the  poet  never 
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inscribed  books  to  people  unless  he 
had  presented  them. 

More  than  one-third  of  Douglas 
Bush’s  Jayne  Lectures57  for  1967, 
which  explore  the  use  of  pagan  myth 
by  English  poets,  is  devoted  to  ‘The 
Modern  Period’.  Even  though  it  was 
a  minor  element  in  his  poetry, 
classical  myth  represented  for  Yeats 
‘a  natural,  integral  part  of  the  true 
world  of  the  popular  and  pagan 
imagination’.  Bush  notes  how  in 
Eliot,  beginning  with  Prufrock,  his 
‘mythological  allusions  chart  a  course 
from  mildly  Dionysian  rebellion  to 
wholly  Christian  surrender’.  He  is 
drily  dismissive  of  Pound,  lacking 
‘both  time  and  the  requisite  discern¬ 
ment’  for  his  ‘voluminous  Cantos', 
with  their  ‘devotion  to  Ovid  and  .  .  . 
framework  of  myth  and  metamor¬ 
phosis’.  After  noting  the  use  of 
mythology  in  Lawrence  and  Graves, 
he  examines  in  more  detail  Edwin 
Muir’s  employment  of  classical  myth 
as  a  means  of  objectifying  personal 
experience. 

Herself  well  known  as  a  translator, 
Muir’s  widow  Willa  has  drawn  a 
detailed  portrait58  of  her  husband 
which  will  complement  the  full  and 
sympathetic  biography  by  Peter 
Butter.  This  memoir  tells  the  story  of 
Edwin  and  Willa  Muir’s  life  together 
from  their  meeting  in  Glasgow  in 
1918,  and  marriage  the  following  year, 
to  Muir’s  death  in  Cambridge  at  the 
beginning  of  1959.  Although  the  facts 
of  his  career  and  inner  development 
are  already  familiar  from  his  own 
Autobiography  and  Butter’s  ‘life’, 
they  are  presented  here  from  a  fresh 
angle,  from  within  a  relationship  of 
unusual  strength  and  intimacy.  Mrs. 
Muir’s  record,  illumined  by  her 
close  intuitive  insight  into  Muir’s 

57  Pagan  Myth  and  Christian  Tradition  in 
English  Poetry,  by  Douglas  Bush.  American 
Philosophical  Society,  pp.  xvi  +  112.  $2.50. 

58  Belonging:  A  Memoir,  by  Willa  Muir. 
Hogarth,  pp.  320.  42s. 


character  and  temperament,  is  a 
moving  tribute  to  the  man,  his 
achievement  as  a  poet,  and  to  the 
quality  of  a  long  and  harmonious 
marriage. 

In  BB  E.  W.  Mellown  provides  the 
first  part  of  a  checklist,  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  in  a  later  issue,  of  critical 
writings  about  Edwin  Muir. 

The  biographical  material  about 
Rupert  Brooke  hitherto  available  has 
consisted  of  Marsh’s  Memoir,  pub¬ 
lished  only  three  years  after  Brooke’s 
death  with  the  collected  edition  of  his 
poems,  and  Christopher  Hassall’s 
‘life’  which  appeared  in  1964.  That 
biography  contained  extracts  from 
Brooke’s  letters,  but  a  much  fuller 
selection  has  now  been  edited59  by 
one  of  his  oldest  friends  and  literary 
trustees,  Geoffrey  Keynes,  who  has 
been  collecting  them  over  the  past 
thirty  years  and  has  aimed  to  offer  ‘a 
more  credible  public  image’  than  the 
existing  legend  ‘of  an  ineffectual 
aesthete  and  sexless  minor  poet’. 
Brooke  was  an  exuberant,  witty  and 
prolific  letter-writer,  and  the  corres¬ 
pondence  published  in  this  book 
extends  from  the  end  of  1903,  while 
he  was  still  at  Rugby,  to  the  month 
of  his  death  on  a  hospital  ship  in  the 
Aegean  in  April  1915.  Recipients 
include  his  mother  and  his  many 
friends  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters 
like  Frances  Cornford,  Gwen  and 
Jacques  Raverat,  David  Garnett, 
Edmund  Gosse,  Edward  Marsh, 
Stanley  Spencer,  Virginia  Woolf  (then 
Stephen),  and  Lytton  Strachey. 
Written  in  a  variety  of  moods,  the 
letters  provide  a  vivid  self-portrait  of 
a  complex  personality,  his  opinions 
and  activities,  and  the  enthusiasms, 
excitements,  depressions  and  emo¬ 
tional  conflicts  which  preoccupied 
him,  including  his  relationships  with 
Katherine  Cox  and  the  actress 

59  The  Letters  of  Rupert  Brooke,  ed.  by 
Geoffrey  Keynes.  Faber,  pp.  xv+709.  £5  5s. 
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Cathleen  Nesbitt,  to  both  of  whom 
many  of  these  letters  are  addressed. 
The  correspondence  for  each 
year  is  introduced  by  a  short 
biographical  preface  and  annotated 
with  explanatory  footnotes,  and  the 
volume  closes  with  Denis  Browne’s 
account  to  Edward  Marsh  of  Brooke’s 
death  and  burial  on  the  island  of 
Skyros. 

One  of  the  recipients  of  Brooke’s 
letters,  Edward  Thomas  is  more  often 
than  not  represented  as  a  literary  hack 
whose  real  talents  emerged  only  at  the 
end  of  his  life  after  he  had  become  a 
soldier.  A  volume  of  Thomas’s 
letters60  written  to  Gordon  Bottomley 
between  1902  and  1917,  the  year  of 
his  death,  shows  that  he  was  in  fact 
an  acute  and  wide-ranging  critic, 
especially  of  modern  literature,  well 
before  the  Georgian  heyday  and  his 
meeting  with  Robert  Frost.  R.  George 
Thomas  further  strengthens  this  view 
of  Edward  Thomas’s  critical  acumen 
by  drawing  upon  scrapbook  volumes 
of  the  poet’s  press-cuttings  made 
available  by  his  widow.  This  selection 
of  182  out  of  the  238  letters  and  post¬ 
cards  to  Bottomley  in  the  Library  of 
University  College,  Cardiff,  records  a 
friendship  between  two  writers  who 
shared  many  affinities  yet  rarely  met, 
and  provides  a  revealing  picture  of  the 
writer’s  working  life  and  attitude  to 
his  craft  which  both  echoes  and 
illumines  his  poetry. 

R.  George  Thomas  has  also  written 
on  Edward  Thomas  in  a  paper  in  E&S 
in  which  he  surveys  Thomas’s  work 
both  as  poet  and  as  critic,  and  opens 
by  quoting  from  Thomas’s  last  letter 
to  Bottomley  before  he  was  killed. 
In  considering  his  prose,  which  he 
feels  has  been  undeservedly  for¬ 
gotten,  Thomas  emphasizes  his 
subject’s  critical  acuteness,  especially 

60  Letters  from  Edward  Thomas  to  Gordon 
Bottomley,  ed.  by  R.  George  Thomas.  O.U.P. 
pp.  302.  63s. 


in  his  championship  of  those  poets  of 
his  own  day  who  were  trying  to  bring 
the  language  and  rhythm  of  poetry 
closer  to  the  natural  patterns  of 
speech,  and  in  his  early  appreciation 
of  Pound.  Edward  Thomas’s  methods 
of  composition,  and  the  elusive 
quality  of  so  much  of  his  best  verse, 
are  examined,  and  the  writer  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  inner  peace  attained 
by  the  poet  at  the  end  of  his  life  sprang 
from  his  new  power  in  his  poetry  ‘to 
come  to  terms  with  those  moments  of 
significance  in  his  past  life  which  had 
previously  eluded  adequate  ex¬ 
pression’. 

First  published  in  1938,  and  des¬ 
cribing  his  childhood  and  adolescence 
before  the  First  World  War,  Siegfried 
Sassoon’s  The  Old  Century  and  Seven 
More  Years 61  now  appears  in  a 
‘Faber  Paper-Covered  Edition’  with 
an  introduction  by  Michael  Thorpe, 
author  of  a  recent  full-length  critical 
biography  of  Sassoon.  Thorpe  places 
his  work  in  the  context  of  twentieth- 
century  autobiography,  and  notes  the 
debt  of  Sassoon’s  style  to  that  of 
Pater. 

Thorpe  also  writes  in  English 
about  another  poet  of  the  First 
World  War,  Edmund  Blunden.  He 
makes  a  detailed  scrutiny  of  the  six 
elegies  written  for  the  poet’s  infant 
daughter  Joy,  of  which  the  earliest 
appeared  in  1922.  Affirming  that  these 
provide  ‘a  testing  example  of  one  of 
the  most  exacting  personal  themes 
imaginable,  the  death  of  a  loved 
child’,  he  demonstrates  through  them 
the  development  of  the  poet’s  beliefs 
and  patterns  of  presentation. 

Wilfred  Owen,  as  he  is  revealed  in 
his  Collected  Letters  edited  by  his 
brother  and  J.  Bell,  is  the  subject  of  a 
long  article  by  E.  Varet  in  EA,  in 
which  the  writer  traces  not  only  the 

61  The  Old  Century  and  Seven  More  Years, 
by  Siegfried  Sassoon.  Faber,  pp.  305.  Paper¬ 
back  8s.  6 d. 
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biographical  interest  of  the  letters  but 
the  illumination  they  shed  on  Owen’s 
poetic  methods.  There  is  also  an 
article  on  Owen  entitled  ‘Critic’s  Key: 
Poem  or  Personality?’  by  G.  M. 
White  in  ELT.  G.  Puccio  writes  on 
‘John  Masefield’  in  NA,  and  W.  E. 
Davis  on  ‘The  Poetry  of  Mary  Webb’ 
in  ELT. 

The  ‘eminent  domain’  of  Richard 
Ellmann’s  title62  refers  to  the  ac¬ 
quisitiveness  of  creative  talent  which 
impinges  upon  the  conflicting 
sovereignties  of  its  contemporaries 
and  boldly  expropriates  what  it  needs 
for  its  own  purposes.  The  encroaching 
poets,  says  Ellmann,  ‘do  not  borrow, 
they  override’.  His  central  subject 
here  is  Yeats’s  conduct  with  his 
contemporaries,  which  ‘offers  a 
history  of  eminent  domain’:  his 
appropriation  and  development  of 
Wilde’s  aesthetic  system;  his  solici¬ 
tation  of  Pound’s  help  in  revising  his 
style;  his  assimilation  of  Joyce  as 
shown  in  the  opening  of  his  Auto¬ 
biography  and  of  Eliot’s  The  Waste 
Land  in  ‘Lapis  Lazuli’:  and  his 
response  to  Auden  by  encompassing 
in  ‘The  Herne’s  Egg’  and  Purgatory 
‘some  of  the  clipped  rhythm  and 
intentionally  awkward  syntax  which 
Auden  had  made  available  for  con¬ 
fiscation’.  All  this  ‘appropriation’  is 
shown  by  Ellmann  to  have  been  by  no 
means  on  one  side,  however,  for  these 
poets  in  their  turn  owed  a  consider¬ 
able  debt  to  Yeats.  ‘Because  language 
is  common  and  literature  is 
continuous,’  concludes  Ellmann,  ‘the 
words  in  a  book  are  coded  records  of 
successive  impositions  of  eminent 
domain.  The  best  writers  expropriate 
best,  they  disdain  petty  debts  in 
favour  of  grand,  authoritative 
larcenies.’ 

A.  Norman  Jeffares’s  commentary 

62  Eminent  Domain:  Yeats  among  Wilde, 
Joyce,  Pound,  Eliot,  and  Auden,  by  Richard 
Ellmann.  O.U.P.  1967.  pp.  vii+159.  4L.  6 d. 


on  the  collected  poems  of  Yeats63  is 
an  important  work  not  only  for  Yeats 
students  and  specialists  but  for  every 
reader  who  possesses  the  Collected 
Poems.  Beginning  with  a  detailed 
chronology  of  Yeats’s  life,  it  proceeds 
to  a  poem- by-poem  commentary  on 
the  contents  of  each  volume  of 
lyrical  poetry  from  Crossways,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1889,  to  the  Last  Poems  of 
1936-9,  and  on  the  narrative  and 
dramatic  verse  from  The  Wanderings 
of  Oisin  (1889)  to  The  Gift  of  Harun 
Al- Rashid  (1923).  Jeffares  has  drawn 
on  every  available  source  of  manu¬ 
script  evidence,  the  poet’s  unpublished 
papers  and  diaries,  and  his  prose,  as 
well  as  recent  work  by  other  Yeats 
scholars  and  critics,  and  wherever 
possible  establishes  the  dates  of 
composition  and  first  place  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  each  poem  before  dealing 
with  Yeats’s  sources  and  elucidating 
his  meaning.  Images  and  ideas  in 
individual  poems  are  related  to  each 
other  and  to  their  factual  background, 
thus  providing  a  detailed  picture  not 
only  of  Yeats’s  life  and  reading  in 
relation  to  his  poetry  but  of  Irish 
political  life  and  literary  movements 
and  the  country’s  ancient  mythology 
and  topography. 

Yeats’s  Last  Poems  are  the  subject 
of  a  selection  of  essays64  edited  by 
Jon  Stallworthy  for  the  ‘Casebook’ 
series.  The  first  section,  ‘Con¬ 
temporary  Opinions,  1939-40’,  gives 
a  generous  sampling  of  reviews  ‘to 
represent  the  full  range  of  immediate 
critical  reaction — in  Ireland,  England 
and  America — to  Yeats’s  poetic  last 
will  and  testament’.  It  also  includes 
Auden’s  poem  ‘in  Memory  of  W.  B. 
Yeats  (1939)’  and  a  number  of  Yeats’s 
letters  to  Dorothy  Wellesley,  which 

63  A  Commentary  on  the  Collected  Poems 
of  W.  B.  Yeats,  by  A.  Norman  Jeffares.  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  xxxiv+563.  £6. 

64  Yeats:  Last  Poems,  ed.  by  Jon  Stall¬ 
worthy.  Macmillan,  pp.  280.  Paperback 
12s.  6  d. 
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shed  so  much  valuable  illumination 
on  his  creative  processes.  The  essays 
and  articles  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
book,  which  set  out  to  show  ‘the 
half-dozen  most  rewarding  avenues  of 
approach  to  the  Last  Poems',  include 
an  essay  by  Curtis  Bradford  on  the 
thematic  and  musical  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  the  poems,  by  T.  R.  Henn 
linking  the  work  to  the  events,  ideas 
and  people  which  prompted  it,  and 
analyses  of  individual  poems  and  the 
two  plays  Purgatory  and  The  Death 
of  Cuchulain  by  A.  N.  Jeffares,  F.  A.  C. 
Wilson,  Peter  Ure,  and  the  editor  of 
the  volume. 

Although  Yeats’s  Autobiography, 
written  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years  and  originally  published  in  six 
separate  sections,  is  frequently  quoted 
in  Yeats  biography  and  criticism,  it 
has  not  until  Joseph  Ronsley’s  study65 
been  the  subject  of  detailed  analysis 
both  as  an  individual  work  of  art  in 
its  own  right  and  in  relation  to 
Yeats’s  other  writings,  both  published 
and  unpublished.  The  author  traces 
the  design  underlying  Yeats’s  presen¬ 
tation  of  people,  events  and  ideas, 
showing  the  work  as  a  unity  despite 
its  fragmentary  genesis,  and  also 
Yeats’s  method  of  selecting  and  even 
changing  the  facts  of  his  own  and  his 
friends’  lives  and  personalities  to  fit 
into  his  sense  of  the  symbolic  pattern 
which  they  presented  to  his 
imagination. 

In  a  long  article  in  PLL  M.  Perloff 
considers  the  occasional  poem  in 
Yeats,  his  contribution  to  the  form, 
and  whether,  as  Auden  and  other 
critics  have  contended,  this  consti¬ 
tutes  his  central  achievement.  She  sees 
the  Yeatsian  occasional  poem  as  the 
interaction  of  the  celebration  of  a 
public  event  with  personal  meditation 
— a  fusion  ‘that  Yeats  very  nearly 

65  Yeat’s  Autobiography :  Life  as  Symbolic 
Pattern,  by  Joseph  Ronsley.  O.U.P.  and 
Harvard  U.P.  pp.  viii+172.  35 s. 


invented’.  Examining  Yeats’s  inno¬ 
vation  in  its  historical  context  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Romantic 
poets,  ‘who  did  not  quite  know  how  to 
absorb  their  political  and  public 
interests  into  their  poems  of  experi¬ 
ence’,  she  makes  a  detailed  compari¬ 
son  of  ‘Easter  1916’  with  the  poem 
‘Haworth  Churchyard’  by  one  of 
Yeats’s  main  models,  Arnold,  to  show 
how  Yeats  solved  problems  which 
Arnold  attempted  and  failed  to  solve. 
His  personal  involvement  endowing 
‘the  particular  occasion  .  .  .  with 
universal  significance’,  Yeats  pro¬ 
vided  the  basic  poetic  mode  not  only 
for  his  own  major  poems  but  for  the 
work  of  leading  present-day  poets 
like  Lowell  and  Berryman. 

Three  contributions  to  Expl  deal 
with  individual  poems  by  Yeats.  M. 
Taube  questions  Jeffares’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  phrase  ‘the  mill  of  the 
mind’  in  ‘An  Acre  of  Grass’,  affirming 
that  in  it  Yeats  ‘is  rejecting  that 
destructive  rationalism  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  that  he  felt  reached  its 
culmination’  in  John  Stuart  Mill.  V. 
Reed  discusses  the  identity  of  the 
figure  of  Malachi  Stilt-Jack  in  the 
sestet  of  the  sonnet  ‘High  Talk’,  and 
C.  C.  Walcutt  provides  a  close 
reading  of  the  fifth  stanza  of  ‘Among 
School  Children’  to  shed  new  light  on 
its  symbolism. 

Other  individual  works  discussed 
are  ‘The  Wild  Swans  at  Coole’,  both 
by  J.  F.  Vogel  in  ELN  with  especial 
reference  to  ‘Yeats’s  “Nine-and- 
Fifty  Swans’”  and  by  J.  O.  Brien  in 
CLQ,  in  which  he  investigates  ‘Yeats’s 
Discoveries  of  Self’  in  the  poem ;  and 
‘Meditations  in  Time  of  Civil  War’, 
in  a  consideration  by  O.  Plater  in 
Style  of  its  water  imagery. 

In  a  review-article  in  SoR  of  books 
on  Yeats  by  E.  Engelberg,  T.  R. 
Whitaker  and  H.  H.  Vendler,  I. 
Fletcher  discusses  ‘History  and  Vision 
in  the  Work  of  W.  B.  Yeats’.  He 
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believes  that  the  range  of  Yeats’s 
preoccupation  with  history,  in  the 
sense  of  ‘the  shaping  of  the  political 
and  cultural  future  through  the 
manipulation  of  the  past  .  .  .  has  still 
not  been  brought  forward  with 
sufficient  emphasis’.  Showing  how  the 
poet  projected  his  image  of  himself, 
both  in  words  and  in  his  concern 
with  his  physical  appearance  as 
represented  in  painting  and  photo¬ 
graph,  to  illustrate  his  sense  of  his 
own  historicity  and  the  historical  role 
he  intended  for  his  poetry  and 
polemical  prose,  Fletcher  considers 
Yeats’s  transformation  of  life  into 
myth  with  especial  reference  to  A 
Vision. 

Yeats’s  symbolism,  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  mask,  is  discussed  by  J. 
Watanabe  in  Collected  Essays  by 
Members  of  the  Faculty ,  No.  11 
(Kyoritsu,  Japan),  and  in  another 
aspect  by  M.  G.  Williams  in  ‘Yeats 
and  Christ’  {Renascence).  The  image 
of  the  poet  in  Germany  is  considered 
by  S.  Schaup  in  SHR,  and  J.  Lucas 
contributes  to  TLS  a  note  on  Yeats 
and  Goethe.  In  Personalist  C.  B. 
Hoffman  discusses  Yeats  and  the 
Nobel  Prize,  and  H.  Adams  writes  in 
Criticism  on  ‘Yeats,  Dialectic  and 
Criticism’.  There  are  essays  by  R. 
Skelton  in  Mosaic  on  ‘W.  B.  Yeats: 
The  Poet  as  Synopsis’  and  by  K. 
Raine  in  DM  on  Yeats  and  Platonism. 

DM  also  contains  a  tribute  in 
poetry  and  prose  to  Patrick  Kavanagh 
by  D.  Mahon  and  others,  and  in  the 
same  journal  A.  Warner  writes  on 
Kavanagh’s  criticism  under  the  title 
of  ‘An  Angry  Foghorn’.  OB  includes 
an  article  by  A.  Lundkvist  on  Hugh 
MacDiarmid,  ‘Rebell  och  utopist’, 
while  a  younger  compatriot,  Norman 
MacCaig,  is  the  subject  of  a  special 
number  of  Akros  to  which  MacDiarmid 
himself  contributes  an  appreciative 
introduction.  Other  contributors  in¬ 
clude  C.  Saunders  in  a  comparative 


study  of  MacCaig’s  work,  A.  Scott 
discussing  the  poet’s  sensuous  energy, 
and  G.  S.  Fraser  making  a  close 
analysis  of  echoes  and  affinities  in 
four  specific  poems.  In  his  collection 
of  nine  essays66  about  the  associations 
of  poetry  with  ‘the  sacred’,  Vincent 
Buckley  devotes  the  first  three  to  a 
general  exploration  of  the  subject, 
and  after  consideration  of  Wyatt, 
Donne,  Blake  and  Melville,  he 
examines  in  his  two  concluding 
essays  the  work  of  Yeats  and  Eliot. 
The  central  argument  in  his  discussion 
of  Yeats  is  that  he  was  ‘basically 
concerned  to  recover,  affirm  and 
recreate  something  which  is  sacred: 
that  is,  his  heroic  friends  are  valuable 
to  him  not  only  because  they  are 
heroic  friends,  but  because  they 
represent  more  than  they  accom¬ 
plished  .  .  .  Yeats’s  concern  with  the 
past  .  .  .  was  at  every  stage  religious 
in  nature’.  This  contention  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  detailed  reading  of  a 
number  of  poems,  including  ‘The 
Man  and  the  Echo’  and  ‘Sailing  to 
Byzantium’.  Concentrating  on  Four 
Quartets,  the  essay  on  Eliot  compares 
his  faith  with  Yeats’s — finding  in  it 
‘a  much  deeper  dimension  of  doubt’ — 
and  the  technique  of  ‘Little  Gidding’ 
with  The  Waste  Land  and  Ash 
Wednesday  to  illustrate  the  nature  and 
development  of  Eliot’s  expression  of 
his  religious  vision. 

The  main  emphasis  of  Helen 
Gardner’s  study  of  Eliot’s  art,67  one 
of  the  most  illuminating  standard 
critical  works  on  the  poet,  is  on  Four 
Quartets  seen  against  the  background 
of  Eliot’s  earlier  poetry  and  of  his 
drama.  The  original  impact  of  this 
sequence  was  for  the  author  ‘the  most 
significant  literary  experience  of  the 
Second  World  War’.  In  this  sixth 

66  Poetry  and  the  Sacred,  by  Vincent  Buck- 
ley.  Chatto.  pp.  244.  35s 

67  The  Art  of  T  S.  Eliot,  by  Helen  Gardner. 
Cresset,  pp.  186.  21s. 
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impression  of  the  book  to  appear 
since  its  publication  in  1949  she  has 
preferred  not  to  blur  that  first  response 
by  additions  or  revision;  although, 
as  she  says,  if  she  were  to  write  on 
Eliot  today  she  ‘would  write  a 
different  book’. 

In  the  introduction  to  her 
monograph  on  The  Waste  Land6S  in 
the  ‘Studies  in  Literature’  series, 
Helen  Williams  quotes  the  TLS  for 
September  28,  1962,  that  ‘there  is  no 
general  agreement  about  what  kind 
of  poem  The  Waste  Land  is’,  as  a 
basis  for  her  attempt  ‘to  offer  an 
estimate  of  its  permanent  importance 
and  to  analyse  precisely  the  kind  of 
demands  it  makes  upon  readers’.  The 
poem  cannot,  she  contends,  continue 
to  retain  any  lasting  significance  if  it 
is  no  more  than  a  disconnected, 
fragmentary  collection  of  quotations 
evocative  of  the  spiritual  malaise  of  the 
’20s  and  has  not  succeeded  in  Eliot’s 
intention  of  placing  ‘the  particular 
experience  of  his  own  generation  in  a 
context  beyond  time’.  Rather  than 
examining  the  nature  of  the  poet’s 
material  or  the  significance  of  the 
personal  emotion  that  is  generated, 
Miss  Williams  sets  out  to  show  his 
‘transcendence  of  the  contemporary’ 
in  two  aspects  of  its  patterning:  the 
form  which  is  still  sometimes  regarded 
by  critics  as  ‘a  pseudo-form  betraying 
real  failure  to  organize  material’,  and 
his  technique  of  allusion  which  in¬ 
corporates  so  many  echoes  and 
elements  of  earlier  poetry. 

More  articles  have  appeared  during 
the  year  on  Eliot  than  on  any  other 
single  poet.  P.  Roche  in  Poetry 
Review  takes  the  two  years  since  the 
poet’s  death  as  an  opportunity  for 
reassessing  his  influence  and  im¬ 
portance.  While  acknowledging  his 
‘genuine  greatness’  Roche  admits  to 
three  ‘sources  of  unease’  about 

68  T.  S.  Eliot:  The  Waste  Land,  by  Helen 
Williams.  Arnold,  pp.  80.  10j.  6 d. 


Eliot’s  ultimate  stature,  which  he 
explores  in  detail.  He  concludes  that 
Eliot  possibly  ‘knew  too  much,  had 
read  too  much,  was  [too]  excessively 
civilized  and  burdened  with  excess  of 
caution’  ever  to  reach  the  ‘enormous 
audience’  the  writer  (perhaps  rather 
naively)  believes  is  waiting  for  ‘poetry 
of  the  highest  order’.  The  following 
issue  of  the  journal  contains  a  reply 
by  F.  Grubb  criticizing  Roche’s 
reading  of  Eliot  as  ‘eccentric’,  and 
after  enumerating  his  points  of  dis¬ 
agreement  concludes  that  ‘Eliot  faces 
up  to  the  crises  of  our  time  more 
bravely  than  any  other  poet;  he 
affirmed  the  primacy  of  feeling 
without  denying  the  intellect.’  The 
topic  of  Eliot’s  learning  is  also 
discussed  by  F.  W.  Bateson  ( JGE )  in 
an  article  entitled  ‘T.  S.  Eliot:  The 
Poetry  of  Pseudo-Learning’. 

In  EIC  D.  Ward  demonstrates  how 
Eliot’s  developing  ideas  about  tradi¬ 
tion  owe  a  great  deal  to  his  early 
interest  in  anthropology,  which  al¬ 
most  certainly  began  when  he  was  an 
undergraduate  under  the  influence  of 
Gilbert  Murray,  of  whose  views  on 
Homer  much  of  ‘Tradition  and  the 
Individual  Talent’  may  be  seen  ‘as  an 
adaptation,  expansion  and  enrich¬ 
ment’.  Ward  also  relates  Eliot’s 
criticism  as  a  whole  to  his  reading  of 
other  such  scholars  as  Frazer  and 
F.  M.  Cornford. 

Eliot’s  criticism  is  also  the  subject 
of  scrutiny  by  J.  J.  Soldo,  who 
examines  in  ELH  its  elements  of 
‘knowledge  and  experience’.  M. 
Rahme  writes  in  Criticism  on  ‘T.  S. 
Eliot  and  the  “Historic  Sensibility”’, 
and  Eliot’s  views  on  the  metaphysical 
poets  are  considered  side  by  side  with 
those  of  Mrs.  Browning  by  M.  Thale 
in  CLAJ. 

J.  C.  Ransom  in  a  ‘postscript’  on 
Eliot  in  SoR  considers  the  relation 
Poems  (1920)  bears  to  The  Waste 
Land  and  Ash  Wednesday,  partly 
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from  the  prosodic  standpoint  and 
partly  from  that  of  the  poet  who  had 
lost  his  faith  and  was  trying  to 
recover  it.  He  also  discusses  Eliot’s 
recurring  idea  of  ‘the  still  moment’ 
out  of  time. 

In  UR  W.  E.  Yeomans  considers 
the  elements  of  ragtime  and  blues 
in  the  poetry  of  Eliot,  who  grew  up 
during  the  same  period  as  the  growth 
of  jazz  in  St.  Louis,  the  town  fre¬ 
quently  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of 
ragtime.  Beyond  the  obvious  examples 
of  jazz  rhythms  in  Sweeney  Agonistes 
and  the  brief  ‘rag’  in  The  Waste  Land, 
Yeomans  explores  some  striking 
similarities  to  jazz  in  mood  and  tone 
in  Eliot’s  early  work,  and  in  beat 
and  rhythm  in  his  later.  He  also  draws 
attention  to  some  of  the  poems  in 
Old  Possum’s  Book  of  Practical  Cats, 
from  which  F.  H.  Vaughan  in  LHR 
considers  ‘Smog:  The  Old  Possum’s 
Insidious  Cat’. 

In  ‘The  Woman  who  Wasn’t 
There:  Lacuna  in  T.  S.  Eliot’  ( SAQ ) 
A.  M.  Sampley  considers  the  women 
in  Eliot’s  work — in  Prufock,  The 
Waste  Land,  Doris  in  the  Sweeney 
poems  and  the  female  characters  in 
the  plays — who  are  unloved  because 
they  are  unlovable.  After  noting  that 
‘no  attractive  marriageable  woman 
appears  in  Eliot’s  poems’,  and  that 
none  has  achieved  a  satisfying  emo¬ 
tional  relationship  with  a  man, 
Sampley  observes  that  the  earlier 
entrance  of  the  character  of  Monica 
in  The  Elder  Statesman  would  have 
altered  the  poet’s  perspective,  though 
‘what  his  work  might  have  gained  in 
balance  and  serenity,  it  might  well 
have  lost  in  poetic  power’. 

In  an  article  in  CritQ  (originally  the 
Robert  Spence  Watson  Lecture  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  of  Newcastle  in  1966) 
H.  Gardner  considers  the  infrequently 
discussed  aspect  of  the  landscapes  in 
Eliot’s  poetry  and  ‘his  mastery  of  the 


distinctively  English  poetry  of  mood 
and  feeling  expressed  through  images 
of  place’.  After  glancing  at  the  sense 
of  nature  in  the  Romantics  and  the 
Victorians  and  finding  reminiscences 
in  Eliot  of  Tennyson’s  two  Mariana 
poems  and  In  Memoriam  and  of  the 
landscape  in  Browning’s  ‘Childe 
Roland’,  she  goes  on  to  examine 
landscape  as  a  source  in  Eliot  as 
potent  as  his  literary  ones:  the 
symbolic  dream-landscape  of  the 
desert,  the  desolate  townscapes  which 
dominate  his  early  poetry,  and  his 
personal  memories  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Maine  coast  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  which  appear  in  Ash  Wednesday, 
‘Marina’,  some  of  the  minor  poems  of 
the  ’thirties,  and  Four  Quartets, 
especially  ‘The  Dry  Salvages’,  whose 
scene  the  writer  herself  knows  and 
identifies  in  the  poem. 

An  individual  ‘landscape’  poem, 
‘New  Hampshire’,  is  the  subject  of  a 
note  in  MSE  by  B.  Galvin;  and  two 
more  writers  relate  features  in  Eliot 
to  nineteenth-century  Romanticism. 
M.  Montgomery  writes  in  SHR  in 
‘Eliot,  Wordsworth,  and  the  Problem 
of  Personal  Emotion  in  the  Poet’,  and 
in  MLR  A.  A.  Mendilow  traces  the 
development  of  the  images  and  ideas 
in  Eliot’s  landscapes,  particularly  the 
‘universe  of  death’  symbolized  by  the 
‘long,  unlovely  street’,  with  special 
reference  to  the  experience  and  poetry 
of  Wordsworth.  The  writer’s  chief 
concern  is  Preludes  as  forerunners  of 
Eliot’s  later  work,  in  their  principle  of 
organization  which  he  calls  that  of 
‘structural  discontinuity  .  .  .  the 

surprise  juxtaposition  of  seemingly 
unconnected  sequences  whose 
randomness  hides  a  deeper  intention’. 
Each  of  the  four  poems  is  considered 
in  turn  and  related  to  ‘Rhapsody  on  a 
Windy  Night’,  ‘Portrait  of  a  Lady’, 
and  Four  Quartets,  with  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  Eliot’s  ‘way  to  Eden  leads 
through  the  heart  of  the  city’. 
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There  have  been  several  dis¬ 
cussions  during  the  year  of  ‘The  Love 
Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock’.  In  SoR 
D.  H.  Hirsch  analyses  intensively  the 
sources,  allusions  and  analogies  of  the 
poem  in  order  to  bring  out  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  Eliot’s  treatment  of  time  and 
timelessness.  Ending  with  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  poetic  implica¬ 
tions  of  ‘Prufrock’s’  time  motif  as  it 
appears  in  Four  Quartets,  the  most 
Christian  of  Eliot’s  poems,  Hirsch 
concludes  that  while  ‘Prufrock’ 
‘reflects  the  discomfiture  of  man 
separated  from  God,  the  selfless  voice 
of  the  Quartets  presents  a  vision 
equally  bleak — the  vision  of  a  God 
uninvolved  in  mankind’.  In  SR  J. 
Halverson,  examining  the  character 
of  Prufrock,  disagrees  with  the 
consensus  of  critical  opinion  about 
the  strong  vein  of  sexuality  in  his 
‘Love  Song’.  He  detects  the  distorting 
influence  of  Freud  behind  this  general 
‘specious  attribution  of  a  sexual 
theme  to  “Prufrock”’  and  also 
behind  much  misinterpretation  of 
‘Gerontion’,  both  of  which  he  regards 
as  religious  poems,  and  he  offers  his 
own  readings  of  them.  G.  M.  Spangler 
contributes  to  N&Q  a  suggested  new 
source  for  the  two  lines  in  ‘Prufrock’, 
‘I  should  have  been  a  pair  of  ragged 
claws/Scuttling  across  the  floors  of 
silent  seas’,  which  have  hitherto  been 
attributed  to  Hamlet.  He  finds  a  more 
revealing  source,  which  offers  ‘both 
verbal  and  thematic  likenesses’,  in  the 
final  sentence  of  Chapter  XXX  of 
The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  a 
copy  of  the  private  printing  of  which 
was  available  in  Boston  at  the  time 
Eliot  was  an  undergraduate  although 
it  was  not  publicly  printed  until  1918. 
Two  Eliot  contributions  to  NS  (1967) 
are  H.  Grahn  on  ‘Journey  of  the 
Magi’  and  G.  Schmidt’s  ‘Spate  Fahrt 
ins  Unbekannte:  Zur  Interpretation 
von  East  Coker,  v,  31-8’. 

In  Renascence  A.  Atkins  shows  how 


the  content  of  ‘Mr.  Eliot’s  Sunday 
Morning  Service’  parodies  not  only 
the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
but  in  its  diction  parodies  also  ‘the 
verbosity  of  the  theologian  Origen, 
the  commentator  on  the  Prologue 
whom  Eliot  holds  up  for  explicit 
ridicule’. 

E.  P.  Bollier  contributes  to  So R 
(1967)  a  note  on  ‘Coriolan’,  tracing 
the  history  of  Eliot’s  allusions,  both 
poetic  and  critical,  to  Shakespeare’s 
character  of  Coriolanus,  and  the 
influence  of  Beethoven’s  overture  on 
the  two  sections  of  the  poem  which 
‘contrast  the  public  hero,  god-like  in 
the  eyes  of  an  applauding  world,  with 
the  private  man  crying  out  in  his 
unbearable  loneliness’. 

In  Encounter  J.  Holloway  re¬ 
considers  The  Waste  Land  in  terms  of 
the  apparent  gap  which  exists  between 
English  twentieth-century  poetry  and 
the  pictorial  art  contemporary  with 
it.  He  compares  the  techniques  in  the 
poem  with  two  paintings,  by  James 
Ensor  and  Max  Beckmann,  to  show 
that  each  ‘has  a  fundamental  mode  of 
organization  remarkably  like  that  of 
The  Waste  Land ’.  Some  of  the  images 
in  Eliot’s  other  early  poems  also 
provide  analogies  with  contemporary 
or  near-contemporary  expressionist 
art,  not  so  much  in  subject-matter  as 
in  ‘an  emotional  reverberation,  a 
distinctive  treatment’. 

V.  Sarangin  N&Q  suggests  a  source 
for  the  line  ‘Life  is  very  long’,  in  Part 
V  of  ‘The  Hollow  Men’,  in  Conrad’s 
An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,  a  novel  also 
alluded  to  in  The  Waste  Land  and 
italicized  in  this  poem  to  indicate  that 
it  is  a  direct  quotation.  In  the  same 
journal  is  a  commentary  by  H.  Z. 
Maccoby  on  the  first  part  of  ‘Burnt 
Norton’:  a  detailed  line-by-line  ex¬ 
position  which  demonstrates  how,  in 
a  poem  which  as  a  whole  affirms  that 
Time  is  unreal,  this  first  part  introduc¬ 
ing  the  time-theme  asserts  ‘the  reality 
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of  Time,  and  especially  the  reality  of 
possibility ’.  Eliot’s  definition  of  his 
complex  attitude  towards  time  in 
these  lines  is  seen  in  the  context  of  his 
reading  of  Bergson,  Bradley, 
Leibnitz,  and  Kipling’s  story  ‘They’, 
about  a  garden  full  of  ghost  children, 
mentioned  in  Eliot’s  essay  on  him  as 
one  of  the  stories  in  which  Kipling 
shows  an  imaginative  grasp  of  time. 

In  Renascence  Sister  M.  P.  Slattery 
writes  on  ‘Structural  Unity  in  Eliot’s 
Ash  Wednesday ’,  and  J.  D.  Boyd  in 
the  same  journal  on  ‘“The  Dry 
Salvages”:  Topicality  as  Symbol’. 
There  are  two  contributions  on  Eliot 
in  BP — an  appreciation  by  N.  K. 
Jain  of  ‘Marina’,  and  by  R.  P.  Kaul 
(1967)  on  his  poetry  as  a  whole.  Other 
general  articles  appear  in  American 
Winners  of  the  Nobel  Literary  Prize 
(Oklahoma  U.P.),  by  J.  V.  Baker;  by 
C.  A.  Bodelsen  in  Fremmede  digtere  i 
det  20  arhundrede  II  (Copenhagen: 
G.  E.  C.  Gad) ;  by  A.  Sackton  on ‘T.  S. 
Eliot  at  Texas’  in  LCUT;  by  D. 
Gallup  on  ‘The  “Lost”  Manuscripts 
of  T.  S.  Eliot’  ( TLS );  and  Eliot  figures 
in  ‘Pages  from  a  Diary  by  George 
Seferis’,  translated  by  E.  and  M. 
Keeley,  in  QR  (1967).  There  is  a 
contribution  by  E.  P.  Bollier  to  BuR 
on  ‘T.  S.  Eliot’s  “Lost  Ode  of 
Dejection”’. 

In  examining  the  ‘problem  of 
unified  form’  in  WSCL,  W.  Sutton 
affirms  that  it  is  not  Pound’s  Cantos 
so  much  as  Hugh  Selwyn  Mauberley 
which  is  closest  to  The  Waste  Land 
in  scope  and  in  evocation  of  the  mood 
of  a  period.  The  two  poems  are  con¬ 
sidered  side  by  side  ‘as  companion 
works  of  a  period  of  social  crisis  and 
revolutionary  change  in  poetry’,  which 
raise  the  whole  question  of  the  value 
of  myth  as  an  ordering  device  in 
modern  poetry.  The  main  difference 
between  the  poems  is  that  ‘while 
Pound  was  absorbed  in  the  problems 
of  the  artist  and  the  arts  in  modern 


society,  Eliot  was  concerned  primarily 
with  the  problems  of  religious  faith’. 
Sutton  concludes  that  while  Eliot 
produced  a  work  of  greater  formal 
unity,  Pound’s  general  outlook,  like 
his  formal  devices,  was  ‘more  in 
keeping  than  Eliot’s  with  the  intellec¬ 
tual  temper  of  the  twentieth  century’. 

In  ‘The  Last  English  Imagist’ 
{Encounter,  1967)  G.  S.  Fraser  surveys 
the  achievement  of  Sir  Herbert  Read 
in  his  Collected  Poems.  After  con¬ 
sidering  Read’s  ideas  about  the  nature 
and  making  of  poetry,  and  the 
limitations  of  the  Imagist  attitude  and 
technical  theory,  Fraser  concludes 
that  ‘the  Yorkshire  farm  of  his 
childhood  did  more  for  this  poet,  set 
more  of  a  permanent  seal  on  him, 
than  any  number  of  Imagist 
manifestoes’,  and  that  in  his  ‘sane  and 
true’  work  ‘the  unexcitingness  is  pre¬ 
cisely,  in  the  long  run,  the  tonic  quality.’ 

W.  D.  Maxwell-Mahon  contributes 
to  ESA  a  note  on  Empson  under  the 
title  of  ‘The  Divided  Glancer’,  a 
quotation  from  one  of  his  poems.  This 
is  based  on  Empson’s  own  contention 
that  'life  involves  maintaining  oneself 
between  contradictions  that  can’t  be 
solved  by  analysis’ — his  central  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  dualities  in  and  ambiguity 
of  existence.  Quotation  illustrates  the 
poet’s  ‘argumentative  complexity  of 
expression  that  indicates  an  un¬ 
resolved  spiritual  conflict’;  and  the 
writer  concludes  that  after  the  early 
poems,  ‘made  out  of  the  contempla¬ 
tive  intellect’  and  full  of  ingenious 
abstractions,  the  greater  sensibility 
and  insight  into  the  meaning  of  life 
in  Empson’s  later  work  was,  as  with 
Coleridge,  ‘not  always  matched  by 
increased  poetic  creativity’. 

A.  Burgess  in  Encounter  compares 
the  familiar  Fitzgerald  version  of  the 
Rubaiyyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  with  the 
new  translation  by  Graves.  He  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  although  the 
earlier  translator  ‘may  strike  us  as  a 
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minor  Victorian  jingling  camel  bells 
.  .  .  he  has  dared  to  try  to  transmit  the 
music  of  the  Persian.  Graves  is  closer 
in  meaning  but  he  is  very  pedestrian.’ 

In  ‘The  Thirties  Poets  at  Oxford’ 

( UTQ )  A.  T.  Tolley  considers  the  work 
and  relationships  as  undergraduates 
of  Day  Lewis,  Auden,  MacNeice  and 
Spender,  tracing  the  development  of 
each  in  turn.  He  sees  Day  Lewis’s 
work  of  the  period  as  that  of  ‘a 
conventional  talent  straining  to  be 
up  to  date’,  and  Auden’s  true 
originality  as  lying  largely  in  a 
‘poetic  conservatism’  which  refused 
to  imitate  the  more  superficial  features 
of  modern  poetry  and  ‘enabled  him  to 
develop  an  idiom  that  could  deal 
poetically  with  the  England  of  his 
day  and  provide  a  model  for  others 
to  do  the  same’.  After  noting  the 
distinctive  manner  and  liveliness  of 
surface  in  MacNeice’s  work,  he 
affirms  that  the  Twenty  Poems  pri¬ 
vately  printed  in  1930  of  Spender, 
who  was  more  earnest  and  naive  than 
the  other  three,  was  yet  ‘perhaps  the 
most  impressive  of  the  volumes 
produced  by  these  poets  in  their 
undergraduate  years’.  Tolley  con¬ 
cludes  by  considering  the  nature  of 
Eliot’s  influence  on  the  four,  which  he 
sees  as  ‘an  example  rather  than  a 
model’  in  showing  them  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  contemporary  material  and 
diction  in  freeing  poetry  from  the 
conventionally  poetic. 

A  conversation  with  Spender  on 
‘The  Creative  Process’  is  recorded  by 
P.  L.  Gerber  and  R.  J.  Gemmett  in 
English  Record.  C.  Panaro  writes  in 
Convivium  on  ‘L’arte  inclusiva  di  W. 
H.  Auden’;  and  in  a  long  article  in 
PMLA  entitled  ‘The  Humanization 
of  Auden’s  Early  Style’  which  attempts 
to  ‘explain  where  Auden’s  poetry  has 
been  going  from  the  outset  and  why’, 
R.  Bloom  surveys  the  poet’s  stylistic 
evolution  from  the  special  standpoint 
of  his  lifelong  preoccupation  with  the 


human  condition.  His  change  from 
the  rebellion  of  the  early  ’30s  to  the 
quietistic  idealism  of  the  later  work  is 
seen  in  an  influential  critical  indict¬ 
ment  by  Randall  Jarrell  as  a  poetic 
decline.  Bloom  uses  Jarrell’s  charges 
to  demonstrate  the  opposite  case — a 
growth  of  power  in  the  collection 
entitled  Look  Stranger  (1936)  from 
the  style  of  his  1930  volume  ‘which  is 
emotionally,  as  well  as  stylistically, 
crabbed’.  The  later  work,  concludes 
Bloom,  shows  Auden’s  recognition  of 
the  need  to  relinquish  his  ‘earlier 
fierce  language  .  .  .  and  to  put  in  its 
place  a  more  tempered,  civilized,  and 
memorable  speech’. 

One  of  Auden’s  most  powerful  and 
moving  love  poems,  ‘Lay  Your 
Sleeping  Head,  My  Love’  (1937),  is 
the  subject  of  a  stanza-by-stanza 
analysis  by  R.  W.  Caswell  in  Expl 
based  on  the  contention  that  it  is 
written  ‘out  of  the  tension  created  by 
two  attitudes  toward  love:  an  accep¬ 
tance  of  its  worth  as  well  as  a 
querulousness  concerning  the  illus- 
sions  embedded  in  love  and  the  nature 
of  its  ultimate  worth’,  and  ‘discovers 
in  human  love  a  tenable  fiction  for  a 
time  of  crisis’.  Also  in  Expl  R.  H. 
Bauerle  contributes  a  note  on  Auden’s 
‘Fish  in  the  Unruffled  Lakes’  showing 
how  it  ‘illustrates  the  poet’s  feeling 
that  form  relates  closely  to  meaning, 
since  each  part  of  the  message  has  its 
own  stanza’,  with  the  final  one 
uniting  the  animal  world  and  the 
human  and  affirming  ‘goodness 
achieved  by  a  choice  of  voluntary 
love  in  the  face  of  known  limitations’. 

In  ‘W.  H.  Auden:  The  Farming  of  a 
Verse’  (SoR,  1967)  E.  Callan  explores 
Auden’s  ‘constant  preoccupation  with 
questions  of  poetic  technique’  and  his 
attitude  to  the  poetic  process  ex¬ 
pressed  both  in  his  theory  of  art  in  his 
critical  writings  and  in  his  poems.  His 
elegy  ‘In  Memory  of  W.  B.  Yeats’  is 
used  to  illustrate  the  place  of  art  and 
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the  artist  in  relation  to  reality.  Callan 
finds  in  all  Auden’s  work  a  ‘habit  of 
mind  that  delights  in  double  focus,  or 
the  dialectical  opposition  of  ideas’. 
One  theme  in  particular  which  under¬ 
lies  almost  everything  he  has  written 
since  the  late  ’thirties  is  that  of  man 
‘constantly  forced  to  choose  between 
the  rival  claims  of  necessity  and 
freedom’. 

Auden,  with  D.  H.  Lawrence  and 
others,  is  one  of  ‘The  Disenchanted 
Mecanophobes  in  Twentieth-Century 
Literature’  examined  by  W.  H. 
Armytage  in  Extrapolation.  Other 
articles  on  his  work  which  have 
appeared  during  the  year  include 
‘Auden’s  Swarthmore  Chart’  by  K. 
Lewars  in  ConnR;  E.  Mendelson’s 
scrutiny  of ‘The  Coherence  of  Auden’s 
The  Orators'  in  ELH;  and  an  in¬ 
terpretation  by  J.  H.  Westlake  of  the 
poem  ‘The  Shield  of  Achilles’  in  L  WUI. 

A  second  edition  has  been  issued, 
with  an  introduction  by  Walter  Allen, 
of  Louis  MacNeice’s  ‘Personal  Essay’ 
on  modern  poetry69  which  was  first 
published  in  1938.  Partly  autobio¬ 
graphical,  a  poet’s  case-book  des¬ 
cribing  his  childhood  and  years  at 
public  school  and  Oxford,  it  leads 
into  a  discussion  of  the  politics  and 
psychology  of  modern  poetry,  its 
imagery,  rhythm  and  rhyme,  diction 
and  obscurity,  and  also  discusses  the 
poetic  drama.  Very  much  a  document 
of  its  time,  it  offers  a  valuable 
chronicle  of  poetic  ideas  current 
during  the  1930s. 

J.  I.  Cope  contributes  to  Expl  an 
analysis  of  MacNeice’s  poem  Perseus, 
whose  ‘order  of  development  is 
expository  in  a  true  metaphysical 
manner’  and  whose  third  stanza  is 
seen  as  the  imaginative  centre  of  the 
poem — ‘the  point  where  the 
apparently  unlike  experiences  of  the 

69  Modern  Poetry :  A  Personal  Essay,  by 
Louis  MacNeice.  2nd  edn.  Oxford:  Claren¬ 
don  Press,  pp.  xxii  +  205.  38s. 


first  two  stanzas  are  fused  and  where 
the  emotional  response  of  the  fourth 
is  justified’.  There  is  also  a  contribu¬ 
tion  by  F.  G.  Stoddard  in  LCUT  on 
‘The  Louis  MacNeice  Collection’. 

John  Lehmann’s  study  of  ‘The 
Sitwells  in  their  Times’,  as  he  sub¬ 
titles  the  book,70  begins  and  ends  with 
a  performance  of  Fagade :  the  first 
public  performance  in  1922,  which 
aroused  furious  hostility  in  the 
audience  at  the  Aeolian  Hall  and, 
said  Osbert,  ‘created  a  first-class 
scandal  in  literature  and  music’;  the 
last  in  October  1962,  at  a  celebration 
concert  for  Edith’s  seventy-fifth  birth¬ 
day  which  earned  her  a  tremendous 
ovation.  In  between  these  events  the 
personalities,  careers  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  gifted  and  highly  idio¬ 
syncratic  trio  are  followed  in  a 
narrative  which  combines  biography, 
criticism  and  literary  and  social 
history;  so  that  it  is  not  only  a 
personal  story  but  a  vivid  chronicle  of 
the  controversies,  feuds  and  friend¬ 
ships,  and  the  changing  attitudes  in 
literature  and  the  arts  in  England, 
over  four  decades.  Lehmann  was  a 
friend  of  the  family  for  many  years, 
and  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  period  which  makes  him  an 
informative  and  sympathetic  com¬ 
mentator  on  the  action  as  well  as  a 
shrewd  critic  of  the  works.  He  quotes 
extensively  from  various  published 
and  unpublished  sources,  including 
many  letters  written  to  him  by  Edith, 
and  a  number  of  the  thirty  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  book  have  never  before 
been  published. 

An  addition  to  biographical  material 
about  Edith  Sitwell  is  an  account  in 
Nimrod  by  P.  M.  Griffith,  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  of  a  two-day  visit  to  the 
poet  during  her  stay  at  the  age  of 
seventy  in  North  Carolina.  It  affords 
a  revealing  glimpse  of  her  courageous 

70  A  Nest  of  Tigers,  by  John  Lehmann. 
Macmillan,  pp.  x+294.  50s. 
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humour  in  the  face  of  physical 
infirmity,  her  appearance,  personality 
and  conversational  talents,  and  the 
writer  also  includes  a  very  character¬ 
istic  unpublished  letter  from  her. 

Ralph  Maud71  presents  the  contents 
of  the  four  manuscript  exercise  books 
now  at  Buffalo  in  which  Dylan 
Thomas  copied  approximately  200 
poems  as  he  finished  them  between 
1930  and  1934,  from  the  ages  of 
fifteen  to  nineteen.  150  of  these  are 
new  and  unpublished  work,  while 
over  forty  are  recognizable  as  ma¬ 
terial  which  reappeared  in  maturer 
forms  later  in  the  poet’s  career;  for 
Thomas  came  to  think  of  the  note¬ 
book  work  as  first  drafts  to  ‘shape 
into  proper  poems’ — a  procedure  he 
followed  until  he  sold  the  books  in 
1941.  It  is  illuminating  to  study  the 
genesis  of  some  of  his  best  known 
poems,  especially  when,  in  Thomas’s 
own  words,  ‘a  quite  different  poem 
emerges,  years  later,  from  the  original’. 
In  his  long  introduction  Professor 
Maud  provides  a  biographical  back¬ 
ground  for  each  of  the  four  note¬ 
books,  supplemented  by  revealing 
extracts  from  Thomas’s  letters  of  the 
period  about  his  attitudes  and  poetic 
processes,  and  a  section  on  Thomas’s 
use  of  the  notebook  material  for  his 
first  published  volumes.  The  poems 
have  been  conscientiously  edited — 
the  words  and  passages  in  square 
brackets  indicating  the  lines  crossed 
out,  while  the  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  are  given  in  the  textual  notes  at 
the  end,  and  an  appendix  gathers 
together  twenty  poems  not  found  in 
the  extant  notebooks  but  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  them.  The  whole  vol¬ 
ume  affords  valuable  source  material 
and  insights  into  Thomas’s  working 
habits  in  his  most  formative  years. 

In  a  review-article  in  SoR  (1967)  of 

71  Poet  in  the  Making :  The  Notebooks  of 
Dylan  Thomas,  ed.  by  Ralph  Maud.  Dent. 
364.  45s. 


biography  and  criticism  by  C. 
Fitzgibbon,  D.  Holbrook,  J. 
Ackerman  and  W.  T.  Moynihan,  P. 
West  affirms  that  Dylan  Thomas  ‘saw 
life  whole  even  if — for  sundry  reasons 
— he  often  saw  it  unsteadily’.  The  two 
roles  of  clown  and  visionary  in  his 
life  and  nature  interpenetrate  in  his 
poetry  and  prose;  he  was  ‘a  man 
uniquely  possessing  two  things  which, 
fused  (a  fusion  beyond  his  powers), 
go  to  make  great  literature  .  .  .  vision 
and  ordinary  seeing’. 

In  SR  G.  Montague  compares  an 
early  poem  by  Thomas,  ‘How  shall 
my  Animal’,  with  what  he  considers 
its  probable  source,  Djuna  Barnes’s 
Nightwood,  which  Thomas  knew  well 
and  had  proposed  reading  on  one  of 
his  U.S.  tours.  Feeling  that  the 
straightforward  paraphrase  of  the 
poem  which  he  offers  still  leaves  much 
unexplained  and  unsatisfactory, 
Montague  shows  how  some  of  the 
monologues  in  Nightwood  bear  strik¬ 
ing  resemblances  and  elucidate  the 
meaning  of  much  of  Thomas’s  difficult 
thought  and  imagery. 

Two  articles  have  appeared  on  the 
aural  aspect  of  Thomas’s  work:  J.  R. 
Ayer  writes  in  CSHVB  on  ‘Dylan 
Thomas  in  the  Aural  Dimension’,  and 
K.  T.  Loesch  in  SM  on  ‘The  Shape 
of  Sound:  Configurational  Rime  in 
the  Poetry  of  Dylan  Thomas.’  T. 
Taig  in  ‘Swansea  Between  the  Wars’ 
(. A  WR )  writes  about  Dylan  Thomas 
and  his  friend  Vernon  Watkins;  and 
in  Encounter  D.  Holbrook  considers 
side  by  side  the  work  and  personalities 
of  Dylan  Thomas  and  the  American 
poet  Sylvia  Plath,  in  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  why  ‘people  with 
such  attachment  to  life  committed 
suicide,  and  how  this  related  to  our 
present-day  problems  of  identity’. 
He  approaches  his  investigation  in 
the  light  of  the  findings  of  R.  D. 
Laing  and  other  psychiatrists  about 
the  meaning  of  schizoid  madness,  but 
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the  study  is  more  of  Laing’s  theories 
than  any  detailed  examination  of  the 
two  poets. 

P.  Borum  writes  on  Dylan  Thomas 
in  Fremmede  digtere  i  det  20  arhun- 
drede,72  and  G.  Capone  on  ‘II 
sentimento  del  tempo  nell’  opera  di 
Dylan  Thomas’  in  Convivium  (1967). 
Considerations  of  individual  texts 
include  a  note  by  N.  Happel  in  NS  on 
‘The  Force  that  Through  the  Green 
Fuse  Drives  the  Flower’;  an  explica¬ 
tion  by  R.  Maud  in  EIC  of  the  open¬ 
ing  stanza  of  ‘If  My  Head  Hurt  a 
Hair’s  Foot’,  of  which  Robert  Graves 
in  a  Clark  Lecture  challenged  any 
critic  to  provide  a  coherent  elucida¬ 
tion;  and  a  discovery  by  W.  Davies 
in  N&Q  of  an  allusion  to  Hardy’s  ‘A 
Broken  Appointment’  in  Dylan 
Thomas’s  ‘In  Country  Sleep’.  After 
noting  the  echoes  of  Hardy,  Thomas’s 
favourite  ‘modern’  poet,  in  various 
other  of  his  poems,  Davies  shows  how 
the  direct  borrowing  from  this  par¬ 
ticular  Hardy  poem  dramatically 
consolidates  the  conclusion  of 
Thomas’s.  In  a  note  in  ES  D.  Ormerod 
examines  all  the  possible  analogies 
and  associations  offered  by  the 
central  image  in  ‘Over  Sir  John’s  Hill’, 
introduced  in  the  first  stanza  in  the 
extended  comparison  of  the  hawk  to 
a  hangman. 

Dylan  Thomas’s  great  friend 
Vernon  Watkins  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  K.  Raine  in  Poetry  Review, 
which  regards  Watkins  as  the  greatest 
lyric  poet  of  her  generation.  Miss 
Raine  stresses  his  rejection  of  the 
human  personality  for  the  spiritual 
essence  ‘which  belongs  to  that  part 
of  the  consciousness,  outside  sex  and 
age  and  the  temporal  personality  .  .  . 
to  which  music  supremely  addresses 
itself’.  She  considers  Watkins’s  subtle 
and  finely  interwoven  forms,  his 
‘transfigured  landscape’,  his  Welsh 
bardic  inheritance,  his  width  of 

72  Vol.  111.  Copenhagen:  G.E.C.  Gad. 


reading,  and  his  search  for  a  unity  of 
vision  which  would  include  life,  death, 
and  rebirth. 

Published  under  the  title  of  Studies 
in  the  Arts,73  the  proceedings  of  the  St. 
Peter’s  College  Literary  Society  at 
Oxford  contains  four  essays  on 
twentieth-century  poets  (see  also  p. 
16).  John  Andrew  considers  the 
individuality  of  Edward  Thomas, 
relating  the  attitudes  and  concerns  of 
his  poetry  to  those  in  his  thirty-four 
prose  works  ‘which  urgently  need 
rescuing  from  near-oblivion’.  Robert 
Speaight,  who  confesses  that  Eliot’s 
poetry  has  always  interested  him  far 
more  than  the  plays,  explores  the 
theme  of  ‘Music  and  Meaning  in  T. 
S.  Eliot’.  He  finds  this  alliance  ‘the 
mark  of  every  great  poet’,  and 
embarks  on  a  close  appreciative 
analysis  of  some  of  the  effects  achieved 
by  Eliot’s  use  of  language  in 
‘Prufrock’,  ‘The  Hollow  Men’,  Ash 
Wednesday  and  Four  Quartets,  to 
crystallize  a  picture  or  communicate 
a  mood  or  character.  Kathleen  Raine 
contributes  a  paper  (already  men¬ 
tioned  in  YW  XLVII )  on  ‘David 
Gascoyne  and  the  Prophetic  Role’, 
and  Stephen  Bann  discusses  the 
origins  of  concrete  poetry  in  abstract 
art,  the  importance  of  South  America 
in  the  development  of  this  new  type  of 
language-formation,  and  the  centres 
of  activity  in  Scotland  and  in  France. 
After  his  initial  warning  of  the 
dangers  of  ‘rendering  concrete  poetry 
meaningless’  by  equating  it  with  a 
mere  typographical  expressionism, 
he  examines  its  characteristics  through 
the  work  of  some  of  its  leading 
practitioners,  and  the  purpose  served 
by  the  explicit  use  of  methods 
characteristic  of  the  visual  arts. 

A  number  of  essays74  on  modern 

73  Studies  in  the  Arts,  ed.  by  Francis  War¬ 
ner.  Blackwell,  pp.  viii  +  180.  35s. 

74  The  Modern  Poet,  ed.  by  Ian  Hamilton. 
Macdonald,  pp.  200.  35s. 
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poetry  originally  published  in  The 
Review,  a  little  magazine  of  poetry 
and  criticism  founded  by  Ian 
Hamilton  in  1962,  have  been  selected 
by  its  editor.  In  ‘Tommy’s  Tunes’,  a 
review  of  John  H.  Johnston’s  English 
Poetry  of  the  First  World  War, 
Francis  Hope  re-examines  the  work 
and  attitudes  of  those  poets,  and  also 
in  another  article  the  poetry  of  the 
’30s.  Essays  on  American  poetry 
include  pieces  on  Lowell,  Berryman, 
Marianne  Moore,  Randall  Jarrell, 
Yvor  Winters  and  Sylvia  Plath.  Edwin 
Morgan  writes  on  Muir,  Cohn  Falck 
on  Empson,  Larkin  on  Alun  Lewis, 
John  Fuller  on  Thom  Gunn,  Martin 
Dodsworth  on  Bernard  Spencer, 
and  Graham  Martin  on  Roy  Fuller. 
There  are  also  three  ‘conversations’ 
about  poetry — A.  Alvarez  talking  to 
Lowell  and  to  Donald  Davie,  and 
Christopher  Ricks  to  Empson — and  a 
selection  of  poems  from  The  Review. 

In  the  same  journal  M.  Dodsworth 
writes  on  the  poetry  of  Thom  Gunn, 
taking  the  book  called  Positives,  in 
which  Gunn’s  poems  are  published 
to  complement  the  photographs  of 
his  brother  Ander,  as  the  starting- 
point  for  a  reassessment  of  the  nature 
of  the  poet’s  talent,  the  development 
of  his  ideas,  and  the  consistency  and 
‘insight  with  which  he  deals  with  his 
serious  and  difficult  subject-matter’. 
Dodsworth  sees  ‘the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  word  and  picture,  what  is 
thought  and  what  is  seen,  inner  and 
outer  worlds,  as  central  to  his  work’, 
and  concludes  with  a  consideration 
of  the  poems  in  Gunn’s  later  volume 
Touch. 

In  ‘Old  Lines,  New  Lines’  ( CritQ )  P. 
Swinden’s  scrutiny  of  ‘the  Movement 
ten  years  after’  suggests  some  points 
of  contact  between  the  contributors 
at  the  time  Conquest’s  anthology  was 
compiled  and  the  way  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  poetry  up  to  the  middle 
‘sixties  has  sometimes  obscured. 


sometimes  made  plainer,  those  com¬ 
mon  factors.  He  makes  illuminating 
comparisons  and  contrasts  between 
the  style  and  attitudes  of  Larkin, 
Gunn,  and  Davie,  and  concludes  that 
New  Lines,  and  some  of  the  principles 
it  epitomized,  ‘provided  a  spring¬ 
board  for  the  more  adventurous 
progress  of  at  least  two  poets  who 
have  in  their  different  ways  outgrown 
or  transformed  whatever  was  pro¬ 
vincial  and  limiting  in  its  aims’.  The 
two  are  Gunn  and  Davie,  for  Larkin  is 
seen  as  ‘trapped  .  .  .  into  elegant 
repetition’  by  his  ‘unadventurous  and 
obstinate  honesty’. 

In  DR  P.  Gardner  examines  the 
work  of  Larkin,  whom  he  sees  as  an 
intensely  emotional  poet  despite  his 
irony,  in  his  three  volumes  The  North 
Ship,  The  Less  Deceived,  and  The 
Whitsun  Weddings.  The  sadness  and 
disappointment  in  Larkin’s  favourite 
poet.  Hardy,  dominates  his  own 
prevailing  mood  with  its  awareness 
of  the  passing  of  time,  the  inevitability 
of  death,  and  of  ‘the  dreariness  of 
reality  which  obtrudes  into  romantic 
illusion’.  Gardner  notes  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  Larkin’s  themes — especially 
in  his  attitude  to  love  and  to  the 
consolations  of  a  religious  belief  ‘no 
more  available  to  [him]  than  they 
were  to  Matthew  Arnold’ — which  in 
their  combination  of  universal  and 
particular  give  his  poems  ‘a  sharp 
contemporary  relevance’. 

Gardner  also  writes  on  ‘D.  J. 
Enright  under  the  Cherry  Tree’ 
( WSCL ).  His  subject  is  Enright’s 
‘concern  for  individuals  rather  than 
governments’  in  his  poems  about 
Japan,  which  reveal  his  talent  ‘for 
X-raying  through  the  public  “face” 
of  a  country  to  the  bones  beneath’. 
The  Japanese  poems  in  Bread  Rather 
than  Blossoms  and  Some  Men  are 
Brothers  present  a  sharp  contrast 
between  the  Japan  of  the  tourist 
brochures  and  a  country  in  which 
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politics  are  as  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  the  individual  as  are  its  traditions 
and  art.  While  maintaining  an 
‘unending  effort  to  balance  the 
respective  claims  of  life  and  art’, 
Enright  uses  Japan  in  these  poems  as  a 
background  against  which  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  human  beings  and  human 
values  which,  for  him,  it  negates. 

In  N&Q  C.  J.  Rawson  identifies 
some  sources  or  parallels  in  Hopkins, 
Wallace  Stevens,  Dylan  Thomas,  and 
A.  C.  Benson  to  a  Ted  Hughes  poem 
‘The  Hawk  in  the  Rain’,  and  some 
similarities  between  another  poem  by 
Benson  and  Hughes’s  poem  ‘Egg- 
Head’  in  The  Hawk  in  the  Rain 
volume.  D.  Hoffman  contributes  to 
Shenandoah  an  article  entitled  ‘Talking 
Beasts:  The  “Single  Adventure”  in 
the  Poems  of  Ted  Hughes’. 

In  Agenda  J.  Bayley  expresses  im¬ 
patience  with  the  poetic  device  of  the 
persona ,  feeling  that  ‘the  mask  busi¬ 
ness  is  something  of  a  superficial 
distraction’  in  the  poetry  of  Yeats  and 
affirming  that  ‘the  poem  as  personality 
is  becoming  more  and  more  what  is 
worthwhile  in  poetry  today’.  He 
singles  out  for  approval  the  work  of 
Peter  Levi  for  its  quality  of  self¬ 
revelation,  showing  ‘new  kinds  of 
interest  in  himself  with  the  new  poems 
he  writes’. 

In  Caliban  M.-T.  Castay  writes  on 
‘Un  poete  gallois  contemporain:  R.  S. 
Thomas’. 

A  sumptuously  produced  volume 
on  concrete  poetry,75  edited  by  Mary 
Ellen  Solt,  takes  ‘a  world  view’  of  a 
poetic  phenomenon  which  has  arisen 
since  the  Second  World  War.  In  her 
long  introduction  to  this  ‘variety  of 
innovations  and  experiments  .  .  . 
which  are  revolutionizing  the  art  of 
the  poem  on  a  global  scale  and  en¬ 
larging  its  possibilities  for  expression 

75  Concrete  Poetry:  A  World  View,  ed. 
by  Mary  Ellen  Solt.  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  311. 
£5  4j. 


and  communication’,  Miss  Solt,  her¬ 
self  a  leading  American  concrete  poet, 
quotes  a  standard  distinction  between 
three  types  of  concrete  poetry:  the 
‘visual  (or  optic),  phonetic  (or  sound), 
and  kinetic  (moving  in  a  visual 
succession)’,  with  the  poems  within 
these  classifications  related  to  either 
the  constructivist  or  the  expressionist 
tradition  in  art.  Miss  Solt  observes  a 
frequent  overlapping  of  these  elements 
in  individual  poems;  all  of  which, 
however,  must  satisfy  one  funda¬ 
mental  requirement — ‘concentration 
upon  the  physical  material  from 
which  the  poem  or  text  is  made’.  The 
concrete  poet,  she  affirms,  is  con¬ 
cerned  ‘with  making  an  object  to  be 
perceived  rather  than  read.  The  visual 
poem  is  intended  to  be  seen  like  a 
painting;  the  sound  poem  is  composed 
to  be  listened  to  like  music.  Concrete 
poets,  then,  are  united  in  their 
efforts  to  make  objects  or  compo¬ 
sitions  of  sounds  from  particular 
materials.  They  are  disunited  on  the 
question  of  semantics:  some  insisting 
on  the  necessity  for  poetry  to  remain 
within  the  communication  area  of 
semantics,  others  convinced  that 
poetry  is  capable  of  transmitting  new 
and  other  kinds  of  information — 
purely  aesthetic  information.’  The 
editor  then  proceeds  to  a  review  of 
the  most  important  concrete  poetry 
being  written  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  including  England,  Scotland 
and  the  United  States,  the  South 
American  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Japan.  This,  and  the  next  section 
containing  manifestoes  and  statements 
about  concrete  poetry  from  writers 
in  various  countries,  is  highly  illu¬ 
minating  of  the  texts  of  concrete 
poems  which  follow,  and  the  volume 
concludes  with  a  word  gloss, 
comments,  and  portraits  of  some  of 
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the  poets.  This  is  a  serious  work  which 
goes  far  towards  elucidation  of  a 
difficult  and  much  misunderstood 
contemporary  movement  in  poetry. 

In  The  Review  C.  Falck  makes  a 
detailed  critical  scrutiny  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  philosophy  of  Wittgen¬ 
stein  to  literary  criticism  and  to 
poetry  in  particular,  apropos  of  John 
Casey’s  book  The  Language  of  Criti¬ 
cism.  He  contends  that  ‘the  Witt¬ 
genstein  emphasis  ...  on  concreteness 
and  particularity  is  valuable  and 
overdue:  where  poetry  is  concerned 
we  need  philosophical  arguments  of 
this  kind  to  back  up  what  the 
Imagists  once  .  .  .  sketched  out  on  the 
basis  of  their  intuitions’.  While  he 
finds  that  most  of  the  points  outlined 
in  the  Imagists’  programme  still 
seem  valid,  he  does,  however,  issue  a 
caveat:  we  cannot  follow  them  ‘in 
their  rejection,  or  ignoring,  of  the 
whole  imaginative  dimension  of 
poetry’,  and  ‘we  must  therefore  be 
careful  in  our  dealings  with  Witt¬ 
genstein’. 

3.  DRAMA 

Professor  Hogan76  makes  the  point 
that  although  a  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  Irish  literature 
written  in  the  first  three  decades  of 
the  century,  the  writing  of  the  past 
forty  years  or  so  has  failed  to  make 
much  impression  outside  of  Ireland. 
Hogan  takes  1926,  and  O’Casey’s 
march  into  exile,  as  his  starting  point 
and  surveys  the  work  of  those  play¬ 
wrights  who  (unlike  Beckett)  stayed 
to  work  in  Ireland;  Paul  Vincent 
Carroll,  Michael  Molloy,  Denis 
Johnston,  Brendan  Behan,  John  B. 
Keane,  and  about  thirty  other 
dramatists  are  discussed,  and  there 
are  detailed  accounts  of  the  main 

76  After  the  Irish  Renaissance:  A  Critical 
History  of  the  Irish  Drama  Since  '  The  Plough 
and  the  Stars’ ,  by  Robert  Hogan.  Macmillan, 
pp.  xii  +  285.  45s. 


theatre  companies — the  Abbey,  the 
Gate,  the  Belfast  Lyric,  Austin 
Clarke's  productions  of  verse-drama 
with  the  Dublin  Lyric  Theatre  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  annual  Theatre  Festival 
in  Dublin  since  its  inception  in  1957. 
The  book  ends  with  a  short,  sympa¬ 
thetic  review  of  the  ‘pastoral’  theme 
in  O’Casey’s  late  plays,  Purple  Dust , 
Cock-a-Doodle  Dandy,  Time  to  Go, 
The  Bishop’s  Bonfire,  The  Drums  of 
Father  Ned,  Behind  the  Green  Curtains, 
The  Moon  Shines  on  Ky/enamoe,  and 
Figuro  in  the  Night.  There  is  a  useful 
list  of  plays  by  fifty-eight  dramatists 
who  have  contributed  to  the  theatre 
in  Ireland  since  the  ’twenties.  The 
book  contains  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  and,  although  the  title’s  use  of  the 
word  ‘critical’  is  to  be  questioned,  it 
will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  every 
student  of  the  Irish  theatre. 

Professor  Hogan  is  boundlessly 
enthusiastic  about  the  playwrights 
he  discusses,  and  his  enthusiasm 
reaches  its  highest  pitch  in  his  chapter 
on  ‘The  Genius  of  George  Fitz- 
maurice’,  whose  plays  are  described 
as  a  ‘fantastic,  a  brilliant,  and  an 
alternately  joyous  and  grim  body  of 
work.  There  is  no  one  like  him  in  the 
modern  drama.  ...  he  was  one  of  the 
masters;  the  theatre  of  Ireland  and  of 
the  world  can  continue  to  ignore  him 
only  to  its  own  impoverishment.’ 
It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  Dolmen 
Press  should  publish  a  volume  77  of 
Fitzmaurice’s  plays,  which  were  never 
easy  to  come  by,  with  an  introduction 
by  Austin  Clarke,  who  thinks  that 
‘George  Fitzmaurice  discovered  what 
Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  were  looking 
for’ — a  way  of  creating  a  dramatic  art 
form  that  could  recreate  and  interpret 
the  traditional  Irish  folk-lore — and 
that  Fitzmaurice’s  work  was  neglected 

77  The  Plays  of  George  Fitzmaurice: 
Dramatic  Fantasies,  introduced  by  Austin 
Clarke.  Dublin:  The  Dolmen  Press,  pp. 
xv+ 159.  21s. 
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by  the  Abbey  because  Yeats  was 
jealous  of  his  success  with  Irish 
and  English  critics.  This  first  volume 
of  Fitzmaurice’s  plays  contains  The 
Magic  Glasses,  The  Dandy  Dolls,  The 
Linnaun  Shee,  The  Green  Stone,  The 
Enchanted  Land,  and  The  Waves  of 
the  Sea. 

Frank  O’Connor’s  book78  is  a 
sequel  to  An  Only  Child  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  first  twenty 
years.  This  second  volume  of  his 
autobiography  begins  with  his  release 
from  prison,  and  is  of  interest  for  the 
portraits,  always  shrewd  and  some¬ 
times  kind,  which  he  paints  of  the 
many  characters  he  worked  with  or 
against.  There  is  a  detailed  inside 
view  of  the  success,  and  of  the  sad 
decline,  of  the  Abbey;  the  book,  put 
together  from  material  O’Connor 
did  not  live  to  organize,  ends  with  a 
dejected  account  of  what  the  death  of 
Yeats  meant  to  O’Connor,  and  how 
he  came  to  separate  himself  from 
the  mediocrity  and  mendacity  of 
his  fellow  board-members  at  the 
Abbey. 

In  ‘Lady  Gregory  Letters  to  G.  B. 
Shaw’  (MD)  D.  J.  Murphy  prints 
letters  written  between  1909  and 
1925,  mainly  dealing  with  administra¬ 
tive  questions  with  regard  to  the 
Abbey.  Shaw’s  friendship  with  Lady 
Gregory  began  when,  encouraged  by 
Yeats,  he  submitted  a  play  for  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  Abbey.  The  play  was 
refused,  and  in  ‘ John  Bull’s  Other 
Island:  Yeats  and  Shaw’  (MD)  M.  J. 
Sidnell  prints  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
in  which  Yeats  explains  to  Shaw  that 
the  Abbey  was  repelled  by  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  Shaw’s  attitude  to  Ireland. 
Yeats  was  responsible  for  the  Abbey’s 
rejection  of  The  Silver  Tassie,  and  in 
‘O’Casey,  Yeats,  and  the  Druid’ 
(MD)  D.  Krause  looks  at  the  O’Casey- 
Yeats  relationship  as  it  is  reflected  in 

78  My  Father’s  Son,  by  Frank  O’Connor. 
Macmillan,  pp.  200.  42 s. 


O’Casey’s  Blasts  and  Benedictions. 
Also  in  MD,  R.  M.  Todd  has  an 
essay  which  looks  at  the  two  published 
versions  of  Within  the  Gates,  noticing 
O’Casey’s  changes  in  structure  and 
character  delineation. 

A.  Saddlemyer’s  pamphlet79  gives 
the  text  of  her  lecture  at  the  eighth 
International  Yeats  Summer  School 
in  Sligo:  she  looks  briefly  at  the 
cultural  background  to  Synge’s  plays 
and  speaks  of  the  very  wide  appeal  of 
his  dramatic  themes.  T.  R.  Henn’s 
excellent  one-volume  collection80  of 
Synge’s  plays  and  poems,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1963  (YW  xliv.  317)  is  now 
re-issued  in  the  ‘University  Paperback’ 
series.  In  ‘Little  Hound  in  Mayo’ 
(DR)  D.  E.  Bessai  looks  at  the 
Playboy  in  the  context  of  ‘the  comic 
tradition  of  Irish  literature’,  examin¬ 
ing  in  some  detail  the  Cuchulain  story 
which  Synge  retold  in  his  mock-heroic 
tone.  In  ‘The  Playboy  as  Poet’ 
(PMLA)  J.  F.  Kilroy  argues  that  in 
the  play  Synge  has  written  an 
allegory  of  the  successive  stages  in  the 
artistic  growth  of  a  poet.  Christy 
develops  from  a  tongue-tied  boy  to  a 
recognized  master  of  language. 
‘Inevitably  the  crowd  turns  on  him, 
but  the  playboy  rises  above  them  .  .  . 
the  very  audience  which  nurtured  the 
growing  poet  eventually  threatens 
him  in  his  maturity,  and  must  be 
disregarded  by  the  poet,  since  it 
cannot  understand  the  imaginative 
truth  of  his  statements.’  In  SoQ  R.  R. 
Sanderlin  writes  on  ‘Synge’s  Playboy 
and  the  Ironic  Hero’.  In  MD  there  are 
two  short  pieces  on  Deirdre  of  the 
Sorrows:  M.  P.  Slattery  looks  at  some 
aspects  of  the  play’s  symbolism,  and 
H.  V.  Fackler  considers  its  tragic 
intensity.  In  PLL  S.  Sultan  has  a 

79  J.  M.  Synge  and  Modern  Comedy,  by 
Ann  Saddlemyer.  Dublin :  The  Dolmen  Press, 
pp.  31.  10s.  6 d. 

80  The  Plays  and  Poems  of  J.  M.  Synge,  ed. 
by  T.  R.  Henn.  Methuen,  pp.  xi  +  363.  21s. 
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paper  on  ‘The  Gospel  According  to 
Synge’. 

In  ‘Yeats’s  The  Hour  Glass'  ( MD ) 
J.  S.  Parker  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
play  from  its  1903  version  to  its  final 
form  in  1913,  suggesting  some  impli¬ 
cations  about  ‘Yeats’s  developing 
dramaturgy  during  the  Abbey  period’. 
In  PBSA  M.  J.  Sidnell  writes  on 
‘Manuscript  Versions  of  Yeats’s  The 
Shadowy  Waters',  describing  some 
papers  relating  to  the  play  in  the 
National  Library  of  Ireland. 

S.  R.  Brivic  has  a  long  and  per¬ 
ceptive  analysis  of  the  ‘Structure  and 
Meaning  in  Joyce’s  Exiles'  ( JJQ ).  By 
looking  at  the  play  in  relation  to  his 
fiction,  and  by  a  painstaking  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  different  levels  of 
significance  of  the  action,  Brivic 
demonstrates  the  play’s  ‘archetypal’ 
structure  and  its,  unduly  neglected, 
importance.  In  the  same  number  of 
JJQ  E.  J.  Clark  has  a  shorter  study  of 
the  play,  reading  it  as  a  treatment  of 
Joyce’s  own  ‘terrible  position’:  for 
both  Joyce  and  his  protagonist  the 
‘self-imposed  exile  takes  on  greater 
meaning,  for  in  his  flight  he  sought 
escape  from  his  background  and,  in  a 
sense,  from  himself’. 

Among  the  work  published  on 
Shaw  in  1968  there  was  nothing  of 
much  substance.  J.  Tillett81  brings 
together  The  Man  of  Destiny,  The 
Admirable  Bashville,  and  Fanny's  First 
Play :  the  volume  is  aimed  at  ‘secon¬ 
dary  schools  and  colleges  of  further 
education’,  but  the  introductory  notes 
are  too  brief  to  be  helpful  to  readers 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  Shaw’s 
work,  and  too  superficial  to  interest 
the  initiated.  A.  W.  England’s  book82 
is  aimed  at  the  same  students,  and  his 
simple,  direct  approach  to  the  play 
is  stimulating  as  well  as  informative: 

81  Bernard  Shaw:  Three  Shorter  Plays,  ed. 
by  J.  Tillett.  Heinemann.  pp.  xii  + 1 51 .  1  Os. 

82  ‘Man  and  Superman’ ,  by  A.  W.  England. 
Oxford :  Blackwell,  pp.  66.  n.p. 


the  short  introduction  encourages  the 
student  to  evaluate  the  ‘philosophic’ 
content,  the  force  of  the  comedy,  and 
the  nature  of  the  characterization, 
always  with  an  eye  on  how  the  play 
might  best  be  realized  in  production. 

In  ‘The  Devil  and  Major  Barbara’ 
(. PMLA )  C.  A.  Berst  considers  the 
irony  with  which  Shaw  presents 
Undershaft.  Although  the  character 
manifests  the  Life  Force,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  he  speaks  for 
Shaw  in  a  direct  way.  Undershaft  has 
been  harmed  by  his  early  poverty, 
and  the  diabolic  imagery  associated 
with  him  is  indicative  of  his  function 
in  the  play,  for ‘poetically,  dramaturgi¬ 
cally,  and  dialectically  he  plays  a 
devil’s  role,  part  social  and  part 
Blakean,  imposing  his  diabolism  on 
the  well-meaning  but  misdirected 
angelicalness  of  Barbara’.  In  ‘Saint¬ 
hood  for  Millionaires’  ( MD )  B.  B. 
Watson  also  considers  Shaw’s  in¬ 
tention  with  Undershaft,  but  sees  the 
character  in  a  much  more  positive 
light.  In  ‘More  Ways  than  One’ 
( ETJ )  S.  P.  Albert  considers  Shaw’s 
debt  to  Gilbert  Murray  in  Major 
Barbara,  and  in  ‘Letters  of  Fire 
Against  the  Sky’  ( ShawR )  the  same 
critic  considers  Shaw’s  attitude  to 
drink,  and  to  Bodger,  the  distiller 
who  is  mentioned  in  Major  Barbara. 
There  is  much  to  interest  Shaw 
admirers  in  ShawR:  F.  E.  Stockholder 
offers  a  reading  of  Man  and  Superman 
in  his  essay  ‘Shaw’s  Drawing-Room 
Hell’,  and  in  ‘Tanner’s  Decision  to 
Marry’  J.  Bentley  relates  the  play  to 
Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni  in  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  irony.  In  separate  essays  on 
The  Apple  Cart  G.  E.  Wellwarth 
discusses  the  inventor  Alfred  Warwick 
Gattie,  whom  Shaw  admired  for 
attacking  monopolistic  organizations, 
and  H.  J.  Donaghy  sees  the  play  as 
expressing  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  attitude 
to  royalty  rather  than  Shaw’s  own. 
Also  in  ShawR,  A.  L.  Hopwood  in 
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‘Prologue  to  Shaw’s  Later  Plays’ 
looks  at  Too  True  to  be  Good  as  a 
surrealist  play  depicting  an  absurd 
universe.  The  English  journal  devoted 
to  Shaw,  The  Shavian,  has  some 
interesting  material,  including  L.  C. 
Keough’s  ‘Henderson  Versus  Shaw’, 
which  looks  at  Archibald  Hender¬ 
son’s  biographical  studies  of  Shaw, 
and  finds  them  characterized  by  ‘a 
peculiar  lack  of  critical  penetration’. 

In  Discourse  T.  Otten  writes  on 
‘Shaw’s  Mentors  to  the  Human 
Spirit’,  comparing  Candida  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Higgins  as  detached,  sometimes 
apparently  cruel,  teachers  who  suc¬ 
ceed  in  leading  their  pupils, 
Marchbanks  and  Eliza,  to  a  condition 
of  self-dependence.  S.  Weintraub 
looks  at  Shaw’s  letters  in  ‘The 
Indefatigable  Non-Correspondent’ 
( TQ ),  in  the  same  number  H.  Bolitho 
has  a  short  note  on  Shaw  and  H.  E. 
Bates,  and  in  BJA  A.  Weiss  writes  on 
‘G.  B.  Shaw  and  Stage  Directions’. 

John  Russell  Taylor’s  book83  looks 
at  the  work  of  Robertson,  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  Pinero,  Shaw,  Wilde, 
Maugham,  Barker,  Galsworthy, 
Lonsdale,  Coward,  and  Rattigan.  The 
book  begins  with  a  short  section  on 
the  establishment  of  the  pattern  for 
the  well-made  play  in  France,  and 
concludes  with  a  thumb-nail  sketch 
of  the  most  successful  playwrights 
now  working  for  the  English  stage. 
The  qualities  of  the  book  are  those  of 
journalism — it  is  lively  and  en¬ 
thusiastic,  but  superficial  and 
confused;  summary  and  encapsulated 
definition  take  the  place  of  analysis 
and  evaluation;  there  is  a  persistent 
feeling  that  the  author  is  working 
within  the  newspaper  reviewer’s  limits 
of  time  and  space,  without  the  texts 
of  his  plays  to  help  him  get  the 
characters’  names  right.  There  are  one 

83  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Well-Made  Play, 
by  J.  R.  Taylor.  Methuen,  pp.  175  (1967) 
30s. 


or  two  apt  comments,  but  no  new  in¬ 
formation;  the  general  tone  is  ami¬ 
cable,  but  neither  the  blame  nor  the 
praise  is  convincing;  the  gestures 
towards  discrimination  are  curiously 
empty,  and  the  book’s  title,  so  full  of 
promise,  seems  in  retrospect  to  have 
the  virtue  of  a  sub-editor’s  headline — 
eye-catching,  rather  than  appropriate. 

In  ELT  P.  M.  Levitt  offers  a  select, 
but  useful,  list  of  books  and  articles 
on  the  well-made  play  and  the 
problem-play,  and  in  the  same  num¬ 
ber  H.  F.  Salerno  in  ‘The  Problem 
Play:  Some  Aesthetic  Considerations’ 
indicates  the  main  advantages  and  the 
limitations  of  the  plays  which  looked 
at  contemporary  social  problems 
within  the  well-made  play  form. 

Mr.  Rowell’s  anthology84  contains 
Pinero’s  The  Second  Mrs  Tanqueray, 
Jones’s  The  Liars,  H.  H.  Davies’s 
The  Mollusc,  St.  John  Hankin’s  The 
Casilis  Engagement,  Granville- 
Barker’s  The  Voysey  Inheritance, 
Galsworthy’s  Justice  and  Stanley 
Houghton’s  Hindle  Wakes.  In  spite  of 
Mr.  Rowell’s  title,  five  of  his  seven 
plays  are  post-Victorian. 

A.  B.  Wilson’s  book  tells  us  a  great85 
deal  about  Galsworthy’s  attitude  to 
various  problems  concerning  the 
production  of  his  plays.  The  letters 
were  written  between  1921  and  1932 
to  Leon  Lion,  who  produced  some  of 
his  plays. 

R.  E.  Barnes’s  book86  offers  a 
thoughtful  and  detailed  analysis  of 
Somerset  Maugham’s  career  as  a 
dramatist,  concentrating  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  social  purpose  of  the 
comic  element  as  it  developed  from 
play  to  play.  He  invites  us  to  see 

84  Late  Victorian  Plays,  ed.  by  George 
Rowell.  O.U.P.  pp.  xiv+507.  18s. 

85  John  Galsworthy's  Letters  to  Leon  Lion, 
ed.  by  A.  B.  Wilson.  The  Hague:  Mouton. 
pp.  223.  26  Guilders. 

86  The  Dramatic  Comedy  of  William  Som¬ 
erset  Maugham,  by  R.  E.  Barnes.  The  Hague : 
Mouton.  pp.  190.  21  Guilders. 
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Maugham's  work,  with  its  rejection 
of  social  morality,  and  sense  of 
separation,  as  a  forerunner  of  ‘dark 
comedy’. 

J.  L.  Styan  has  revised  and  enlarged 
his  useful  study87  of  the  development 
of  modern  comic  tragedy.  The  Dark 
Comedy  was  first  published  in  1962, 
and  is  now  brought  up  to  date, 
including,  among  comments  on  more 
recent  plays,  an  analysis  of  Waiting 
For  Godot. 

An  excellent  addition  to  the 
‘Twentieth-Century  Views’  series, 
John  Russell  Brown’s  collection  of 
critical  essays88  concentrates  on 
Beckett,  Arden,  Pinter,  Osborne,  and 
Wesker,  with  attention  paid  to  general 
tendencies  in  the  London  theatre 
during  the  ‘fifties  and  ’sixties.  Con¬ 
tributions,  twelve  of  the  thirteen 
essays  being  reprinted,  come  from  the 
editor  himself,  Raymond  Williams, 
Martin  Esslin,  Robert  Brustein  and 
others. 

Mrs  Jacobsen  and  Mr.  Mueller 
supply  an  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  introduction89  to  Beckett’s 
work,  intended  not  as  a  contribution 
to  scholarship  but  as  a  guide  for  the 
general  reader.  The  discussion  is 
always  enthusiastic  and  often  percep¬ 
tive,  and  the  select  bibliography  is 
useful. 

A.  Reid’s  book,90  subtitled  ‘An 
Approach  to  the  Plays  of  Samuel 
Beckett’  is  very  short,  and  over-priced, 
but  it  is  well-informed  and  sympa¬ 
thetic.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
suggests  some  of  the  ‘new’  aspects  of 
Beckett’s  work,  and  the  second  part 

87  The  Dark  Comedy,  by  J.  L.  Styan.  2nd. 
Edition.  C.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  311.  45.S.  Paper¬ 
back  \ls. 

88  Modern  British  Dramatists,  ed.  by  J.  R. 
Brown.  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  x+176.  18s.  6 d. 

89  The  Testament  of  Samuel  Beckett,  by 
J.  Jacobsen  and  W.  R.  Mueller.  Faber,  pp. 
199.  42s. 

90  All  I  Can  Manage  More  Than  I  Could, 
by  Alec  Reid.  Dublin:  The  Dolmen  Press, 
pp.  94.  25s. 
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gives  brief  outlines  of  the  contents  of 
the  plays. 

J.  Guicharnaud’s  study91  is  a 
revised  version  of  the  book  first 
published  in  1960.  Much  new  material 
has  been  added,  the  appendixes  on 
directors,  first  productions,  and  re¬ 
vivals  are  very  useful,  and  Beckett  is 
placed  with  great  perception  in  the 
context  of  ‘revolutionary’  French 
theatre. 

In  ‘Dramatic  Form:  the  Example 
of  Godot ’  ( MD )  M.  Trousdale  sees 
Beckett’s  main  achievement  as  the 
creation  of  ‘the  dramatic  equivalent 
of  abstract  art’,  and  in  the  same 
number  in  ‘The  Chain  and  the  Circle’ 

K.  Schoell  compares  Godot,  which  has 
an  essentially  linear  structure,  with 
Endgame,  which  is  circular.  In  ‘The 
Drama  of  Evasion  in  Waiting  for 
Godot ’  ( Komos )  D.  Douglas  com¬ 
ments  on  Beckett’s  use  of  contradic¬ 
tions  and  ambiguities.  In  Renascence 
H.  L.  Webner  writes  on  ‘  Waiting  for 
Godot  and  the  New  Theology’. 

In  ‘Hamm,  Clov,  and  Dramatic 
Method  in  Endgame’’  ( MD )  A. 
Easthope  examines  the  ‘ambiguous 
relationship  of  surface  and  death’  in 
the  play,  the  surface  action  being 
meaningless  but  suggestive. 

In  CompD  C.  R.  Lyons  writes  on 
‘Some  Analogies  Between  the  Epic 
Brecht  and  the  Absurdist  Beckett’, 
comparing  Mutter  Courage  with 
Happy  Days  as  treatments  ‘of  a 
similar  experience’.  In  ‘All  the  Dead 
Voices’  ( DramS )  S.  M.  Gilbert  writes 
on  Krapp’s  Last  Tape. 

In  ‘Trials  in  the  Soundscape’  ( MD ) 

L.  O.  Cleveland  has  a  long  and 
thoughtful  essay  on  Beckett’s  radio 
plays,  All  that  Fall,  Words  and 
Music,  and  Cascando.  Also  in  MD 
C.  C.  Hampton  writes  on  ‘Samuel 
Beckett’s  Film'’  pointing  to  the  ‘danger 

91  Modern  French  Theatre,  by  Jacques 
Guicharnaud.  Yale  U.P.  Second  Edition, 
pp.  ix  +  383. 16s . 
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of  reflection’  for  the  figure  O,  whose 
final  disappearance  represents  the 
‘annihilation  of  the  self-as-object’. 

Heinemann  Educational  Books 
introduce  a  useful  series  of  mono¬ 
graphs92  with  the  general  title  Con¬ 
temporary  Playwrights.  1968  saw  the 
publication  of  the  first  four  volumes, 
all  by  Ronald  Hayman,  treating  the 
work  of  Beckett,  Arden,  Osborne, 
and  Pinter.  Each  volume  begins  with 
a  chronological  survey  of  the 
dramatist’s  career,  and  proceeds  to 
describe  and  analyze  his  major  plays, 
with  photographic  illustrations  of 
productions.  The  standard  of  the 
commentary  is  high,  and  the  price 
very  low. 

W.  Wager’s  collection93  of  inter¬ 
views  is  interesting.  Arden,  Osborne, 
Pinter,  and  Wesker  are  among  the 
playwrights,  American  and  European, 
who  speak  of  their  careers,  their 
beliefs,  attitudes,  and  ambitions.  The 
questions  are  successful  as  triggers  for 
the  playwrights  to  talk  freely,  and 
engagingly,  about  their  own  plays 
and  those  of  their  contemporaries. 

R.  Cowell’s  book94  is  intended  to 
encourage  a  broadening  of  the 
approach  to  modern  drama  in  sixth- 
form  and  further-education  courses. 
He  gives  a  general  introduction  to  the 
drama  of  the  past  century,  and  then 
offers  scenes,  with  comments  and 
questions,  from  a  dozen  plays.  British 
dramatists  included  in  the  selection 
are  Shaw,  Synge,  O’Casey,  Beckett, 
Pinter,  and  Wesker.  There  are  sug¬ 
gestions  for  further  reading,  and  the 
volume  will  prove  useful  for  its  pur- 

92  Samuel  Beckett,  pp.  viii+  80.  John  Arden, 
pp.  vii+77.  John  Osborne,  pp.  viii+80. 
Harold  Pinter,  pp.  viii  +  80.  By  R.  Hayman. 
Heinemann.  Paperback  6s.  each. 

93  The  Playwrights  Speak,  ed.  by  Walter 
Wager.  Introduced  by  J.  R.  Taylor.  Long¬ 
mans.  pp.  xxiv+230.  36s. 

94  Twelve  Modem  Dramatists,  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Cowell.  Oxford.  Pergamon  Press,  pp. 
x+143.  22s.  6d.  Paperback  10s.  6 d. 


pose  of  suggesting  a  general 
background  for  the  study  of  a  ‘set 
book’  in  modern  drama. 

Allardyce  Nicoll’s  new  book95 
surveys  the  whole  range  of  English 
drama,  but  with  a  constant  eye  on  our 
contemporary  stage,  paying  attention 
mainly  to  dramatic  developments 
which  have  some  relevance  to  today’s 
theatre.  An  interesting  appendix  lists 
the  English  plays  from  earlier  periods 
performed  in  England  between  1954 
and  1965.  About  half  of  the  book  is 
devoted  directly  to  twentieth-century 
drama,  with  Shaw,  Galsworthy, 
Bridie,  Priestley,  Eliot,  Fry,  Arden, 
Osborne,  Pinter,  Wesker,  David 
Webster,  Peter  Shaffer,  Joe  Orton, 
and  Alun  Owen  all  being  given  some 
attention. 

Raymond  Williams  presents  a  new, 
extensively  revised  and  expanded 
edition  of  Drama  from  Ibsen  to  Eliot 
under  the  title  Drama  from  Ibsen  to 
Brecht.96  The  changes  are  so  signifi¬ 
cant  that  Williams  sees  the  new 
volume  as  ‘more  properly  described 
as  based  on  that  earlier  book,  since 
about  half  of  it  is  new’.  Changes 
include  the  addition  of  Sean  O’Casey 
to  ‘Irish  Dramatists’  and  discussions 
of  Lorca,  O’Neill,  Buchner,  Arthur 
Miller,  Beckett,  and  Brecht.  There  is  a 
welcome  new  section  devoted  to  four 
plays  by  English  dramatists:  John 
Whiting’s  Marching  Song,  Osborne’s 
Look  Back  in  Anger,  Pinter’s  The 
Birthday  Party,  and  Arden’s  Serjeant 
Musgrave’s  Dance.  The  new  ‘Con¬ 
clusion’  restates  Williams’s  intention 
to  ‘look  again  at  the  real  relations,  in 
modern  drama,  between  structures 
of  feeling  and  conventions’  or  ‘of 
dramatic  form  and  the  theatre’. 
Williams  concludes  with  a  look  into 

95  English  Drama :  A  Modern  Viewpoint, 
by  Allardyce  Nicoll.  Harrap.  pp.  vi+184. 
21s. 

96  Drama  from  Ibsen  to  Brecht,  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Williams.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  352. 
36j. 
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the  future  of  drama:  \  . .  as  I  read  the 
development  of  modern  drama  ...  I 
see  in  film  and  television  the  evidence 
and  the  promise  of  new  kinds  of 
relation  between  action  and  speech, 
of  changes  in  the  fundamental 
concept  of  dramatic  imagery,  which 
open  up  not  simply  as  techniques  .  .  . 
but  as  responses  to  an  altering  struc¬ 
ture  of  feeling,  and  as  new  and 
important  relations  with  audiences.’ 
Mr.  Williams  is  the  best  critic  of 
modern  drama  working  in  England, 
and  this  new  version  of  his  book  is 
characterized  by  the  intelligence  and 
sensitivity  we  have  long  admired. 

In  his  foreword  to  Drama  from 
Ibsen  to  Brecht  Williams  remarks  that 
it  could  ‘be  read  as  one  of  a  set  of  three 
books  on  drama :  a  critical  study 
which  goes  with  analysis  of  ideas  in 
Modern  Tragedy  ( YW  xlviii.  346)  and 
with  the  special  study  of  the  relations 
between  the  written  and  the  acted 
play  in  Drama  in  Performance  (revised 
edition,  1968)’.  The  revision97  of 
Drama  in  Performance  is  extensive.  It 
affects  the  chapters  on  Antigone, 
English  medieval  drama,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  The  Seagull.  There  is  a 
whole  new  chapter  on  ‘Plays  in 
Transition’  which  looks  at  plays 
‘illustrating  the  long  and  compli¬ 
cated  development  of  plays  and 
theatres’  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Victorian  theatre.  Also  newly  added 
is  a  chapter  on  ‘Modern  Experi¬ 
mental  Drama’  which  concentrates 
on  performances  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The 
Family  Reunion,  Brecht’s  The  Life  of 
Galileo,  and  Beckett’s  Waiting  for 
Godot.  A  further  addition  is  a  chapter 
on  Ingmar  Bergman’s  Wild  Straw¬ 
berries,  which  is  discussed  as  an 
intriguing  example  of  the  potentiality 
of  the  screenplay:  ‘In  one  way  a  single 
performance,  but  in  another  way,  and 

97  Drama  in  Performance,  by  Raymond 
Williams.  Second  Edition.  C.  A.  Watts  &  Co. 
pp.  x+ 198.  15s. 


more  significantly,  it  is  in  itself  the 
dramatic  production:  the  actual  shap¬ 
ing  of  the  work’.  Williams  sees  a  great 
future  for  the  form  of  the  screenplay 
where  ‘much  of  the  experience  written 
with  difficulty  for  the  theatre  can  now 
be  directly  and  powerfully  performed’. 

Those  who  heard  W.  H.  Auden 
delivering  the  first  series  of  T.  S. 
Eliot  Memorial  Lectures  will  be  glad 
to  have  them  in  print,98  and  hope  that 
the  astonishing  number  of  misprints 
and  garblings  of  the  text  will  be 
reduced  in  later  editions.  Auden  has 
always  been  capable  of  first-rate  critical 
writing,  and  here  we  see  him  at  his 
best.  The  first  lecture,  ‘The  Martyr  as 
Dramatic  Hero’,  looks  at  a  problem 
of  great  interest  to  Eliot,  but  con¬ 
centrates  mainly  on  the  approach 
made  to  it  by  Charles  Williams  in 
Thomas  Cranmer,  written  for  the 
Canterbury  Festival  in  1936,  the  year 
after  Murder  in  the  Cathedral.  Auden 
admirably  suggests  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  subject  and,  in  quoting 
so  well  from  Williams’s  verse,  is  con¬ 
vincing  in  his  claim  that  the  play  has 
been  too  little  regarded.  Auden’s  third 
lecture,  called  ‘The  World  of  Opera’, 
looks  first  at  some  general  features  of 
opera  composition — the  problems  of 
characterization  and  plot — and  then 
discusses  some  of  the  difficulties  he 
personally  encountered  in  writing  the 
libretti  for  The  Rake’s  Progress, 
Elegy  for  Young  Lovers,  and  The 
Bassarids.  The  remaining  two  essays 
in  the  volume,  one  concerned  with 
‘The  World  of  the  Sagas’,  and  the 
other  with  the  relevance  of  Christian 
conviction  to  the  poet’s  concept  of  his 
vocation,  are  noticed  in  Chapter  I 
(p.  18). 

The  second  volume  of  Ronald 
Duncan’s  autobiography99  has  the 

98  Secondary  Worlds,  by  W.  H.  Auden 
Faber,  pp.  144.  30.?. 

99  How  To  Make  Enemies,  by  Ronald 
Duncan.  Hart-Davis.  pp.  411.  63  s. 
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same  recurring  themes  as  Auden’s 
lectures — the  creation  of  opera  and 
verse-drama  being  his  main  interest. 
The  book  is  immensely  readable,  and 
there  are  fascinating  glimpses  of 
Duncan’s  friends,  including  Benjamin 
Britten  and  T.  S.  Eliot,  as  well  as  an 
inside  account  of  the  founding  of  the 
English  Stage  Company. 

M.  Jurak100  surveys  the  political 
verse  drama  of  the  ’thirties,  looking  at 
aesthetic  and  ethical  problems  in  the 
plays  by  Auden  and  Isherwood,  in 
MacNeice’s  Out  of  the  Picture  and 
Spender’s  Trial  of  a  Judge. 

In  ‘Christopher  Fry  as  Tragi- 
comedian’  ( MD )  E.  Roy  sees  Fry’s 
work  as  being  ‘most  satisfying  when 
it  is  most  ironic,  as  in  A  Phoenix  too 
Frequent  and  The  Lady’s  Not  For 
Burning.  .  .  .  Festivity  and  sacrifice, 
vitality  and  decay,  sin  and  redemption 
spring  from  the  integration  of  tragic 
and  comic.  ...  He  is  at  his  best  when 
the  seriousness  of  his  characters’ 
problems  is  parodied  by  the  whimsy 
of  their  verse,  when  their  miraculous 
escapes  carry  the  aura  of  a  nightmare 
barely  dissolved,  and  when  their 
joyous  recognitions  of  divine  mystery 
are  balanced  against  their  sad  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  decay  of  the  body,  both 
human  and  politic.’  Mr.  Roy’s 
book101  on  Fry  is  useful.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  places  Fry  in  his 
ideological  context  of  ‘Christian 
pacifism,  Bergsonian  determinism, 
and  humane  British  liberalism’,  and 
there  are  chapter-length  analyses  of 
the  plays,  from  The  Boy  With  the 
Cart  to  Curtmantle .  The  reading  of  the 
plays  is  shrewd,  with  useful  comment 
on  the  ideas,  the  language,  and  the 
verse  technique. 

In  ‘Satiric  Theme  and  Structure  in 

100  The  Main  Spheres  of  the  Problems  in 
The  English  Politico-Poetic  Drama  (1930- 
1940),  by  Mirko  Jurak.  Ljubjana  U.P.  pp. 
40.  n.p. 

101  Christopher  Fry ,  by  Emil  Roy.  Southern 
Illinois  U.P.  pp.  179.  $4.95. 


Murder  in  the  Cathedral'  ( MD )  R.  A. 
Kantra  sees  Becket’s  dialogues  with 
the  Tempters  and  Knights  as  a  form 
of  ‘Menippean  satire’  and  the  clash 
between  religious  values  and  social 
values  is  developed  satirically  through 
structurally  balanced  parts.  In  ‘Becket 
as  Job’  ( SAQ )  R.  N.  Shorter  sees  the 
protagonist  as  a  ‘Job-like  figure’  in 
the  first  part  of  the  play,  barred  from 
saintliness  by  righteousness  and  pride, 
but  in  the  second  part  emerging  as  a 
‘True  Christ-figure’.  In  ETJ  J.  V. 
Pickering  writes  on  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral  under  the  title  ‘Form  as 
Agent’. 

In  ‘Difficulties  in  the  plot  of  The 
Family  Reunion ’  ( N&Q )  H.  Z. 
Maccoby  looks  at  confusions  and 
contradictions  in  the  play’s  time- 
scheme,  and  the  same  writer  has  a 
note  on  'The  Family  Reunion  and 
Kipling’s  “The  House  Surgeon”’ 
(N&Q).  In  'Hamlet  and  The  Family 
Reunion ’  (Venture)  M.  Jamil  looks  at 
correspondences  in  concept,  theme, 
and  structure. 

In  ‘ The  Cocktail  Party  and  the 
Illusion  of  Autonomy’  (MD)  A.  K. 
Oberg  looks  at  the  danger  in  Eliot’s 
plays  that  the  attention  to  the  words 
spoken  will  lead  the  characters  to 
deteriorate  into  little  more  than 
voices,  and  in  the  same  journal  M.  J. 
Lightfoot  in  ‘The  Uncommon  Cock¬ 
tail  Party’  attempts  to  formulate  the 
play’s  prosody.  In  DramS  R.  Wasson 
writes  on  Eliot’s  plays  under  the  title 
‘The  Rhetoric  of  Theatre’.  In  ‘The 
Woman  who  Wasn’t  There’  (SAQ) 
A.  M.  Sampley  writes  on  the  absence, 
until  The  Elder  Statesman,  of  any 
woman  capable  of  ‘a  satisfying 
emotional  relationship  with  a  man’: 
the  absence  of  a  true  male-female 
relationship  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
constantly  present  sterility-motif  in 
Eliot’s  work. 

In  ‘Two  for  the  Revolution’ 
( Religious  Theatre)  P.  A.  Lacey 
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compares  Arden’s  Serjeant  Mus- 
grave’s  Dance  with  Brown’s  The  Brig , 
the  plays  being  linked  by  their  use  of 
ritual,  discipline,  and  regulations,  and 
their  attitude  to  the  oppression  and 
exploitation  of  colonialism. 

In  ‘The  Theatre  of  Robert  Bolt’ 
{DR)  G.  A.  Barnett  looks  at  Bolt’s 
conviction  that  ‘the  important  thing 
is  to  depict  the  struggle  of  a  character 
to  achieve  personal  stability,  integrity, 
and  self-respect — what  he  has  called 
“self-hood”’. 

S.  Trussler’s  book102  offers  a 
straightforward  and  sensible  com¬ 
mentary  on  Osborne’s  work,  with  a 
chapter  devoted  to  each  of  the  plays 
in  chronological  order  from  Epitaph 
for  George  Dillon  to  The  Hotel  in 
Amsterdam.  Mr.  Trussler  is  a  theatri¬ 
cal  journalist  and  his  approach  to  the 
plays  is  that  of  the  well-informed 
theatre-goer,  rather  than  of  the 
student  of  literature.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  comment  on  the 
plays,  and  the  appendixes  containing 
production  details,  and  ‘A  Brief 
Chronology’  of  Osborne’s  life,  are 
useful. 

In  ‘Confrontation  and  Escape  in 
Two  Social  Dramas’  ( MD )  P.  M. 
Spacks  compares  Look  Back  in 
Anger  with  A  Doll’s  House,  noticing 
similarities  and  contrasts,  finding  that 
all  of  Ibsen’s  characters  are  viewed 
critically  and  are  not  offered  for 
acceptance  at  their  own  evaluation, 
while  a  lack  of  such  authorial  distance 
in  Look  Back  in  Anger  ‘partly  accounts 
for  the  relative  weakness  of  aesthetic 
effect  in  Osborne’s  play  as  compared 
to  Ibsen’s’.  In  Literatur  in  Wissen- 
schaft  und  Unterricht  (Kiel)  D.  Peinest 
writes  on  ‘“Bear”  und  “Squirrel”  in 
John  Osbornes  Look  Back  in  Anger'. 
In  the  Evergreen  Review  J.  Lahr  has 
short  reviews  of  Time  Present  and 

102  The  Plays  of  John  Osborne:  An 
Assessment,  by  Simon  Trussler.  Gollancz. 
pp.  252.  Paperback  2 Is. 


Hotel  in  Amsterdam  seeing  in  them 
a  preoccupation  with  trivial  irrita¬ 
tions,  far  removed  from  the  central 
problems  of  contemporary  life.  In 
‘Not  for  Insolence,  but  Seriously’ 
(. DUJ )  D.  Rogers  has  a  detailed  study 
of  Osborne’s  adaptation  of  La  fianza 
satisfecha. 

Martin  Esslin’s  study103  of  Pinter 
is  a  volume  in  an  excellent  series  of 
book-length  essays  on  dramatists  of 
the  world’s  theatres.  The  first  section 
offers  a  chronological  account  of 
Pinter’s  life  and  work,  the  second 
places  the  plays  in  their  historical 
context,  the  third  offers  shrewd 
analyses  of  the  plays,  and  the  fourth 
section  looks  at  the  plays  in  stage- 
production,  with  photographic  illus¬ 
tration.  The  text,  which  is  in  German, 
is  as  well-informed  and  perceptive  as 
Esslin’s  previous  books,  and  an 
English  translation  would  be  very 
welcome.  In  Encounter  Esslin  points 
out  that  the  German  translations  of 
Pinter  are  incredibly  bad,  but  his 
book  will  do  much  to  lead  German 
readers  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  plays. 

In  the  Evergreen  Review  J.  Lahr  in 
‘Pinter  the  Spaceman’  writes  on  the 
Weltanschauung  expressed  in  Pinter’s 
plays.  In  NS  P.  C.  Thornton  writes  on 
‘Blindness  and  the  Confrontation  with 
Death’  in  The  Room,  The  Birthday 
Party,  and  A  Slight  Ache,  remarking 
the  increasing  subtlety  with  which 
Pinter  employs  imagery  and 
symbolism  common  to  the  plays.  In 
‘Pinter  and  Chekhov’  (TDR)  J.  Lahr 
discusses  the  dramatists’  common 
concern  ‘for  objectivity  and  clinical 
analysis’.  In  ‘Mr.  Pinter’s  Belinda’ 
(MD)  A.  P.  Hinchliffe  looks  at  the 
plays  written  after  The  Caretaker, 
finding  a  new  interest  in  characters 
in  a  social  context,  and  a  new  interest 
in  sexual  strife. 

103  Harold  Pinter,  by  Martin  Esslin.  Han¬ 
nover:  Friedrich  Verlag  (1967).  pp.  148.  n.p. 
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In  ‘The  Enigmatic  World  of  Harold 
Pinter’  ( Drama  Critique)  E.  J.  Dias 
discusses  The  Birthday  Party,  The 
Caretaker,  and  The  Homecoming, 
seeing  them  as  protests  against 
violence  in  contemporary  society.  In 
the  same  number  R.  Orley  in  ‘Pinter 
and  Menace’  discusses  the  role  of 
the  ‘usurper’  in  the  plays,  and  the 
importance  of  various  kinds  of  menace 
which  assault  the  individual  either 
from  outside  of  himself  or,  in  the 
later  plays,  from  within  his  own 
psyche. 

In  ‘Pinter’s  A  Slight  Ache ’  ( MD ) 
K.  H.  Burkman  sees  the  play  as 
having  the  typical  pattern  of  the 
fertility  ritual,  ironically  handled, 
since  ‘fertility  itself  is  mocked’.  The 
characters  are  aligned  with  the  earth- 
mother  (Flora),  the  old  season 
(Edward),  and  the  new  (the  match- 
seller),  and  at  the  end  of  the  play  ‘the 
sacrifice  of  tragedy  is  followed  by  the 
feast  and  marriage  of  comedy  in 
which  the  earth-mother  is  joined  with 
her  new  mate.  The  fundamentally 
ritualistic  structure  of  the  play  is 
reflected  not  only  in  the  agon  of  the 
plot,  but  in  many  details  of  the  work 
as  well.’  In  DramS  G.  Mast  writes  on 
‘Pinter’s  Homecoming' ,  and  F.  L. 
Kunkel  has  an  essay  on  ‘The  Dystopia 
of  Harold  Pinter’  in  Renascence. 

In  ‘Whatever  Happened  to  Arnold 
Wesker?’  ( MD )  M.  Page  discusses  the 
more  adventurous  approach  to  struc¬ 
ture  and  language  evident  in  Wesker’s 
work  in  the  ’sixties,  especially  in  Chips 
with  Everything,  Four  Seasons,  and 
Their  Very  Own  and  Golden  City.  In 
the  same  number,  C.  R.  Lyons  writes 
on  ‘The  Futile  Encounter  in  the  Plays 
of  John  Whiting’,  the  encounter  in 
question  being  that  between  the  reality 
of  the  protagonist’s  self  and  ‘the 
reality  of  the  world’,  and  the  con¬ 
frontation  is  futile  because  no  mean¬ 
ingful  relationship  is  ever  achieved. 

In  the  Transatlantic  Review  there  is 


an  interview  with  Tom  Stoppard  in 
which  he  comments  on  changes  he 
made  to  Rosenkrantz  and  Guilden- 
stern  Are  Dead  between  the  1966 
performances  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
opening  at  the  National  Theatre. 
Theatre  at  Work104  brings  together 
interviews  with  Arden,  Bolt,  Pinter, 
Wesker,  and  Whiting,  which  appeared 
in  earlier  versions  in  Encore,  Paris 
Review,  and  the  Tulane  Drama 
Review  (which  is  now  published  as 
The  Drama  Review).  The  second  part 
of  the  book  has  chapters  on  Joan 
Littlewood  and  the  Theatre  Work¬ 
shop,  on  Peter  Brook’s  production 
of  King  Lear,  on  Peter  Hall’s  Hamlet, 
and  it  ends  with  some  ‘Notes  on  the 
Theatre  of  Cruelty’  by  Charles 
Marowitz. 

Antonin  Artaud  is  one  of  the  names 
most  in  vogue  in  the  discussion  of 
theatrical  performance  in  recent  years, 
and  it  is  very  good  to  have  E.  Sellin’s 
book-length  study105  of  what  Artaud 
said,  meant,  and  put  into  practice. 
Some  very  common  misunderstand¬ 
ings  are  corrected,  a  good  deal  of 
insight  is  offered  into  the  paradoxical, 
confused,  but  often  brilliant  utterances 
of  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  if  least 
stable,  of  dramatic  theorists.  Sellin 
expounds  Artaud’s  theories  forcefully 
without  undue  simplification,  and 
supplies  a  select  bibliography  of 
considerable  value. 

Even  more  welcome,  is  the  first 
volume106  of  Artaud’s  collected  works, 
translated  by  Victor  Corti.  This  first 
of  three  volumes  contains  Artaud’s 
correspondence  with  Jacques  Riviere, 
and  various  writings,  many  not 
previously  available  in  English,  which 

104  Theatre  At  Work,  ed.  by  C.  Marowitz 
and  S.  Trussler.  Methuen,  pp.  189.  36s. 

105  The  Dramatic  Concepts  of  Antonin 
Artaud,  by  Eric  Sellin.  Chicago  U.P.  pp. 
xvi+  190.  n.p. 

106  Collected  Works  of  Antonin  Artaud, 
Vol.  I:  trans.  by  Victor  Corti.  Calder  & 
Boyars,  pp.  247.  50s. 
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illustrate  Artaud’s  contribution  to  the 
Surrealist-Dadaist-Absurd  line  of 
European  drama.  Everyone  interested 
in  what  is  happening  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  theatre  will  be  grateful  to 
have  these  volumes,  from  a  publishing 
house  to  which  we  are  already  much 
indebted. 

Jan  Kott’s  book107  brings  together 
forty-one  short  pieces  written  over 
two  decades,  but  the  collection  is 
unified  by  Kott’s  very  distinctive 
approach  to  his  subject.  He  ranges 
wide  through  the  literature  of  Poland 
and  Western  Europe,  but  whether  he 
is  writing  ironically  about  ‘happen¬ 
ings’  in  Edinburgh,  or  sensitively 
about  the  essence  of  Beckett,  his 
comments  have  a  freshness  and 
individuality  which  are  a  pleasure  to 
meet.  Eric  Bentley’s  new  book108 
brings  together  seven  essays  com¬ 
missioned  by  various  journals  and 
universities  between  1953  and  1966; 
all  of  them  have  been  printed  before, 
some  in  more  than  one  place.  The 
individual  pieces  do  not  go  much 
below  the  surface  of  their  themes, 
nor  do  they  hang  together  as  a  unified 
book;  Bentley’s  crisp  style  always 
makes  his  work  very  readable,  though 
in  these  essays  he  is  not  at  his  most 
informative,  and  far  from  his  most 
thoughtful. 

There  are  two  new  volumes  in  the 
very  competent  ‘Pitman’s  Theatre 
and  Stage’  series.  Mr.  Rendle’s 
book109  surveys  various  aspects  of  the 
amateur  theatre  since  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  a  pleasantly 
informal  tone,  and  offers  some  sound 
advice  on  theatre-planning,  acting, 
and  directing.  S.  Joseph’s  book110 

107  Theatre  Notebook,  by  Jan  Kott. 
Methuen,  pp.  vi+262.  42 ?. 

108  The  Theatre  of  Commitment,  by  Eric 
Bentley.  Methuen,  pp.  xiv+241.  30.?. 

109  Everyman  and  His  Theatre,  by  Adrian 
Rendle.  pp.  x+114.  25s. 

110  New  Theatre  Forms,  by  Stephen  Joseph, 
pp.  xvi  +  144.  40?. 


offers  a  detailed  and  lively  account  of 
various  kinds  of  non-proscenium 
stage.  There  are  illustrations,  plans, 
and  photographs  of  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  stages  in  America  and 
Britain,  and  the  book  will  be  an 
inspiration,  as  well  as  a  source  of 
information,  to  amateur  and  college 
dramatic  societies. 

Three  books  offer  insight  into  the 
expertise  and  sensibility  of  three 
major  talents  of  the  twentieth-century 
English  stage.  Bertie  Scott’s  book111 
is  badly  written,  badly  spelled,  and 
apparently  never  proof-read,  but 
much  of  his  great  talent  as  a  teacher 
communicates  itself ;  the  first  part  has 
fourteen  sections  on  various  aspects 
of  movement  and  voice  technique, 
and  the  second  part  has  eleven  sections 
on  imaginative  interpretation,  and  on 
some  special  skills  such  as  microphone 
technique  and  speaking  in  chorus. 
The  book  will  be  of  value  to  actors, 
producers,  and  teachers. 

R.  L.  Sterne’s  book112  has  five 
chapters  of  very  close  detail,  revealing 
the  moment  by  moment  develop¬ 
ment  of  Gielgud’s  production;  this 
book,  together  with  the  Columbia 
recording  of  the  whole  performance, 
makes  a  record  of  great  interest  and 
value. 

John  Fernald113  writes  with  his 
usual  persuasiveness  about  the  role 
of  the  director.  The  main  insight  a 
man  of  Fernald’s  experience  can  offer 
to  the  scholar,  the  critic,  or  the  general 
reader  of  plays,  is  in  his  demonstration 
of  the  kind  of  reading,  and  response 
to  the  text,  necessary  for  the  first- 
class  director.  Here  we  see  an  im¬ 
pressive  talent  for  close  analysis  and 

111  The  Life  of  Acting,  by  Bertie  Scott. 
London :  The  Bertie  Scott  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion.  pp.  123.  n.p. 

112  John  Gielgud  Directs  Richard  Burton 
in  ‘Hamlet’ :  A  Journal  of  Rehearsals,  by  R. 
L.  Sterne.  Heinemann.  pp.  149.  30?. 

113  Sense  of  Direction,  by  John  Fernald. 
Seeker  &  Warburg,  pp.  189.  30?. 
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sensitive  interpretation,  as  Fernald 
looks  at  scenes  from  modern  plays — 
by  Ibsen,  Chekhov,  Shaw,  and  others 
— and  asks  the  most  illuminating 
questions. 

Peter  Slade’s  very  interesting 
book114  on  improvised  drama  will  be 
of  value  to  any  teacher  who  works 
with  young  people  or  with  adults. 
Many  years  of  thought  and  experi¬ 
ence  have  gone  into  this  very  readable, 
and  very  well  made  book,  which 
supplements  the  same  author’s  Child 
Drama  (London  U.P.,  1954),  and 
contains  a  wealth  of  good  sense  on  the 
role  dramatic  exercises  can  play  in 
education  and  personality  develop¬ 
ment. 

A.  Wise’s  handsome  volume115  will 
be  of  great  value  to  any  director  or 
actor  who  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  creating  a  stage-fight  with  rapier 
or  sword;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  the  correct 
weapons  for  various  kinds  of  costume 
drama,  and  some  very  detailed  fight 
scripts. 

All  scholars  of  English  drama  and 
theatre  are  indebted  to  Raymond 
Mander  and  Joe  Mitchenson  for 
their  excellent  survey  of  The  Theatres 
of  London  (1961,  revised  1963).  The 
new  volume116  gives  detailed  accounts 
of  twenty-eight  theatres  which 
flourished  in  the  nineteenth  century 
but  which  have  now  gone  out  of 
service.  The  richness  of  descriptive 
detail,  illustration,  and  anecdote  will 
make  the  book  interesting  for  the 
general  reader,  and  the  great  wealth 
of  solid,  reliable  information  will 
make  it  indispensable  for  critics  and 
scholars  in  the  field. 

Palmer  and  Dyson  supply  a  very 

114  Experiences  of  Spontaneity,  by  Peter 
Slade.  Longmans,  pp.  300.  50,s. 

115  Weapons  in  the  Theatre,  by  A.  Wise. 
Longmans,  pp.  x+139.  45s. 

116  The  Lost  Theatres  of  London,  by  R. 
Mander  and  J.  Mitchenson.  Hari-Davis. 
pp.  576.  £6  6s, 


useful  one-volume117  bibliography  of 
books  and  periodical  essays  written 
between  1900  and  1966.  The  editors 
notice  criticism  of  the  ‘outstanding’ 
dramatists  (except  Shakespeare)  in  the 
main  European  literatures. 

Methuen  does  more  than  any  other 
English  publishing  house  in  the  field 
of  modern  drama,  supplying  both 
texts  and  criticism.  The  new  series 
‘Methuen  Playscripts’  is  designed  to 
bring  attention  to  plays  of  merit 
which  have  not  yet  been  published, 
and  to  supply  English  translations  of 
European  plays  which  might  other¬ 
wise  escape  our  attention.  1968  titles 
in  the  series  include  Blue  Comedy  by 
Paul  Ableman,  Good  Grief  by  Henry 
Livings,  A  Refined  Look  at  Existence 
by  Rodney  Milgate,  The  Play  of 
William  Cooper  and  Edmund  Dew- 
Nevett  by  David  Selbourne,  and  If 
There  Weren’t  Any  Blacks  by  Johnny 
Speight.  In  the  ‘Methuen  Modern 
Plays’  series,  edited  by  John  Cullen, 
Edward  Bond’s  Narrow  Road  to  the 
Deep  North,  and  John  Bowen’s  Little 
Boxes  are  among  the  1968  titles.  Both 
series  are  welcome  for  the  high 
standards  of  selection  and  presenta¬ 
tion:  each  volume  costs  seven  and 
sixpence. 

There  are  two  excellent  books  on 
the  problems,  and  rewards,  in  teaching 
drama  in  schools.  Alan  B.  Howes118 
writes  with  freshness  and  clarity, 
making  a  plea  for  play-reading  to  be 
approached  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways 
— with  attention  to  visual  and  sound 
appreciation,  to  characterization, 
meaning,  and  form,  and  with  genuine 
class  discussion.  Detailed  reference  is 
made  to  plays  suitable  for  work  with 
pupils  at  each  stage  of  secondary 

117  European  Drama  Criticism,  by  H.  H. 
Palmer  and  A.  J.  Dyson.  Archon  Books, 
pp.  460. 11s.  6 d. 

118  Teaching  Literature  to  Adolescents,  by 
Alan  B.  Howes.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  pp. 
181.  18s. 
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school,  and  there  are  interesting 
interviews  with  Rod  Sterling  and 
Arthur  Miller.  Miss  Boulton’s  excell¬ 
ent  book119  on  the  same  subject,  first 
published  in  1960,  is  available  in  a 
new  impression. 

J.  R.  Brown’s  book120  is  aimed  at 
Sixth-Form  and  Further-Education 
students.  His  aim  is  to  explain  the 
many  activities  that  lead  towards  a 
successful  theatrical  performance. 
Professor  Brown’s  enthusiasm  is 
infectious,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of 
information  and  experience  in  his 
nine  chapters  on  kinds  of  play,  theatre, 
acting  technique,  stage  design,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  drama  criticism:  in  his 
final  chapter  he  considers  possible 
developments  in  the  theatre  of  the 
future,  and  the  role  of  drama  in 
modern  society. 

A.  Demuth’s  volume121  on  the 
Minack  Theatre  has  seven  chapters 
outlining  the  history  of  the  theatre 
from  its  inception  in  the  early  nine- 
teen-thirties,  and  looking  at  the  diffi¬ 
culties  presented  to  the  management 
and  audiences,  to  the  directors,  actors, 
and  technicians.  The  theatre — carved 
out  of  the  Cornwall  coastal  rock —  is 
shown  to  be  an  oasis  of  dramatic 
activity  in  a  county  with  no  pro¬ 
fessional  theatre.  The  problems  facing 
all  concerned  are  extraordinary,  but 
the  contributors  to  this  volume  do 
much  to  catch  the  spirit  of  this  close- 
knit  group  who  struggle  against  high 
odds  to  create  dramatic  moments  of 
excellence.  The  book,  which  should 
be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  other 
groups  cut  off  from  the  professional 
theatre,  has  an  impressive  list  of 
Minack  productions  since  1932. 

119  The  Anatomy  of  Drama,  by  Marjorie 
Boulton.  Routledge.  pp.  x  +  221.  18*.  Paper¬ 
back  10*. 

120  Drama,  by  John  Russell  Brown. 
Heinemann.  pp.  vi+105.  7*.  6 d. 

121  The  Minack  Open-Air  Theatre,  ed.  A. 
Demuth.  Newton  Abbot :  David  &  Charles. 
30s. 


4.  GENERAL 

Ruth  Z.  Temple  and  Martin  Tucker 
have  compiled  a  comprehensive  refer¬ 
ence  guide  and  bibliography  of 
twentieth-century  British  literature,122 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  is  devoted  to  works  on  British 
books  in  all  genres — autobiographies, 
diaries  and  memoirs,  essays,  criticism, 
poetry,  drama  and  the  novel,  briefly 
annotated  with  details  by  Professor 
Temple.  Professor  Tucker’s  author 
bibliographies  consist  of  up-to-date 
lists  of  the  works  of  some  four 
hundred  writers,  chronologically 
arranged,  with  one  or  two  critical  and 
biographical  studies  of  each. 

In  his  Whidden  Lectures  for  1967 
delivered  at  McMaster  University, 
Canada,123  Northrop  Frye  examines 
‘some  of  the  characteristics  that  we 
generally  associate  with  the  word 
“modern”,  especially  in  the  arts’.  He 
ranges  over  such  questions  as  com¬ 
munication  through  mass  media,  the 
concept  of  alienation  and  that  of 
progress  in  the  modern  world — taking 
in  illustration  the  plays  Waiting  for 
Godot  and  Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf? — and  the  effects  of  technology 
on  the  structure  of  society.  He  sees 
the  ‘frantic  resistance’  during  the  past 
century  to  ‘modern’  culture,  in  both 
the  pictorial  arts  and  literature, 
reflected  in  certain  anti-social  atti¬ 
tudes  and  elements  in  writers  from 
Thoreau  to  D.  H.  Lawrence  and 
Genet.  Frye  concludes  with  a  survey 
of  the  present-day  educational 
structure,  its  opportunities  for  a 
positive  and  creative  use  of  leisure, 
which  demands  ‘discipline  and  res¬ 
ponsibility’,  and  the  place  of  the  arts 
in  the  modern  imagination. 

The  principal  question  explored  in 

122  Twentieth-Century  British  Literature, 
ed.  by  Ruth  Z.  Temple  and  Martin  Tucker. 
Ungar,  N.Y.  pp.  x  +  261.  S6.00. 

123  The  Modern  Century,  by  Northrop 
Frye.  O.U.P.  1967.  pp.  123.  23*.  6 d. 
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the  fifteen  essays  in  Innovations ,124 
originally  published  in  British, 
Canadian  and  American  journals 
between  1963  and  1967,  is  ‘Where  is 
our  culture  going?’  The  fact  that  the 
writers  share  no  common  attitude 
towards  the  cultural  modes  of  the 
’60s  contributes  to  the  controversial 
nature  of  the  arguments,  and  con¬ 
clusions  involve  a  radical  revision  of 
many  traditional  concepts  of  art  and 
culture.  While  Frank  Kermode  in  his 
essay  ‘On  Modernisms’  contends  that 
the  artistic  movements  of  the  ’60s 
represent  no  fundamental  break  with 
artists  like  Joyce,  Proust  and 
Schoenberg,  Leslie  Fiedler  holds  in 
‘The  New  Mutants’  that  the  attitudes 
and  behaviour  of  young  people  in 
western  societies  are  quite  new  and 
revolutionary,  and  Ihab  Hassan  also 
sees  evidence  of  discontinuity  in  all 
forms  of  contemporary  art.  Among 
other  stimulating  contributions  are 
an  essay  by  Martin  Green  on  some 
basic  differences  between  British  and 
American  socio-cultural  attitudes,  and 
by  Edwin  Morgan  on  the  concrete 
poetry  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  main 
present-day  practitioners. 

In  his  ‘Soundings  in  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture’125  Denis  Donoghue  puts  the  case 
for  a  true  relation  between  what 
Socrates  called  ‘the  tongue  and  the 
heart’  in  literature.  Too  often,  argues 
Donoghue,  the  moralist  is  separated 
from  the  poet,  the  man  who  suffers 
from  the  writer  who  creates,  the  idea 
of  the  style  of  a  work  from  its  content. 
In  assessing  the  cost  of  these  divisions 
he  examines  the  writer’s  commitment 
to  the  human  event,  ‘the  rivalry 
between  the  persuasions  of  the 
natural  world  and  the  structure  of 
one’s  own  imagination  .  .  .  between 
the  world  and  the  word’.  The  subjects 

124  Innovations,  ed.  by  Bernard  Bergonzi. 
Macmillan,  pp.  252.  45s. 

125  The  Ordinary  Universe,  by  Denis  Dono¬ 
ghue.  Faber,  pp.  320.  42 s. 


of  his  essays  include  the  pressure  of 
form  upon  event  in  Hopkins’s  poems, 
the  symbolism  of  Tennyson  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Eliot  and  ‘A  Reading 
of  Four  Quartets',  ‘The  Human  Image 
in  Yeats’  and  ‘Yeats  and  the  Living 
Voice’,  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  short  story 
‘Odour  of  Chrysanthemums’  com¬ 
pared  with  a  poem  by  John  Crowe 
Ransom,  and  Pound’s  Cantos. 

The  essays  in  A.  Alvarez’s  volume126 
are  selected  from  his  longer  contri¬ 
butions  over  the  past  twelve  years  to 
literary  journals  and  newspapers  in 
England  and  America.  Those  in  the 
opening  section,  ‘Modernism’,  explore 
certain  trends  in  contemporary 
literature,  principally  poetry.  The 
second  contains  Observer  reviews  of 
work  by  individual  poets  including 
Edith  Sitwell,  MacDiarmid,  Larkin, 
Auden  and  MacNeice.  In  the  section 
on  novels  there  is  a  longer  piece  on 
Hardy’s  Jude  the  Obscure — whose 
‘power  is  less  fictional  than  poetic’ 
and  ‘in  which  the  true  Hardy  hero  is 
most  fully  vindicated’ — and  New 
Statesman  essays  on  Lawrence, 
Firbank  and  Patrick  White.  Miscel¬ 
laneous  essays  include  pieces  on  ‘The 
Poet  in  the  University’  and  on  the 
journal  Encounter  on  attaining  its 
hundredth  issue. 

The  anniversary  of  another  journal 
is  celebrated  in  Word  in  the  Desert,121 
a  tenth  anniversary  double  number  of 
CritQ  containing  new  poetry  by 
Larkin,  Davie,  Gunn,  Hughes  and 
R.  S.  Thomas  and  articles  by  some  of 
the  journal’s  leading  critics.  Lawrence 
is  the  subject  of  essays  by  Frank 
Kermode  and — in  company  with 

126  Beyond  all  this  Fiddle,  by  A.  Alvarez. 
Allen  Lane,  The  Penguin  Press,  pp.  xii  +  333. 
50s. 

127  Word  in  the  Desert,  ed.  by  C.  B.  Cox 
and  A.  E.  Dyson.  O.U.P.  pp.  199.  35s.  The 
Critical  Quarterly,  ed.  by  C.  B.  Cox  and  A. 
E.  Dyson.  Index  to  Volumes  1-8,  1959-1966, 
prepared  by  Mary  and  Lionel  Madden,  pp. 
56.  15s.  Paperback.  (No  publisher  given.) 
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Conrad — K.  K.  Ruthven.  Auden 
writes  on  the  themes  of  good  and  evil 
in  Tolkien’s  The  Lord  of  the  Rings, 
and  John  Bayley  ‘Against  a  New 
Formalism’  in  art.  David  Lodge 
surveys  some  current  trends  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  novel,  and  C.  P.  Snow 
contributes  some  character  sketches 
from  an  unpublished  novel.  The  book 
is  accompanied  by  the  issue  of  an 
index  to  the  volumes  which  have  so 
far  appeared. 

Clement  Semmler’s  selection  of 
essays,128  reprinted  from  such  journals 
as  Meanjin,  Southerly  and  Overland, 
represent  the  most  important  writing 
about  Australian  literature  by  Aus¬ 
tralian  critics  over  the  past  seventy 
years.  They  range  widely,  dealing 
with  the  first  assertions  of  national 
and  regional  identity  in  the  opening 
section  entitled  ‘A  Literature  Con¬ 
fronted’,  and  proceeding  to  close 
analytical  criticism  of  individual 
works  and  artistic  techniques  in 
novelists  like  Henry  Handel 
Richardson  and  Patrick  White  and 
in  such  poets  as  Judith  Wright, 
Kenneth  Slessor  and  A.  D.  Hope. 

In  an  interesting  volume  on  various 
aspects  of  English  and  Austrian 
culture,129  H.  Jarka’s  ‘British  Writers 
and  the  Austria  of  the  Thirties’  looks 
at  some  of  the  work  of  Stephen 
Spender,  Christopher  Isherwood,  and 
John  Lehmann,  with  special  emphasis 
on  their  image  of  Austria  in  the  mid¬ 
thirties.  Mr.  Jarka  builds  up  his 
picture  with  references  to  a  wide 
range  of  texts,  but  looks  in  detail  at 
Spender’s  ‘dramatic  lyric’  Vienna 
(1934),  and  his  short  story  Two 
Deaths;  Isherwood’s  Prater  Violet 

128  Twentieth-Century  Australian  Literary 
Criticism,  ed.  by  Clement  Semmler.  O.U.P. 
(Melbourne),  pp.  xii  +  370. 15s. 

129  Osterreich  und  die  angelsachsische 
Welt:  Kulturbegegnungen  und  Vergleiche  2. 
Band  herausgegeben  von  Otto  Hietsch, 
Wien,  Wilhelm  Braumuller.  pp.  xvi  +  668. 
o.s.  498. 


and  The  World  in  the  Evening ; 
Lehmann’s  The  Whispering  Gallery, 
Evil  Was  Abroad,  and  Down  River. 
Jarka  also  refers  to  the  work  of 
George  Barker  and  Alun  Lewis,  in 
this  essay  which  is  informative  and 
shrewd.  [J.R.] 

Maurice  Harmon’s  ‘reader’s  guide’ 
to  modern  Irish  literature130  covers  all 
genres — fiction,  drama,  poetry, 
essays,  biography,  translations,  an¬ 
thologies,  and  criticism.  It  is  divided 
into  four  sections:  the  first  dealing 
with  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
second  spanning  the  period  of  the 
Literary  Revival  between  1890  and 
1920,  and  the  third  post-revolutionary 
writing.  The  final  section  contains  a 
selected  bibliography  of  Irish  history 
and  culture  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present  day. 

Stanley  and  Rodelle  Weintraub 
have  edited  the  early  post-war  writ¬ 
ings  of  T.  E.  Lawrence,131  written 
between  1918  and  1921  and  published 
— half  of  them  anonymously — in 
newspapers  and  journals.  The  editors 
believe  that  these  form  ‘the  first 
published  version’  of  Seven  Pillars 
of  Wisdom,  and  make  a  number  of 
interesting  comparisons  between  the 
style  and  presentation  of  facts  in  this 
material  and  Lawrence’s  treatment  of 
the  same  episodes  in  his  completed 
book,  in  which  he  heightened  the 
literary  and  dramatic  effects  and  his 
own  part  in  the  events  which  was 
deliberately  under-stated  in  the 
journalism.  The  pieces  range  from 
coolly  dispassionate  newspaper 
accounts,  through  ‘ringing  public 
letters’  to  the  editor  of  The  Times  pas¬ 
sionate  in  their  political  involvement, 
to  frank  literary  experimentation 

130  Modern  Irish  Literature,  1800-1967 ,  ed. 
by  Maurice  Harmon.  O.U.P.  and  Dolmen 
Press,  pp.  71.  21s. 

131  Evolution  of  a  Revolt,  ed.  by  Stanley 
and  Rodelle  Weintraub.  Pennsylvania  State 
U.P.  pp.  175.  56s.  6d. 
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with  the  style  which  the  author  was 
evolving  for  the  finished  version  of 
Seven  Pillars. 

Basil  Willey’s  recollections  of  four 
decades132  continue  the  story  of  the 
author’s  life  begun  in  Spots  of  Time. 
These  adult  memories  constitute  ‘an 
Excursion  rather  than  a  Prelude ’ ;  and 
the  author  aims  at  imaginative 
aliveness  as  well  as  factual  truth  by 
‘trying  to  convey  the  feel  of  events  and 
ideas  rather  than  to  formulate  them 
or  to  affirm  convictions.’  He  traces  the 
development  of  his  personality  and 
philosophy  over  the  years,  gives 
glimpses  of  encounters  with  Hardy’s 
widow,  Bertrand  Russell,  J.  M. 
Keynes  and  T.  S.  Eliot  and  of  his 

132  Cambridge  and  Other  Memories,  by 
Basil  Willey.  Chatto.  pp.  179.  25s. 


friendship  with  G.  M.  Trevelyan, 
records  his  reactions  to  the  political 
events  of  the  ’thirties,  and  details  of 
his  life  at  Cambridge  after  receiving 
his  Fellowship  at  Pembroke  (which 
he  regards  as  a  turning-point  in  his 
life)  and  his  election  as  ‘Q’s’  successor 
to  the  King  Edward  VII  Chair  of 
English,  and  of  the  novelties  of  living 
and  lecturing  in  America.  But  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  is  his  opening  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  Cambridge  English 
School  and  his  association  with  it 
between  1919  and  1964,  and  his 
assessment  of  ihe  present  hazards 
besetting  English  as  an  academic 
discipline.  This  has  particular  value 
from  one  who  has  spent  a  lifetime 
teaching  the  subject. 
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Bibliographies 

Bibliographies  of  current  articles  are 
published  quarterly  in  AL  and  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  summer  supplement  of  A  Q . 

1.  GENERAL 

As  the  study  of  American  literature 
extends  so  does  the  demand  for  texts 
long  out  of  print.  Modem  techniques 
of  reproduction  are  enabling  this 
demand  to  be  met  on  a  scale  that 
cannot  be  fully  covered  in  a  survey  of 
this  nature.  Many  publishing  houses 
are  featuring  reprint  series  either  of 
facsimiles  or  of  reissues  with  critical 
introductions  and  notes,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  volumes  of  this  kind  will  be 
noticed  at  appropriate  points  in  this 
chapter.  Three  works,  however,  re¬ 
printed  during  this  year,  help  to  put 
into  perspective  the  history  of  the 
criticism  of  American  literature  at  a 
period  when  that  literature  was  much 
less  accepted  than  it  now  is.  George 
William  Curtis  (1824-92),  magazine 
writer,  social  reformer,  lyceum  lec¬ 
turer  and  editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly, 
is  remembered  less  than  some  of  his 
more  distinguished  contemporaries; 
his  Literary  and  Social  Essays,1 
written  between  1853  and  1891,  deal 
with  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Irving, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  others. 
Belles  lettres  rather  than  essays  in 
criticism,  they  have  the  faded  grace  of 
nineteenth-century  literary  anecdotal 
chat  and  reminiscence  without  the 

1  Literary  and  Social  Essays,  by  George 
William  Curtis  (1894).  Port  Washington, 
N.Y. :  Kennikat  Press,  pp.  293.  $8.00. 


first-hand  knowledge  of,  for  example, 
Howells’s  Literary  Friends  and  Ac¬ 
quaintance  (noticed  below).  Horace 
Spencer  Fiske’s  Provincial  Types  in 
American  Fiction 2  (1903)  aimed  at 
stimulating  ‘a  genuine  appreciation  of 
what  is  best  in  American  fiction’  by 
concentrating  on  ‘what  is  rather 
indefinitely  called  “realistic”  litera¬ 
ture’.  The  essays  are  grouped  region¬ 
ally  (New  England,  the  South,  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Far  West), 
they  rely  on  liberal  quotations  and 
plot  summaries,  and  follow  fairly 
predictable  lines;  they  even  begin  by 
regretting  that  ‘there  has  not  yet 
appeared  the  long-looked-for  great 
“American”  novel’.  In  the  ‘Essay 
Index  Reprint  Series’  the  Books  for 
Libraries  Press  has  reissued  Ameri¬ 
can  Poets  and  their  Theology 3  by 
Augustus  Hopkins  Strong  (1916). 
This  deals  with  Bryant,  Emerson, 
Whittier,  Poe,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Lanier,  and  Whitman:  its 
general  preoccupations  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  its  dismissal  of  Whitman 
as  ‘a  poet  in  the  lower  realms  of 
poetry’  who  ‘sought  liberty  without 
law;  but,  because  he  ignored  Christ, 
he  lost  both  law  and  liberty’. 

Strong  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  essays  of  George 

2  Provincial  Types  in  American  Fiction, 
by  Horace  Spencer  Fiske  (1903).  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.Y. :  Kennikat  Press,  pp.  vi+264. 
$7. 

3  American  Poets  and  their  Theology,  by 
Augustus  Hopkins  Strong  (1916).  Freeport, 
N.Y. :  Books  for  Libraries  Press,  pp.  xxiii  + 
485.  $12.50. 
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Santayana  which,  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  had  been  concerned  with 
similar  topics  (among  others):  a 
comparison  with  ‘The  Genteel  Tradi¬ 
tion  in  American  Philosophy’  would 
hardly  operate  to  Strong’s  advantage. 
Conveniently,  C.U.P.  has  brought 
out  an  excellent  two-volume  selection 
of  Santayana’s  critical  writings,4 
edited  with  an  introduction  by  Nor¬ 
man  Elenfrey,  who  praises  Santayana 
for  working  ‘with  such  intelligence 
and  style’  to  vindicate  an  ideal  of 
‘perfection  of  form’  and  ‘harmony  in 
strength’  ...  ‘he  studies  meaning  to 
establish  value’;  unlike  lesser  critics 
Santayana  succeeded  in  establishing 
it.  The  first  volume  collects  essays  on 
literature  and  on  the  theory  of  art, 
together  with  nine  ‘portraits’  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
William  James,  and  Howard  Sturgis. 
The  topics  of  the  second  volume  are 
‘Liberty  and  Society’,  ‘Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy’,  and  ‘The  Life  of  Reason’. 

The  relationship  between  creative 
writing  and  religious  belief  in  its 
wide  sense  is  a  topic  particularly 
central  to  American  literature,  and  a 
fresh  investigation  of  it  is  attempted 
by  Howard  Mumford  Jones.  Belief 
and  Disbelief  in  American  Literature 5 
is  a  stimulating  book  which  could 
usefully  have  been  longer.  The  six 
chapters  range  from  ‘Thomas  Paine 
and  Republican  Religion’  to  ‘The 
Cosmic  Loneliness  of  Robert  Frost’, 
and  include  essays  on  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  group,  Emerson,  Whitman 
and  Mark  Twain.  The  most  original 
is  ‘Landscape  as  Religion’  which  con¬ 
tains  a  sensitive  appreciation  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant;  Jones  sees 

4  Selected  Critical  Writings  of  George 
Santayana,  ed.  by  Norman  Henfrey.  C.U.P. 
2  vols.  pp.  xii+336;  xii+243.  Each  vol. 
$9.50.  55 s.  Paperback  $2.45.  15.y. 

5  Belief  and  Disbelief  in  American  Litera¬ 
ture,  by  Howard  Mumford  Jones.  Chicago 
and  London:  Chicago  U.P.  1967.  pp.  x+ 153. 
$5.  45j. 


him  not  as  a  simple  nature  poet  but 
as  a  ‘premature  existentialist’.  The 
omission  of  Poe,  Hawthorne  and 
Melville  suggests  a  somewhat  arbi¬ 
trary  choice  of  subjects,  but  those 
chosen  are  treated  with  lucidity  and 
insight.  Mark  Twain’s  pessimism  as 
‘representative  of  a  whole  tendency  in 
religion  and  philosophy’  is  a  subject 
for  a  book  in  itself. 

The  connexion  between  poetry  and 
belief  is  also  explored  in  The  Prophe¬ 
tic  Tradition  in  American  Poetry, 
1835-1900 f  Here  Aaron  Kramer 
examines  five  quite  specific  challenges 
to  the  conscience  of  nineteenth- 
century  America:  War  with  Mexico, 
The  Return  of  Fugitive  Slaves  to 
their  Masters,  Mobbism  Rampant, 
Mistreatment  of  the  Indian,  and  War 
with  Spain.  In  chapters  with  those 
titles  he  investigates  the  response  of 
poets  to  these  issues,  ‘offering  in  each 
instance  as  thorough  an  historical 
background  as  seems  necessary’, 
treating  minor  poets  as  well  as  major, 
making  ‘extensive  use  of  prose  and 
biographical  data’,  and  exploring  ‘the 
interplay  between  their  artistic  and 
prophetic  impulses’.  His  conclusions 
are  not  unexpected:  inconsistency  of 
attitude,  failure  of  nerve,  and  reluc¬ 
tance  to  appear  un-American  may 
manifest  themselves  in  poets  or  in 
poetasters,  and  private  worries  may 
eclipse  public  wrongs.  None  the  less, 
the  prophetic  role  claimed  by  so 
many  major  poets  of  the  period  is 
shown  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  them, 
and  the  demonstration  of  this  is  an 
interesting  exercise  in  American  Stud¬ 
ies  as  an  inter-disciplinary  activity. 

A  similar  exercise  is  carried  out  on 
rather  more  familiar  ground  by  David 
W.  Noble  in  The  Eternal  Adam  and 
the  New  World  Garden:  the  Central 

6  The  Prophetic  Tradition  in  American 
Poetry,  1835-1900,  by  Aaron  Kramer. 
Rutherford,  N.J. :  Fairleigh  Dickinson  U.P. 
pp.  416.  $10. 
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Myth  in  the  American  Novel  since 
1830.1  The  title  implies  an  indebtedness 
to  Henry  Nash  Smith  and  R.  W.  B. 
Lewis,  but  the  thesis  is  developed 
more  elementarily  than  are  theirs.  A 
professional  historian,  the  author 
writes  of  novels  from  Cooper  to 
Bellow  and  Mailer  with  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  is  too  ready  to  impose  a 
schematic  pattern  on  the  history  of 
fiction,  too  reliant  on  the  summariz¬ 
ing  of  plots,  and  not  careful  enough  of 
details.  Nor,  unfortunately,  are  these 
shortcomings  offset  by  any  sustained 
insights  into  the  relation  between 
history  and  literature  beyond  a  few 
well-intentioned  generalizations 
about  Jacksonian  democracy,  seen 
through  Bancroft’s  eyes  as  the  spirit 
of  the  West. 

The  limitations  of  the  West  as 
cultural  inspiration  are  revealed  in 
Selections  from  the  Poetical  Literature 
of  the  West,7 8  originally  published  in 
1841  and  now  reprinted.  The  editor, 
William  Gallagher,  a  Cincinatti  jour¬ 
nalist,  allowed  his  own  poems  more 
space  than  any  of  the  other  thirty- 
seven  poets  represented,  and  claimed 
that  the  collection  offered  ‘outgush- 
ings  of  irrepressible  feeling’.  Of  this 
quality  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
conventional,  pious,  and  predictable 
versifying,  and  John  Flanagan  cor¬ 
rectly  suggests  that  the  importance  of 
the  anthology  is  historical  in  revealing 
the  state  of  poetry  in  the  West  before 
the  Civil  War.  None  of  the  writers 
are  now  remembered  as  poets,  though 
one,  James  Hall,  became  famous  as  an 
economic  historian  and  another, 

7  The  Eternal  Adam  and  the  New  World 
Garden:  the  Central  Myth  in  the  American 
Novel  since  1830,  by  David  W.  Noble.  New 
York:  George  Braziller.  pp.  xiii  +  226. 
$5.95. 

8  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Literature  of 

the  West,  ed.  by  William  D.  Gallagher 

(1841),  with  an  Introduction  by  John  T. 
Flanagan.  Gainesville,  Fla.:  S.F.&R.  pp. 
xx+264.  $10. 
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Caroline  Lee  Henz,  as  a  popular 
novelist. 

Of  greater  historical  and  general 
interest  is  the  fascinating  and  well- 
documented  anthology  edited  by 
Bruce  Jackson  which  deals  with 
various  aspects  of  Negro  folklore  as 
they  were  recorded  in  nineteenth- 
century  periodicals  from  1838  on¬ 
wards.9  The  authors  range  from 
apologists  for  slavery  to  abolitionists. 
Some  are  well  known  (Joel  Chandler 
Harris  on  ‘Plantation  Music’  and 
George  Washington  Cable  on  ‘Creole 
Slave  Songs’),  but  there  is  much  that 
is  rare  and  unusual:  ‘The  Persimmon 
Tree  and  the  Beer  Dance’  by  William 
B.  Smith  from  the  Farmer’s  Register 
(1838)  and  the  essays  on  ‘Folk-lore 
and  Ethnology’  from  Southern  Work¬ 
man  (1895).  The  focus  is  primarily  on 
music,  but  magic,  superstitions,  and 
linguistics  are  also  considered.  The 
commentaries  on  the  selections  are 
excellent,  and  a  useful  supplementary 
bibliography  on  Negro  folklore  is 
included. 

William  Charvat’s  plan  to  write  a 
history  of  literary  publishing  in 
America,  which  would  take  into 
account  the  author-publisher-reader 
relationships,  was  uncompleted  at  his 
death  in  1966.  He  had,  however, 
already  published  some  of  this  work 
in  scholarly  journals  from  1937 
onwards,  and  M.  J.  Bruccoli  has  now 
collected  these  pieces,  together  with 
unpublished  work  in  progress.10  Some 
are  well  known  to  scholars  of  the 
period:  ‘Cooper  as  a  Professional 
Author’,  ‘Poe:  Journalism  and  the 
Theory  of  Poetry’,  ‘James  T.  Fields 

9  The  Negro  and  his  Folklore  in  Nineteenth- 
Century  Periodicals,  ed.  with  an  Introduction 
by  Bruce  Jackson.  Austin  and  London: 
Texas  U.P.  1967.  pp.  xxiii  +  374.  $8.50.  8E. 

10  The  Profession  of  Authorship  in  America 
1800-1870 ;  the  Papers  of  William  Charvat, 
ed.  by  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli;  foreword  by 
Howard  Mumford  Jones.  Columbus,  Ohio: 
Ohio  State  U.P.  pp.  xviii -F  327.  $7. 
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and  the  Beginnings  of  Book  Pro¬ 
motion’,  ‘The  People’s  Patronage’, 
and  the  essays  on  the  literary  incomes 
of  Longfellow  and  Melville;  it  is  good 
to  have  them  collected  in  one  volume. 
Longfellow  and  Melville  are  also  the 
subjects  of  two  of  the  new  pieces. 
The  first  offers  an  important  revalua¬ 
tion  of  a  neglected  poet:  Longfellow 
was  a  successful  ‘public’  poet,  but  he 
was  never  happy  to  be  stereotyped  in 
this  way,  and  the  themes  of  longing  and 
regret,  and  the  statements  about 
labour,  are  not  merely  conventional 
posturing  but  derive  from  personal 
experience;  they  record  Longfellow’s 
attempts  to  recover  his  artistic  integ¬ 
rity.  The  other  essay  is  an  intelligent 
study  of  Melville’s  troubled  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  reading  public  after  the 
publication  of  Mardi  which  Charvat 
sees  as  Melville’s  attempt  to  explore 
his  own  mind.  The  other  hitherto- 
unpublished  essays  (all  edited  by 
Bruccoli  unobtrusively)  are  incom¬ 
plete:  ‘The  Beginnings  of  Profession¬ 
alism'  and  ‘The  Conditions  of  Auth¬ 
orship  in  1820’  are  outlines,  ‘The 
Popularization  of  Poetry’  only  a 
fragment. 

2.  THE  EARLY  PERIOD 

Harrison  T.  Meserole  has  edited 
for  the  ‘Stuart  Editions’  what  is 
claimed  as  the  first  full-length  edition 
devoted  entirely  to  poetry  written  in 
America  before  1725  ;u  it  includes 
250  poems,  of  which  fifty-seven  have 
never  been  published  before  and  fifty 
have  not  been  reprinted  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  introduction,  an  introduction  to 
each  individual  poet  (more  than  fifty 
are  represented),  and  explanatory 
footnotes  glossing  particular  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  scope  and  range  of  the 

11  Seventeenth-Century  American  Poetry, 
ed.  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Com¬ 
ments  by  Harrison  T.  Meserole.  New  York: 
New  York  U.P.  pp.  xxxvi+541.  $8. 


anthology  extends  usefully  one’s 
notions  of  the  place  of  poetry  in 
Puritan  New  England:  it  should 
certainly,  as  the  editor  hopes,  ‘open 
the  way  for  further  study’,  but  neither 
the  contents  nor  the  informed  and 
responsible  commentary  is  likely  to 
lead  to  any  dramatic  revaluation  of 
the  poetic  merit  of  this  substantial 
body  of  verse.  It  might  be  described 
in  Cotton  Mather’s  terms  as  ‘a  valu¬ 
able  Collection  of  many  Curosities, 
which  this  Countrey  has  afforded’. 

Mather’s  interest  in  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  led  him  to  the  publication  in 
1721  of  The  Christian  Philosopher,  a 
facsimile  of  which  has  now  been  made 
available.12  The  introduction  by  Jose¬ 
phine  K.  Piercy  relates  Mather’s 
thinking  to  the  scientific  theories  of 
his  day  and  suggests  connexions  with 
eighteenth-century  Deism.  The  text  is 
particularly  interesting  for  the  ease 
with  which  physiology  and  anatomy 
lead  to  the  glorification  of  God  in  a 
marriage  of  piety  and  science. 

A  parallel  connexion  between  the¬ 
ology  and  aesthetics  is  traced  in  the 
work  of  Jonathan  Edwards  by  Roland 
Andre  Delattre,  who  ‘attempts  to 
clarify  Edwards’  conceptions  of 
beauty  and  sensibility’.13  He  is  writ¬ 
ing  primarily  for  those  with  an 
interest  in  theological  ethics  and 
moral  philosophy,  but  to  the  extent 
that  his  work  is  related  to  Perry 
Miller’s  and  Alan  Heimert’s  studies 
in  cultural  history,  as  well  as  to 
eighteenth-century  theories  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime,  it  is  also  of 
value  to  the  literary  scholar. 

12  The  Christian  Philosopher :  A  Collection 
of  the  Best  Discoveries  in  Nature,  with 
Religious  Improvements,  by  Cotton  Mather 
(1721),  with  an  Introduction  by  Josephine  K.. 
Piercy.  Gainesville,  Fla.:  S.F.&R.  pp.  xiii-f- 
304.  $12.50. 

13  Beauty  and  Sensibility  in  the  Thought  o 
Jonathan  Edwards,  by  Roland  Andre  De¬ 
lattre.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P. 
pp.  xvi  +  238.  $8. 12s. 
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In  ‘The  Puritan  Structure  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Taylor’s  Poetry’  ( AQ )  E.  F. 
Carlisle  identifies  structural  patterns 
in  Taylor’s  poetry  to  show  that 
‘Taylor  succeeds  in  merging  a  mind 
formed  by  a  particular  world  view,  at 
both  the  conscious  and  pre-conscious 
levels,  with  the  poet’s  attempt  to 
shape  human  experience  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  medium’.  Largely  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  development  of  the  work  of 
other  critics,  the  article  insists  use¬ 
fully  on  Taylor  as  a  poet  rather  than 
as  a  versifying  minister. 

In  general  the  appeal  of  this  period 
has  always  been  stronger  for  the 
literary  historian  than  for  the  critic,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  reissuing  of  two 
earlier  works.  One,  in  the  ‘Classic 
American  Historians’  series,  is  an 
abridgement  of  Moses  Coit  Tyler’s 
history  of  American  literature  from 
1607  to  1783,  originally  a  four- 
volume  work.  A  History  of  American 
Literature  during  the  Colonial  Time 
appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1878  and 
The  Literary  History  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  two  further  volumes  in 
1897.  Archie  H.  Jones,  in  introducing 
his  abridgement  of  these  works,14 
emphasizes  Tyler’s  energy  and  his 
profound  emotional  commitment  to 
the  ‘Fourth-of-July’  concept  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history  which  he  found  exempli¬ 
fied  in  American  literature.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  limitations  and  dangers  of  this 
sort  of  historiography,  Jones  never¬ 
theless  insists  that  Tyler’s  catholicity 
of  taste  and  his  literary  style  ensure 
that  the  past  he  offers  us  is  still  a 
usable  one. 

Annie  Russell  Marble’s  Heralds  of 
American  Literature 15  was  conceived 

14  A  History  of  American  Literature  1607- 
1783,  by  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  Abridged  and 
ed.  by  Archie  H.  Jones.  Chicago  and  Lon¬ 
don:  Chicago  U.P.  1967.  pp.  xxii  +  357. 
$8.50.  63s.  Paperback  $3.45.  26s. 

15  Heralds  of  American  Literature:  A  Group 
of  Patriot  Writers  of  the  Revolutionary  and 
National  Periods,  by  Annie  Russell  Marble 


as  an  extension  of  Tyler’s  work  into 
the  revolutionary  and  national  peri¬ 
ods  of  American  history  with  which 
he  had  not  had  time  to  deal ;  it  too  has 
now  been  reprinted.  Freneau,  Trum¬ 
bull,  Dennie,  Dunlap,  Brockden 
Brown,  and  the  Hartford  Wits  are 
her  main  concern.  Like  Tyler’s,  her 
approach  is  biographical  and  de¬ 
scriptive  rather  than  critical,  but  the 
text  and  the  bibliography  she  pro¬ 
vides  give  the  book,  like  others  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  some  value  as  a 
document  in  the  history  of  American 
criticism  and  literary  taste. 

Had  the  patriotic  fervour  which  the 
Revolution  inspired  in  American 
writers  been  equalled  by  literary  merit 
the  literature  which  Annie  Marble 
sees  them  as  heralding  might  have 
developed  very  differently:  as  it  is, 
honesty  compels  even  her  to  admit 
their  mediocrity,  and  re-publication 
of  their  work  is  unlikely  to  alter  this 
verdict  very  much.  Introducing  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  The  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Works  of  David  Humphreys 
(1804)16  William  K.  Bottorff  cites  a 
contemporary  of  this  Connecticut 
wit  recognizing  that  he  is  not  ‘in  the 
foremost  rank’  and  assigning  him  ‘a 
respectable  place  among  the  poets  of 
the  present  day’  only  because  of  ‘the 
difficulties  with  which  American 
genius  .  .  .  still  has  to  struggle’. 
Bottorff ’s  own  praise  for  Humphreys’s 
prose  as  a  foreshadowing  of  Brock¬ 
den  Brown  and  Fenimore  Cooper  is 
almost  as  cautious. 

Royall  Tyler  is  commemorated  in 
literary  histories  as  the  author  of  the 
first  comedy  by  an  American  to  be 
professionally  staged  in  America. 
His  verse  has  been  collected  and 

16  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  David 
Humphreys  (1804),  with  an  introduction  by 
William  K.  Bottorff.  Gainesville,  Fla.: 
S.F.&R.  pp.  xv +408.  $12.50. 


0907).  Freeport,  N.Y. :  Books  for  Libraries 
Pr.  1967.  pp.  ix+383.  $11.50. 
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edited  by  Marius  B.  Peladeau;  first 
issued  as  volume  44  of  Publications  of 
the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts 
Transactions,  it  is  now  published  in 
attractive  book  form  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  of  Virginia.17  It  is  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  and  uneven  body  of 
work,  aggressively  patriotic  in  senti¬ 
ment  but  in  style,  like  his  comedy,  a 
reflexion  of  eighteenth-century  Eng¬ 
lish  taste.  Much  of  it  is  occasional, 
some  of  it  satiric,  and  most  of  it  more 
notable  for  vigour  than  for  accom¬ 
plishment.  Peladeau’s  introduction 
and  annotations  are  scholarly,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  helpful;  they  enhance 
its  readability  while  at  the  same  time 
making  it  definitive. 

Tyler’s  comedy.  The  Contrast,  was 
first  staged  in  1787;  when  it  was  put 
on  in  Boston  five  years  later  it  was 
advertised  as  ‘A  Moral  Lecture  in  five 
parts’.  Small  wonder  that  in  1788  the 
American  Magazine  had  described 
contemporary  American  plays  as  ‘ser¬ 
mons  in  dialogue  ...  if  they  are  not  a 
true  picture  of  life,  they  show,  at 
least,  what  life  itself  ought  to  be’. 
In  his  scholarly  and  entertaining 
Melodrama  Unveiled 18  David  Grim- 
sted  shows  how  this  description  fitted 
the  melodramatic  tradition  that  domi¬ 
nated  the  nineteenth-century  Ameri¬ 
can  theatre.  These  plays  were  sim¬ 
plistic,  utopian  creations,  where  good 
and  bad  were  clearly  differentiated, 
providence  and  morality  were  self- 
evidently  just,  women  and  home-life 
were  pure.  He  discusses  the  audi¬ 
ences,  the  critics,  the  players,  the 
staging,  and  the  variety  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  from  farce  to  Shakespeare, 
which  the  theatre  offered.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  desire  of  such  dramatists  as 

17  The  Verse  of  Royall  Tyler,  collected  and 
ed.  by  Marius  B.  Peladeau.  Charlottesville, 
Va. :  Virginia  U.P.  pp.  xlv+269.  $8.50. 

18  Melodrama  Unveiled:  American  Theater 
and  Culture  1800-1850,  by  David  Grimsted. 
Chicago  and  London:  Chicago  U.P.  pp. 
xii  +  285.  $8.95. 


John  Howard  Payne,  R.  M.  Bird,  and 
John  Minshull  to  create  a  national 
drama,  he  nevertheless  concludes  that 
‘American  plays  were  hardly  different 
from  the  generality  of  European  ones 
except  for  a  few  character  types  and 
bits  of  patriotic  or  democratic  special 
pleading’.  His  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  and  techniques  of  melo¬ 
drama  stresses  its  didacticism:  ‘Be¬ 
hind  its  many  changes  of  costume,  its 
facade  of  variety,  lay  a  heart,  like 
that  of  its  heroines,  of  undeviating 
character,  purpose,  and  purity.’  That 
these  heroines  have  much  in  common 
with  Hawthorne’s,  and  that  many  of 
Poe’s  decors  have  a  theatrical  air, 
suggests  that  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  stage  melodrama  and  fiction 
might  repay  fuller  investigation  than 
Grimsted  gives  it,  but  his  work  adds 
valuably  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
popular  culture  of  the  period. 

His  opening  chapter  concentrates 
on  the  ambitions  and  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  the  theatre  of  William 
Dunlap,  a  dramatist  who,  in  1834, 
published  a  two-volume  History  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of 
Design  in  the  United  States.  Harold 
Dickson’s  Arts  of  the  Young  Repub¬ 
lic 19  seeks  to  ‘sample  and  interpret  the 
arts  of  Dunlap’s  world,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  its  major  (and  some  minor) 
artistic  personalities’.  The  emphasis  of 
the  text  and  the  illustrations  is  mainly 
on  pictorial  art,  though  sculpture  and 
architecture  receive  some  attention. 
The  illustrations  are  an  interesting 
mixture  of  the  inevitably  familiar  and 
the  lesser-known,  but  the  surprising 
omission  of  Asher  Durand’s  ‘Kindred 
Spirits’  is  an  indication  that  Dickson’s 
interest  is  not  primarily  with  the 
relation  between  art  and  literature 
that  was  so  fruitful  at  that  period. 

19  Arts  of  the  Young  Republic:  the  Age  of 
William  Dunlap,  by  Harold  E.  Dickson. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. :  North  Carolina  U.P.  pp. 
vi+234.  194  illustrations.  $10. 
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A  footnote  does,  however,  remind  the 
reader  that  this  subject  has  been  dealt 
with  in  James  T.  Callow’s  Kindred 
Spirits  from  the  same  publisher  in 
1967. 

3.  THE  AMERICAN  RENAISSANCE 

The  journal  kept  by  Washington 
Irving  during  his  stay  in  Europe 
1823-4,  edited  by  Stanley  Williams 
in  1931,  has  now  been  reprinted.20 
Irving  was  an  enthusiastic  traveller  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
took  a  keen,  witty  interest  in  manners 
and  society.  He  tells  us  of  his  reading 
habits  and  interest  in  the  theatre,  but 
most  of  his  journal  is  devoted  to  notes 
on  places  visited,  food,  dress,  and 
trivial  literary  tittle-tattle,  such  as 
Samuel  Rogers’s  account  of  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb’s  farcical  quarrel 
with  Byron.  Irving  appears  here  as  a 
genial  observer  of  a  privileged  society 
in  which  he  feels  perfectly  at  ease. 

This  image  of  Irving  as  a  genteel 
man  of  letters  is  not  supported  by 
Martin  Roth’s  edition  of  Washington 
Irving’s  Contributions  to  The  Correc¬ 
tor.21  These  sketches  were  contri¬ 
buted  anonymously  to  The  Corrector, 
a  short-lived  political  newspaper 
published  in  New  York  by  Peter 
Irving.  They  have  previously  been 
neglected  partly  because  of  difficulties 
in  attribution,  but  also,  Roth  claims, 
because  they  are  ‘filled  with  persis¬ 
tently  low  and  indecent  abuse’.  They 
were  casually  written  as  campaign 
propaganda  supporting  Aaron  Burr 
in  the  New  York  gubernatorial  elec¬ 
tion  of  1804,  and  reveal  an  unex¬ 
pected  side  to  the  youthful  Irving — 
his  opportunism  and  gift  for  invec¬ 
tive.  The  forty-five  sketches  reprinted 

20  The  Journal  of  Washington  Irving  ( 1823- 
24),  ed.  by  Stanley  T.  Williams.  Hamden, 
Ct.:  Archon  Books,  pp.  xvii  +  278.  $7.50. 

21  Washington  Irving’s  Contributions  to 
The  Corrector,  Introduction  and  attribution 
by  Martin  Roth.  Minneapolis:  Minnesota 
U.P.  pp.  130.  $4.50. 


here  add  nothing  to  Irving’s  literary 
reputation,  and  anyone  reading  them 
without  the  aid  of  Roth’s  scholarly 
annotations  would  learn  little  about 
the  issues  of  the  election,  since  Irving 
is  more  interested  in  lampooning  the 
‘personalities’  than  in  setting  forth  a 
political  manifesto.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion  Roth  places  the  sketches  in  their 
historical  perspective,  and  traces  their 
relationship  to  eighteenth-century 
comic  and  satiric  conventions. 

The  publication  of  volumes  five 
and  six  of  James  Franklin  Beard’s 
edition  of  The  Letters  and  Journals  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  marks  the 
completion  of  an  important  literary 
undertaking.22  These  letters  were 
written  during  the  last  six  years  of 
Cooper’s  life  and  are  concerned  with 
matters  as  diverse  as  Anti-Rent 
agitation,  local  church  disputes,  the 
Mexican  War,  and  relations  with  his 
publishers.  Many  letters  are  addressed 
to  his  wife,  family,  and  old  friends  like 
Commodore  Shubrick.  They  are  the 
letters  of  a  conservative,  affectionate, 
rather  testy  country  squire,  who  clings 
to  old  ways  and  values,  and  who  feels 
that  his  beloved  country  is  going  to 
pieces  about  him.  The  letters  also 
chart  Cooper’s  decline  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  writer;  sales  of  his  novels  were 
falling  and  Bentley,  his  English  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  reluctant  to  continue 
investing  in  his  work.  Both  volumes, 
like  the  others  in  this  fine  edition, 
have  been  carefully  edited  and  fully 
annotated  by  J.  F.  Beard,  and  they 
will  provide  much  information  for 
the  social  historian  as  well  as  the 
literary  scholar.  Volume  six  contains 
a  catalogue  of  manuscript  sources,  a 
list  of  supplementary  letters  (1824-44) 
and  an  index  to  the  entire  edition. 

22  The  Letters  and  Journals  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  ed.  by  James  Franklin 
Beard.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  The  Belknap 
Press  of  Harvard  U.P.  Vol.  V.  pp.  xi  +  418. 
Vol.  VI.  pp.  ix  +  460.  26U.  6 d. 
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The  break  between  Cooper  and  his 
English  publisher  occurred  when 
Bentley  stalled  over  the  publication 
of  Cooper’s  last  novel,  The  Ways  of 
the  Hour  (1850).  Bentley  estimated 
that  this  dull  and  pessimistic  study  of 
the  errors  and  corruptions  to  which  a 
democratic  state  is  liable  would  have 
poor  sales,  but  now  it  has  been  expen¬ 
sively  re-issued  as  part  of  the  ‘Ameri¬ 
can  Novels  of  Muckraking  Propa¬ 
ganda  and  Social  Protest’  series.23 

Cooper’s  second  novel,  The  Spy, 
has  also  been  reprinted  with  an 
introduction  by  J.  E.  Morpurgo.24 
Morpurgo  argues  that  Americans 
have  never  lost  their  dislike  of 
Cooper’s  elitist  sympathies,  and  sees 
in  The  Spy  themes  of  unrewarded 
patriotism  and  divided  loyalties  that 
look  forward  to  Cooper’s  later  disen¬ 
chantment  with  American  democracy. 
This  edition  follows  the  London 
printing  of  1831  which  Cooper  revised 
perfunctorily,  but  it  also  includes  the 
preface  from  the  original  American 
edition  of  1821.  Morpurgo  claims 
The  Spy  as  a  serious  historical  novel 
despite  its  wooden  characters  and 
contrived  plot;  he  terms  it  the 
‘spiritual  autobiography  of  an  area’. 
James  H.  Pickering  in  ‘New  York  in 
the  Revolution:  Cooper’s  Wyandotte ’ 
( NYH )  also  examines  Cooper’s  his¬ 
torical  method  and  concludes  that 
Cooper’s  picture  of  Otsego  revolu¬ 
tionary  violence  in  Wyandotte  (1843) 
is  true  to  the  spirit,  if  not  always  to 
the  facts,  of  history. 

Dorothy  Waples’s  The  Whig  Myth 
of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  made  an 
important  contribution  to  Cooper 
scholarship  when  it  appeared  in  1938. 
This  pioneer  study  of  Cooper  as  a 

23  The  Ways  of  the  Hour,  by  James  Feni¬ 
more  Cooper.  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.J. :  The 
Gregg  Pr.  pp.  vii+512.  $19. 

24  The  Spy,  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 
Ed.  by  J.  E.  Morpurgo.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Pr.  ‘Classic  American  Texts  Series.’  pp. 
xxiii  +  392.  30s.  Paperback. 


controversial  political  novelist  and 
polemicist  has  been  usefully  reissued 
at  a  reasonable  price.25 

Emerson,  in  1848,  recorded  in  his 
journal  that  ‘the  most  real  benefit’  he 
had  received  from  his  English  visit 
had  been  his  meeting  with  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough:  ‘I  have  a  new  friend 
and  the  world  has  a  new  poet.’ 
Thirty-three  letters  passing  between 
the  two  men,  together  with  four  writ¬ 
ten  by  Emerson  after  Clough’s  death, 
form  a  slender  but  not  uninteresting 
memorial  of  their  friendship  and  of 
Anglo-American  literary  taste  of  the 
period.26  Edited  with  an  introduction 
by  H.  F.  Lowry  and  R.  L.  Ruskin  1934, 
the  volume  has  now  been  reprinted  by 
Archon  Books. 

Lawrence  I.  Buell’s  essay  ‘Uni¬ 
tarian  Aesthetics  and  Emerson’s 
Poet-priest’  ( AQ )  develops  the  thesis 
that  ‘religion  and  art  became  an 
important  theme  in  Unitarian  thought 
during  the  two  decades  before  Emer¬ 
son’s  emergence  as  a  writer  and  finally 
reached  a  culmination  in  his  idea  of 
the  poet-priest’.  Buell  points  out  the 
influence  of  men  like  William  Ellery 
Channing  and  journals  like  The 
Christian  Disciple  and  The  Christian 
Examiner  in  bringing  about  the 
reconciliation  of  art  and  religion  that 
led  to  Emerson’s  view  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  as  an  instrument  for  the  further¬ 
ing  of  religion  and  morality.  Sheldon 
W.  Liebman  also  considers  Emerson’s 
Unitarian  experience  in  ‘Emerson’s 
Transformation  in  the  1820’s’  (AL), 
and  concludes  that  Emerson’s  resig¬ 
nation  from  the  Unitarian  church  was 
the  result  of  a  gradual  recognition  that 
Unitarian  beliefs  were  irreconcilable 
with  his  temperament. 

Carl  F.  Strauch’s  ‘Hatred’s  Swift 

25  The  Whig  Myth  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  by  Dorothy  Waples.  Etamden,  Ct.: 
Archon  Books,  pp.  viii+318.  $9. 

26  Emerson-Clough  Letters,  ed.  by  Howard 
F.  Lowry  and  Ralph  Leslie  Rusk.  Hamden, 
Ct.;  Archon  Books,  pp.  ix  +  65.  $3.50. 
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Repulsions:  Emerson,  Margaret  Ful¬ 
ler,  and  Others’  (SIR)  discusses 
Emerson’s  correspondence  with  Mar¬ 
garet  Fuller  and  her  circle:  ‘the  cen¬ 
tral  topic  was  friendship,  the  desire  of 
sensitive  persons  to  seek  their  sym¬ 
pathetic  counterparts’.  The  results 
of  this  idealistic  correspondence  are 
to  be  found  in  Emerson’s  ‘love’ 
poems — ‘Ode  to  Beauty’,  ‘To  Rhea’, 
and  ‘Initial,  Daemonic  and  Celestial 
Love’.  Joel  Porte,  ‘Emerson,  Thoreau 
and  the  Double  Consciousness’ 
( NEQ ),  discovers  a  tension  between 
the  sensual  and  spiritual  aspects  of 
human  nature  in  Emerson  and 
Thoreau,  while  John  B.  Wilson  exam¬ 
ines  Emerson’s  unsympathetic  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  alleged  psychic  pheno¬ 
mena  produced  by  the  Fox  sisters  in 
‘Emerson  and  the  “Rochester  Rap- 
pings’”  (NEQ). 

Charles  Anderson’s  The  Magic 
Circle  of  Walden21  is  a  noteworthy 
study  of  Walden  and  of  Thoreau  as  a 
literary  artist.  Anderson’s  thesis  that 
Walden  is  important  not  as  natural 
history  nor  as  autobiography  but  as  a 
poem — an  artistic  construction  whose 
search  is  for  perfection — will  be 
acceptable  to  most  scholars,  but  it  is 
hardly  new,  and  owes  much  to  F.  O. 
Matthiessen  and  Sherman  Paul.  An¬ 
derson  identifies  the  structure  of 
Walden  in  terms  of  polarity,  paradox, 
and  imagery,  especially  imagery  of 
the  changing  seasons;  and  while  his 
overall  treatment  of  Walden  is  familiar 
he  has  many  penetrating  observations 
to  offer.  For  example,  he  suggests  that 
‘Economy’  is  an  extended  exercise  in 
wit,  while  solitude  in  the  book  is  ‘less 
literal  than  created,  a  metaphor 
of  mind’. 

Thomas  Woodson  in  ‘The  Two 
Beginnings  of  Walden :  a  Distinction 
of  Styles’  (ELH)  traces  the  stylistic 

27  The  Magic  Circle  of  Walden,  by  Charles 
Anderson.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston,  pp.  306.  $7.95. 


origins  of  Walden  to  Thoreau’s 
journal  notes  of  1845  and  a  lecture 
entitled  ‘The  History  of  Myself’ 
delivered  in  1847.  These  two  pieces, 
which  are  markedly  different  in  style, 
constitute  the  ‘private  beginning’  and 
the  ‘public  beginning’  of  Walden. 
Woodson  also  relates  Thoreau’s  two 
styles  to  the  ‘private’  and  ‘prophetic’ 
styles  of  his  contemporaries  Emerson, 
Channing,  Carlyle,  and  Mill.  In 
‘Thoreau’s  True  Meridian:  Natural 
Fact  and  Metaphor’  (AQ)  Albert  F. 
McLean  examines  Thoreau’s  use  of 
the  True  Meridian  as  an  instance  of 
his  ‘life-long  encounter  with  natural 
facts  and  of  his  attempts  to  elicit  from 
them  their  correspondences  in  the 
transcendent  world’. 

Finally  Henry  S.  Salt’s  Life  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau  (1896  edition) 
has  been  reprinted.28  Written  before 
Thoreau’s  journals  became  available, 
this  well-written  biography  still  has 
considerable  value.  Salt’s  pioneer 
work  inspired  new  interest  in  Tho¬ 
reau,  and  his  insights  and  maturity  of 
judgment  have  greatly  assisted  later 
scholars. 

In  July  1841  the  body  of  Mary 
Cecilia  Rogers  was  discovered  in  the 
Hudson  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Weehawken  N.J.  The  murder  of  ‘the 
beautiful  segar  girl’  was  the  subject  of 
sensational  stories  in  the  New  York 
press  for  the  next  three  months,  and 
is  still  of  interest  because  Poe  wrote 
‘The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget’  about 
it.  John  Walsh  in  Poe  the  Detective 29 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  this 
murder,  and  in  doing  so  has  written  a 
fascinating  book  that  throws  light  on 
Poe’s  working  habits  at  that  time. 
Poe  originally  believed  that  Mary 

28  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  by  Henry 
S.  Salt.  Hamden,  Ct. :  Archon  Books,  pp. 
208+x.  $9. 

29  Poe  the  Detective:  The  Curious  Circum¬ 
stances  behind  'The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget’ , 
by  John  Walsh.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. : 
Rutgers  U.P.  pp.  154.  1967.  $7.50. 
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Rogers  had  been  killed  by  a  seaman, 
but  as  new  evidence  revealed  that  she 
was  the  victim  of  an  unsuccessful 
abortion  he  had  to  postpone  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  third  instalment  of  his 
story  in  the  Ladies’  Companion  and 
alter  it  to  meet  the  new  facts.  Walsh’s 
well-documented  study  is  revealing 
about  popular  journalism  in  the  1840s 
and  its  influence  on  Poe’s  work. 

Poe’s  Prose  Romances  (1843)  has 
been  reprinted  in  a  facsimile  edition 
prepared  by  George  E.  Elatvary  and 
Thomas  O.  Mabbott.30  This  pamphlet 
is  the  rarest  of  Poe’s  productions; 
only  five  complete  copies  are  known 
to  exist,  and  this  edition  is  a  facsimile 
of  the  copy  Poe  presented  to  the 
German  traveller  Francis  J.  Grund 
which  is  now  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  It  contains  two  stories: 
‘The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue’ 
and  ‘The  Man  That  Was  Used  Up’. 
Poe  probably  planned  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  William  Graham  to  publish  his 
stories  in  a  cheap  paper-covered 
series,  but  the  scheme  was  abortive, 
for  only  one  pamphlet  in  the  ‘Uniform 
Serial  Edition’  appeared. 

Haldeen  Braddy’s  Glorious  Incense: 
The  Fulfilment  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
(1953)  has  been  reissued  with  a  new 
introduction  by  the  author.31  The 
book  is  an  attempt  to  survey  the 
growth  of  Poe’s  reputation  and  is  still 
useful,  especially  on  Poe’s  influence 
outside  America. 

Burton  R.  Pollin’s  Dictionary  of 
Names  and  Titles  in  Poe's  Collected 
Works 32  is  an  index  to  the  Harrison 
edition  of  Poe.  Pollin  is  also  the 

30  The  Prose  Romances  of  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
photographic  facsimile  edition  prepared  by 
George  E.  Hatvary  and  Thomas  O.  Mabbott. 
Jamaica,  N.Y. :  St.  John’s  U.P.  pp.  vi  +  48. 
$3.95.  Paperback. 

31  Glorious  Incense:  the  Fulfilment  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  by  Haldeen  Braddy.  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.Y. :  Kennikat  Press,  pp.  234.  $7.50. 

32  Dictionary  of  Names  and  Titles  in  Poe’s 
Collected  Works,  by  Burton  R.  Pollin.  New 
York:  Da  Capo  Pr.  pp.  xl+212.  $12.50. 


author  of  ‘Poe  as  Probable  Author  of 
“Harper’s  Ferry”’  ( AL ):  the  piece  he 
attributes  to  Poe  was  an  undisting¬ 
uished  ‘plate-essay’  that  appeared  in 
Graham’s  Magazine  in  February 
1842. 

Allen  Tate,  writing  on  ‘The  Poetry 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe’  (SR),  claims  that 
Poe’s  poetry  was  ‘written  by  Poe  as 
his  own  fictional  projection’.  Tate 
believes  that  Poe  wrote  little  poetry 
because  he  limited  himself  to  ‘roman¬ 
tic  expressionism’.  This  essay  is 
reprinted  as  the  introduction  to  a 
new  selection  of  Poe’s  poetry  and 
literary  criticism  edited  by  Tate.33 

There  are  several  interesting  gen¬ 
eral  essays  on  Poe’s  fiction.  James  M. 
Cox’s  ‘Edgar  Poe:  Style  as  Pose’ 
(VQR)  is  a  perceptive,  well-written 
study  of  the  tensions  in  Poe’s  tales 
between  the  surface  pose  of  intellec¬ 
tual  order  and  the  interior  madness 
the  narratives  reveal.  Charles  L. 
Sanford,  ‘Edgar  Allen  Poe:  A  Blight 
Upon  the  Landscape’  ( AQ )  sees  Poe 
in  the  tradition  of  the  ‘American 
Adam’.  He  argues  that  Poe  felt 
civilization  was  being  corrupted  by 
knowledge  and  materialism,  and  so 
retreated  into  the  imaginary  land¬ 
scapes  of  ‘The  Domain  of  Arnheim’ 
and  ‘Eleanora’  which  are  poetic 
counterparts  to  Jefferson’s  agrarian 
Utopia.  David  H.  Hirsch  in  ‘The  Pit 
and  the  Apocalypse’  (SR)  writes  an 
interesting  though  highly  speculative 
essay  on  affinities  between  Poe  and 
later  existentialist  writers.  Joseph  J. 
Moldenhauer  in  ‘Murder  as  a  Fine 
Art:  Basic  Connections  Between 
Poe’s  Aesthetics,  Psychology,  and 
Moral  Vision’  (PMLA)  is  more  pre¬ 
dictable:  Poe’s  aesthetic  theories  are 
one  with  his  metaphysical  and  moral 
vision.  Unity,  which  is  the  basis  of 

33  The  Complete  Poetry  and  Selected 
Literary  Criticism  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  ed. 
by  Allen  Tate.  New  York:  New  American 
Library,  pp.  xxvi+287.  $1.25.  Paperback. 
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Poe’s  art  and  criticism  is  also  the 
condition  to  which  his  fictional 
characters  aspire. 

Kermit  Vanderbilt  considers  ‘Art 
and  Nature  in  “The  Masque  of  the 
Red  Death’”  ( NCF )  and  concludes 
that  the  story  dramatizes  the  ultimate 
failure  of  the  romantic  artist’s  ambi¬ 
tions.  Prospero,  like  the  ideal  artist 
of  ‘The  Poetic  Principle’,  creates  a 
‘circumscribed  Eden’  of  imagination, 
but  his  art  fails  him  when  he  is  forced 
to  confront  his  own  mortality.  G.  R. 
Thompson  in  ‘Dramatic  Irony  in 
“The  Oval  Portrait”:  a  Reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  Poe’s  Revisions’  ( ELN )  argues 
sensibly  that  the  story  is  neither  an 
occult  fantasy  nor  a  moral  parable, 
but  is  a  realistic  and  ironic  study  of 
the  narrator’s  derangement.  James 
W.  Gargano  believes  that  time  is  the 
real  protagonist  and  ‘pervasive  villain’ 
of  ‘The  Tell-Tale  Heart’,  but  his 
arguments  in  ‘The  Theme  of  Time  in 
“The  Tell-Tale  Heart”’  ( SSF )  are 
inconclusive.  Richard  P.  Benton  in 
‘Poe’s  “Lionizing”:  a  Quiz  on  Willis 
and  Lady  Blessington’  (SSF)  claims 
that  Poe’s  satire  is  directed  against 
N.  P.  Willis  and  the  literary  hostess 
Lady  Blessington.  In  ‘Poe’s  “The 
System  of  Dr.  Tarr  and  Professor 
Fether”:  Dickins  or  Willis?’  ( Poe 
Newsletter)  Benton  sees  Willis  once 
again  as  the  butt  of  Poe’s  satire. 

Claude  Richard  in  ‘Poe  and  “Young 
America”’  (SB)  studies  Poe’s  reviews 
and  essays  during  the  period  1844-6 
and  reveals  him  attempting  to  ingrati¬ 
ate  himself  with  Duyckinck’s  ‘Young 
America’  group  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  support  an  edition  of  his  tales. 
Madeleine  Stern  in  ‘Poe:  “The  Men¬ 
tal  Temperament”  for  Phrenologists’ 
(AL)  discusses  the  interest  taken  in 
Poe  by  contemporary  phrenologists 
who  considered  him  an  ‘ideal’  subject 
for  study. 

Robert  L.  Gale’s  Blots  and  Charac¬ 
ters  in  the  Fiction  and  Sketches  of 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne 34  will  doubtless 
prove  a  useful  reference  work,  but  it 
may  also  be  a  source  of  temptation  to 
lazy  students.  It  provides  plot  sum¬ 
maries  of  all  Hawthorne’s  fiction, 
together  with  an  alphabetical  listing 
of  his  fictional  characters. 

Archon  Books,  one  of  the  more 
enterprising  publishing  houses  speci¬ 
alizing  in  reprints,  have  reissued 
several  important  studies  of  Haw¬ 
thorne.  W.  B.  Stein’s  Hawthorne’s 
Faust:  A  Study  of  the  Devil  Arche¬ 
type  (1953)  is  an  attempt  to  disclose 
‘the  unbroken  continuity  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  art  and  thought’  by  reference 
to  Hawthorne’s  treatment  of  the 
Faust  legend.35  At  times  Stein 
is  inclined  to  be  schematic  and  over- 
ingenious  in  his  interpretations,  but 
his  book  contains  valuable  insights 
and  suggestions.  Julian  Hawthorne’s 
biographical  studies  of  his  father  have 
also  been  reprinted.36  Despite  their 
understandably  adulatory  tone,  these 
works  are  still  important  as  source 
material  and  contain  much  informa¬ 
tion  unavailable  elsewhere. 

Shortly  after  Hawthorne  went  to 
the  Old  Manse  in  July  1842  he 
became  friendly  with  Thoreau;  the 
two  men  met  socially  and  took  a 
genuine  interest  in  each  others’  work. 
Buford  Jones  in  ‘“The  Hall  of  Fan¬ 
tasy”  and  the  Early  Hawthorne- 
Thoreau  Relationship’  ( PMLA )  ar¬ 
gues  that  Thoreau  influenced  several 
sketches  and  tales  in  Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse  (1846),  especially  ‘The 
Hall  of  Fantasy’  where  the  narrator’s 

34  Plots  and  Characters  in  the  Fiction  and 
Sketches  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by  Robert 
L.  Gale.  Hamden,  Ct.:  Archon  Books,  pp. 
xxii+259.  $7.50. 

35  Hawthorne’ s  Faust:  A  Study  of  the  Devil 
Archetype,  by  William  Bysshe  Stein.  Hamden, 
Ct.:  Archon  Books,  pp.  vii+172.  $5.25. 

36  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife :  A  Biography 
by  Julian  Hawthorne.  Hamden,  Ct. :  Archon’ 
Books.  Vol.  1.  pp.  505.  Vol.  2.  pp.  465.  $20. 
Hawthorne  and  His  Circle,  by  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Archon  Books,  pp.  xx  +  311.  $10. 
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companion-guide  is  a  thinly  disguised 
fictional  portrait  of  Thoreau.  Nor¬ 
man  A.  Anderson’s  article  ‘“Rappac- 
cini’s  Daughter”:  A  Keatsian  Ana¬ 
logue?’  ( PMLA )  examines  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Hawthorne’s  story 
and  ‘Lamia’,  finding  significant  paral¬ 
lels  between  them.  Both  narratives 
focus  on  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl 
who  lives  in  an  enchanted  world; 
both  girls  are  loved  by  immature 
young  men  who  destroy  them;  both 
men  are  tutored  by  scientists  who 
ruin  the  enchanted  world.  Sheldon 
W.  Leibman  in  ‘Hawthorne  and 
Milton:  The  Second  Fall  in  “Rap- 
paccini’s  Daughter”’  ( NEQ )  reads 
the  story  in  a  familiar  manner:  Beat¬ 
rice,  the  embodiment  of  innocence,  is 
destroyed  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Satanic  Baglioni.  Joseph  C.  Pattison 
in  ‘  “The  Celestial  Railroad”  as  Dream 
Tale’  (AQ)  offers  a  more  radical 
interpretation  of  one  of  Hawthorne's 
stories;  he  argues  that  ‘The  Celestial 
Railroad’  is  primarily  a  study  of 
the  anonymous  narrator’s  failure  to 
encounter  fully  his  own  guilt-ridden 
mind;  the  emphasis  is  psychological 
rather  than  allegorical.  ‘The  Artist  of 
the  Beautiful’  is  the  subject  of  R.  A. 
Yoder’s  essay  ‘Hawthorne  and  the 
Artist’  (SIR).  Yoder  sees  Owen 
Warland  as  an  heroic  figure  who 
triumphs  over  the  commonplace  and 
dull  represented  by  the  Danforths  and 
Hovendens — a  reading  that  neglects 
Hawthorne’s  use  of  irony  and  ambig¬ 
uity. 

John  C.  Stubbs  in  ‘Hawthorne’s 
The  Scarlet  Letter :  the  Theory  of  the 
Romance  and  the  Use  of  the  New 
England  Situation’  (PMLA)  demon¬ 
strates  that  Hawthorne  drew  upon 
contemporary  assumptions  and  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  romance  when  he  wrote 
The  Scarlet  Letter.  He  shows  that  a 
central  problem  in  romances  dealing 
with  colonial  New  England  concerns 
‘the  individual  alienated  from  the 


Puritan  community’;  it  is  this  situa¬ 
tion  which  Hawthorne  dramatizes. 
In  ‘A  Note  on  the  Source  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  Heraldic  Device  in  The 
Scarlet  Letter'  (N&Q)  Stubbs  also 
points  out  that  Hawthorne  may  have 
been  indebted  to  Scott’s  Waverley  for 
the  heraldic  device  that  ends  his 
romance.  A.  N.  Kaul  in  ‘Character 
and  Motive  in  The  Scarlet  Letter ' 
(CritQ)  describes  the  novel  as  drama¬ 
tizing  ‘loss  and  defeat’.  Hester’s 
commitment  to  the  private  world  of 
love  for  Dimmesdale  results  only  in 
her  ‘tragic  illumination’.  On  the  other 
hand  R.  E.  Whelan  in  ‘Hester  Prynne’s 
Little  Pearl:  Sacred  and  Profane 
Love’  (AL)  sees  The  Scarlet  Letter  in 
a  more  simple  and  hopeful  light: 
Pearl,  the  personification  of  Sacred 
Love,  leads  both  Hester  and  Dimmes¬ 
dale  to  ultimate  spiritual  union. 

Kelley  Griffith  in  ‘Form  in  The 
Blithedale  Romance'  (AL)  believes 
that  the  plot  of  Hawthorne’s  novel  is 
confused  not  because  of  Hawthorne’s 
inadequacies  as  an  artist  but  because 
it  consciously  reflects  the  mind  of  its 
narrator  Miles  Coverdale.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  The  Blithedale  Romance, 
Griffiths  states,  is  ‘like  that  of  an 
interior  monologue  which  represents 
the  narrator’s  illogical  thought  pro¬ 
cesses’.  Nina  Baym’s  essay,  ‘ The 
Blithedale  Romance:  a  Radical  Read¬ 
ing’  (JEGP),  presents  similar  argu¬ 
ments,  though  she  carries  them  to 
extremes:  Coverdale  is  the  only 
character  in  the  book  and  the  other 
people  are  part  of  his  imagination, 
whose  creative  energies  (Zenobia)  are 
destroyed  by  repression  and  conven¬ 
tion  (Hollingsworth  and  Priscilla). 
Julian  Smith  in  ‘ The  Blithedale 
Romance:  Hawthorne’s  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Failure’  (Personalist)  offers  a 
more  conventional  viewpoint.  For 
him  the  novel  is  an  allegory  of  ‘Para¬ 
dise  Unregained’  which  centres  on 
Coverdale’s  fatal  lack  of  commit- 
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ment.  Smith  also  speculates  in  ‘Why 
Does  Zenobia  Kill  Herself?’  (ELM) 
that  Zenobia  commits  suicide  when 
she  realizes  that  she  is  pregnant  by 
Hollingsworth. 

The  Marble  Faun  maintains  the 
high  standard  of  textual  accuracy 
already  established  by  the  previous 
volumes  of  the  ‘Centenary  Edition’.37 
In  the  lengthy  introduction  Claude 
M.  Simpson  provides  information 
concerning  the  writing  and  reception 
of  the  novel,  and  Fredson  Bowers 
justifies  the  adopted  text.  Bowers’s 
elaborate  and  painstaking  essay  is  a 
model  of  bibliographical  analysis. 

Edward  M.  Clay  considers  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  unfinished  romances  in  ‘The 
“Dominating”  Symbol  in  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  Last  Phase’  (AL).  He  argues 
that  they  remain  inert  allegories 
because  Hawthorne  failed  to  organize 
them  around  a  central  unifying 
symbol  such  as  the  Scarlet  Letter  or 
the  Pyncheon  House. 

Gloria  C.  Erlich’s  ‘Deadly  Inno¬ 
cence:  Hawthorne’s  Dark  Women’ 
(NEO)  owes  much  to  Philip  Rahv’s 
fine  essay  on  ‘The  Dark  Lady  of 
Salem’;  she  develops  similar  argu¬ 
ments,  contrasting  Hawthorne’s  dark¬ 
haired  sensual  temptresses  with  his 
blonde  anaemic  virgins.  Allen  Flint, 
‘Hawthorne  and  the  Slavery  Crisis’ 
( NEQ ),  reveals  Hawthorne  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  simplistic  notions  of  Negro 
inferiority.  In  ‘Hawthorne’s  Theory  of 
Art’  (AL)  R.  K.  Gupta  has  little  new 
to  say,  but  his  essay  provides  a  sound 
discussion  of  Hawthorne’s  views  on 
literature.  Dan  McCall,  ‘Hawthorne’s 
“Familiar  Kind  of  Preface”’  ( ELH ), 
believes  that  Hawthorne’s  complaints 

37  The  Centenary  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Vol.  IV,  The  Marble 
Faun:  Or,  The  Romance  of  Monte  Beni,  ed. 
by  William  Charvat,  Roy  Harvey  Pearce, 
Claude  M.  Simpson,  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli, 
Fredson  Bowers,  and  L.  Neal  Smith.  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  U.P.  pp.  cxxxiii  + 
610.  875.  6 d. 


about  a  lack  of  materials  to  write 
about  in  America  reflect  his  growing 
doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  organize  his 
material.  Coverdale,  the  hesitant, 
weak,  uncommitted  artist,  betrays 
Hawthorne's  misgivings  about  both 
himself  and  his  art. 

The  most  important  event  in  Mel¬ 
ville  scholarship  is  the  publication  of 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Newberry 
Library/Northwestern  U.P.  edition  of 
The  Writings  of  Herman  Melville ,38 
The  projected  edition  will  run  to  fif¬ 
teen  volumes  and  will  include,  in 
addition  to  the  books  published  in  his 
lifetime,  Melville’s  juvenilia,  journals, 
lectures,  reviews,  poems,  letters,  and 
unpublished  works.  The  edition  has 
got  off  to  an  excellent  start  with  the 
publication  of  Typee  and  Omoo, 
both  prepared  with  meticulous 
scholarship  by  the  team  of  editors. 
The  Historical  Note,  Textual  Record, 
and  Related  Documents  are  sensibly 
arranged  at  the  end  of  the  texts  which 
have  been  established  according  to 
the  principles  set  forth  by  Sir  Walter 
Greg  and  Fredson  Bowers :  ‘The result¬ 
ing  text  is  critical  in  the  sense  that  it 
does  not  correspond  exactly  to  any 
one  existing  document;  but  is  closer 
to  the  author’s  intentions — in  so  far  as 
they  are  recoverable — than  any  single 
documentary  form  of  the  text.’ 

As  Leon  Howard  makes  clear  in  his 
informative  Historical  Note  which 
covers  the  writing,  publication,  and 
reception  of  Typee,  the  preparation 
of  the  text  of  Melville’s  first  book  was 
especially  problematical.  The  book 
was  first  published  in  1846  in  England 
by  John  Murray,  but  it  was  set  from 
Melville’s  manuscript  corrected  not 

38  The  Writings  of  Herman  Melville,  ed. 
by  Harrison  Hayford,  Hershel  Parker,  and 
G.  Thomas  Tanselle.  Evanston,  Illinois: 
Northwestern  U.P.  and  the  Newberry  Lib¬ 
rary.  Typee,  with  Historical  Note  by  Leon 
Howard,  pp.  xiv+374.  $10.  Omoo,  with 
Historical  Note  by  Gordon  Roper,  pp.  xv  + 
380.  $10. 
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by  the  author  but  by  his  brother 
Gansevoort  and  Murray’s  reader 
Henry  Milton.  When  Wiley  published 
the  book  from  the  English  sheets  he 
made  five  major  textual  alterations  in 
the  interests  of  decency,  and  then  per¬ 
suaded  Melville  to  change  his  text  for 
a  ‘Revised  Edition’ — again  in  the 
interests  of  propriety.  The  copy  text 
for  this  edition  is  therefore  the  first 
English  edition. 

The  textual  problems  associated 
with  Omoo  are  not  nearly  so  compli¬ 
cated.  Although  the  English  edition 
(1847)  was  published  first,  it  was  set 
from  American  proof  sheets  set  from 
Melville’s  manuscript,  so  the  first 
American  printing  is  the  copy  text  for 
this  edition.  Gordon  Roper  in  his 
Historical  Note  explains  that,  as  with 
Typee,  the  critics  were  troubled  by  the 
‘immorality’  of  Omoo  and  its  authen¬ 
ticity. 

Edgar  A.  Dryden’s  Melville’s  The- 
matics  of  Form 39  sets  out  to  ‘describe 
the  internal  morphology  of  Melville’s 
fictional  world  and  to  trace  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  form  of  his  vision  of 
things  as  it  gradually  develops 
throughout  the  span  of  his  career  as  a 
writer’.  The  result,  however,  is  a 
difficult  and  sometimes  misleading 
book:  Dryden’s  arguments  are  often 
involved,  speculative,  and  remote 
from  the  realities  of  Melville’s  fiction. 
He  is,  for  instance,  interested  in 
metaphysical  concepts  of  fiction  and 
is  given  to  making  large  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  dubious  accuracy:  ‘Indeed, 
the  novel  might  be  said  to  be  an 
expression  of  modern  man’s  longing 
for  the  synoptic  vision  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  God.’  Nevertheless,  despite  its 
pretentiousness,  Dryden’s  book  does 
possess  genuine  insights  into  the  roles 
of  Melville’s  narrators,  and  is  at  times 

39  Melville’s  Thematics  of  Form:  The  Great 
Art  of  Telling  the  Truth,  by  Edgar  A.  Dryden. 
Baltimore,  Md. :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Pr. 
pp.  xiv+226.  $6.95. 


illuminating  on  particular  episodes: 
he  shows  that  the  ‘Deponement’ 
section  in  ‘Benito  Cereno’  does  not 
clear  up  the  confusions  of  the  plot  but 
increases  them. 

Margaret  M.  Vanderhaar  in  ‘A 
Re-Examination  of  “Benito  Cereno”  ’ 
(AL)  and  Kingsley  Widmer  in  ‘The 
Perplexity  of  Melville:  “Benito  Cere¬ 
no”’  ( SSF )  both  cover  well-known 
ground.  Widmer  points  out  what  is 
fairly  self-evident — that  the  story 
involves  a  failure  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  decent,  rational  people  in 
authority.  Vanderhaar  examines  Mel¬ 
ville’s  dislike  of  slavery,  but  also  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  was  disgusted  by  the 
capacity  for  violence  among  the 
slaves,  and  speaks  of  Babo  as  a 
‘vision  of  Satanic  evil’. 

There  are  three  articles  on  ‘Bartleby 
the  Scrivener’.  Peter  E.  Firchow  notes 
in  ‘Bartleby:  Man  and  Metaphor’ 
(SSF)  that  not  only  has  Bartleby 
worked  in  a  dead-letter  office  but  he 
himself  is  a  metaphoric  dead-letter 
whose  significance  the  narrator  can¬ 
not  discover.  Mario  D'Avanzo  in 
‘Melville’s  “Bartleby”  and  John  Jacob 
Astor’  ( NEQ )  comments  on  the 
lawyer’s  reference  to  Astor:  like  the 
lawyer,  Astor  is  utilitarian,  rational¬ 
istic,  and  given  to  opportunism.  Joel 
O.  Conarroe,  ‘Melville’s  Bartleby  and 
Charles  Lamb’  (SSF),  suggests  that 
Melville  discovered  the  name  Bartle¬ 
by  in  Lamb’s  ‘Oxford  in  the  Vaca¬ 
tion’  and  that  the  tone  and  structure 
of  the  story  were  influenced  by  Lamb. 

Edward  Mitchell’s  essay  ‘From 
Action  to  Essence:  Some  Notes  on 
the  Structure  of  Melville’s  The  Con¬ 
fidence-Man' ’  (AL)  attempts  to  reveal 
that  The  Confidence-Man  demon¬ 
strates  ‘consistency  of  activity  rather 
than  consistency  of  character’,  and 
that  the  confidence  men  and  their 
victims  are  potentially  interchange¬ 
able.  John  F.  Guido  provides  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  Bentley’s  decision 
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to  produce  Mardi  in  three-decker 
form  contributed  to  the  novel’s 
economic  failure  (‘Melville’s  Mardi-, 
Bentley’s  Blunder?’  [PRSM]). 

Sidney  P.  Moss,  ‘“Cock-A-Doodle- 
Doo!”  and  Some  Legends  in  Melville 
Scholarship’  (AL),  does  not  believe 
that  Melville’s  sketch  was  a  satire  on 
Transcendentalism.  Instead  he  sees  it 
as  a  companion-piece  to  ‘Bartleby’,  a 
product  of  Melville’s  ‘comedic  vision’, 
a  rejection  of  ‘life-denying  forces’. 

In  McElderry  Essays  Merton  M. 
Sealts  Jr.  discusses  ‘Melville’s  “Gen¬ 
iality”’.  This  term  ‘reveals  one 
persistent  strain  of  sensibility  linking 
his  years  at  sea,  his  career  as  an 
author,  and  the  retrospective  musings 
of  his  late  private  writing’;  despite 
Melville’s  interest  in  ‘isolatoes’  he 
had  a  lifelong  enthusiasm  for  ‘geni¬ 
ality’  and  friendship.  Sealts  concen¬ 
trates  on  The  (Jonfidence-Man  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  Melville  was  ‘no  more  a 
misanthrope  than  a  philanthropist’; 
his  picture  of  Melville  differs  markedly 
from  Edgar  Dryden’s  glum  nihilist. 

In  January  1865  Whitman’s  friend 
W.  O.  O’Connor  secured  for  him  a 
clerical  post  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Six  months  later  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  James  Harlan,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  had  glanced  through 
Whitman’s  ‘Blue  Book’,  his  personal 
copy  of  the  1860  edition  of  Leaves  of 
Grass;  Harlan  did  not  like  what  he 
saw  there.  In  1890  Whitman  gave  the 
book  to  Horace  Traubel;  later  it  was 
bought  by  Oscar  Lion  and  acquired 
by  New  York  Public  Library  who 
have  now  published  it  in  a  superb 
photographic  facsimile,  together  with 
a  critical  introduction  and  textual 
analysis  by  Arthur  Golden.40  Whit¬ 
man  used  his  ‘Blue  Book’  to  revise 

40  Walt  Whitman’s  Blue  Book,  facsimile  of 
the  unique  copy  in  the  Oscar  Lion  Collection 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Textual 
analysis  by  Arthur  Golden.  New  York:  The 
New  York  Public  Library.  Vol.  I.  pp.  iv  + 
456;  Vol.  II.  pp.  lxv  +  428.  $30. 


and  rewrite  his  poems  for  the  crucial 
edition  of  1867.  The  multiple  erasures, 
interlineations,  paste-overs,  marginal 
lines,  shifting  of  lines  and  even  whole 
stanzas,  were  done,  as  Golden  points 
out,  with  one  purpose  in  view — to 
emphasize  the  nationalistic  theme, 
the  organic  oneness  of  the  American 
people.  This  facsimile  imitates  the 
original  in  all  details,  down  to  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  pencil  and  ink 
alterations,  and  paste-overs  which  are 
sometimes  two  deep  in  places.  The 
publication  of  this  important  book  is 
a  welcome  event  for  all  Whitman 
scholars,  since  it  reveals  the  develop¬ 
ing  mind  and  style  of  the  poet  at  a 
crucial  period  of  his  life. 

Edwin  H.  Miller’s  Walt  Whitman’s 
Poetry:  A  Psychological  Journey 41  is  a 
sensitive  and  stimulating  study  of 
Whitman’s  poetry  and  personality 
that  reminds  us  of  a  fact  often  over¬ 
looked  by  Whitman’s  commentators: 
‘there  is  no  passage  to  Whitman  if 
one  denies  the  sexual  basis  of  his  art’. 
For  Miller  Whitman  is  essentially  a 
lyrical  and  autobiographical  poet, 
and  the  meaning  of  his  poems  is 
emotional  rather  than  intellectual; 
they  offer  a  ‘quest  not  for  intellectual 
consistency  but  for  emotional  secur¬ 
ity’.  Some  established  notions  about 
Whitman  are  revised  by  Miller:  for 
example,  he  qualifies  Whitman’s 
alleged  devotion  to  his  mother  by  a 
skilful  examination  of  the  mother/ 
death  relationship  in  the  poetry.  His 
discussions  of  individual  poems  are 
usually  detailed  and  perceptive. 

Donald  Hall  in  his  introduction  to 
A  Choice  of  Whitman’s  Verse42  also 
recognizes  that  Whitman  is  primarily 
a  private,  not  a  public,  poet:  ‘Yet  the 

41  Walt  Whitman’ s  Poetry :  A  Psychological 
Journey,  by  Edwin  H.  Miller.  Boston,  Mass. : 
Houghton  Mifflin.  (Riverside  Studies  in 
Literature.)  pp.  ix+245.  $1.75. 

42  A  Choice  of  Whitman’ s  Verse,  selected 
with  an  introduction  by  Donald  Hall.  Lon¬ 
don:  Faber,  pp.  176. 25 s.  Paperback  9s.  6 d. 
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seen  world  hardly  exists  for  him, 
because  he  spiritualizes  everything. 
He  is  the  ultimate  poet  of  dream.’ 
The  selection  of  poems  is  good  and 
Hall’s  introduction  refreshingly  en¬ 
thusiastic. 

Charles  R.  Metzger’s  Thoreau  and 
Whitman  :  A  Study  of  Their  Esthetics 43 
is  a  reprint  of  a  book  that  first 
appeared  in  1961. 

Edward  F.  Grier  in  ‘Walt  Whit¬ 
man’s  Earliest  Known  Notebook’ 
(PMLA)  reports  on  a  curious  episode. 
Whitman’s  earliest  notebook,  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  1847-52  was  edited  by 
Emory  Holloway  in  1921  but  never 
thoroughly  studied  prior  to  its  disap¬ 
pearance  from  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1942.  Grier  reports  that  a 
badly  made  microfilm  of  the  note¬ 
book  has  now  been  discovered.  Jack 
Russell,  in  ‘ Israel  Potter  and  “Song 
of  Myself’”  (AL),  suggests  that  stan¬ 
zas  thirty-five  and  thirty-six  of  ‘Song 
of  Myself’  were  inspired  by  Melville’s 
book:  his  argument  seems  credible. 
Lawrence  Buell’s  ‘Transcendentalist 
Catalogue  Rhetoric:  Vision  Versus 
Form’  ( AL )  claims  that  to  understand 
Whitman’s  catalogue  technique  we 
must  return  to  Emerson;  the  order 
Emerson  saw  amid  Nature’s  infinite 
flux  and  variety  is  apparent  in  Whit¬ 
man’s  catalogues. 

Writing  on  ‘Walt  Whitman  and 
Civil  Rights’  in  McElderry  Essays 
Oscar  Cargill  draws  attention  to  the 
contradictions  that  abound  in  Whit¬ 
man’s  public  utterances.  He  told 
Traubel  he  was  ‘a  radical  of  radicals’ 
yet  as  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Times  in  the  1850s  he  held  reaction¬ 
ary  views  on  many  social  issues.  His 
adoption  of  Free  Soil  policies  on  the 
Daily  Eagle  was  determined  probably 
by  his  hope  for  political  preferment. 
On  States  Rights  he  was  consistently  a 

43  Thoreau  and  Whitman:  A  Study  of  their 
Esthetics,  by  Charles  R.  Metzger.  Hamden, 
Ct. :  Archon  Books,  pp.  iv+  1 13.  $4. 


Democrat  and  only  the  War  divorced 
him  from  his  political  ambitions. 
Even  in  the  1850s  he  was  expressing 
anti-Negro  sentiments,  and  Cargill 
concludes  ‘the  poet  is  sharply  divorced 
from  the  expedient  politician’. 

A  collection  of  essays  with  par¬ 
ticular  relevance  to  this  period  of 
literature  is  Quests  Surd  and  Absurd 
by  James  E.  Miller  Jr.44  By  ‘the  quest 
surd’  Miller  implies  an  irrational  quest 
conducted  in  a  rational  world  such  as 
that  of  nineteenth-century  America, 
whereas  the  twentieth  century  seems 
to  him  characterized  by  rational 
quests  in  an  absurd  world.  He  has 
three  essays  on  Whitman :  ‘The  Quest 
for  Identity’,  ‘The  Quest  for  Spirit’, 
and  ‘Whitman  and  Eliot :  the  Poetry 
of  Mysticism’  in  which  ‘Song  of 
Myself’  and  ‘Four  Quartets’  are  com¬ 
pared.  Two  essays  on  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son  will  be  mentioned  later;  there  is 
also  a  piece  on  Poe’s  ‘Ulalume’  which 
sees  the  key  to  the  poem  as  ‘a  drama¬ 
tic,  not  a  biographical,  psycho¬ 
analytical,  or  allegorical  key’.  ‘Mel¬ 
ville’s  Quest  in  Art  and  Life’  makes  a 
similar  plea  for  literature  to  be  read 
‘as  art,  not  as  neurosis;  as  fiction,  not 
as  biography’.  There  are  also  two 
comparisons  of  Hawthorne  and  Mel¬ 
ville  and  a  more  general  piece  on 
American  Romanticism.  (The  section 
on  twentieth-century  literature  will  be 
commented  on  in  Chapter  XVI 
below.)  Many  of  these  essays  have 
been  published  in  periodicals  since 
the  middle  of  the  1950s:  Miller  has  not 
revised  them,  but  it  is  an  index  of  the 
quality  of  his  thought  and  of  his  writ¬ 
ing  that  they  make  so  sharp  an 
impact  in  this  collected  form  and  that 
their  homogeneity  is  in  no  way  arti¬ 
ficially  induced. 

Tony  Tanner,  in  JAmS,  offers 

44  Quests  Surd  and  Absurd:  Essays  in 
American  Literature ,  by  James  E.  Miller,  Jr. 
Chicago  and  London:  Chicago  U.P.  1967. 
pp.  xii  +  271.  $5.95.  44s.  6 d. 
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‘Notes  for  a  Comparison  between 
American  and  European  Romanti¬ 
cism’  which  compare  interestingly 
with  Miller’s  essays. 

4.  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  AFTER 

For  the  historian  this  is  the  period 
of  Reconstruction.  In  The  Waning  of 
the  Old  South  Civilization 45  Clement 
Eaton  argues  that  Reconstruction  was 
a  slow  and  incomplete  process.  He 
sees  the  Old  South  surviving  along¬ 
side  the  new  ‘at  times  in  reverence,  at 
times  in  conflict,  but  ultimately  in 
compromise’.  His  approach  is  that 
of  the  social  and  intellectual  his¬ 
torian,  drawing  on  periodicals,  news¬ 
papers,  memoirs,  and  diaries  (many 
of  them  in  manuscript)  to  document 
what  W.  J.  Cash  has  taught  us  to  call 
the  Mind  of  the  South.  Cash’s  verdict 
that  ‘the  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
culture  of  the  Old  South  was  a  super¬ 
ficial  and  jejune  thing’  is  not  seriously 
challenged  by  Eaton,  but  this  account 
of  that  culture  constitutes  a  back¬ 
ground  that  many  literary  scholars 
will  find  interesting  and  useful.  His 
discussion  of  the  literary  taste  of  the 
Confederacy  ( Les  Miserables  was 
more  popular  than  Scott,  and  Au¬ 
gusta  Jane  Evans  proved  a  serious 
rival)  and  some  of  his  anecdotes 
(Sidney  Lanier,  as  a  serving  soldier, 
attending  in  1864  ‘a  grand  tourna¬ 
ment,  followed  by  a  coronation  ball’) 
are  cases  in  point. 

One  popular  product  of  that  cul¬ 
ture  was,  of  course,  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Harris’s  Sut  Lovingood,  and 
M.  T.  Inge,  who  has  edited  and 
introduced  a  selection  of  these  tales,46 

45  The  Waning  of  the  Old  South  Civilization 
1860’s-1880’s,  by  Clement  Eaton.  Athens, 
Ga. :  Georgia  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  195.  14.75. 

46  High  Times  and  Hard  Times:  Sketches 
and  Tales  by  George  Washington  Harris,  ed. 
with  introductory  essays  by  M.  Thomas  Inge 
(drawings  by  Mary  Alice  Bahler).  Nashville, 
Tenn.:  Vanderbilt  U.P.  1967.  pp.  x  +  348. 
$7.95. 


sees  this  influence  continuing  ‘to  be 
felt  in  modern  fiction  through  the 
work  of  no  less  a  writer  than  William 
Faulkner’.  Inge’s  purpose  is  ‘to  make 
available  to  both  the  scholar  and  the 
general  reader,  in  an  authoritative  but 
readable  text,  Harris’s  uncollected 
writings,  so  that  the  development  of 
his  distinctive  style  may  be  traced  and 
a  fairer  estimate  may  be  made  of  his 
total  achievement’.  The  amusement  of 
Harris’s  spelling  eccentricities,  that 
standby  beloved  of  nineteenth-century 
humorists,  is  more  quickly  exhaust¬ 
ed  today,  and  some  of  his  epistles  and 
tales  have  their  longueurs,  but  his 
anticipation  of  Mark  Twain  in  the  use 
of  a  vernacular  idiom  continues  to 
attract  attention.  As  a  satirist  Harris 
is  more  remarkable  for  the  vigour  of 
his  invective  than  for  his  imaginative 
artistry;  his  championing  of  the  ante¬ 
bellum  South  is  as  reactionary  as  it  is 
intense;  but  even  these  limitations 
contribute  to  his  significance  as  a 
‘local  colour’  writer.  Inge’s  commen¬ 
taries  and  notes  are  especially  welcome 
for  their  clarification  of  topical  and 
regional  allusions. 

Even  better  known  than  Harris 
and  Sut  Lovingood,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  and  Uncle  Remus  have  also 
been  the  subject  of  a  new  study.47  It  is 
published  in  the  ‘Southern  Literary 
Studies’  series  and  introducing  it  the 
editor  of  the  series,  Louis  D.  Rubin 
Jr.,  explains  that  its  author,  P.  M. 
Cousins,  began  work  on  it  forty  years 
ago,  laid  it  aside  to  accept  a  college 
presidency,  and  then  completed  it 
after  retirement.  It  thus  utilizes, 
among  other  unpublished  material, 
interviews  with  some  of  Harris’s  sur¬ 
viving  contemporaries.  Cousins’s  in¬ 
terest  is  primarily  biographical;  as 
well  as  setting  Uncle  Remus  in  his 
historical  and  regional  context  he  also 

47  Joel  Chandler  Harris:  A  Biography,  by 
Paul  M.  Cousins.  Baton  Rouge,  La.:  Louis¬ 
iana  State  U.P.  pp.  xvii  +  237.  $7.50. 
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discusses  Harris’s  extensive  writings 
about  the  middle-class  whites  of  rural 
ante-bellum  Georgia  and  shows  how 
much  of  this  derives  from  Harris’s 
own  experience.  The  book  thus  makes 
an  interesting  extension  to  Clement 
Eaton’s;  it  will  be  of  value  to  students 
of  folklore  and  popular  culture,  and 
Cousins  is  also  concerned  with 
Harris  for  ‘his  pioneer  leadership  in 
moving  Southern  literature  from 
ultraromanticism  to  realism’. 

Another  aspect  of  Southern  ante¬ 
bellum  culture  is  discussed  in  ‘Yan¬ 
kee  in  the  Patriarchy:  T.  B.  Thorpe’s 
Reply  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’’  ( AQ )  in 
which  Barrie  Hayne  sees  ‘regional 
sensitivity  and  national  concern’  as 
the  main  reasons  for  the  sixteen  works 
published  in  the  years  1852-4  re¬ 
butting  Mrs.  Stowe’s  novel.  T.  B. 
Thorpe’s  The  Master’s  House  he 
regards  as  ‘motivated  by  both  con¬ 
siderations’,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of 
these  pro-slavery  novels  to  suggest 
the  inevitability  of  the  Civil  War  by  its 
‘tense  ambiguity  and  confusion’  and 
the  ‘general  breakdown  which  is  pro¬ 
jected  at  the  end’. 

Tilden  G.  Edelstein’s  biography  of 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson48  is  a 
fully  documented  account  of  how  one 
liberal  Northerner  reacted  to  those 
troubled  times.  A  minister,  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  abolition,  temperance,  and 
women’s  rights,  and,  during  the  War, 
the  white  Colonel  of  a  Negro  regi¬ 
ment,  Higginson  is  a  complex  figure 
to  whose  agonized  conscience  his 
biographer  does  ample  justice.  To  the 
literary  scholar,  however,  Higginson 
is  primarily  one  of  Emily  Dickinson’s 
‘mentors’  and  editors.  Edelstein  does 
not  attempt  to  gloss  over  Higginson’s 
failure  to  understand  the  true  nature 
of  her  genius,  but  insists  that  this  was 

48  Strange  Enthusiasm:  A  Life  of  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  by  Tilden  G.  Edel- 
stein.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P. 
pp.  xi  +  425.  $11.  99 s. 


due  less  to  denseness  than  to  ‘his  own 
conception  of  good  poetry  and  the 
hostile  reception  expected  from  critics 
and  public’.  Only  belatedly  did  he 
recognize  the  form  in  her  work,  and 
he  ‘missed  the  central  fact  of  Emily 
Dickinson’s  symbolism’.  To  Whitman, 
however,  Higginson  was  even  less 
sympathetic,  though  again  he  modi¬ 
fied  his  strictures  later.  Hawthorne  he 
admired  but  not  Melville,  and  to¬ 
wards  Henry  James  his  attitude  was 
ambivalent.  Edelstein  makes  a  reas¬ 
oned  case  for  him  as  a  critic  whose 
imaginative  powers  were  limited  but 
by  no  means  wholly  deficient. 

The  changes  in  taste  and  critical 
judgment  between  Higginson’s  time 
and  ours  which  have  led  to  so  radical 
a  reassessment  of  Emily  Dickinson  s 
merit  are  traced  by  Klaus  Lubbers  in 
Emily  Dickinson:  The  Critical  Revolu¬ 
tion: 49  He  considers  the  period  1930- 
62  as  the  one  in  which  the  final  con¬ 
solidation  of  her  reputation  took 
place,  but,  accepting  Rene  Wellek’s 
view  of  perspective  criticism,  he  is 
careful  not  to  dismiss  arbitrarily  the 
confusing  views  of  earlier  genera¬ 
tions;  he  is  tolerant  of  Higginson 
but  justifiably  less  patient  with  the 
superciliousness  of  Andrew  Lang  and 
other  Victorian  pundits.  Lubbers  also 
examines  as  part  of  the  evidence  her 
appearances  in  anthologies  of  Ameri¬ 
can  poetry,  the  poems  addressed  to 
her  by  other  poets,  and  even  plays, 
music,  and  dance  inspired  by  her 
work.  His  list  of  more  than  1,000 
sources  is  understandably  claimed  as 
‘by  far  the  most  complete  Dickinson 
bibliography  in  print’.  The  book  is 
not  only  likely  to  become  an  invalu¬ 
able  work  of  reference  but  it  has  the 
added  merit,  unusual  in  surveys  of 
this  nature,  of  being  very  readable. 

Higginson  figures  prominently  in 

49  Emily  Dickinson:  The  Critical  Revolu¬ 
tion,  by  Klaus  Lubbers.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. : 
Michigan  U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  335.  $10.95. 
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The  Poetry  of  Emily  Dickinson  by 
Ruth  Miller.50  Her  thesis  is  that 
Emily  Dickinson  ‘made  two  major 
efforts  to  achieve  status  in  her  life¬ 
time  as  a  professional  poet — to 
achieve  the  success  that  publication 
would  signify’ :  these  two  efforts  were 
her  appeals  to  Higginson  and,  before 
him,  to  Samuel  Bowles  for  help  that 
both  of  them  denied  her.  Miss  Miller 
describes  fully  Emily  Dickinson’s 
relations  with  both  men,  drawing 
copiously  on  poems  and  letters;  she 
devotes  two  chapters  to  a  discussion 
of  the  ‘Master  letters’  and  argues  that 
they  were  written  for  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son  herself,  ‘to  ease  her  suffering  at 
the  indifference  of  Bowles’,  but  were 
also  used  as  ‘source  material  for  the 
letters  and  poems  she  finally  wrote 
and  did  mail  to  Bowles’.  Miss  Miller’s 
interpretations  of  individual  poems 
make  intelligent  use  of  external  evi¬ 
dence  such  as  the  1847  edition  of 
Webster’s  Dictionary  (‘for  several 
years  my  lexicon  was  my  only  com¬ 
panion’  Emily  Dickinson  once  wrote), 
and  she  attaches  much  importance  to 
the  sequence  in  which  the  poet  stitch¬ 
ed  up  her  manuscripts  in  fascicles. 
There  is  so  much  thought,  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  cogent  argument  in  this 
book  that  the  cavalier  tone  of  dis¬ 
paragement  she  regularly  adopts  to¬ 
wards  other  scholars  is  particularly 
regrettable.  So,  too,  is  the  absence  of 
an  index. 

W.  R.  Sherwood  will  get  scant 
sympathy  from  Miss  Miller  because, 
in  Circumference  and  Circumstance ,51 
he  still  regards  the  Reverend  Wads¬ 
worth  as  the  ‘Master’  for  whom  the 
letters  were  drafted.  His  book  is, 

50  The  Poetry  of  Emily  Dickinson,  by 
Ruth  Miller.  Middletown,  Ct. :  Wesleyan 
U.P.  pp.  x+480.  $10. 

51  Circumference  and  Circumstance :  Stages 
in  the  Mind  and  Art  of  Emily  Dickinson,  by 
William  Robert  Sherwood.  New  York  and 
London:  Columbia  U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  302. 
67s.  6 d. 


however,  less  doctrinaire  than  Miss 
Miller’s.  Stressing  that  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son  as  revealed  in  her  writings  is  ‘a 
complex  and  inconsistent,  often  con¬ 
tradictory,  figure’,  he  comments  wise¬ 
ly  ‘We  know  at  once  too  much  and 
too  little  about  her’.  He  recognizes 
that  ‘poetry  is  a  form  of  autobio¬ 
graphy’,  but  his  primary  concern  is 
to  demonstrate  in  her  work  ‘a  devel¬ 
opment  of  mind  that  is  both  logical 
and  humanly  possible’.  He  identifies 
four  phases  in  this  development :  first, 
she  tries  to  persuade  herself  of  the 
Transcendentalist  view  that  natural 
facts  are  signs  of  spiritual  facts,  but 
her  scepticism  is  too  strong.  Then  in 
1860  begins  a  phase  of  defiant  rebel¬ 
lion,  followed  by  one  of  despair  and 
emotional  paralysis  that  draws  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  metaphor  of  death;  and 
finally  a  resigned  return  to  a  quotidian 
and  unfulfilled  existence.  He  relies 
less  than  Miss  Miller  on  extended 
quotation  and  explication,  but  he 
draws  attention  to  many  of  the  lesser- 
known  poems  in  this  substantial 
canon.  Particularly  interested  in  her 
religious  views  and  the  religious 
nature  of  her  poetry,  he  has  a  sensible 
commentary  on  her  debt  to  Puritan¬ 
ism  and  on  the  preoccupation  with 
immortality  which  he  sees  as  the 
main  stimulus  for  her  elegiac  poetry. 
He  also  attaches  justifiable  import¬ 
ance  to  her  social  standing  in  Amherst 
and  its  effect  on  her  work. 

James  Miller’s  two  essays  on  Emily 
Dickinson  in  Quests  Surd  and  Absurd 
(the  collection  noticed  at  the  end  of 
section  3  above)  concentrate  under¬ 
standably  on  her  language,  arguing 
that  ‘The  language  jars  us  into  seeing 
deeply  where  the  eye  merely  glanced 
before’.  His  discussion  of  her  lang¬ 
uage,  her  techniques,  and  her  critics 
is  central  to  the  study  of  Emily 
Dickinson  and  a  valuable  preparation 
for  a  new  and  particularly  stimulating 
study  by  Brita  Lindberg-Seyersted, 
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The  Voice  of  the  Poet.52  This  subjects 
the  poetry  to  linguistic  analysis, 
identifying  three  characteristics  in 
Emily  Dickinson’s  language:  'collo¬ 
quialness,  slantness,  and  privateness'. 
Colloquialness  is  no  mere  matter  of 
vocabulary  or  idiom  but  involves  also 
‘speech  rhythm  counterpointed  to  a 
metrical  scheme  (and  in  other  proso¬ 
dic  elements)’.  Similarly  ‘slantness’ 
and  ‘privateness’  take  on  connota¬ 
tions  much  more  sophisticated  than 
they  might  at  first  suggest.  A  personal 
notation  is  developed  to  illustrate  the 
prosodic  pattern  of  the  poems  dis¬ 
cussed,  punctuation  and  other  graphic 
representations  of  sound  and  mean¬ 
ing  are  taken  into  account,  and  vari¬ 
ous  semantic  contrasts  are  shown  to 
recur;  finally  rhetorical  patterns  and 
syntax  are  explored.  This  is  a  difficult 
book  but  a  rewarding  one,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  range  of  techniques 
brought  to  bear  on  particular  poems 
and  for  the  balanced,  constructive, 
and  suggestive  interpretations  that 
result. 

Always  in  many  respects  a  poet’s 
poet,  Emily  Dickinson  has  found  a 
new  supporter  in  Ted  Hughes  who 
has  selected  and  introduced  A  Choice 
of  Emily  Dickinson’s  Verse53  for 
English  publication.  His  criterion  is 
simple  but  effective:  ‘I  chose  the 
pieces  I  liked  best  at  the  time  of 
choosing.’  The  result  is  a  selection 
which  omits  many  of  the  more  hack¬ 
neyed  pieces  without  becoming  quir¬ 
ky.  His  introduction  makes  the  main 
points  about  her  life  and  her  work 
with  a  memorable  succinctness:  ‘it 
was  the  precision  of  her  feeling  for 
language,  which  is  one  department  of 

52  The  Voice  of  the  Poet:  Aspects  of  Style 
in  the  Poetry  of  Emily  Dickinson,  by  Brita 
Lindberg-Seyersted.  Uppsala:  Acta  Univer- 
sitatis  Upsaliensis:  Studia  Anglistica  Up- 
saliensia  6.  pp.  290.  Kr.45.  Paperback. 

53  A  Choice  of  Emily  Dickinson’ s  Verse, 
selected  with  an  Introduction  by  Ted  Hughes. 
London:  Faber,  pp.  68.  16.J. 


honesty,  that  kept  her  to  the  painful 
shortcoming  of  her  suspended  judg¬ 
ment,  and  saved  her  from  the  easy 
further  step  of  abstraction  into 
philosophy  and  shared  religion’.  His 
summary  of  her  technique  is  also 
excellent. 

In  1968  Mark  Twain  seems  to  have 
attracted  rather  less  attention  than 
Emily  Dickinson,  and  the  main  works 
have  focused  on  him  as  traveller, 
lecturer,  and  critic  rather  than  as 
writer.  In  Mark  Twain  Abroad 54 
Dewey  Ganzel  reconstructs  from  a 
variety  of  sources  the  voyage  of  the 
Quaker  City  which  formed  the  basis 
for  The  Innocents  Abroad.  Although 
Ganzel  admits  that  many  of  the  more 
amusing  situations  in  that  book  ‘never 
occurred  at  all,  or  occurred  in  forms 
far  different  from  those  Clemens 
described’,  and  although  Mark 
Twain’s  characters  are  imaginatively 
coloured  variants  on  the  originals, 
Ganzel  substantiates  his  claim  that 
‘The  “translation”  reveals  much 
about  Clemens’  art  and  his  awareness 
of  it’.  He  also  argues  persuasively 
that  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Fairbanks 
over  the  humorist  developed  much 
later  in  the  trip  than  is  usually  sug¬ 
gested.  In  an  appendix  he  prints  for 
the  first  time  the  fragments  of  the 
play  Mark  Twain  started  to  write 
about  the  voyage:  they  are,  as  he  says, 
‘of  little  interest  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  useful  as  a  comparison’  with 
his  later  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
The  Innocents  Abroad.  Ganzel’s  lively 
narrative  sets  the  whole  voyage  in  a 
new  perspective,  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  Clemens’s  travelling  com¬ 
panions  and  the  ship’s  captain,  and 
seen  too  as  Clemens  recorded  it  in  his 
notebooks. 

Justin  Kaplan,  whose  biography  of 

54  Mark  Twain  Abroad:  The  Cruise  of  the 
'Quaker  City’,  by  Dewey  Ganzel.  Chicago 
and  London:  Chicago  U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  330. 
$7.95.  72s. 
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Mark  Twain  has  become  celebrated, 
has  introduced  a  paperback  edition 
of  The  Gilded  Age.55  His  claim  that 
this  book  is  ‘the  most  savage  satire  on 
democracy  that  American  literature 
has  to  offer’  is  likely  to  command 
little  support,  but  his  essay  sets  the 
book  neatly  in  its  period  and  sug¬ 
gests,  with  greater  accuracy,  that 
‘ The  Gilded  Age  fed  Mark  Twain’s 
anger  at  American  democracy  instead 
of  exorcizing  it  ...  He  became  an 
expatriate  from  his  own  times.' 

His  European  Grand  Tour,  his  sub¬ 
sequent  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  Easterner,  his  relations  with 
his  Nook  Farm  neighbours  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  have  each  been 
instanced  as  the  major  factor  in  the 
‘civilizing’  of  Mark  Twain  the  wild 
humorist  into  the  international  gentle¬ 
man  of  letters.  In  The  Trouble  Begins 
at  Eight 56  Fred  Lorch  argues  that  his 
career  on  the  lecture  platform,  ‘rather 
than  authorship,  provided  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  means  to  effect  that 
transformation  and  played  a  major 
role  in  developing  Mark  Twain  into 
a  distinguished  American  person¬ 
ality’.  The  sort  of  experience  that 
Melville  found  so  agonizingly  dis¬ 
tasteful  Clemens’s  streak  of  thea¬ 
tricality  enabled  him  to  enjoy  and  to 
exploit  in  a  way  that  won  him  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation,  though  even  he 
grew  weary  of  it  at  times ;  in  a  Liver¬ 
pool  hotel,  at  the  end  of  his  1873-4 
English  lecture  tour,  he  was  driven  to 
the  Bible  for  consolation.  Lorch 
follows  Clemens  in  using  ‘lecture’  to 
cover  readings  as  well  as  talks,  but  he 
excludes  from  consideration  the  after- 

55  The  Gilded  Age,  by  Mark  Twain  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Justin  D.  Kaplan.  Seattle  and  Lon¬ 
don:  University  of  Washington  Press  pp. 
xxiv+453.  $2.95.  25.?.  Paperback. 

56  The  Trouble  Begins  at  Eight:  Mark 
Twain’s  Lecture  Tours,  by  Fred  W.  Lorch. 
Ames,  Iowa:  Iowa  State  U.P.  pp.  xvi-|-375. 
$8.50. 


dinner  speeches  from  which  Clemens 
derived  so  much  popularity  as  well  as 
embarrassment.  Lorch’s  subject  is  not 
so  much  the  contents  of  the  lectures  as 
the  techniques  Clemens  developed, 
the  effect  that  they  had,  and  the  ways 
in  which  the  experience  affected 
Clemens’s  image  of  himself.  The  final 
chapter  does,  however,  print  the  text 
of  some  of  the  lectures.  It  is  another 
invaluable  background  book,  another 
useful  study  of  an  aspect  of  popular 
culture  in  the  later  nineteenth  century. 

Mark  Twain  as  Critic 57  by  Sydney 
J.  Krause  explores  what  promises  to 
be  less-rewarding  territory,  for  not 
even  Mark  Twain’s  staunchest  ad¬ 
mirer,  surely,  would  make  large 
claims  for  him  as  a  literary  critic. 
Yet  Howells  and  Brander  Matthews 
thought  highly  of  him  in  this  capacity. 
Krause  sees  Clemens  adopting  two 
personae  as  critic:  ‘the  faces  of  the 
fool,  or  “muggins”,  and  of  the  rebel, 
or  “grumbler”’.  Devoting  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  his  book  to  each  of  these, 
which  he  thinks  correspond  respec¬ 
tively  to  the  earlier  and  the  later 
criticism,  he  concludes  with  a  section 
on  Mark  Twain’s  appreciative  criti¬ 
cism  of  Macaulay,  Howells,  E.  W. 
Howe,  and  Zola.  He  finds  ‘more  of 
the  intellectual’  in  this  than  in  the 
other  kinds  of  criticism  (the  cele¬ 
brated  attacks  on  Cooper  and  Scott, 
for  example),  and  although  there  is 
some  special  pleading  in  Krause’s 
thesis  he  does  succeed  in  demonstrat¬ 
ing  real  perceptiveness  behind  some 
of  Mark  Twain’s  drollery  and  his 
grumbling.  At  the  same  time  he  tells 
us  a  good  deal  about  Clemens’s  read¬ 
ing  habits  and  literary  prejudices. 

In  ‘Mark  Twain’s  Search  for 
Identity’  ( McElderry  Essays)  John  C. 
Gerber  offers  us  Mark  Twain  as 
dramatizing  ‘for  all  of  us  the  abiding 

57  Mark  T wain  as  Critic,  by  Sydney  J. 
Krause.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1967.  pp.  xi  +  308.  $7.50. 
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predicaments  of  modern  man’.  Un¬ 
able  to  find  lasting  comfort  in  either 
religion  or  irreverence,  with  little 
faith  in  morals  and  less  in  manners, 
Clemens  turned  to  science  and  to 
determinism  for  support,  only  to 
discover  that  he  ‘couldn’t  really 
believe  what  he  said  he  believed’  and 
that  not  even  his  writing  could  pro¬ 
vide  ‘an  integration  of  his  torn 
spirit’.  Such  an  argument  needs, 
perhaps,  to  be  developed  more  fully 
than  an  essay  permits  if  it  is  to  achieve 
its  full  effect:  its  basic  truth  however 
is  undeniable. 

Paola  Rosa-Clot  discusses  L’Ango- 
scia  di  Mark  Twain 58  at  greater 
length  than  Gerber  is  allowed.  De¬ 
tecting  an  ideological  crisis  in  the 
silence  between  Huckleberry  Finn 
(1884)  and  A  Connecticut  Yankee 
(1889),  she  traces  his  development 
through  Pudd’nhead  Wilson,  The 
Man  That  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,  and 
the  last  works  in  terms  of  realism  and 
symbolism,  pessimism  and  deter¬ 
minism,  and  the  philosophical  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  final  phase. 

When  Clemens  was  dying  William 
Dean  Howells,  looking  back  over  the 
forty  years  he  had  known  him,  spoke 
of  him  as  ‘the  most  truthful  man  I 
ever  knew’.  He  commemorated  this 
friendship  in  My  Mark  Twain  which 
is  included  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Howells  edition  (one  of  the  projects 
of  the  Center  for  Editions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Authors).  Literary  Friends  and 
Acquaintance 59  is  in  fact  volume  32  of 
the  Selected  Edition.  A  short  intro¬ 
duction  summarizes  the  writing  of  the 
papers  that  comprise  the  book  and 
discusses  its  critical  reception;  notes 

58  L’ Angoscia  di  Mark  Twain,  by  Paola 
Rosa-Clot.  Milan:  U.  Mursia.  pp.  160. 
L.2.000. 

59  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance :  A 
Personal  Retrospect  of  American  Authorship , 
by  W.  D.  Howells,  ed.  by  David  F.  Hiatt  and 
Edwin  H.  Cady.  Bloomington,  Ind.  and 
London :  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  xxiii+397.  $12.50. 


and  textual  apparatus  are  appended. 
A  similar  pattern  is  followed  in  the 
other  volume  to  appear  this  year 
(volume  5),  Their  Wedding  Journey.60 
In  this  case  the  textual  apparatus,  in 
addition  to  commentary  and  emenda¬ 
tions,  reproduces  and  comments  on 
some  leaves  of  the  manuscript  illus¬ 
trating  Howells’s  methods  of  revi¬ 
sion.  The  format  and  typography  are 
pleasing,  and  the  edition  will  meet  a 
need  of  libraries  and  of  private  read¬ 
ers. 

Constance  Fenimore  Woolson, 
great-niece  of  Fenimore  Cooper, 
spent  much  of  her  youth,  like  How¬ 
ells,  in  Ohio.  Her  fiction,  popular  in 
its  day  and  praised  by  Howells  and 
James  among  others,  has  long  been 
out  of  print.  A  selection  edited  for 
the  modern  reader  now  appears  in  the 
‘Masterworks  of  Literature  Series’:  it 
includes  eight  short  stories  and  a 
short  novel.61  Rayburn  S.  Moore’s 
introduction  makes  modest  claims 
for  her  as  a  local  colourist  and  also  as 
sharing  with  James  an  interest  in  the 
international  theme. 

Another  writer  being  revived  is 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis:  Louis  Filler  has 
selected  and  introduced,  under  the 
title  of  Old  Wolfville62  some  two 
dozen  of  his  tales  with  agreeable 
illustrations  by  Remington.  Devotees 
of  the  Western  will  doubtless  not 
need  to  be  told  that  Wolfville  is 
Tombstone,  Arizona,  and  that  these 

60  Their  Wedding  Journey,  by  W.  D.  How¬ 
ells,  ed.  by  John  K.  Reeves.  Bloomington, 
Ind.  and  London:  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  xxxiii  + 
240.  $10. 

61  For  the  Major,  and  Selected  Short 
Stories  by  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  ed. 
for  the  Modern  Reader  by  Rayburn  S. 
Moore.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  College  and 
University  Pr.  pp.  367.  $6.50. 

62  Old  Wolfville:  Chapters  from  the  Fiction 
of  Alfred  Ftenry  Lewis,  selected,  with  an 
introduction  and  commentary  by  Louis 
Filler;  illustrations  by  Frederic  Remington. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio:  Antioch  Pr.  pp.  xii 
+  260.  $6.  Paperback  $2.50. 
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are  the  first  cowboy  literature,  even 
antedating  The  Virginian.  Those 
whom  the  West  has  not  yet  won 
may  not  be  altogether  persuaded  by 
the  breezy  informality  of  the  intro¬ 
duction:  Filler  tells  us  of  once  having 
written  an  essay  on  Lewis  ‘intended 
for  literary  folk,  but  I  have  since 
learned  better’.  However,  the  first 
piece  is  entitled  ‘Some  Cowboy 
Facts’,  and  Lewis’s  argument  that 
the  cowboy  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of 
American  civilization  is  inescapable. 

In  more  academic  vein,  in  Mc- 
Elderry  Essays,  James  Woodress 
discusses  ‘Popular  Taste  in  1899: 
Booth  Tarkington’s  First  Novel’. 
The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  com¬ 
bined  the  appeal  of  the  local  colour 
novel  and  the  muck-raking  novel  of 
social  protest;  admired  by  Hamlin 
Garland  (the  subject  of  another 
essay  in  this  collection)  though  not  by 
Howells,  it  ‘reflects  accurately  the 
culture  of  his  time’  and  also,  Wood¬ 
ress  suggests,  has  affinities  with  a  good 
deal  of  twentieth-century  popular 
fiction. 

Mention  should  also  be  made, 
before  leaving  McEIderry  Essays,  of 
‘Henry  Adams  and  the  Gossip  Mills’ 
in  which  Ernest  Samuels,  the  diligent 
biographer  of  Adams,  disposes  with 
easy  grace  of  the  rumour  that 
Elizabeth  Cameron  was  the  mistress 
of  Henry  Adams,  and  manages  at  the 
same  time  to  talk  interestingly  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  biographer  and 
to  add  some  footnotes  to  Adams’s 
Esther. 

Adams  is  also  the  subject  of  a  piece 
in  JAmS,  ‘Henry  Adams  and  1905: 
Prolegomena  to  The  Education' ,  in 
which  Charles  Vandersee  defines  the 
intellectual  climate  of  the  year  in 
which  Adams  began  work  on  his 
masterpiece. 

The  re-issue  of  Carey  McWilliams’s 
biography  of  Ambrose  Bierce  (YW 
XLVIII.  370)  has  now  been  followed 


by  a  new  biography  by  Richard 
O’Connor.63  This  presents  Bierce  as 
the  precursor  of  present-day  black 
humour,  sharing  ‘a  darker  vision  of 
America’s  destiny’  with  Melville, 
Hawthorne,  Poe,  Stephen  Crane, 
Faulkner,  and  others.  Aspects  of 
Bierce's  life  were  even  stranger  than 
his  fiction:  of  these,  and  of  his 
mordant,  savage  wit,  as  well  as  of  his 
suffering,  O’Connor  not  unexpectedly 
makes  a  very  readable  narrative.  He 
does  not,  however,  attempt  to  dis¬ 
guise  Bierce’s  limitations  both  as 
man  and  as  writer,  suggesting  that 
‘Bierce  was  conscious  of  his  own 
inferiority  as  a  poet  and  his  inability 
(perhaps  traceable  to  a  lack  of  crea¬ 
tive  stamina)  to  write  anything  longer 
than  a  short  story’.  It  is  an  account  of 
a  writer  dissipating  his  genuine  talent 
in  journalism,  flashy  aphorisms,  and 
jealous  invective  at  his  more  success¬ 
ful  contemporaries. 

Gollancz  has  conveniently  pub¬ 
lished,  simultaneously  with  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  book,  The  Enlarged  Devil’s 
Dictionary ,64  In  this  text  the  size  of 
Bierce’s  best-known  collection  of 
waspish  epigrams  is  almost  doubled  by 
E.  J.  Hopkins,  who  has  retrieved  from 
the  files  of  various  San  Francisco 
periodicals  851  of  Bierce’s  definitions 
not  included  in  earlier  editions.  Hop¬ 
kins’s  introduction  attempts  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Bierce  less  cautious  than 
O’Connor’s. 

R.  W.  Stallman’s  preface  to  his 
Stephen  Crane:  A  Biography 65  criti¬ 
cizes  the  inaccuracies  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  Thomas  Beer  and  John  Berry¬ 
man  but  also  admits  readily  that  in 

63  Ambrose  Bierce:  A  Biography ,  by 
Richard  O’Connor.  London:  Gollancz.  pp. 
333.  42s. 

64  The  Enlarged  Devil’s  Dictionary,  by 
Ambrose  Bierce.  Ed.  by  E.  J.  Hopkins.  Lon¬ 
don:  Gollancz.  1967.  pp.  xxvii  +  300.  30.s. 

65  Stephen  Crane:  A  Biography,  by  R.  W. 
Stallman.  New  York:  George  Braziller.  pp. 
xvi  +  664.  112.50. 
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the  previous  decade  a  great  deal  more 
Crane  material  has  come  to  light  than 
was  available  to  them.  It  is  all  the 
more  regrettable  that  Beer  should 
have  apparently  destroyed  all  the 
Crane  letters  quoted  in  his  book, 
especially  as  Stallman’s  suspicions  of 
his  ‘whitewashing’  of  Crane  appear 
well  founded.  It  seems  likely  that  this 
monumental  work  will  indeed  be  the 
‘definitive  critical  biography’  that  its 
publishers  claim.  Stallman,  whose 
reputation  as  a  Crane  scholar  is 
already  well  established,  not  only  tells 
the  story  of  Crane’s  life  in  richly 
documented  detail  but  relates  that 
life  to  the  spirit  of  the  age — the  1890s 
— in  which  it  was  mostly  lived. 
Crane,  he  suggests,  rebelled  against 
the  security  of  his  own  childhood  and 
out  of  the  resultant  sense  of  isolation 
produced  his  best  work.  The  work  is 
discussed  in  the  course  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  but  more  specialized  topics  are 
taken  up  more  fully  in  the  notes  and 
the  appendix,  while  the  Checklist  will 
be  invaluable  to  scholars  until  the 
appearance  of  the  annotated  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  Crane  on  which  Stallman  is 
reported  as  working. 

Other  recent  examples  of  Crane 
scholarship  are  discussed  by  Malcolm 
Bradbury  in  a  review  article  in 
JAmS,  ‘Art  and  Reality  in  Stephen 
Crane’ :  he  argues  that  a  new  view  of 
Crane  must  deal  fully  with  ‘Crane’s 


painful  attempt  to  restore  romanti¬ 
cism  through  the  cancelling  of  imagi¬ 
nation’. 

The  Fiction  of  Stephen  Crane  by 
Donald  B.  Gibson66  appears  in  the 
‘Crosscurrents:  Modern  Critiques’ 
series  under  the  general  editorship  of 
Harry  T.  Moore.  Moore,  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  praises  Gibson’s  concern  with 
Crane’s  technique  and  his  recognition 
that  ‘although  Crane  was  not  a  syste¬ 
matic  thinker,  he  dealt  with  many  of 
the  great  problems  which  confront  us 
today’.  Gibson  rejects  the  conven¬ 
tional  labels  attached  to  Crane — 
naturalist,  determinist,  symbolist — 
and  stresses  instead  his  ‘unfulfilled 
potential’.  He  complains  of  Crane’s 
‘inability  to  control  his  tone  ade¬ 
quately’  and  draws  on  the  manuscript 
of  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  Crane’s  intention 
in  that  book:  he  concludes  that  the 
book  has  two  themes,  one  which  is 
revealed  by  the  events,  and  the  other 
which  ‘relies  upon  tone  for  its  expres¬ 
sion’.  This  second  theme  is  that  ‘the 
nature  of  the  universe  is  such  that  man 
can  perform  no  meaningful  action’; 
the  irony  characteristic  of  Crane’s 
writing  creates,  however,  an  ambi¬ 
guity  of  tone  which  may  obscure 
this. 

66  The  Fiction  of  Stephen  Crane,  by  Donald 
B.  Gibson.  Carbondale,  Ill.:  Southern 
Illinois  U.P.  pp.  xviii+169.  $4.95. 
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1.  GENERAL 

Bibliographies  of  current  articles  in 
American  Literature  are  published 
quarterly  in  American  Literature,  and 
annually  in  the  Summer  Supplement 
of  American  Quarterly. 

Carl  R.  Dolmetsch  has  produced  a 
lavish  memorial  to  The  Smart  Set,1 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  history  and 
anthology  covering  the  years  from  its 
founding  in  1900  to  the  date  of  its  sale 
to  W.  R.  Hearst  in  1924;  after  which 
the  magazine  deteriorated  into  a  ‘true 
story  sheet  and  a  monthly  of  diet, 
fashion,  and  cosmetic  tips  for  “The 
Career  Girl”’.  During  the  quarter- 
century  of  its  pre-eminence,  however, 
particularly  under  the  co-editorship 
of  H.  L.  Mencken  and  George  Jean 
Nathan,  the  ‘Magazine  of  Cleverness’ 
held  a  unique  place  in  American 
literary  journalism.  The  history  of  the 
magazine  has  never  been  fully  told, 
though  Burton  Rascoe  and  Groff 
Conbelin  did  produce  an  attenuated 
and  inaccurate  account  as  part  of 
The  Smart  Set  Anthology  in  1934. 
Unfortunately  Mencken,  who  was 
engaged  in  a  feud  with  Rascoe,  pre¬ 
vented  any  of  his  own  contributions 
from  being  re-published,  and  per¬ 
suaded  Alfred  Knopf  to  withhold 
reprint  permissions  on  all  Smart  Set 
pieces  under  the  Knopf  copyright. 
The  editor  of  the  present  anthology 

1  The  Smart  Set.  A  History  and  Anthology, 
by  Carl  R.  Dolmetsch.  New  York:  The  Dial 
Press,  1966.  pp.  xxv  +  262.  $17.50. 


laboured  under  no  such  restriction, 
and  the  collection  bears  testimony  to 
the  importance  of  the  magazine  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  One  is  not  at  all  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  contributions  by  Dorothy  Par¬ 
ker  and  Scott  Fitzgerald;  or  by  D.  H. 
Lawrence  and  James  Joyce,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  The  Smart  Set  prided 
itself  on  being  the  only  American 
magazine  with  a  European  air.  Ezra 
Pound  probably  did  as  much  as  any¬ 
one  to  guarantee  the  inclusion  of 
European  writers,  and  also  submitted 
some  of  his  own  poems.  But  the 
writers  whose  work  the  editors  really 
wanted  to  publish  either  spurned  the 
‘starvation’  rates  offered  them,  like 
Conrad  and  Beerbohm,  or  like 
Dreiser,  objected  to  the  tone  of  the 
magazine.  On  the  other  hand  they  did 
manage  to  publish  some  of  the  early 
work  of  Eugene  O’Neill,  Robinson 
Jeffers  and,  of  course,  O.  Henry.  The 
achievement  of  The  Smart  Set  com¬ 
pares  very  favourably  with  its  mid¬ 
century  successors. 

It  is  precisely  the  lack  of  such  an 
outlet  today  for  young  writers  that  led 
Richard  Kostelanetz  to  compile  an 
anthology  of  their  work.2  He  points 
out  in  his  introduction  that  while  the 
older  literary  journals  tend  only  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  work  of  their  own  proteges, 

2  The  Young  American  Writers,  selected 
and  Introduced  by  Richard  Kostelanetz. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1967.  pp. 
xxx  +  365.  $4.95. 
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the  new  ones,  with  the  exception 
of  Tri-Quarterly  and  Salmagundi, 
are  intent  upon  building  their  own 
coteries  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
radically  new.  In  a  situation  like  this, 
an  anthology  of  the  works  of  thirty- 
eight  writers,  all  of  whom  were  born 
later  than  1936,  is  welcome,  even 
if  too  many  of  the  contributors  re¬ 
semble  Ed  Sanders  who  is  described 
by  the  editor  as  an  ‘orgiastic  micro- 
phonist’. 

The  third  edition  of  a  now  famous 
anthology,  The  American  Tradition  in 
Literature,  makes  its  appearance  in 
an  expanded  form.3  As  one  would 
expect,  the  major  changes  involve  the 
inclusion  of  a  number  of  younger 
writers  including  Ferlinghetti,  Sylvia 
Plath,  Adrienne  Rich,  and  Leroi 
Jones,  though  the  changing  climate  of 
critical  opinion  is  also  reflected 
in  terms  of  the  greater  space  allowed 
to  the  classical  writers  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Hawthorne,  Melville, 
Thoreau,  and  Emerson. 

Several  books  bring  together  essays 
about,  and  original  contributions 
from,  the  ever-expanding  group  of 
underground  writers.  Jesse  Korn- 
bluth’s  collection  of  Notes  from  the 
New  Underground 4  brings  together 
forty  contributions  to  the  philosophy 
of  Hip,  and  includes,  on  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  editor  himself,  ‘more  of 
the  folly  of  this  generation  than  of  its 
wisdom’.  Even  so,  Kornbluth  finds 
much  to  praise  in  the  collection,  in¬ 
cluding  such  items  as  ‘Mutants  Com¬ 
mune’  from  the  Berkeley  Barb ,  a 
muddled,  incoherent  poem  which 
employs  all  the  weary  cliches  of  Beat 
poetry  in  a  pseudo-Poundian  form, 

3  The  American  Tradition  in  Literature,  ed. 
by  Scully  Bradley,  Richmond  Croom  Beatty, 
and  E.  Hudson  Long.  New  York:  Norton, 
1967.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xix+1771.  Vol.  II.  pp.  xxvi 
+  1734.  $7.65  each. 

4  Notes  from  The  New  Underground,  ed.  by 
Jesse  Kornbluth.  New  York:  The  Viking 
Press,  pp.  xv+302.  $7.50. 


and  which  is  described  by  the  editor 
as  ‘a  closely  argued  diatribe  against 
the  present  socio-political  configura¬ 
tion’.  Most  of  the  literary  essays  in 
the  volume,  like  James  Broughton’s 
‘Manifesto  for  a  Concurrent  Theatre’ 
rely  more  upon  shrill  assertion  than 
reasoned  argument,  though  this  is  not 
at  all  true  of  Richard  Poirier’s 
interesting  essay  on  popular  culture 
called  ‘Learning  from  the  Beatles’. 
There  are  also  informative,  though 
peripheral  contributions  from  Allen 
Ginsberg,  Gary  Snyder,  and  William 
Burroughs. 

A  more  stimulating  exploration  of 
popular  culture  is  that  undertaken  by 
the  participants  in  a  colloquium  on 
American  Culture  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  now  issued  as  a  volume  of  essays 
entitled  Frontiers  of  American  Cul¬ 
ture.5  The  individual  papers  discuss  a 
wide  variety  of  phenomena  which 
could  be  loosely  grouped  under  the 
title  ‘Popular  Culture’,  including 
electronic  music,  jazz,  folklore,  Char¬ 
lie  Chaplin,  and  iconography.  The 
student  of  literature  is  more  likely  to 
be  attracted  towards  those  essays  in 
the  book  which  have  only  a  tenuous 
relation  to  its  stated  theme.  Frederick 
J.  Hoffman’s  essay  on  ‘The  Cure  of 
“Nothing”:  The  Fiction  of  William 
Styron’  is  a  straightforward  examina¬ 
tion  of  Styron’s  preoccupation  with 
the  problem  of  belief  and  value; 
‘ Israel  Potter:  Metamorphosis  of 
Superman’  is,  despite  its  title,  an  even 
more  traditional  approach,  by  Ray 
B.  Broune,  to  a  similar  theme  in 
nineteenth-century  American  fiction; 
Virgil  L.  Lokke’s  excellent  essay  in 
literary  history,  ‘The  American  Uto¬ 
pian  Anti-Novel’  comes  a  little  closer 
to  the  general  subject;  and  Leslie 

5  Frontiers  of  American  Culture,  ed.  by  Ray 
B.  Broune,  Richard  H.  Crowder,  Virgil  L. 
Lokke,  and  William  T.  Stafford.  Layfayette: 
Purdue  University  Studies,  pp.  ix  +  201. 
$6.50. 
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Fiedler  writing  about  ‘The  New 
Western:  or.  The  Return  of  the 
Vanishing  American’  grapples  directly 
with  the  problem  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  distinction  between  ‘high’  art 
and  ‘low’  art.  The  last  essay  in  the 
volume,  William  H.  Gass’s  ‘Even  if, 
by  all  the  Oxen  in  the  World  (a  pole¬ 
mic)’,  boldly  reasserts  the  distinction 
and  rejects  popular  culture  in  its 
entirety.  Its  function,  Gass  argues,  is 
to  keep  men  from  understanding  what 
is  happening  to  them,  it  should  not  be 
judged  as  art  is;  and  the  pleasures  it 
provides  come  last,  even  if  asserted 
to  be  first  by  all  the  oxen  in  the 
world. 

Another  conference,  this  one  to 
mark  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  on  the 
subject  of  ‘The  Arts  and  the  Public’, 
has  been  recorded  and  published  in 
book  form.6  With  various  degrees  of 
optimism  and  pessimism  the  contri¬ 
butors  survey  the  relation  between 
producer  and  consumer  in  the  fields 
of  literature,  drama,  and  painting, 
and  attempt  to  establish  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  their  findings  in  terms  of 
the  general  health  of  American  civili¬ 
zation.  Saul  Bellow  gloomily  traces 
the  breakdown  of  literary  culture  in 
a  piece  called  ‘Scepticism  and  the 
Depth  of  Life’.  We  have  reached  the 
stage,  he  argues,  where  it  is  much 
easier  to  become  a  writer  than  to  be  a 
writer;  where  the  literary  intellectual 
has  replaced  the  artist,  and  the  art-life 
has  become  more  important  than  the 
art-work.  Some  of  Bellow’s  fellow 
contributors  obviously  share  his  point 
of  view,  but  accept  the  situation 
happily.  Robert  Corrigan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  ‘Where  the  People  Are’, 
cheerfully  lends  his  assent  to  the 
attempt  to  break  down  the  gulf  that 
exists  between  the  artist  and  the 

6  The  Arts  and  the  Public,  ed.  by  James  E. 
Miller,  Jr.,  and  Paul  D.  Herring.  Chicago 
U.P.  pp.  266.  $6.50.  58*. 


audience,  and  presumably  thus  replace 
art  entirely  by  the  art-life.  Anthony 
West,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  essay 
appropriately  called  ‘Culture  and 
Humanity’,  argues  that  even  for  those 
like  himself,  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
virtues  of  the  absurd,  the  incompre¬ 
hensible,  and  the  ambiguous,  there  is 
still  hope  for  a  culture  based  upon  a 
profounder  understanding  of  man 
and  his  nature,  that  the  artist  will  be 
able  to  do  what  Bellow  believes  im¬ 
possible,  make  our  culture  personally 
applicable. 

Another  attempt  to  justify  pop-art, 
this  time  in  terms  of  the  American 
tradition,  is  made  by  Edward  Levine 
in  ‘The  Inflated  Image:  Satire  and 
Meaning  in  Pop  Art’  (SNL).  The  pop 
artist,  he  argues,  in  accepting  the  raw 
materials  of  American  life  without 
prejudice,  has  gone  beyond  the 
solipsism  of  writers  like  Henry  Miller, 
and  has  rejected  the  dominant  twen¬ 
tieth-century  aesthetic  of  withdrawal, 
which  celebrated  the  superiority  of 
art  over  life.  A  different  response  to 
the  spiritual  instability  of  American 
life  is  represented  in  the  subject  of 
Koji  Numasawa’s  essay,  ‘Black  Hum¬ 
or:  An  American  Aspect’  ( SELit ). 
Those  who  practise  the  genre,  Don- 
leavy,  Kopit,  Gelber,  Purdy,  Heller, 
Pynchon,  Albee,  and  Barth,  do  so, 
it  is  argued,  in  an  extreme  attempt  to 
salvage  some  human  dignity  from  a 
world  which  has  become  increasingly 
illogical,  grotesque,  and  mysterious. 
Hamlin  Hill  also  writes  about  ‘Black 
Humor:  its  Cause  and  Cure’  ( ColQ ), 
using  Northrop  Frye’s  definition  of 
comedy  to  prove  that  black  or  sick 
humour  violates  all  the  known 
principles  of  comedy  by  removing  the 
element  of  play.  Far  from  evading 
catastrophe,  the  hero  of  black  comedy 
is  annihilated  by  it,  thereby  producing 
in  the  audience  a  therapeutic  rather 
than  a  cathartic  effect. 

Two  collections  of  essays  devoted 
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to  the  study  of  Marshall  McLuhan,7'8 
and  containing  contributions  by  many 
leading  literary  critics,  English  and 
American,  including  Hugh  Kenner, 
Dwight  Macdonald,  Christopher 
Ricks,  Kenneth  Burke,  Anthony 
Burgess,  Susan  Sontag,  Raymond 
Williams,  George  Steiner,  Frank 
Kermode,  and  A1  Alvarez,  testify  to 
the  importance  accorded  to  McLu- 
han’s  prophecies  by  the  literary 
establishment.  Each  of  the  collections 
is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  debate, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  overlap¬ 
ping  between  them,  not  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  same  arguments  are 
used  by  different  writers,  but  also  that 
particular  writers  have  their  essays 
printed  in  both  volumes.  The  Pen¬ 
guin  collection  (which  was  originally 
published  in  America)  is  considerably 
less  expensive  and  a  good  deal  more 
comprehensive,  though  the  American 
volume  does  contain  two  good,  short 
pieces  by  Hugh  Kenner  and  Anthony 
Burgess,  as  well  as  a  long,  detailed 
analysis  of  ‘Marshall  McLuhan  and 
Joyce’  by  Nathan  Halper,  in  which 
the  bad  effects  of  McLuhan’s  methods 
of  exploration,  recognized  by  all  his 
critics,  are  shown  up  specifically  in 
relation  to  a  well-defined  subject. 

Although  Edward  Margolies’s  book 
on  Negro  literature,  Native  Sons,9  is 
classed  as  a  general  work,  it  is  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  novel.  The 
central  concern  of  the  book,  the 
Negro’s  evaluation  of  his  historical 
and  cultural  experience  as  this  is 
reflected  in  the  Southern  community, 
the  continuing  migration  to  the  cities, 
the  urban  proletariat,  miscegenation, 
the  Negro  church,  and  so  on,  makes 

7  McLuhan:  Pro  and  Con,  ed.  by  Raymond 
Rosenthal.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
pp.  308.  $5.95. 

8  McLuhan:  Hot  and  Cool,  ed.  by  Gerald 
Emanuel  Stearn.  Harmondsworth :  Penguin 
Books,  pp.  350.  Is.  6 d. 

9  Native  Sons,  by  Edward  Margolies. 
Philadelphia:  Lippincott.  pp.  209.  $5.95. 


this  inevitable,  as  the  novel  is  the  form 
which  best  accommodates  such  com¬ 
plex  experiences.  Margolies  does 
include  discussion  of  Leroi  Jones’s 
poems  and  plays,  and  also  an  interest¬ 
ing  chapter  on  the  influential  auto¬ 
biography  of  Malcolm  X.  The  four 
central  chapters  of  his  study  deal, 
inevitably,  with  Richard  Wright, 
Chester  Himes,  James  Baldwin,  and 
Ralph  Ellison,  and  while  he  does  not 
have  any  remarkable  new  insights  into 
the  fiction  of  these  well-criticized 
figures,  he  sensitively  perceives  their 
relation  to  the  general  development  of 
Negro  literature.  His  most  interesting 
chapters,  however,  are  those  in  which 
he  examines  the  little-known  novels  of 
William  Demby  and  William  Atta- 
way,  Blood  on  the  Forge,  Beetlecreek, 
and  The  Catacombs.  Two  earlier 
works,  one  on  The  Negro  in  Contem¬ 
porary  American  Literature ,10  and  the 
other  on  The  Negro  Character  in 
American  Literature,11  are  reprinted. 
In  the  former,  first  published  in  1928, 
Elizabeth  Lay  Green  presents  a  study 
plan  of  her  subject  which  is  useful 
now  mainly  for  its  bibliographies  and 
directories.  John  Herbert  Nelson’s 
book  has  no  such  redeeming  features, 
the  bibliography  and  the  appendix  on 
Negro  dialects  having  been  omitted 
when  the  original  thesis  was  prepared 
for  publication  in  1926.  It  remains  a 
cursory  yet  congested  history  of  a 
huge  subject.  Herbert  Hill  also 
attempts  to  cover  a  good  deal  of 
ground  in  his  essay  on  the  major 
contemporary  Negro  writers,  ‘The 
Negro  Writer  and  the  Creative 
Imagination’  ( Arts  in  Society). 

The  Kennikat  Press  has  reprinted 
the  two  volumes  of  Henry  Canby’s 

10  The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American 
Literature,  by  Elizabeth  Lay  Green.  College 
Park,  Maryland:  McGrath,  pp.  92.  $8.00. 

11  The  Negro  Character  in  American  Litera¬ 
ture,  by  John  Herbert  Nelson.  College  Park, 
Maryland:  McGrath,  pp.  146.  $10.00. 
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Definitions .12>u  Unlike  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  early  twentieth-century  crit¬ 
ical  works,  these  remain  eminently 
readable  and  fresh,  largely  because 
he  resisted  the  urge  to  ‘state  some 
theory  of  criticism  and  then  .  .  . 
whack  about  among  contemporaries 
with  it’,  but  instead  reached  his 
conclusions  after  making  an  honest 
appraisal  of  existing  movements  and 
tendencies.  Many  of  the  issues  he 
explored  are  still  living  ones  today, 
and  his  sections  on  ‘Sex  and  the 
Censorship’  and  ‘Highbrow  and  Low¬ 
brow’  are  particularly  relevant  to 
contemporary  preoccupations.  The 
same  press  reissues  another  collection 
of  critical  Essays  in  Appreciation ,14  by 
John  Livingston  Lowes;  a  collection 
which  contains  his  essay  on  the  later 
poems  of  Amy  Lowell,  distinguished 
by  his  successful  avoidance  of  all 
mention  of  her  poetic  theories. 

Whilst  Randall  Stewart  is  best 
known  for  his  work  on  Hawthorne, 
he  also  spent  a  good  part  of  his  later 
life  studying  the  literature  of  his 
native  South.  Both  these  interests  are 
well  represented  in  a  posthumous 
collection  of  essays,  Regionalism  and 
Beyond.15  It  is  true  to  say,  in  fact,  that 
in  his  criticism  the  two  regions  are 
used  again  and  again  for  purposes  of 
contrast  and  comparison,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  serve  as  the  basis  for  his  con¬ 
cept  of  an  ideal  native  literature, 
described  by  Norman  Holmes  Pear¬ 
son  in  his  foreword  as  ‘the  acceptance 
of  intense  regionalism  and  the  re¬ 
conciliation  of  regionalisms’.  To  most 

12  Definitions :  First  Series,  by  Henry  Seidel 
Canby.  Port  Washington,  N.Y. :  Kennikat 
Press,  pp.  x+303. 

13  Definitions :  Second  Series,  by  Henry 
Seidel  Canby.  Port  Washington,  N.Y. :  Ken¬ 
nikat  Press,  pp.  x+308.  $17.50  (2  vols.). 

14  Essays  in  Appreciation,  by  John  Living¬ 
ston  Lowes.  Port  Washington,  N.Y. :  Kenni¬ 
kat  Press,  pp.  189.  $6.50. 

15  Regionalism  and  Beyond :  Essays  of 
Randall  Stewart,  by  George  Core.  Vander¬ 
bilt  U.P.  pp.  xxxi  +  286.  $6.95. 


critics,  his  attempt  to  elevate  the 
Southern  Renaissance,  by  comparing 
it  with  the  nineteenth-century  New 
England  equivalent,  appears  to  be 
based  more  on  an  intense  hope  than 
concrete  evidence.  Take  the  name  of 
Faulkner  from  the  long  list  of  South¬ 
ern  writers  with  which  he  climaxes  his 
essay  on  ‘The  Outlook  for  Southern 
Writing’,  and  the  Renaissance  begins 
to  look  like  a  very  small-scale  affair. 
One  of  his  major  theses  in  the  book  is 
that  regional  writers  lose  their  appeal 
when,  like  Longfellow,  they  forsake 
provincial  autochthony  for  a  super¬ 
ficial  cosmopolitanism.  This  is  surely 
true,  but  what  also  emerges  from  his 
studies  of  Southern  literature,  though 
he  doesn't  acknowledge  it,  is  that 
regional  writers  run  an  equal  risk  by 
reverting  to  a  parochial  intransigence. 
This  has  been  an  obvious  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  a  Southern  litera¬ 
ture,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
massive  anthology  of  The  Literature 
of  the  South', 16  a  volume  which 
Randall  Stewart  helped  produce.  The 
present  edition  has  been  revised  after 
some  sixteen  years,  but  apart  from  the 
emergence  of  Flannery  O’Connor, 
who  is  represented  here,  and  William 
Styron,  who  is  not,  the  intervening 
period  has  been  chiefly  characterized 
by  the  deaths  of  some  of  the  South’s 
best  modern  writers:  Flannery  O’Con¬ 
nor  herself,  William  Faulkner,  Stark 
Young,  and  Randall  Jarrell.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  collection  remains  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  British  student  of 
American  literature  if  only  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  nineteenth-century 
humorists  of  the  Southwest,  and  the 
members  of  the  Charleston  School. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
Alphonso  Smith’s  book  Southern 

16  The  Literature  of  the  South,  ed.  by 
Thomas  Daniel  Young,  Floyd  C.  Watkins 
and  Richmond  Croom  Beatty.  New  York: 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  pp.  xxiii+1095. 
n.p. 
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Literary  Studies,11  which  is  now 
re-issued.  Smith  died  too  early  to  see 
the  new  beginning  of  Southern  litera¬ 
ture  in  Nashville,  but  was  confidently 
predicting  such  a  re-awakening  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  founding  of  a  respon¬ 
sible  Southern  literary  magazine. 
Even  then  The  Fugitive  was  in  the 
process  of  being  created.  Two  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Southern  Review,  on 
the  other  hand,  coming  after  the  end 
of  the  Renaissance,  mourn  its  passing 
in  their  different  ways.  Jesse  Hill 
Ford  in  his  address  To  a  Young 
Southern  Writer  sets  out  deliberately 
to  destroy  the  Southern  myth  and  to 
remind  his  hypothetical  novice  that 
‘Chaucer  and  Hemingway  got  along 
famously  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  Southern  born’.  Walter 
Sullivan's  essay  ‘In  Time  of  the 
Breaking  of  Nations :  The  Decline  of 
Southern  Fiction’  probes  the  causes 
of  the  death  of  this  famous  literary 
movement,  and  concludes  that  the 
social  structure  which  fed  it  has  been 
so  modified  by  history  that  a  Southern 
literature  as  such  is  no  longer  possible. 
Flannery  O’Connor  is  not  so  much 
the  exception  that  proves  the  rule,  as  a 
Catholic  novelist  who  happens  to 
write  about  the  South. 

The  general  theme  of  James  E. 
Miller  Jr.’s  new  collection  of  essays 
is  given  in  his  title,  Quests  Surd  and 
Absurd.18  Briefly  he  believes  that  ‘the 
Quest  Surd  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(and  beyond)  was  the  irrational  quest 
in  a  rational  world;  the  Quest  Absurd 
in  the  later  twentieth  century  is  the 
rational  quest  in  an  irrational  (or 
absurd)  world’.  Though  he  strenu¬ 
ously  denies  having  bent  the  whole  of 
American  literature  to  a  fixed,  pre¬ 
determined  pattern,  the  opening  essay 

17  Southern  Literary  Studies,  by  C.  Alph- 
onso  Smith.  Port  Washington,  N.Y. :  Ken- 
nikat  Press,  pp.  192.  $6.50. 

18  Quests  Surd  and  Absurd,  by  James  E. 
Miller,  Jr.  Chicago  U.P.  (1967)  pp.  xii+271. 
68j. 


on  ‘The  New  American  Novel’, 
written  apparently  to  impose  some 
thematic  order  upon  his  material,  has 
precisely  that  effect;  it  is  schematic, 
cursory,  and  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  book,  in  which  he  deals 
in  a  leisurely  way  with  a  widely 
assorted  mixture  of  authors  and 
literary  types  including  J.  D.  Salinger, 
Faulkner,  Edith  Wharton,  Willa 
Gather,  as  well  as  the  classic  writers 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  essay 
on  Faulkner  is  fairly  typical.  In  it,  he 
handles  the  massive,  complex  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  novels  without  any  sense 
of  strain  and  presents  a  convincing 
thesis  about  the  circular  structures  of 
Faulkner’s  major  fiction. 

Joseph  Slate’s  description  of  Dahl- 
berg’s  The  Sorrows  of  Priapus — 
‘unclassifiable,  a  cataloguer’s  night¬ 
mare’ — could  equally  be  applied  to 
his  work  as  a  whole.  The  amazing 
variety  of  Dahlberg’s  writing  over  a 
period  of  forty  years  ensures  that  this 
volume  of  critical  essays  devoted  to 
his  work19  will  not  suffer  from  a  dull 
uniformity.  As  Harold  Billings  says  in 
his  introduction  ‘A  man  so  passion¬ 
ately  at  odds  with  the  modern 
world,  a  man  so  dedicated  to  the  truth 
as  he  sees  it,  so  opposed  to  current 
literary  orthodoxy,  is  bound  to 
engender  a  mutually  passionate  re¬ 
sponse,  outcries  of  either  rage  or 
admiration.’  There  is  not  much  actual 
rage  directed  at  Dahlberg  in  any  of 
the  essays  he  prints:  Robert  Duncan’s 
attack  on  The  Sorrows  is  omitted, 
whilst  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  famous 
introduction  to  Bottom  Dogs  rages, 
not  so  much  against  Dahlberg,  as 
against  the  qualities  in  American  life 
he  depicts  in  his  first  novel.  For  the 
rest  there  are  tributes  and  apprecia¬ 
tions  by  a  wide  variety  of  distinguished 
artists  and  critics  including  William 

19  Edward  Dahlberg:  American  Ishmael  of 
Letters,  ed.  by  Harold  Billings.  Austin 
Texas:  Roger  Beacham.  pp.  175.  $8.95. 
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Carlos  Williams,  Sir  Herbert  Read, 
Allen  Tate,  Alfred  Kazin,  and  Kay 
Boyle. 

The  publication  of  selected  critical 
essays  by  two  of  America’s  foremost 
sages  in  the  early  modern  period  helps 
to  reveal  the  general  critical  temper  of 
that  age.20-  21  By  virtue  of  their  pre¬ 
occupations  and  their  manner  of 
writing,  both  George  Santayana  and 
Josiah  Royce  are  identified  with  the 
end  of  a  cultural  era.  Neither  of  them 
deigned  to  deal  with  American  litera¬ 
ture  at  any  length,  but  chose  rather  to 
write  about  Schiller,  Shelley,  Goethe, 
and  Shakespeare.  Nor  did  they  recog¬ 
nize,  in  their  more  general  essays,  the 
cultural  and  intellectual  independence 
of  America,  except  perhaps,  San¬ 
tayana  in  his  excellent  lecture  on  ‘The 
Genteel  Tradition  in  American  Philo¬ 
sophy’. 

2.  POETRY 

The  greater  part  of  Hyatt  Wag¬ 
goner’s  massive  book  on  American 
Poets22  is  inevitably  concerned  with 
the  modern  period;  two-thirds  of  all 
the  many  poets  named  in  his  contents 
page  are  twentieth-century  figures. 
Yet  in  so  far  as  Waggoner  has  a  thesis 
— and  he  is  careful  to  dissociate  his 
work  from  that  of  Roy  Harvey  Pearce, 
who  classifies  poets  ‘according  to  a 
contemporary  ideology  foreign  to 
their  own  outlooks’ — it  is  that  Emer¬ 
son  is  one  of  the  two  central  figures  of 
American  poetry.  The  other,  of 
course,  is  Whitman,  and  from  these 
two  poets,  Waggoner  traces  three 
distinct  lines  of  development  in 

20  Selected  Critical  Writings  of  George 
Santayana,  ed.  by  Norman  Henfrey.  C.U.P. 
Vol.  I.  pp.  xii  +  335.  Vol.  II.  pp.  xii+243. 
55s.  each. 

21  Fugitive  Essays,  by  Josiah  Royce.  Free¬ 
port,  N.Y. :  Books  for  Libraries  Press,  pp. 
429.  $11.50. 

22  American  Poets:  From  the  Puritans  to 
the  Present,  by  Hyatt  H.  Waggoner.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  pp.  xxi+740.  $8.50. 
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modern  poetry.  First  of  all  there  are 
those  who  have  responded  to  Emer¬ 
son,  but  not,  in  any  important  way,  to 
Whitman;  others,  mainly  in  the 
present  century,  who  have  responded 
to  the  aspects  of  Whitman  that  are 
farthest  from  Emerson;  and  those,  in 
the  present  and  recent  past  who  have 
responded  to  both.  Carl  Sandburg  and 
Ezra  Pound  are  poets  whose  ‘Whit- 
manism  had  nothing  clearly  Trans¬ 
cendental  or  Emersonian  about  it’, 
whereas  the  Emerson-Whitman  line 
can  be  traced  in  Hart  Crane,  Theo¬ 
dore  Roethke,  and  younger  poets  like 
Denise  Levertov.  Whilst  Waggoner 
obviously  believes  that  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Emily  Dickinson  as  a  bridging 
figure  between  the  ‘outmoded  sys¬ 
tems’  of  Transcendentalism  and 
Christianity,  and  the  modern  natur¬ 
alism  of  Wallace  Stevens,  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  her  influence 
is  bound  to  wane,  he  none  the  less 
hedges  his  bet  by  presenting  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  which  she  is  seen  in  close 
relation  to  Edward  Taylor  and  Whit¬ 
man  on  one  side,  and  Stevens,  Eliot, 
and  Roethke  on  the  other. 

None  of  the  poets  whose  work 
forms  the  subject  of  Jessie  Ritten- 
house’s  reprinted  study,  The  Younger 
American  Poets23  gets  more  than  a 
passing  mention  in  Waggoner’s  book. 
Like  him,  she  refuses  to  hazard 
prophecies  about  her  subjects  and 
perhaps  it  is  as  well.  Had  they  been 
accurate  they  must  also  have  been 
very  depressing.  For  the  record,  the 
poets  whose  work  dominated  the 
American  literary  landscape  in  1904 
were:  Hovey,  Reese,  Carmen,  Gui- 
ney,  Santayana,  Peabody,  Roberts, 
Thomas,  Cawein,  Woodberry,  Know¬ 
les,  Brown,  Burton,  Scollard,  Mary 
Fenollosa,  Torrence,  Hall,  and  Up¬ 
son. 

23  The  Younger  American  Poets,  by  Jessie 
B.  Rittenhouse.  Freeport,  N.Y. :  Books  for 
Libraries  Press,  pp.  xiv+  352.  $10.00. 
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Twenty-five  years  later,  selecting 
Ten  Modern  Poetsu  for  study,  Rica 
Bremner  had  a  much  more  interesting 
field  to  choose  from.  Only  five  of 
them — Frost,  Amy  Lowell,  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay,  E.  A.  Robinson,  and 
Carl  Sandburg — are  American,  but 
all  of  them,  in  varying  degrees,  have 
helped  to  shape  modern  American 
poetry.  In  comparison  with  the 
English  poets  chosen — De  La  Mare, 
Housman,  Kipling,  Masefield,  and 
Alfred  Noyes — they  seem,  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay  excepted,  to  repre¬ 
sent  more  accurately  the  direction  of 
twentieth-century  literature,  and  to 
offer  more  to  any  reader  of  modern 
poetry. 

The  word  ‘poetry’  in  the  title  of 
George  Whicker’s  essays,  Poetry  and 
Civilisation,25  is  defined  widely.  In  the 
title  essay  he  even  contemplates  a 
poetic  solution  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  with  the  help  of 
Frost’s  ‘Two  Tramps  in  Mud  Time’. 
The  other  essays  range  just  as 
widely,  but  return  constantly  to  two 
centres,  located  in  the  poetry  of  Frost 
and  Emily  Dickinson.  When  he  con¬ 
centrates  his  attention  on  them,  or 
even  on  Emerson,  as  in  ‘Unit  and 
Universe’,  he  can  be  illuminating; 
but  the  volume  also  contains  much 
that  is  only  of  anecdotal  interest. 

The  new  poets,  the  ‘men  of  1914’, 
or  the  ‘Modernists’,  are  ‘The  Old 
Poets’  ( Johns  Hopkins  Magazine)  in 
Richard  A.  Macksey’s  comprehensive 
essay.  He  begins  by  giving  a  formid¬ 
able  list  of  America’s  leading  poets 
born  into  the  1870s  and  1880s  whose 
average  age,  including  those  still 
living,  is  seventy-nine.  His  real  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  is  the  late  poetry  of 

24  Ten  Modern  Poets,  by  Rica  Bremner. 
Freeport,  N.Y.:  Books  for  Libraries  Press, 
pp.  xi  +  279.  $9.75. 

25  Poetry  and  Civilisation,  by  George 
Frixbie  Whicker.  Ed.  by  Harriet  Fox 
Whicker.  New  York:  Russell  &  Russell,  pp. 
xvii-f  142.  $7.00. 


Stevens  and  Williams,  poets  who 
managed  to  do  what  very  few  achiev¬ 
ed  in  spite  of  their  longevity,  that  is, 
create  a  new  and  vital  style  after  the 
age  of  seventy.  In  these  late  works, 
Macksey  argues,  the  two  poets  clearly 
reflect  their  differing  life-styles. 

William  Carlos  Williams’s  life¬ 
style,  as  this  is  reflected  in  his  charac¬ 
teristic  modes  of  perception,  is  one  of 
the  central  concerns  of  A.  Kingsley 
Weatherhead’s  book  The  Edge  of  the 
Image 26  Williams  like  Marianne 
Moore,  the  other  poet  treated  at 
length  here,  is  categorized  in  Coler- 
idgean  terms,  as  a  poet  of  Fancy. 
What  these  two  have  in  common  is 
the  ability  to  represent  objects  and 
scenes  clearly  and  preserve  the  hard 
edge  of  the  image  against  the  kind  of 
blurring  they  suffer  in  other  kinds 
of  poetry.  A  whole  chapter  is  given 
over  to  clarifying  the  distinction 
between  poets  of  Imagination  and 
poets  of  Fancy,  though  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  author  has  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  oversimplifying  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  his  conclusion  that  Wallace 
Stevens’s  lack  of  respect  for  either 
the  haecceity  of  things  or  the  cul¬ 
minating  statement  makes  him  a  poet 
of  Fancy,  throws  doubt  upon  either 
the  usefulness  of  the  classes,  or 
Weatherhead’s  reading  of  the  poetry. 
Similarly,  it  is  too  easy,  and  mislead¬ 
ing  to  say  that  because  W.  D.  Snod¬ 
grass,  writing  about  his  daughter  in 
‘Heart’s  Needle’,  conveys  his  ideas 
through  dissociated  images  of  war, 
agriculture,  snow,  etc. — images  which 
are  not  employed  to  command  the 
senses — he  is  therefore  a  poet  of 
Imagination.  In  the  last  chapter, 
Moore  and  Williams  are  left  behind, 
and  in  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  the 
self-styled  ‘sons  of  Williams’,  Charles 
Olson,  Denise  Levertov,  and  Robert 

26  The  Edge  of  the  Image,  by  A.  Kingsley 
Weatherhead.  University  of  Washington 
Press,  pp.  xi -F 5 1 .  $6.95. 
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Duncan,  Weatherhead  shows  modern 
poetry  moving  from  the  idea  of  the 
poem  with  things  in  it  unshaped  by 
structure,  to  that  of  the  poem  as  a 
thing  in  itself,  autotelic  beyond  all 
previous  expectation. 

Harry  R.  Warfer’s  ‘Rationale  of 
Free  Verse’  ( JA ),  after  documenting 
the  history  of  Free  Verse  from  1912 
until  1940,  goes  on  to  argue  that 
though  the  form  grew  out  of,  and 
fitted,  the  mood  of  an  era,  it  yet  re¬ 
mains  an  appropriate  medium  for  the 
direct  and  pictorial  dramatization  of 
thoughts  and  emotions.  The  par¬ 
ticular  problems  facing  the  critic  of 
modern  poetry  exercise  M.  L.  Rosen¬ 
thal  in  ‘Uncertain  Odysseus:  The 
Critic  of  Current  Poetry’  ( Shenan¬ 
doah ).  We  are  in  an  age,  he  claims, 
where  external  reality  forces  itself 
into  the  psyche  with  great  savagery. 
In  times  like  this,  the  task  of  the 
critic,  like  the  poet,  is  to  submit  to 
the  disorder  of  the  world,  assimilate 
it,  and,  like  Odysseus,  finally  restore 
order  in  his  own  Ithaca.  He  gives 
examples  from  the  criticism  of  Yeats, 
Sylvia  Plath,  and  John  Berryman,  to 
indicate  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 

The  reissue  of  J.  Saunders  Red¬ 
ding’s  To  Make  a  Poet  Black 21  coin¬ 
cides  appropriately  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  paperback  of  an  anthology  of 
Negro  Poetry,  Kaleidoscope ,28  edited 
by  Robert  Hayden.  Redding’s  book 
was  originally  published  in  1939,  and 
takes  the  history  of  Negro  poetry  up 
to  the  end  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance; 
his  last  chapter  covering  the  work  of 
Claude  McKay,  Langston  Hughes, 
Countee  Cullen,  and  James  Weldon 
Johnson,  and  closing  with  an  exhor¬ 
tation  to  the  Negro  to  forsake  Harlem 

27  To  Make  a  Poet  Black,  by  J.  Saunders 
Redding.  College  Park,  Maryland:  McGrath, 
pp.  x+ 142.  $8.00. 

28  Kaleidoscope:  Poems  by  American  Negro 
Poets,  ed.  by  Robert  Hayden.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  pp.  xxiv  +  231. 
n.p. 


and  return  to  the  earth.  Hayden,  on 
the  other  hand,  sees  in  recent  poets 
new  motivating  forces  which  are 
leading  to  the  creation  of  poems  that 
illuminate  human  experience,  not 
exclusively  ‘Negro  experience’. 

J.  Paul  Carroll  has  produced  a 
massive  anthology  of  the  work  of  The 
Young  American  Poets P  Attempting 
to  generalize  about  selections  from 
fifty-four  poets  is  not  an  easy  task, 
and  James  Dickey  wisely  does  not 
try  to  talk  about  schools  or  move¬ 
ments  in  his  Introduction.  Instead  he 
discovers  among  the  great  variety,  a 
uniform  integrity,  albeit  one  that  is 
badly  informed. 

The  same  editor  has  also  produced 
a  quite  different  kind  of  anthology 
called  The  Poem  in  its  Skin.30  In  fact 
it  is  much  more  than  an  anthology; 
each  of  the  poems  printed  being 
coupled  with  an  essay  in  practical 
criticism.  All  the  poets  belong  to  what 
he  calls,  in  a  long,  concluding  essay, 
the  generation  of  1962,  and  are,  like 
the  young  poets  in  his  other  anthol¬ 
ogy  ‘on  the  high,  happy  adventure  of 
creating  and  innovating  a  complex  of 
new  ways  to  view  our  human  condi¬ 
tion’.  The  poets  and  poems  chosen  to 
exemplify  this  complex  of  attitudes 
are:  ‘Leaving  the  Atocha  Station’,  by 
John  Ashbery;  ‘A  Wicker  Basket’,  by 
Robert  Creeley;  ‘The  Heaven  of 
Animals’,  by  James  Dickey;  ‘The 
Widow’s  Yard’,  by  Isabella  Gardner; 
‘Wichita  Vortex  Sutra’,  by  Allen 
Ginsberg;  ‘A  Century  Piece  for  Poor 
Heine’,  by  John  Logan;  ‘Lemuel’s 
Blessing’,  by  W.  S.  Merwin;  ‘The  Day 
Lady  Died’,  by  Frank  O’Hara;  ‘April 
Inventory’,  by  W.  D.  Snodgrass;  and 
‘As  I  Step  Over  a  Puddle  at  the  End 
of  Winter,  I  Think  of  an  Ancient 

29  The  Young  American  Poets,  ed.  by  Paul 
Carroll.  Chicago:  Follett.  pp.  508.  $6.95. 
Paperback  $3.95. 

30  The  Poem  in  its  Skin,  by  Paul  Carroll. 
Chicago:  Follett.  pp.  ix+262.  $4.95.  Paper¬ 
back  $2.95. 
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Chinese  Governor’,  by  James  Wright. 
As  for  the  essays  on  the  poems,  they 
ought  certainly  to  provoke  readers 
into  making  the  contradictory  inter¬ 
pretations  their  author  says  he  would 
welcome. 

Ruggero  Bianchi’s  La  Parola  E 
L’lmmagine  is  an  excellent  anthology 
of  Imagist  poetry  with  translations 
into  Italian.  The  anthology  itself  is 
prefaced  by  most  of  the  important 
contemporary  essays  and  manifestoes 
of  the  movement.31 

Anne  Elalley’s  essay,  ‘Recent  Ameri¬ 
can  Poetry:  Outside  Relevancies’ 
(MR),  is  an  excellent  survey  of  recent 
work,  and  includes  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  bibliography. 

Even  had  Willa  Gather  not  bought 
and  destroyed  most  of  the  copies  of 
her  first  book  of  poems,  April  Twi¬ 
lights,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would 
have  achieved  a  very  wide  circulation. 
When  she  reissued  the  book  in  1923  as 
April  Twilights  and  Other  Poems  she 
omitted  a  third  of  the  original  poems. 
These — ‘Dedicatory’,  ‘Asphodel’, 

‘Mills  of  Montmartre’,  ‘On  Cydnus’, 
‘The  Namesake’,  ‘White  Birch  in 
Wyoming’,  ‘Eurydice’,  ‘The  Night 
Express’,  ‘Thine  Advocate’,  ‘Sonnet’, 
‘From  the  Valley’,  ‘I  have  No  Elouse 
for  none  to  Shelter  Elim’,  and  ‘Paris’ 
— are  now  made  available  again  in 
Bernice  Slote’s  edition  of  the  1903 
volume.32  In  a  long  Introduction  the 
editor  defends  these  early  poems,  not 
only  for  their  intrinsic  value,  but  also 
for  the  light  they  throw  on  to  her 
later  fiction:  ‘What  happened  to  the 
mythic  landscape  of  April  Twilights ? 
For  one  thing,  with  a  certain  distance 
of  time  and  experience,  she  had  turn¬ 
ed  about  and  found  Arcadia  in  her 
own  West.  She  put  it  all  in,  begin- 

31  La  Parola  L’lmmagine,  ed.  by  Ruggero 
Bianchi.  Milan:  U.  Mursia.  pp.  320.  Lire 
3.200. 

32  April  Twilights  ( 1903) ,  by  Willa  Cather. 
Ed.  by  Bernice  Slole.  Nebraska  U.P.  pp.  72. 
$5.50.  Paperback  $1  95. 
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ning  with  O  Pioneers! — the  cyclic 
seasons  and  the  creative  earth,  the 
fields  and  the  farmers,  the  glorified 
simple  life,  the  themes  of  music  as  art 
and  inspiration.’ 

Gorham  Munson’s  book  on  Robert 
Frost 33  was  written  in  1927,  when 
Frost  was  still  nearer  the  beginning 
than  the  end  of  his  career.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  at  least  four  full- 
length  biographies  written,  but  this 
still  retains  some  anecdotal  interest. 
The  last  two  chapters  are  devoted  to 
appreciation  of  the  poetry  in  A  Boy’s 
Will,  North  of  Boston,  Mountain 
Interval,  and  New  Hampshire. 

In  a  substantial  essay  on  ‘Frost  and 
the  American  View  of  Nature’  (AQ), 
Clark  Griffith  examines  traditional 
attitudes  to  nature  in  American 
Romanticism.  Frost,  he  maintains,  is 
the  heir  to  the  change  that  entered 
American  thought  when  Romanti¬ 
cism  began  to  despair.  Wanting  to 
believe  that  nature  is  the  teacher  of 
great,  enduring  truths,  he  is  neverthe¬ 
less  forced  to  concede  that  there  is  a 
certain  opacity  in  the  natural  which 
human  beings  can  never  hope  to 
penetrate.  Thus  he  is  forced  to  align 
himself  intellectually  with  post-Emer- 
sonians  like  Emily  Dickinson  and 
Melville.  A  similar  subject,  ‘Confu¬ 
sion  and  Form:  Robert  Frost  as 
Nature  Poet’  ( Discourse ),  is  explored 
by  Donald  J.  Greiner.  Reginald  L. 
Cook  also  has  a  general  essay  on 
‘Robert  Frost’s  Constellated  Sky’ 
( WHR ),  in  which  he  examines  groups 
or  clusters  of  poems  which  resolve 
thematic  problems,  as  for  example 
the  theme  of  death  in  ‘Away’, 
‘Misgiving’,  and  ‘In  a  Disused  Grave¬ 
yard’,  or  the  theme  of  waste  in  ‘Pod 
of  the  Milkweed’,  ‘November’,  ‘Carpe 
Diem’,  and  ‘In  Hardwood  Groves’. 

33  Robert  Frost:  A  Study  in  Sensibility  and 
Good  Sense,  by  Gorham  B.  Munson.  Port 
Washington,  N.Y.:  Kennikat  Press,  pp.  135. 
$5.95. 
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Two  other  pieces  on  Frost  of  general 
interest  are  Harry  Berger  Jr.’s  ‘Poetry 
as  Revision:  Interpreting  Robert 
Frost’  ( Criticism ),  and  ‘The  Phoenix 
and  the  Desert  Places’  (MR),  by 
Stearns  Morse,  in  which  D.  H. 
Lawrence  and  Frost  are  compared 
and  praised  for  the  way  in  which  they 
each  met  and  took  life,  ‘one  with 
gallant  courage,  the  other  with 
courageous  tenacity’. 

Laura  E.  Richard’s  early  memoir  of 
Robinson,  E.A.R.,34  will  have  a  very 
limited  appeal,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  why  it  has  been  reissued. 
The  author  was  an  enthusiastic  young 
admirer  of  the  poet,  and  something  of 
her  attitude  to  him,  as  well  as  her 
style,  can  be  seen  in  their  first 
exchange  of  correspondence:  ‘Prithee 
good  Hermit  Thrush,  come  out  of  thy 
thicket’,  she  writes;  to  which  Robin¬ 
son  replied  ‘Dear  Miss  Richards:  I 
shall  be  glad  to  come  to  see  you  on 
Monday.  I  am  not  a  Hermit  Thrush’. 

‘Writing  letters  too  is  writing’,  said 
Carl  Sandburg  in  explaining  why  he 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  his  large  correspondence. 
Herbert  Mitgang  in  editing  The 
Letters  of  Carl  Sandburg 35  takes  this 
statement  both  as  a  theme  for  the 
collection,  and  a  justification  for  the 
selection  he  makes  from  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  available.  Other 
criteria  which  help  give  the  volume  its 
shape  are:  progression  of  Sandburg’s 
life  and  career;  significant  literary 
history  and  friendships;  poetic  lang¬ 
uage  and  thoughts  that  make  the 
letters  interesting  in  themselves.  Sand¬ 
burg’s  longevity  coupled  with  his 
prolific  and  multifarious  output  en¬ 
sures  that  his  letters  read  like  a 
literary  history  of  the  century.  The 

34  E.A.R.,  by  Laura  E.  Richards.  New 
York:  Russell  &  Russell,  pp.  61.  $5.00. 

35  The  Letters  of  Carl  Sandburg,  ed.  by 
Herbert  Mitgang.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  pp.  xiv  +  577.  $12.50. 


names  of  just  a  few  of  his  correspond¬ 
ents  give  some  indication  of  his 
centrality:  Amy  Lowell,  Harriet  Mon¬ 
roe,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  Adlai  Stevenson,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Hemingway,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Frost. 

After  reading  the  poet’s  auto¬ 
biography,  published  in  1933,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday, 
John  C.  Weigel  wrote  a  Letter  to 
Carl  Sandburg 36  which  has  now  been 
published.  It  was  originally  intended 
for  publication  in  Mitgang’s  collec¬ 
tion,  which  was  to  have  included 
letters  both  to  and  from  Sandburg, 
though  it  had  to  be  rejected  on 
grounds  of  length  anyway.  Its  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Sandburg  autobio¬ 
graphy  is  tenuous,  Weigel  having 
been  stirred  to  recount  his  own  early 
life  by  perceiving  its  similarity  to  the 
poet’s.  Archibald  MacLeish  has  also 
written  ‘A  Memorial  Tribute  to  Carl 
Sandburg’  (MR). 

Brother  Antoninus  is  a  self-styled 
disciple  of  the  late  Robinson  Jeffers, 
and  by  his  own  admission  ‘to  be  the 
only  disciple  of  a  major  poet,  especi¬ 
ally  one  who  detests  them,  is  as  dis¬ 
concerting  for  the  disciple  as  it  is  for 
the  master’.  It  is  this  that  accounts  for 
the  ‘expostulatory  urgency’  in  some  of 
the  seven  essays,  written  at  different 
times  and  for  different  purposes,  and 
brought  together  now  under  the  title 
Robinson  Jeffers:  Fragments  of  an 
Older  Lury  31  Two  of  the  pieces  are 
very  personal  indeed :  the  closing  elegy, 
written  for  the  San  Francisco  Poetry 
Festival  in  1962;  and  ‘Not  Without 
Wisdom’,  in  which  the  younger  poet 
seeks  to  define  his  relationship  to 
Jeffers.  The  other  essays  are  more 
rewarding.  ‘The  Giant  Hand’  is  a 

36  Letter  to  Carl  Sandburg,  by  John  C. 
Weigel.  New  York:  Schaffner.  pp.  44.  n.p. 

37  Robinson  Jeffers:  Fragments  of  an 
Older  Fury,  by  Brother  Antoninus.  Berkeley, 
California:  Oyez.  pp.  xv+129.  $7.50. 
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general  piece,  written  in  rebuttal  of 
Randall  Jarrell’s  remarks  made  at  the 
National  Poetry  Festival,  and  subse¬ 
quently  printed  as  ‘Fifty  Years  of 
American  Poetry’.  In  the  ‘Beauty  of 
God’  Brother  Antoninus  seeks  to 
show  by  reference  to  The  Beginning 
and  the  End,  that  ‘despite  himself, 
Jeffers’  attitude  contained  powerful 
residual  Christian  elements’.  His 
arguments  for  this  are  not  very  con¬ 
vincing,  nor  are  those  in  a  later  essay, 
‘Hellenistics’,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
contradict  the  impression  that  Jeffers 
was  consciously  or  unconsciously  a 
fascist.  The  best  pieces  are  those  in 
which  he  deals  in  detail  with  par¬ 
ticular  poems:  firstly  the  short  medi¬ 
tative  poem  ‘Post  Mortem’,  the 
careful  artistry  of  which  refutes  the 
charge  often  made  against  Jeffers  of 
crudity  and  shapelessness;  and  then 
the  most  difficult  and  forbidding  of 
all  his  poems,  ‘The  Women  at  Point 
Sur’,  which  Brother  Antoninus  claims 
is,  by  virtue  of  the  directness  of  state¬ 
ment  and  total  commitment  to  an 
underlying  motive,  Jeffers’s  central 
masterpiece. 

The  Selected  Letters  of  Robinson 
Jeffers,  1897-1962, 38  edited  by  Ann 
N.  Ridgeway  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  photographs  of  Leigh 
Weiner,  presents  a  different  aspect  of 
Jeffers  from  that  given  by  those  who 
knew  him.  He  appears  in  his  own 
portrayal  a  less  passionate  and  fana¬ 
tical  man  than  the  subject  of  Brother 
Antoninus’s  book.  He  was,  of  course, 
something  of  a  recluse,  and  the 
publication  of  these  documents  will 
be  of  great  help  to  scholars  and  critics 
in  discovering  the  real  Robinson 
Jeffers. 

The  story  of  Ezra  Pound’s  wartime 
broadcasts,  followed  by  his  incar¬ 
ceration  by  the  U.S.  Government  in 

38  The  Selected  Letters  of  Robinson  Jeffers, 
1897-1962,  ed.  by  Ann  N.  Ridgeway.  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  pp.  xx  +  407.  $10.95. 


St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  and  his 
ultimate  release,  has  been  told  and 
retold  by  his  biographers.  But  all 
earlier  accounts  have  relied  either 
upon  the  ‘mythical’  version  of  Robert 
Frost,  or  upon  mere  speculation.  It 
was  not  until  Harry  Meacham  per¬ 
suaded  Archibald  MacLeish  to  allow 
him  to  examine  the  Pound-Eliot- 
Hemingway-MacLeish  letters,  that 
the  full  story  could  emerge.  As  it  is 
told  in  The  Caged  Panther, 39  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  story.  Pound’s  ‘terrible  mis¬ 
take’  of  continuing  to  broadcast  for 
Rome  Radio  after  Pearl  Harbor  was 
the  cause  of  all  that  subsequently 
occurred,  but  he  was  helped  along  the 
road  ‘to  his  own  special  hell'  by  the 
ambition,  greed,  pride,  cruelty,  fear, 
and  arrogance  of  others.  Whilst 
Meacham’s  book  is  written  out  of  his 
close,  personal  friendship  with  Pound, 
his  account  is  backed  by  a  wealth  of 
documentation,  and  should  do  much 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

Michael  Reck  was  also  one  of  the 
‘tribe  of  Ez’  during  the  St.  Elizabeth 
days,  and  his  book,  Ezra  Pound:  A 
Close-Up, 40  is  based  on  his  recollec¬ 
tions  of  their  conversations  at  that 
time.  His  chief  desire  in  writing  it,  he 
claims,  is  to  bring  the  reader  closer  to 
Pound’s  poetry.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
his  book  will  have  that  effect,  though 
he  does  make  one  or  two  illuminating 
suggestions  in  the  course  of  describ¬ 
ing  Pound’s  relations  with  other  poets. 
He  mentions,  for  example,  that 
Pound  read  E.  E.  Cummings  late  in 
life,  and  suggests  that  the  typography 
of  the  late  cantos  was  probably 
affected  by  this.  Reck  does  bring  the 
reader  closer  to  Pound  the  man 
though,  by  presenting  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  ageing  poet — an  exile  in  his 

39  The  Caged  Panther:  Ezra  Pound  at  St. 
Elizabeths,  by  Harry  M.  Meacham.  New 
York:  Twayne,  1967.  pp.  222.  $5.00. 

40  Ezra  Pound:  A  Close-up,  by  Michael 
Reck.  Rupert  Hart-Davis.  pp.  xiii  +  205 
36s. 
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own  country — surrounded  and  dis¬ 
tracted  by  madmen,  yet  continuing  to 
write  the  great  poetry  of  the  late 
cantos.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
Pound  eventually  retreated  into  sil¬ 
ence,  the  result  of  ‘too  much  terrible 
anxiety  loaded  on  to  such  a  sensi¬ 
tivity’. 

Charles  Norman  has  written  a  book 
about  The  Case  of  Ezra  Pound,*1 
which  also  presents  a  good  deal  of 
documentary  evidence,  including  pre¬ 
viously  classified  transcripts,  and 
which  comes  to  a  very  different  con¬ 
clusion.  Having  traced  the  details 
leading  up  to  the  broadcasts  and 
Pound’s  imprisonment,  Norman  de¬ 
cides  that  ‘There  was  no  victimiza¬ 
tion.  What  is  open  to  question  is  the 
incarceration,  seemingly  for  life,  of  an 
accused  man  who  had  not  been  tried. 
This  aspect  of  the  story  is  fully  cov¬ 
ered  here  as  is  the  government’s  case, 
which  appears  to  have  been  formid¬ 
able.’ 

Pound’s  relations  with  other  major 
writers  are  the  subject  of  two  articles 
in  SoR :  Patricia  Hutchins  in  ‘Ezra 
Pound  and  Thomas  Hardy’  prints 
several  of  the  letters  Pound  wrote  to 
Hardy  between  1920  and  1925.  It  was 
the  American  who  instigated  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  who  appears  to  have 
taken  more  from  it.  At  least  in  1934 
he  was  to  remark  ‘Nobody  has  taught 
me  anything  about  writing  since 
Thomas  Hardy  died.’  ‘Ezra  Pound 
and  Wyndham  Lewis:  The  Crucial 
Years’,  by  W.  K.  Rose,  covers  a 
longer  period — 1910-1920 — and  a 
more  intimate  friendship.  Lewis’s 
own  memory  of  their  association  in 
the  Vorticist  movement  is  notoriously 
inaccurate,  and  Pound’s  later  state¬ 
ments  about  their  mutual  influence,  or 
lack  of  influence,  upon  each  other, 
also  distort  the  truth.  Rose’s  essay 

41  The  Case  of  Ezra  Pound,  by  Charles 
Norman.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  pp. 
x  +  209.  $5.95. 


presents  a  clearer  picture  of  the  whole 
movement.  So  too  does  Herbert  N. 
Schneidau’s  ‘Vorticism  and  the  Career 
of  Ezra  Pound’  ( MP ),  a  detailed,  well- 
documented  study  of  the  ideas  behind 
the  school,  the  original  founders,  and 
the  effect  of  the  movement  on 
Pound's  later  career.  Less  attention 
is  paid  to  Pound’s  actual  poetry,  but 
mention  must  be  made  of  K.  T.  S. 
Campbell’s  ‘The  Purification  of  Poe¬ 
try:  A  Note  on  the  Poetics  of  Ezra 
Pound’s  Cantos'  ( BJA ).  Campbell 
takes  issue  with  those  critics,  like 
George  Dekker,  who  see  the  poem  as 
‘a  colossal  failure’,  maintaining  that 
‘if  we  accept  this  lack  of  design  as 
necessitated  by  the  negative  principle 
of  rational  meaning  governing  ad¬ 
vanced  poetry,  may  we  not  say  that 
this  principle  is  immanent  in  every 
ideogram,  every  fractured  idea,  every 
collocation  of  fragments  in  thepoem?’. 

Students  of  Pound’s  poetry  will 
welcome  the  enlarged  Collected  Shor¬ 
ter  Poems,*2  containing  all  but  two  of 
the  Personae  poems  and  also  eleven 
poems  from  ‘The  Classic  Anthology 
Defined  by  Confucius’  (1954). 

William  Burney’s  study  of  Wallace 
Stevens 43  is  an  exercise  in  paraphrase, 
taking  for  its  starting  point  Stevens’s 
central  epistemological  problem : 
‘What  is  real?’  Burney  believes  that 
The  Collected  Poems  deliberately 
reveal  Stevens’s  changing  approach  to 
the  problem  throughout  his  life,  and 
he  therefore  concentrates  almost 
entirely  on  that  volume,  and  only 
ignores  Stevens’s  ordering  of  the 
poems  in  his  treatment  of  Har¬ 
monium.  Whilst  this  is  a  remarkably 
comprehensive  study,  it  is  not,  as  the 
publishers  claim,  a  complete  para¬ 
phrase.  Some  of  the  shorter  poems, 

42  The  Collected  Shorter  Poems,  by  Ezra 
Pound.  Faber,  pp.  297.  30 s. 

43  Wallace  Stevens,  by  William  Burney. 
(T.U.S.A.S.,  No.  127.)  New  York:  Twayne. 
pp.  190.  $3.95. 
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like  ‘Anecdote  of  the  Jar’,  and  some 
of  the  more  difficult,  like  ‘Bantams  in 
Pine  Woods’,  are  ignored;  others, 
such  as  ‘The  Man  Whose  Pharynx 
was  Bad’  are  mentioned  only  in 
passing.  Nevertheless,  Burney’s  ex¬ 
plication  of  the  poems  is  for  the  most 
part  thorough,  and  his  conclusion, 
relating  Stevens  to  Pound,  Yeats,  and 
Eliot,  through  his  adage  ‘Life  is  an 
affair  of  people  not  of  places.  But  for 
me,  life  is  an  affair  of  places  and  that 
is  the  trouble’,  is  convincing. 

Ronald  Sukenick’s  book  Musing 
the  Obscure 44  is  also  explicatory  in 
character.  Lie  does  not  attempt  to 
give  readings  of  all  the  poems,  but 
chooses  forty-seven  that  present  par¬ 
ticular  difficulties,  including  most  of 
the  major  poems  and  the  well-known 
ones.  As  Sukenick  points  out,  the 
real  difficulty  is  with  the  phrasing  of 
the  poems,  which  is  at  a  level  of 
metaphor  having  only  a  tenuous 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  Any  interpretation  of  the 
poems  is  bound  to  depend  on  the  kind 
of  line  by  line  paraphrase  he  gives. 
Too  many  critics  of  Stevens  have 
either  paid  excessive  attention  to 
Stevens’s  theories,  or  have  attempted 
to  relate  Stevens  to  a  tradition,  with¬ 
out  first  undertaking  the  close  analysis 
his  work  calls  for.  For  Sukenick,  the 
central  theme  that  emerges  is  not  so 
much  an  epistemological  one  as  a 
moral  one :  ‘with  what  tenable  attitude 
may  one  confront  the  difficult  circum¬ 
stances  of  contemporary  American 
secular  life  and  avail  oneself  of  the 
good  possible  in  it?’ 

Robert  Pack’s  book  on  Wallace 
Stevens 45  has  been  reprinted  after 
ten  years  (YIP  XXXIX.  303).  At  the 
beginning  of  his  study,  Pack  offers  his 

44  Wallace  Stevens:  Musing  the  Obscure, 
by  Ronald  Sukenick.  New  York  U.P.  1967. 
pp.  xvii+234.  $8.00.  Paperback  $2.45. 

45  Wallace  Stevens:  An  Approach  to  his 
Poetry  and  Thought,  by  Robert  Pack.  New 
York:  Gordian  Press,  pp.  xvi+203.  $7.00. 


solution  to  the  epistemological  prob¬ 
lem  by  asserting  that  there  is  no  con- 
tradition  between  imagination  and 
reality  in  the  poetry,  and  that  what 
Stevens  is  concerned  with  is  an  anti¬ 
nomy.  The  rest  of  his  book  explores 
the  antinomian  qualities  in  feeling  and 
thought,  pleasure  and  pain,  form  and 
chaos,  and  finally  discovers  in  Stev¬ 
ens’s  concept  of  love  the  supreme 
relation  between  man  and  man,  man 
and  woman,  and  man  and  his  world, 
that  is  the  source  of  final  peace  and 
acceptance. 

There  are  two  articles  in  which 
Stevens’s  poetry  is  seen  in  relation  to 
that  of  European  poets.  The  major 
contention  of  Michael  Benamou’s 
‘Wallace  Stevens  and  Apollinaire’ 
(CL)  is  that  the  example  of  contem¬ 
porary  painters  switched  both  poets 
from  Impressionism  to  a  new  style  of 
Modernism.  Karl  P.  Wentersdorf  in 
‘Wallace  Stevens,  Dante  Alighieri  and 
the  Emperor’  (LCL),  offers  an  im¬ 
portant  clue  to  the  significance  of 
‘The  Emperor  of  Ice  Cream’  by  pur¬ 
suing  Stevens’s  allusion  to  the  Inferno 
in  Canto  XXXIV. 

Two  books  on  William  Carlos 
Williams  by  master  and  pupil  are 
published  together;  James  Guimond, 
the  author  of  The  Art  of  William 
Carlos  Williams ,4 6  having  been  super¬ 
vised  in  his  researches  by  Sherman 
Paul,  the  author  of  The  Music  of 
Survival ,47  Guimond’s  book  is  the 
most  comprehensive  study  of  Wil¬ 
liams  to  date  and  arguably,  the  best. 
It  is  certainly  the  only  one  that 
makes  a  genuine  attempt  to  organize 
all  of  Williams’s  work  into  a  coherent 
pattern.  More  than  this  though,  it 
also,  through  its  major  thesis  about 
the  ways  in  which  the  poet  uses 

46  The  Art  of  William  Carlos  Williams, 
by  James  Guimond.  Illinois  U.P.  pp.  257. 
$6.95. 

47  The  Music  of  Survival,  by  Sherman  Paul. 
Illinois  U.P.  pp.  xi  +  141.  $5.95. 
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language  in  his  ‘discovery  and  pos¬ 
session’  of  America,  gives  a  convinc¬ 
ing  account  of  Williams’s  Ameri¬ 
canism.  To  do  this  it  ranges  widely 
among  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
movements  of  the  twentieth  century 
relating  Williams  not  only  to  Objec¬ 
tivism  and  Imagism,  but  also  to  the 
Precisionist  painters,  Sheeler  and 
Demuth. 

Paul’s  study  is  a  more  modest  one. 
He  subtitles  his  book  ‘A  biography 
of  a  poem’,  but  the  poem  he  chooses, 
‘The  Desert  Music’,  is  such  that  he 
is  forced  into  a  much  wider  considera¬ 
tion  concerning  the  act  of  poetic 
invention  itself.  Williams  wrote  ‘The 
Desert  Music’  after  suffering  a  near 
fatal  stroke,  and  in  it  he  muses  upon 
the  idea  of  death;  both  physical  death 
and  the  death  of  his  creative  powers. 
It  is  an  important  poem  in  itself,  and 
because  in  its  final  affirmation  it  opens 
the  way  to  Williams’s  last  poems. 
Paul  is  perfectly  aware  of  all  this  and 
his  study,  like  the  poem,  is  constantly 
moving  outwards  in  its  attempt  to 
discover  the  significance  of  the 
experiences  recorded.  When  he  comes 
back  to  the  poem,  however,  to  make 
judgements  about  it,  he  is  less  per¬ 
suasive,  being  more  susceptible  to 
poems  about  the  making  of  poems 
than  the  poet  himself. 

Emily  Mitchell  Wallace’s  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  William  Carlos  Williams ,48 
compiled  over  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  is  the  product  of  accurate  and 
monumental  scholarship.  The  cate¬ 
gories  into  which  she  divides  the 
works,  and  the  number  of  items 
involved,  indicate  something  of  the 
problems  she  has  overcome:  books 
and  pamphlets  (fifty) :  books  to  which 
he  contributed  (ninety-eight);  period¬ 
ical  contributions  (six  hundred  and 
thirty-five) ;  miscellanea  (sixty-two) ; 

48  A  Bibliography  of  William  Carlos  Wil¬ 
liams,  by  Emily  Mitchell  Wallace.  Wesleyan 
U.P.  pp.  xxvii  +  374.  $12.50. 


and  translations  into  fourteen  lang¬ 
uages  (eighty-three).  Perhaps  even  of 
more  interest  to  the  critic  than  the 
actual  compilation,  are  the  generous 
extracts  from  the  autobiography, 
letters,  and  essays,  appended  to  each 
major  item  by  way  of  commentary. 

“‘You  Can’t  Steal  Credit”:  The 
Economic  Motif  in  Paterson’  ( JAmS ), 
by  Joel  O.  Conarroe,  is  an  attempt  to 
show  that  Williams’s  ideas  on  money 
and  credit  are  tied  in  with  the  other 
major  themes  of  the  poem.  Some 
critics,  including  Randall  Jarrell 
and  Vivienne  Koch  have  regretted 
the  inclusion  of  such  matter,  but 
Conarroe  argues  convincingly  that 
what  is  regrettable  is  his  failure  to 
give  his  ideas  a  coherence  and  a 
‘poetry’. 

‘Omissions  are  not  accidents’,  says 
Marianne  Moore,  and  the  poems  she 
has  decided  to  reject  from  her 
Complete  Poems* 9  are  indicative  of 
her  own  poetic  and  critical  develop¬ 
ment  over  the  years.  Charles  Tom¬ 
linson  makes  this  the  occasion  for  a 
reassessment  of  her  work  in  ‘Mari¬ 
anne  Moore:  Her  Poetry  and  Her 
Critics’  {Agenda),  whilst  Francis  W. 
Warlow  examines  closely  one  of  the 
rejected  poems,  ‘Moore’s  “To  a 
Snail’”  {Expl). 

Charles  Norman’s  biography  of 
E.  E.  Cummings 50  was  first  published 
in  1958  (YW  XXXIX.  302).  This 
edition  has  been  considerably  revised 
and  a  short  chapter  added  which 
recounts  the  circumstances  of  Cum¬ 
mings’s  death  in  1962.  Since  then 
73  Poems  has  been  published,  but 
Norman  has  little  to  say  about  the 
volume,  except  to  offer  an  exegesis 
of  one  of  the  poems,  No.  28, 
which  happens  to  be  about  three 

49  The  Complete  Poems  of  Marianne 
Moore.  Faber,  pp.  xiv+305.  42 s. 

50  E.  E.  Cummings :  A  Biography,  by 
Charles  Norman.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton. 
1967.  pp.  viii+246.  Paperback  $1.45. 
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incidents  in  his  own  life.  Charles 
Stetler  supplies  the  need  for  criticism 
of  Cummings’s  late  work  in  ‘E.  E. 
Cummings’  73  Poems'.  With  Life’s 
Eye’  (XUS),  and  Patricia  B.  Tal- 
Mason  explores  ‘The  Whole  E.  E. 
Cummings’  ( TCL ).  This  essay  is 
actually  about  Holism  in  Cummings’s 
poetry,  and  argues  that  for  Cum¬ 
mings  the  search  for  identity  leads 
through  love  to  a  timeless  contact 
with  the  Other,  whereby  the  human 
being  transcends  his  real  nature. 
James  P.  Dougherty  examines  the 
notion  of  ‘Language  as  a  Reality  in 
E.  E.  Cummings’  (BuR). 

One  of  Crane’s  heroes  was  Blake, 
and  it  is  as  a  Blakean  poet  that 
Herbert  A.  Leibowitz  sees  Hart 
Crane51  in  his  excellent  study.  It  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  Crane’s 
standing  has  begun  to  rise  above  the 
level  dictated  by  Winters’s  hostile 
essay,  and  as  Leibowitz  points  out 
there  is  still  a  dearth  of  concrete 
information  about  Crane’s  poetics 
and  style.  His  own  book,  with 
excellent  chapters  on  diction,  imag¬ 
ery,  syntax,  verse  forms,  and  metrics, 
does  much  to  remedy  the  situation. 
The  early  chapters  are  devoted  to 
analyses  of  particular  poems,  and 
here  he  does  much  to  substantiate  his 
claim  that  Crane,  measuring  the  crisis 
of  modernism  with  real  distinction, 
was  a  truer  spokesman  for  his  age 
than  T.  S.  Eliot. 

Susan  Jenkins  Brown  has  edited 
Hart  Crane’s  letters  to  William  Slater 
Brown  and  herself  in  The  Southern 
Review.  Half  of  the  letters  have  never 
before  been  published,  and  those  that 
have,  in  The  Letters  of  Hart  Crane, 
are  now  printed  in  full  for  the  first 
time.  The  letters  cover  the  last  ten 
years  of  Crane’s  life,  and  together 
with  the  biographical  notes  and 

51  Hart  Crane:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Poetry,  by  Herbert  A.  Leibowitz.  Columbia 
U.P.  pp.  308.  $7.50.  61s.  6 d. 


references  abundantly  supplied,  fill  in 
many  of  the  details  of  that  period. 

In  a  long  essay  on  ‘The  Artistic  Con¬ 
science  of  Vachel  Lindsay’  ( JAmS ), 
Ann  Massa  attempts  to  alter  the 
current  narrow  assessment  of  the 
‘Casey  At-the-Bat’  of  American  poe¬ 
try.  Her  broad  perspective  involves 
juxtaposing  him  with  his  predecessors, 
including  Whitman,  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  the  Imagists,  and  his  successors, 
the  Pop  artists.  In  so  doing  she  suc¬ 
cessfully  suggests  both  his  place  in  an 
American  tradition,  and  also  his 
uniqueness  as  a  writer. 

No  one  is  likely  to  dispute  Thomas 
Daniel  Young’s  claim,  made  in  the 
Introduction  to  a  new  book  of 
essays,52  that  ‘As  poet,  teacher, 
critic,  and  editor,  John  Crowe  Ran¬ 
som  has  been  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  of  his  generation.’ 
None  of  the  sixteen  essays  in  this 
volume  is  original,  with  the  exception 
of  George  Lanning’s  concluding 
remarks  about  ‘Ransom  as  Editor’, 
but  students  of  Ransom  will  never¬ 
theless  welcome  the  appearance  of 
this  collection  which  includes  such 
well-known  pieces  as  Robert  Penn 
Warren’s  ‘John  Crowe  Ransom:  A 
Study  in  Irony’,  and  Cleanth  Brooks’s 
‘The  Doric  Delicacy’.  The  titles  of 
the  other  essays  are:  ‘An  Examination 
of  Modern  Critics:  John  Crowe 
Ransom’,  by  Edwin  Berry  Burgum; 
‘Instructed  of  Much  Mortality:  A 
Note  on  the  Poetry  of  John  Crowe 
Ransom’,  by  Delmore  Schwartz; 
‘John  Ransom’s  Poetry’,  by  Randall 
Jarrell;  ‘Primarily  Language’,  by 
F.  O.  Matthiessen;  ‘Portrait  of  the 
Critic-Poet  as  Equilibrist’,  by  Donald 
A.  Stauffer;  ‘The  Fugitive  Particular: 
John  Crowe  Ransom,  Critic’,  by 
Morgan  Blum;  ‘The  Achievement  of 

52  John  Crowe  Ransom:  Critical  Essays 
and  a  Bibliography,  ed.  by  Thomas  Daniel 
Young.  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  290. 
$8.50. 
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John  Crowe  Ransom’,  by  Vivienne 
Koch;  ‘The  Irony  of  John  Crowe 
Ransom’,  by  G.  R.  Wasserman; 
‘John  Crowe  Ransom’s  Cruel  Battle’, 
by  Louis  D.  Rubin  Jr.;  ‘John  Crowe 
Ransom  as  Economist’,  by  Kelsie  B. 
Harder;  ‘Love  as  Symbol  in  the 
Poetry  of  Ransom’,  by  Karl  F. 
Knight;  ‘John  Crowe  Ransom:  The 
Poet  and  the  Critic’,  by  Graham 
Hough;  and  ‘F.  H.  Bradley’s  Appear¬ 
ance  and  Reality  and  the  Critical 
Theory  of  John  Crowe  Ransom’,  by 
F.  P.  Jarvis.  In  addition,  Mildred 
Brooks  Peters  has  compiled  an 
excellent  bibliography  of  books, 
essays,  poems,  and  reviews  by  Ran¬ 
som,  and  also  of  books  and  essays 
about  him. 

Ransom’s  career  as  a  poet  was  a 
brief  one,  and  his  output  small.  Most 
of  his  poetry  was  written  between 
1916  and  1927,  and  published  in  three 
small  volumes.  In  1963  he  made  a 
second  selection  of  poems  he  wanted 
to  keep,  and  added  seven  that  he  had 
written  in  the  intervening  period. 
These  facts  dictate  the  approach 
taken  by  Robert  Buffington  in  his 
book,  The  Equilibrist ,53  Only  a  little 
space  is  devoted  to  Ransom’s  early 
volume,  Poems  About  God,  which  is 
not  really  representative,  and  was 
passed  over  completely  by  Ransom 
himself  when  he  came  to  select  from 
his  earlier  work.  Nor  does  Buffington 
devote  much  space  to  the  later,  un¬ 
distinguished  poetry,  but  concentrates 
on  the  central  achievement  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  poems  in  Chills  and 
Fevers  and  Two  Gentlemen  in  Bonds. 
Here  he  limits  himself  to  close  read¬ 
ings  of  the  individual  poems,  often 
passing  intelligent  comments  on  par¬ 
ticular  lines  and  phrases,  but  making 
little  attempt  to  go  beyond  this.  In  a 

53  The  Equilibrist:  A  Study  of  John  Crowe 
Ransom’s  Poems,  1916-1963,  by  Robert 
Buffington.  Vanderbilt  U.P.  1967.  pp.  ix+ 
160.  $5.95. 


fascinating  appendix  he  prints  all 
the  revisions  of  twenty-one  poems 
including  most  of  the  better-known 
ones. 

David  Mann  and  Samuel  H. 
Woods,  Jr.,  have  studied  these  revi¬ 
sions  and  published  their  findings  in 
‘John  Crowe  Ransom’s  Poetic  Revi¬ 
sions’  ( PMLA ).  Most  of  the  changes 
show  Ransom  simplifying  his  diction 
or  removing  obscurities,  and  become 
significant  in  fourteen  of  the  poems. 
On  the  occasion  of  Ransom’s  eight¬ 
ieth  birthday,  Allen  Tate  delivered  an 
Honours  Day  address  at  Kenyon 
college,  and  this  is  now  published 
under  the  title  ‘Gentleman  in  a  Dust- 
coat’  (SR). 

Theodore  Roethke  died  in  1963. 
Now,  in  one  year  are  published  The 
Collected  Poems ,54  The  Selected  Let¬ 
ters ,55  and  the  first  biography  of  the 
poet  by  the  late  Allan  Seager.56 
Reading  these  books  together  en¬ 
forces  one’s  sense  of  the  ironies  in  the 
poet’s  life  and  work.  The  poetry 
presents  experience  distilled  by  the 
intellect  and  passion  of  a  man  far 
removed  from  the  world  he  is  shown 
to  inhabit  in  Seager’s  biography. 
The  Glass  House  is  a  sad  book.  It 
presents  Roethke  as  a  marvellous 
poet  and  teacher,  and  an  impossible 
husband  and  employee.  The  author 
had  access  to  the  Roethke  manu¬ 
scripts  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  veracity  of  his  portrait, 
but  the  discrepancies  remain  never¬ 
theless.  If  one  turns  to  the  Selected 
Letters  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a 
wholeness  lacking  in  the  biography, 
the  result  is  disappointing.  There  are 
certainly  some  important  letters  that 

54  The  Collected  Poems  of  Theodore 
Roethke.  Faber,  xi  +  279.  42 s. 

55  Selected  Letters  of  Theodore  Roethke, 
ed.  by  Ralph  J.  Mills,  Jr.  University  of 
Washington  Press  pp.  xxii+273.  $6.95. 

56  The  Glass  House:  The  Life  of  Theodore 
Roethke,  by  Allan  Seager.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill.  pp.  301.  $7.95. 
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throw  light  on  particular  poems  and 
Roethke’s  methods  of  composition. 
Mills  also  includes  a  good  many  pre¬ 
viously  unpublished  poems,  mostly 
from  his  earlier  periods,  together 
with  some  early  versions  of  poems 
which  later  appeared  in  magazines 
and  books.  For  the  most  part  though, 
the  letters  confirm  Mills’s  view  in  his 
somewhat  apologetic  introduction, 
that  Roethke  was  not  a  devoted  letter 
writer.  There  is  too  much  of  Winter- 
set  Rothburg  in  them,  and  not  enough 
of  Theodore  Roethke. 

The  only  critical  essay  of  note  is 
John  Lucas’s  ‘The  Poetry  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roethke’  (OR).  In  it  he  attempts 
a  general  evaluation  of  the  Roethke 
canon  as  well  as  taking  issue  with 
other  critics  about  the  interpretation 
of  particular  poems:  John  Wain  on 
‘Four  for  Sir  John  Davies’,  Malkoffi 
on  ‘The  Pure  Fury’,  and  Denis 
Donaghue  on  ‘The  Marrow’. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay’s  reputa¬ 
tion  has  constantly  diminished  since 
the  twenties,  and  the  poems  that  once 
won  her  so  much  favour,  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  fierce,  individualistic 
feminism,  now  seem  very  dated 
indeed.  As  a  woman  she  became  in 
her  later  years  more  bitter  and  disil¬ 
lusioned,  but,  as  Norman  A.  Brittin 
argues  in  the  first  full-length  study  of 
her  entire  work,57  all  her  poetry  is 
pervaded  by  a  radical  humanism. 
Brittin  spends  three  of  his  chapters 
telling  her  life  story,  but  devotes 
most  of  his  space  to  a  commentary 
on  her  massive  body  of  work. 
Gorham  Munson  writes  about  one  of 
Millay’s  poems,  ‘Renascence’,  in 
his  essay  ‘Parnassus  on  Penobscot’ 
(NEQ). 

The  only  new  essay  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  gathered  together  by  Thomas 
Parkinson,  Robert  Lowell:  A  Collec- 

57  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  by  Norman  A. 
Brittin.  (T.U.S.A.S.,  No.  116.)  New  York: 
Twayne.  pp.  192.  $3.95. 


tion  of  Critical  Essays,58  is  that  by 
Donald  Carne-Ross  on  ‘The  Two 
Voices  of  Translation’.  The  volume  as 
a  whole  presents  a  balanced  perspec¬ 
tive  of  Lowell’s  career  to  date, 
though  it  is  obviously  difficult  at  this 
stage  in  Lowell’s  development  to 
make  the  kind  of  assessment  usually 
aimed  at  by  the  books  in  this  series. 

John  Holloway’s  essay  on  ‘Robert 
Lowell  and  the  Public  Dimension’ 
(Encounter)  argues  that  though  Lowell 
has  been  able  to  encompass  the  public 
and  historical,  as  well  as  the  private 
and  immediate,  there  is  no  mastery 
of  the  outer  world  in  his  poems,  nor 
even  any  assurance  within  it. 

The  Achievement  of  Richard  Eber- 
hart59  contains  a  comprehensive  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  poems  with  a  critical  intro¬ 
duction  by  Bernard  F.  Engel.  Engel 
sees  Eberhart  as  a  Neo-Romantic  in 
the  tradition  of  Marianne  Moore, 
Wallace  Stevens,  and  William  Carlos 
Williams.  His  central  subject  is  ‘the 
involvement  of  flesh  and  spirit,  or 
known  and  unknown;  in  a  word, 
death.’ 

Olson/ Melville :  A  Study  in  Affinity 60 
is  a  curious  work;  a  book  about  a 
book  about  a  book.  Ann  Charters 
set  herself  the  task  of  exhaustively 
exploring  the  relationship  between 
the  two  writers,  believing  that  Olson’s 
Call  Me  Ishmael  is  one  of  those 
‘moments  when  genius  becomes  aware 
of  its  kin’.  If  she  is  right  in  her  belief 
that  Olson  has  created  out  of  the 
relationship  literature  of  intricate 
design  and  profound,  prophetic  vision 

58  Robert  Lowell:  A  Collection  of  Critical 
Essays,  ed.  by  Thomas  Parkinson.  (Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Views.)  Englewood  Cliffs,  N .J. : 
Prentice-Hall.  pp.  176.  $4.95.  Paperback 
$1.95. 

59  The  Achievement  of  Richard  Eberhart, 
ed.  with  an  Introduction  by  Bernard  F. 
Engel.  (Modern  Poets  Series.)  Glenview, 
Illinois:  Scott  Foresman.  pp.  84.  $1.50. 

60  Olson/ Melville :  A  Study  in  Affinity,  by 
Ann  Charters.  Berkeley,  California:  Oyez. 
pp.  90.  $5.00.  Paperback  $2.50. 
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she  would  have  done  well  to  extend 
her  study  to  include  more  of  Olson’s 
own  poetry.  Ishmael,  it  is  true,  has 
some  of  the  virtues  of  Olson’s  poetry, 
and  she  also  examines  his  well- 
known  satiric  poem  ‘Letter  for  Mel¬ 
ville  1951’,  but  it  is  in  the  Maximus 
poems  that  we  are  likely  to  find  the 
proof,  if  it  exists,  of  Charters’s 
assertion  that  ‘Olson’s  Ishmael  is 
Olson’. 

3.  PROSE  FICTION 

Adversity  and  Grace 61  is  the  title  of 
a  collection  of  essays  on  recent 
American  literature  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Divinity  School  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  In  his 
Introduction,  ‘Theology  and  the 
Literary  Imagination’,  Nathan  A. 
Scott,  Jr.,  traces  the  process  by 
which  the  University  moved  towards 
its  programme  in  literature  and 
theology,  and  defends  the  centrality 
of  such  studies  by  reference  to  San¬ 
tayana  who  saw  that  for  many  writers 
the  primary  obligation  of  literature  is 
to  serve  ‘a  burdened  and  perplexed 
creature’.  Certainly  this  could  be  said 
of  most  of  the  novelists  treated  in  the 
following  essays  who  are  radically 
protestant  in  their  reaction  against 
old  values  and  old  sacraments.  The 
titles  of  individual  essays  are:  ‘Sola 
Gratia — The  Principle  of  Bellow’s 
Fiction’,  by  Nathan  A.  Scott,  Jr.; 
‘Bernard  Malamud  and  the  High 
Cost  of  Living’,  by  Giles  B.  Gunn; 
‘Comic  Escape  and  Anti-Vision: 
The  Novels  of  Joseph  Heller  and 
Thomas  Pynchon’,  by  John  W.  Hunt; 
‘J.  D.  Salinger:  The  Artist’s  Struggle 
to  Stand  on  Holy  Ground’,  by  James 
T.  Livingston;  ‘Flannery  O’Connor 
and  the  Grotesque  Recovery  of  the 
Holy’,  by  Preston  M.  Browning,  Jr.; 
‘J.  F.  Powers  and  Secularity’,  by 

61  Adversity  and  Grace:  Studies  in  Recent 
American  Literature,  ed.  by  Nathan  A.  Scott, 
Jr.  Chicago  U.P.  pp.  x  +  269. 12s. 


Maynard  Kaufman;  ‘The  Voices  of 
Tragedy  in  the  Novels  of  William 
Styron’,  by  Gunnar  Urang;  ‘The 
Two  Roles  of  Norman  Mailer’,  by 
David  Hesla;  and  ‘Faith  and  the 
Literary  Imagination — The  Vocation 
of  Poetry’,  by  Henry  Rago. 

A  book  similar  to  this  in  most 
respects,  Fifty  Years  of  the  American 
Novel:  A  Christian  Appraisal ,62  has 
been  reprinted  after  eighteen  years. 
Like  the  one  above,  it  has  been  written 
by  critics  who  are  also  Catholics,  and 
it  too  has  an  apologia  on  Christian 
criticism  as  a  preface  to  the  essays. 
Gardiner’s  essay,  ‘A  Christian  Ap¬ 
praisal:  The  Point  of  it’,  is  far  less 
subtle,  however.  He  sees  the  critic’s 
task  as  being  ‘to  rub  together  the 
sometimes  too-dry  sticks  of  the 
reader’s  attention  and  interest  and  so 
generate  that  “flash  of  intellectual 
enlightenment”.  Indeed,  the  critic 
may  be  a  sort  of  catalytic  agent  in  the 
“effort  at  spiritual  progress”.’  For¬ 
tunately,  the  authors  themselves  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  humbler  notion  of  the 
critic’s  responsibility,  and  their  essays 
are  all  the  better  for  it.  They  include 
pieces  on:  Edith  Wharton,  by  Anne 
Freemantle;  Theodore  Dreiser,  by 
Edward  J.  Drummond,  S.J. ;  Ellen 
Glasgow,  by  N.  Elizabeth  Monroe; 
Willa  Cather,  by  Francis  X.  Con¬ 
nolly;  Sinclair  Lewis,  by  C.  Carroll 
Hollis;  J.  P.  Marquand,  by  Charles 
A.  Brady;  Scott  Fitzgerald,  by  Riley 
Hughes;  John  Dos  Passos,  by  Mar¬ 
shall  McLuhan;  Faulkner,  by  Ernest 
Sandeen;  Hemingway,  by  Michael  F. 
Maloney;  Thomas  Wolfe,  by  Gerard 
S.  Sloyan;  Steinbeck,  by  John  S. 
Kennedy;  Farrell,  by  Frank  O’Mal¬ 
ley;  Robert  Penn  Warren,  by  Nicho¬ 
las  Joost;  and  the  War  Novelists,  by 
Robert  C.  Healey. 

62  Fifty  Years  of  the  American  Novel:  A 
Christian  Appraisal,  ed.  by  Harold  C.  Gar¬ 
diner,  S.J.  New  York:  Gordian  Press,  pp. 
xiv+304.  $8.50. 
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James  Hall’s  book  on  the  British 
and  American  novel  since  the  1930s, 
The  Lunatic  Giant  in  the  Drawing 
Room ,63  sets  out,  in  his  own  words, 
‘to  show  what  happens  when  a 
structure  of  feeling  with  a  powerful 
hope  and  a  compelling  literature 
behind  it  meets  new  and  not  readily 
reconcilable  aspirations’.  If  that  is  not 
clear,  nothing  in  the  essays  that 
follow,  on  Faulkner,  Penn  Warren, 
Bellow,  Iris  Murdoch,  Elizabeth 
Bowen,  and  Graham  Greene,  does 
much  to  make  it  plainer.  Here  are 
samples  chosen  from  his  essays  on  the 
Americans :  ‘In  The  Hamlet  Faulkner 
wants  to  express  a  revolutionary 
spirit  without  losing  the  benefits  of 
nature  and  continuity.  So  he  dignifies 
rebellious  anger  while  celebrating 
frozen  hopes  and  orderly  evolution’; 
‘So  in  the  overall  action  (of  All  the 
King’s  Men)  the  proponents  of 
directed  aggressiveness  fight  a  defen¬ 
sive  battle  for  control  and  good  repute 
against  the  reaction  of  self-interest 
and  earlier  styles.  The  “directed”  in 
their  program  handicaps  the  rebels.’ 
This  book  is  meant  to  be  a  companion 
to  his  earlier  work,  The  Tragic 
Comedians,  and  in  so  far  as  he  does 
reach  any  conclusion,  it  is  that  the 
second  generation  novelists,  as  he 
calls  them,  are  characterized  by  their 
use  of  deliberate  theatricality  in  a 
tragicomic  mode. 

Stirling  Brown’s  useful  history  of 
The  Negro  in  American  Fiction 64  has 
been  reprinted.  In  the  first  sentence 
of  the  book  he  presents  an  incontro¬ 
vertible  thesis:  ‘The  treatment  of  the 
Negro  in  American  fiction,  since  it 
parallels  his  treatment  in  American 
life,  has  naturally  been  noted  for 

63  The  Lunatic  Giant  in  the  Drawing  Room: 
the  British  and  American  Novel  since  1930, 
by  James  Hall.  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  242.  $6.95. 
66s. 

64  The  Negro  in  American  Fiction,  by 
Sterling  Brown.  Port  Washington,  N.Y. : 
Kennikat  Press,  pp.  209.  $7.50. 


injustice.’  The  book  is  not,  however, 
in  any  sense  polemical.  Brown  dis¬ 
covers  many  writers  in  the  nineteenth 
century  from  Melville  to  Cable  who 
have  shown  sympathy  and  compre¬ 
hension,  and  the  twentieth  century 
has,  in  his  view,  been  characterized 
by  a  radical  reassessment  of  the 
Negro;  most  modern  writers  being 
more  concerned  with  environment 
rather  than  race,  and  therefore  with 
social  analysis  more  than  propaganda. 
The  book  is,  considering  the  vastness 
of  its  subject,  necessarily  schematic, 
but  its  usefulness  could  have  been 
enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  an  index 
and  an  adequate  bibliography. 

The  Negro  Novelist,65  originally 
published  in  1953,  covers  a  much 
shorter  period,  1940  to  1950,  and  is 
not  really  about  the  Negro  in  the 
sense  that  Brown’s  book  is.  Its  author, 
John  Hughes,  insists  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  he  has  worked  is 
just  the  same  as  that  employed  when 
writing  about  Dreiser,  say,  whose 
German  origin  is  merely  a  biograph¬ 
ical  detail,  of  less  relevance  than  his 
Naturalism.  He  does  concede,  though, 
that  the  fact  that  a  novelist  is  a  Negro 
might  illuminate  the  content  of  a 
novel  when  it  appears  manifestly,  and 
in  the  novels  he  chooses  to  write 
about  this  is  very  often  the  case.  The 
year  1940  marked  a  turning  point 
in  Negro  fiction  with  the  publication 
of  Native  Son.  The  writers  of  the 
next  decade  produced  some  very 
good  novels  including  Attaway’s 
Blood  on  the  Forge,  and  Himes’s 
If  He  Hollers  Let  Him  Go,  and 
Lonely  Crusade,  but  they  all  were 
written  under  the  shadow  of  Richard 
Wright.  It  was  not  until  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Invisible  Man  that  Negro 

65  The  Negro  Novelist:  A  Discussion  of  the 
Writings  of  American  Negro  Novelists,  1940 - 
1950,  by  John  Milton  Charles  Hughes. 
(Essay  Index  Reprint  Series.)  Freeport,  N.Y. : 
Books  for  Libraries  Press,  pp.  288.  $9.50. 
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fiction  achieved  its  present  dimen¬ 
sions. 

Two  interesting  collections  of  orig¬ 
inal  essays  on  the  fiction  of  the 
’thirties  are  published  this  year  in  the 
Crosscurrents  series,  both  edited  by 
David  Madden.  After  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  virtual  neglect,  the  Prole¬ 
tarian  Writers  of  the  Thirties 66  are 
beginning  to  be  studied  and  their 
works  reissued.  Walter  Rideout, 
Daniel  Aaron,  and  Harvey  Swados 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  establish 
the  importance  of  this  genre,  and  the 
present  collection  will  do  more.  Of 
course  there  are  difficulties  about  the 
actual  definition  of  the  term  ‘prole¬ 
tarian’.  Even  at  the  time  the  literature 
was  being  produced,  writers  could 
not  agree  how  to  use  it;  witness  the 
angry  debate  at  the  first  American 
Writers  Congress  in  1935.  Josephine 
Herbst  even  refused  to  contribute  an 
essay  to  the  volume  on  the  grounds 
that  the  concept  of  proletarian  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  meaningful.  Madden 
argues  that  the  term  can  be  invested 
with  meaning,  however,  and  the 
essays  he  has  brought  together  do  just 
that.  Leslie  Fiedler  and  Gerald 
Green  open  the  debate  with  two  essays 
on  the  general  problem,  and  these  are 
followed  by  a  number  of  analyses  of 
particular  novels  and  novelists  includ¬ 
ing:  ‘John  Dos  Passos’  U.S.A.:  A 
1930’s  Spectacular’,  by  Leo  Gurko; 
‘Edward  Dahlberg,  Early  and  Late’, 
by  Jules  Chametzky;  ‘Robert  Cant¬ 
well’s  Land  of  Plenty' ,  by  Jack  Con¬ 
roy;  ‘Jack  Conroy’s  The  Disinherited 
or,  The  Way  it  Was’,  by  Erling 
Larsen;  ‘Daniel  Fuch’s  Williamsburg 
Trilogy:  A  Cigarette  and  a  Window', 
by  Irving  Howe;  ‘Dalton  Trumbo’s 
Johnny  Got  His  Gun',  by  Leonard 

66  Proletarian  Writers  of  the  Thirties,  ed. 
by  David  Madden.  (Crosscurrents/Modern 
Critiques.)  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville: 
Southern  Illinois  U.P.  London  and  Amster¬ 
dam:  Feffer  &  Simons,  pp.  xlii  +  278.  $6.95. 


Kriegel;  and  ‘B.  Travel,  Pure  Prole¬ 
tarian  Writer’,  by  Charles  H.  Miller. 
There  are  also  several  essays  by 
Marcus  Klein,  Chester  Elsinger, 
Frederick  J.  Hoffman,  Lee  Baxan- 
dall,  and  Michael  Brewster  Folsom, 
which  deal  generally  with  the  aes¬ 
thetics  and  ideology  of  the  prole¬ 
tarian  novel,  and  its  relation  to 
radical  writing  in  the  present  day. 
Finally,  there  is  a  short  account  of 
‘The  Brief  Embattled  Course  of 
Proletarian  Poetry’,  by  Allen  Gutt- 
rnann. 

The  companion  volume  deals  with 
a  more  esoteric,  though  related, 
genre — the  fiction  written  by  Tough 
Guy  Writers  of  the  Thirties.61  Apart 
from  Edmund  Wilson’s  famous  essay 
in  Classics  and  Commercials,  ‘The 
Boys  in  the  Back  Room’,  there  has 
been  little  recognition  for  tough  guys 
as  a  group,  though  books  have  been 
written  about  Raymond  Chandler 
and  James  M.  Cain.  Without  making 
exaggerated  claims  for  the  novelists 
dealt  with,  David  Madden  argues 
convincingly  that  popular  writers 
who  ‘affect  the  nerve  centers  of  mass 
experience  and  shape  the  attitudes 
and  predispositions  of  the  mass  of 
men’  ought  to  be  taken  more  seri¬ 
ously  than  they  are  by  literary  critics. 
Inevitably,  perhaps,  the  shadow  of 
Hemingway  falls  over  much  that  is 
written  in  the  individual  essays,  but 
there  are  also  interesting  pieces  on 
independent  sub-species  such  as  the 
‘Black  Mask’  school,  the  Hollywood 
Novel,  and  the  Gangster  Novel. 
Individual  novelists  dealt  with  include 
Dashiell  Hammett,  James  M.  Cain, 
John  O’Hara,  Horace  McCoy,  and 
Raymond  Chandler.  There  are  also 
essays  on  three  of  the  descendants  of 

67  Tough  Guy  Writers  of  the  Thirties,  ed.  by 
David  Madden.  (Crosscurrents/Modern 
Critiques.)  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville: 
Southern  Illinois  U.P.  London  and  Amster¬ 
dam:  Feffer  &  Simons,  pp.  xxxix+247.  $6.95. 
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the  school,  William  Lindsay 
Gresham,  Jim  Thompson,  and  John 
D.  MacDonald,  to  prove  that  Tough 
Guy  fiction  is  not  uniquely  a  product 
of  the  ’thirties. 

Warren  French  concentrates  on  a 
very  short  time-span  in  his  essay 
on  ‘Spring  Fiction  1967’.  He  calls  his 
book  Season  of  Promise,68  though 
in  his  conclusion  has  to  admit  that  the 
five  ‘extraordinary’  novels  which 
inspired  his  essay  have  had  no  imme¬ 
diate  successors,  and  might  prove  to 
be  just  ‘a  sudden  inexplicable  cluster 
of  vivid  blossoms  in  a  tired  garden’. 
The  novels  in  question  are :  Thornton 
Wilder’s  The  Eighth  Day,  R.  K. 
Narayan’s  The  Vendor  of  Sweets, 
James  Purdy’s  Eustace  Chisholm  and 
the  Works,  William  Goldman’s  The 
Thing  of  it  is  .  .  .,  and  Don  Asher’s 
Don’t  the  Moon  Look  Lonesome. 

Books  on  Henry  James  continue  to 
flood  the  critical  market.  Most  of 
them,  however,  are  not  in  the  genuine 
sense  new,  being  either  reprints  or 
collections  of  periodical  essays.  Ellen 
Douglas  Leyburn’s  is  an  exception. 
In  Strange  Alloy 69  she  explores  the 
relation  of  comedy  to  tragedy  through¬ 
out  the  whole  range  of  his  fiction.  For 
an  epigraph  and  a  title  she  turns  to 
the  Preface  to  What  Maisie  Knew,  in 
which  James  states  his  belief  that 
‘No  themes  are  so  human  as  those 
that  reflect  for  us,  out  of  the  confusion 
of  life,  the  close  connexion  of  bliss  and 
bale,  of  the  things  that  help  with  the 
things  that  hurt.’  It  may  be  that  she  is 
correct  to  suggest  that  this  represents 
James’s  fundamental  sense  of  life; 
man  and  his  state  as  a  mingling  of 
good  and  bad,  with  virtues  sorne- 

68  Season  of  Promise:  Spring  Fiction  1967, 
by  Warren  French.  (Missouri  Literary  Fron¬ 
tiers  Series,  No.  2.)  Missouri  U.P.  pp.  47. 
Paperback  $1.50. 

69  Strange  Alloy:  The  Relation  of  Comedy 
to  Tragedy  in  the  Fiction  of  Henry  James,  by 
Ellen  Douglass  Leyburn.  North  Carolina 
U.P.  pp.  xviii+180.  $6.00. 


times  turning  into  vices  and  great 
wrong  sometimes  producing  right. 
But  this  is  not  quite  the  point  of  what 
he  is  attempting  to  show,  and  her 
misinterpretation  of  this  passage  is 
symptomatic  of  a  mistaken  emphasis 
in  the  whole  study.  James  was  writing 
about  the  interesting  problem  of 
reflecting  opposing  points  of  view  and 
interpretations  of  shared  experience 
through  a  central  register,  and  it  is 
this,  his  fundamental  sense  of  fiction, 
that  is  the  interesting  study.  Of 
course  it  is  related  to  his  deepest 
feelings  about  life,  but  to  begin  at  this 
point  is  to  move  away  from  literary 
criticism.  Even  in  her  chapter  on 
‘Centers  of  consciousness’  Leyburn 
doesn’t  really  tell  us  enough  about  the 
methods  James  uses  to  express  his 
sense  of  life  as  a  ‘strange  alloy’. 

Roger  Gard  has  edited  a  volume  on 
Henry  James 70  in  the  ‘Critical  Heri¬ 
tage’  series.  James’s  reception  by  the 
critics  and  the  public  during  his  own 
lifetime  was  something  about  which 
he  himself  was  always  articulate,  but, 
not  unnaturally,  somewhat  biased.  It 
is  good,  therefore,  to  have  this 
collection  of  two  hundred  items, 
covering  the  period  from  when  he 
began  writing  up  to  his  death  in 
1916.  They  are  drawn  mainly  from: 
reviews  of  his  novels;  letters,  by,  to, 
and  about  him;  memoirs  of  those  who 
knew  him;  and  allusions  to  him  in 
fiction  and  parody.  Whilst  this  is  an 
excellent  compilation,  covering  five 
novels  in  great  detail,  and  the  rest 
adequately,  it  is  also  a  depressing 
one.  James  was  singularly  unfortunate 
in  his  reviewers,  and  was  obviously 
right  to  cavil  at  the  stupidity  and 
boorishness  that  his  fiction  provoked. 
There  were  exceptions,  of  course, 
the  most  notable  printed  here  being 

70  Henry  James:  The  Critical  Heritage,  ed. 
by  Roger  Gard.  (The  Critical  Heritage 
Series.)  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  New  York : 
Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  xxi  +  566.  70.y. 
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Vernon  Lee’s  sensitive  analysis  of  a 
paragraph  from  The  Ambassadors. 
Even  some  of  these — W.  D.  Howells 
is  an  example — are  prompted  more  by 
sympathy  and  friendship,  than  by  any 
real  understanding  of  James’s  art. 
The  records  of  his  sales,  printed  as  an 
appendix,  are  equally  depressing, 
especially  when  compared  with  those 
of  his  second-  and  third-rate  contem¬ 
poraries. 

Tony  Tanner  has  a  long  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  another  collection  of  essays  on 
Henry  James,11  in  which  he  surveys 
the  history  of  the  Master’s  reputation. 
As  for  the  essays  he  chooses  to  exhibit 
the  modern  response  to  James,  they 
have  at  least  the  virtue  of  appearing 
in  an  anthology  for  the  first  time. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  some  of 
the  best-known  names  in  James  criti¬ 
cism  are  absent,  but  the  articles 
reprinted  here,  both  on  general  topics 
and  on  most  of  the  major  novels, 
confirm  the  editor’s  view  that  modern 
critical  writing  has  reached  a  high 
degree  of  sophistication.  Worth  par¬ 
ticular  mention  are  Ian  Watt’s  bril¬ 
liant  explication  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  The  Ambassadors,  and  William 
Gibson’s  exploration  of  metaphor  in 
the  plot  of  the  same  novel. 

William  T.  Stafford  prefaces  his 
massive  collection  of  essays  on  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady12  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  James’s  novel  is  ‘ultimately 
impervious  to  criticism’.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  is  right,  for  there  is 
enough  criticism  here,  and  in  yet 
another  collection  edited  by  Peter 
Buitenhuis  in  the  ‘Twentieth  Century 
Interpretations’  series,73  to  sink  it 

71  Henry  James:  Modern  Judgments,  ed. 
by  Tony  Tanner.  Macmillan,  pp.  351.  18j. 

72  Perspectives  on  James’s  The  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  ed.  by  William  T.  Stafford.  New 
York  U.P.  London  U.P.  1967.  pp.  xxiii  +  303. 
$8.00  16s.  Paperback  $2.25.  2ls.  6 d. 

73  T wentieth  Century  Interpretations  of  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady:  A  Collection  of  Critical 
Essays,  ed.  by  Peter  Buitenhuis.  (Twentieth 


forever,  if  he  is  not.  He  also  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  novel  continuously 
invites  it,  and  the  inclusion  of  some 
of  the  best-known  critics,  English  and 
American,  including  F.  O.  Matthies- 
sen,  Arnold  Kettle,  Philip  Rahv, 
Richard  Chase,  and  R.  P.  Blackmur, 
substantiates  his  claim.  He  has  sen¬ 
sibly  divided  the  essays  into  sections 
covering:  the  reviews,  special  prob¬ 
lems,  the  tradition,  American  affini¬ 
ties,  methods,  and  the  total  novel. 
He  also  prints  a  forbidding  biblio¬ 
graphy  which  proves  that  many  more 
anthologies  could  be  made  up  from 
criticism  of  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

Another  of  James’s  books,  which 
has  attracted  very  little  attention, 
The  American  Scene ,7+  is  now  re¬ 
issued  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  Leon  Edel.  Since  its  original  pub¬ 
lication  in  1907,  only  one  other  has 
appeared,  edited  by  W.  H.  Auden  in 
1946,  and  containing  the  poet’s  mag¬ 
nificent  essay  on  James  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  better  known.  Edel’s  own 
introduction  is  modest  but  useful, 
and  his  notes,  which  might  have  been 
extended,  are  written  out  of  a  unique 
knowledge  of  James’s  life. 

Edwin  Snell’s  1935  essay,  now  re¬ 
printed,75  looks  very  small  indeed 
when  set  against  the  volumes  of 
modern  criticism.  And,  indeed,  to 
allow  only  a  page  each  to  the  last 
three  novels  is  somewhat  inadequate. 
Nevertheless,  he  makes  his  point  that 
no  modern  critical  theory  will  help  us 
to  understand  the  novels,  because 
James  created  his  own  fictional 

74  The  American  Scene,  by  Henry  James. 
Ed.  by  Leon  Edel.  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  xxiv-f- 
486.  27.y. 

75  The  Modern  Fables  of  Henry  James,  by 
Edwin  Marion  Snell.  (Harvard  Honors 
Theses  in  English,  No.  8.)  New  York:  Russell 
&  Russell,  1967.  pp.  75.  $5.75. 


Century  Interpretations.)  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  122.  $3.95. 
Paperback  $1.25. 
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conventions  out  of  the  unique  world 
he  inhabited. 

Joseph  L.  Tribble  unearths  yet 
another  putative  source  for  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady.  In  ‘Cherbuliez’s 
Le  Roman  d’une  Honnete  Femme : 
Another  Source  of  James’s  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady ’  (AT),  he  makes 
out  a  convincing  case  for  his  view  that 
the  Swiss  novelist’s  1866  work  should 
be  considered  along  with,  though  not 
necessarily  instead  of,  Daniel  Deronda 
and  Rliddlemarch  in  studying  the 
genesis  of  James’s  novel.  Victor  H. 
Strandburg  attempts  to  solve  ‘Isabel 
Archer’s  Identity  Crisis:  The  Two 
Portraits  of  a  Lady’  (UR). 

‘The  Method  at  the  Heart  of  Mad¬ 
ness:  The  Spoils  of  Poynton ’  (MFS), 
by  William  Bysshe  Stein,  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  James’s  view  that  only 
fantasy  can  deliver  existence  from  its 
boredom,  its  pettiness,  its  stupidity, 
and  its  aimless  immorality.  Fleda’s 
attempts  to  transfigure  reality  by 
elevating  social  conventions  fails,  and 
her  rebellions  devolve  into  pitiably 
comic  grimaces.  In  EIC  Alan  W. 
Bellinger  and  John  Lucas  debate  the 
central  issues  of  the  novel.  Their  notes 
are  entitled  ‘ The  Spoils  of  Poynton : 
The  Facts’  and  ‘James’s  Intentions: 
The  Spoils  of  Poynton ’. 

D.  J.  Hooley  takes  issue  with  E.  M. 
Forster’s  idea  about  ‘The  Hourglass 
Pattern  in  The  Ambassadors’’  (NEQ). 
Concentrating  on  the  crucial  episode 
where  Strether  discovers  Chad  and 
Mme.  de  Vionnet  together  on  the 
river,  he  also  rejects  earlier  interpre¬ 
tations  by  Robert  Garis  and  Walter 
O’Grady.  Strether  neither  retreats 
into  fantasy  nor  comes  to  see  the 
incident  as  unimportant.  He  and 
Chad  might  have  changed  places,  but 
they  have  not  done  so.  The  hourglass 
pattern  is  not  completed. 

Several  critics  examine  aspects  of 
James’s  short  stories.  Magbool  Aziz 
traces  the  critical  implications  of 


James’s  revisions,  and  shows,  by 
reference  to  one  of  his  short  stories, 
how  critics  have  based  their  inter¬ 
pretations  on  unsatisfactory  texts. 
The  title  of  his  essay  is  ‘Four  Meet¬ 
ings:  A  Caveat  for  James  Critics’ 
(EIC).  James  as  a  ‘lingerer  of  style’  is 
also  the  subject  of  Charles  Vander- 
see’s  essay  ‘James’s  “Pandora”:  The 
Mixed  Consequences  of  Revision’ 
(SB).  Searching  for  James’s  ‘figure’  in 
‘A  Retreading  of  James’  Carpet’ 
(TCL),  G.  A.  Finch  suggests  that  too 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
Vereker  and  not  enough  to  the 
narrator  who  represents  the  faithful, 
intelligent  reader.  In  ‘The  Artist  and 
the  Man  in  “The  Author  of  Beltraf- 
fio”’  (PMLA),  Viola  Hopkins  Win¬ 
ner  seeks  to  show  that  James  fails  to 
clarify  the  ambiguous  relation  of  the 
aesthetic  ideas  to  the  moral  and 
psychological  aspects  of  the  story. 

John  McAleer  is  probably  right  in 
claiming  that  Dreiser’s  works  have 
been  studied  with  less  critical  acuity 
than  the  works  of  any  other  major 
American  writer,  but  his  general  con¬ 
demnation  of  all  the  modern  Dreiser 
criticism  is  too  sweeping,  certainly  if 
it  is  meant  to  include  Mattheissen’s 
1951  critical  biography.  McAleer’s 
study,76  based  on  a  chronological 
reading  of  the  complete  works,  aims 
to  disarm  the  standard  criticisms  of 
Dreiser  by  exhibiting,  if  not  a  con¬ 
sistency,  then  at  least  a  coherence  in 
his  development  towards  a  final  philo¬ 
sophical  maturity  and  spiritual  inte¬ 
grity.  It  is  debatable  whether  Dreis¬ 
er’s  final  philosophical  position  is 
more  or  less  mature  than  those  he 
rejected  on  the  way  to  it,  and  McAleer 
does  little  to  refute  the  charge  that 
Dreiser  was  a  ‘tawdry  thinker’.  The 

76  Theodore  Dreiser:  An  Introduction  and 
Interpretation,  by  John  J.  McAleer.  (Ameri¬ 
can  Authors  and  Critics  Series.)  New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  pp.  xii+180. 
22s. 
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second  charge,  that  he  was  a  ‘wilful 
despoiler  of  public  and  private 
morality’,  was  the  product  of  a 
particularly  narrow  society  and  no 
longer  needs  answering.  As  for  the 
commonly  held  view  that  Dreiser  is 
an  ‘egregiously  bad  stylist’,  McAleer’s 
explanation  of  the  function  of  Dreis¬ 
er’s  symbols,  and  his  account  of  the 
architectonics  of  the  novels  does  do 
something  to  help  establish  the  con¬ 
ventions  by  which  Dreiser  must  be 
judged. 

T.  G.  Rosenthal,  who  contributes 
Introductions — actually  the  same  In¬ 
troduction — to  new  editions  of  The 
Financier 77  and  The  Titan 78  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  sure  about  the  con¬ 
ventions  by  which  Dreiser  should  be 
judged.  He  begins  by  arguing  that  his 
naturalism,  his  heightened  sense  of 
drama,  and  his  preoccupation  with 
social  problems,  all  place  him  firmly 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  by  the 
end  of  his  essay  he  has  argued  himself 
into  believing  that  Dreiser  was  ‘one 
of  the  few  truly  major  figures  of 
twentieth-century  American  litera¬ 
ture’. 

Richard  Giannone’s  study  of  Music 
in  Willa  Cather’s  Fiction ,79  although 
it  involves  him  in  an  unnecessarily 
protracted  discussion  of  the  early 
fiction,  closely  approaches  the  con¬ 
trolling  bias  of  Willa  Cather’s  mind. 
If  he  is  right  to  suggest  that,  for  the 
artist,  form  becomes  a  repository  for 
faith  when  the  traditional  sources 
prove  inadequate,  then  his  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  Willa  Cather 
deepened  the  significance  of  music  as 
she  attempted  to  cleanse  her  artistic 

77  The  Financier,  by  Theodore  Dreiser. 
Introduction  by  T.  G.  Rosenthal.  Panther 
Books,  pp.  448.  8j.  6 d. 

78  The  Titan,  by  Theodore  Dreiser.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  T.  G.  Rosenthal.  Panther  Books, 
pp.  501.  8 s.  6 d. 

79  Music  in  Willa  Cather’s  Fiction,  by 
Richard  Giannone.  Nebraska  U.P.  pp.  ix  + 
254.  $6.95. 


manner  of  inessentials,  is  also  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  faith  she  substituted  for 
her  lack  of  belief  in  the  values  of  the 
contemporary  world.  For  this  reason, 
his  book  is  most  interesting  and  useful 
where  he  is  tracing  the  development 
of  structure  and  form  in  the  tragic 
novels  of  Willa  Cather’s  middle 
period,  particularly  in  The  Professor’s 
House,  My  Mortal  Enemy,  and 
Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop. 

Evelyn  Thomas  Helmick  treats  a 
different,  but  hardly  less  pervasive, 
aspect  of  Cather’s  fiction  in  ‘Myth  in 
the  Works  of  Willa  Cather’  ( MASJ ), 
showing  how  she  uses  biblical, 
classical,  European,  and  Indian  myths 
to  parallel  the  stages  of  culture  in  the 
American  West.  J.  Russell  Reaver 
treats  the  same  aspect  in  ‘Mythic 
Motivation  in  Willa  Cather’s  O  Pion¬ 
eers /’  ( WF ).  Sister  Lucy  Schneider, 
C.S.J.,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  at 
‘O  Pioneers!  in  the  Light  of  Willa 
Cather’s  Land  Philosophy’  ( CLQ ), 
and  in  the  same  journal  William  M. 
Curtin  discusses  ‘Willa  Cather:  Indi¬ 
vidualism  and  Style’,  Sister  Peter 
Damian  Charles,  O.P.,  writes  about 
‘ The  Professor’s  House :  An  Abode  of 
Love  and  Death’,  and  Richard  Cary 
examines  ‘A  Willa  Cather  Collec¬ 
tion’. 

In  his  Introduction  to  a  new  edition 
of  Winesburg,  Ohio ,80  Malcolm  Cow¬ 
ley  argues  that  the  novel  is  far  from 
the  pessimistic  or  destructive  or 
morbidly  sexual  work  it  was  once 
attacked  for  being.  It  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  work  of  love,  an  attempt  to 
break  down  the  walls  dividing  people 
from  each  other.  In  his  essay  on 
‘Narrative  Forms  in  Winesburg,  Ohio’’ 
( PMLA ),  James  M.  Mellard  main¬ 
tains  that  the  book  has  four  distinct 
narrative  forms:  a  form  that  focuses 
on  a  central  symbol;  that  portrays  a 

80  Winesburg,  Ohio,  by  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son.  Introduction  by  Malcolm  Cowley. 
Cape.  pp.  247.  30j. 
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character  type;  that  delineates  a 
quality,  state,  or  ‘truth’;  and  that 
depicts  a  simple  plot  development. 
Thomas  M.  Lorch  treats  a  related 
aspect  in  ‘The  Choreographic  Struc¬ 
ture  of  Winesburg,  Ohio ’  ( CLAJ ), 
whereas  Glen  A.  Love,  in  ‘  Winesburg, 
Ohio  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Silence’ 
(. AL ),  explores  Anderson’s  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  the  psychic  states  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  natural  world,  with 
pastoral  life,  and  with  silence  as 
a  measure  of  inner  significance. 
Michael  D.  West’s  excellent  essay  on 
‘SherwoodAnderson’sTriumph:“The 
Egg”’  (AQ)  makes  good  the  neglect 
suffered  by  this  story,  which  was 
written  just  after  Winesburg,  and 
which  is,  West  believes,  his  master¬ 
piece. 

If  the  figures  quoted  by  Joan 
London  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
new  edition  of  her  biography,  Jack 
London  and  his  Times ,81  are  accurate, 
her  father  remains  the  most  widely 
read  American  writer  of  his,  or  any 
other,  generation.  Despite  the  popu¬ 
larity,  his  work  still  tends  to  be 
ignored  by  the  majority  of  critics. 
Since  this  biography  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1939  there  have  been  critical 
studies  incorporated  in  more  general 
works  by  Maxwell  Geismar,  Kenneth 
Lynn,  and  Charles  Walcutt,  but  no 
one  has  done  the  research  that  might 
make  this  biography,  and  those  by 
Irving  Stone  and  the  novelist’s  wife 
Charmian  London,  redundant. 

Raymond  Benoit  publishes  a  note 
on  the  use  of  the  pastoral  mode  in 
‘Jack  London’s  The  Call  of  the  Wild ’ 
(AQ),  and  there  are  several  pieces  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  London  in 
the  Jack  London  Newsletter,  including 
Edward  Allatt’s  article  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  ‘Jack  London  and 

81  Jack  London  and  his  Times:  An  Uncon¬ 
ventional  Biography,  by  Joan  London. 
(Americana  Library.)  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Press  pp.  xvii  +  385.  $6.95. 


Upton  Sinclair’,  and  Dale  L.  Walk¬ 
er’s  ‘Note  to  the  Next  London  Bio¬ 
grapher’. 

After  studying  The  Fiction  of  John 
Dos  Passos82  in  its  considerable  mass, 
John  D.  Brantley  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Dos  Passos  ‘is  a  better 
biographer  than  a  poet,  a  better  poet 
than  historian,  a  better  historian  than 
novelist’.  His  weakness  as  a  novelist 
stems  from  his  inability  to  create 
complex,  believable  characters,  and 
also  from  the  particular  methods  he 
uses  to  relate  his  stories  to  their 
historical-social-cultural  background. 
These  methods  are  dictated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Brantley,  by  Dos  Passos’s  re¬ 
iterated  belief  in  the  inevitable  war 
between  man  and  the  social  institu¬ 
tions  he  creates — the  ‘machine’  as  he 
calls  it.  The  possible  patterns  of 
relationship  between  the  individual 
and  the  machine  determine  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  novels.  There  are  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
the  machine  like  Chrisfield  ( Three 
Soldiers )  and  Joe  Williams  (U.S.A.); 
those  who  abide  by  the  dictates  of  the 
machine  to  attain  their  own  ends  and 
either  fail  like  Charley  Anderson 
( U.S.A .)  or  succeed  like  Jed  Morris 
(Most  Likely  to  Succeed)',  those  who 
are  destroyed  by  trying  to  force  the 
machine  to  live  up  to  its  ideals  such  as 
Terry  Bryant  (Mid-century)',  and 
finally  those  who,  like  Paul  Graves 
(The  Grand  Design)  merely  withdraw 
from  it.  Reid  Maynard  has  a  short 
article  on  U.S.A.  called  ‘John  Dos 
Passos’s  One-sided  Panorama’  (Dis¬ 
course),  and  Arnold  R.  Hoffman 
notes  ‘An  Element  of  Structure  in 

u.s.a:  (cea). 

After  years  of  embarrassed  silence, 
the  critics  and  scholars  are  beginning 
to  descend  upon  the  work  of  Henry 

82  The  Fiction  of  John  Dos  Passos,  by  John 
D.  Brantley.  (Studies  in  American  Literature, 
Vol.  XVI.)  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  136. 
21  Guilders. 
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Miller  in  large  numbers.  William  A. 
Gordon’s  book  The  Mind  and  Heart 
of  Henry  Miller 83  (YW  xlviii.  385), 
which  has  now  appeared  in  England, 
gave  rise  to  a  long  correspondence 
between  its  author  and  its  subject 
while  it  was  still  in  manuscript  form. 
This  correspondence,  entitled  Writer 
and  Critic84  has  now  been  published. 
If  the  letters  from  Miller  had  been 
merely  replies  to  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation,  or  corrections  of  mistaken 
facts,  and  had  been  incorporated  in 
the  original  book,  then  there  would 
have  been  no  point  at  all  in  publish¬ 
ing  them.  But,  as  William  Gordon 
points  out,  the  correspondence  as  a 
whole  has  fascinating  critical  implica¬ 
tions.  In  his  criticism  he  is  quite 
properly  concerned  primarily  with  the 
manner  in  which  experience  is  or¬ 
dered,  and  not  with  the  experience 
itself.  In  quarrelling  with  what  is 
true  in  the  book,  and  what  isn’t, 
what  happened  and  what  didn’t,  who 
the  real  influences  were  or  weren’t, 
Miller  denies  the  distinction  main¬ 
tained  by  Gordon  between  the  hero- 
narrator  of  the  fiction  and  the 
Miller  who  wrote  the  books,  thereby 
reducing  the  works,  or  at  least 
changing  them,  to  autobiography.  If 
one  remembers  a  letter  Miller  wrote 
to  the  New  Republic,  in  which  he 
says  ‘I  don’t  use  “heroes”  .  .  .  nor  do  I 
write  novels.  I  am  the  hero,  and  the 
book  is  myself’,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  quarrel  is  irreconcilable.  Apart 
from  this,  Miller  does  have  something 
interesting  to  say  about  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Oriental  thought  for  him, 
thus  correcting  Gordon’s  emphasis 
on  the  centrality  of  Romanticism. 

Henry  Miller’s  correspondence  with 
J.  Rives  Childs  is  also  published  as 

83  The  Mind  and  Art  of  Henry  Miller,  by 
William  A.  Gordon.  Cape.  pp.  xxxii  +  232. 
3  Os. 

84  Writer  and  Critic:  A  Correspondence 
with  Henry  Miller,  by  William  A.  Gordon. 
Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  xxxvi  +  88.  $3.95. 
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Collector’s  Quest.85  The  title  is  appro¬ 
priate;  Childs  is  a  bibliophile  whose 
chief  interests  are  Restif  de  la  Bre- 
tonne,  Casanova,  and  Henry  Miller, 
and  the  main  theme  of  the  letters  is 
Childs’s  quest  for  Milleriana.  An 
Appendix  contains  a  list  of  the  items 
in  Childs’s  collection,  now  in  the 
Walter  Hines  Page  Library  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  College,  Virginia,  and 
another  has  an  essay  by  Childs  on 
‘What  Henry  Miller  Means  to  Me’. 

Ihab  Hassan’s  new  book  The 
Literature  of  Silence 86  is  about  those 
two  ‘masters  of  the  avant-garde’, 
Miller  and  Samuel  Beckett.  The 
‘silence’  of  his  title  is  the  metaphor  of 
a  new  attitude  that  literature — or  anti¬ 
literature — has  adopted  towards  it¬ 
self.  It  is  an  attitude  that  demands  the 
end  of  all  art,  and  ultimately  a  com¬ 
plete  transformation  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  major  components  of 
this  literature  are  ‘outrage’ — a  meta¬ 
physical  revolt  preceded  by  a  dialec¬ 
tic  of  violence — and  ‘apocalypse’, 
implying  a  rejection  of  Western 
history  and  civilization.  Related  to 
these  ideas,  or  produced  by  them,  are 
notions  of  the  absurd  and  the  con¬ 
crete,  both  of  which  deny  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  causality,  psychological 
analysis,  and  symbolic  relations,  upon 
which  the  bourgeois  novel  rested.  In 
his  section  on  Miller,  Hassan  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  that  despite,  or 
because  of,  his  verbal  inebriation, 
Miller  is  using  language  in  order  to 
deny  its  authority  and  to  ‘taunt, 
deride,  and  profane  the  Muses’. 

John  Williams’s  general  essay  on 
‘Henry  Miller:  the  Success  of  Failure’ 
( VQR )  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
major  condition  of  Miller’s  success 

85  Collector’ s  Quest :  The  Correspondence  of 
Henry  Miller  and  J.  Rives  Childs,  1947-1965 , 
ed.  by  Richard  Clement  Wood.  Virginia  U.P. 
pp.  vx+216.  $5.75. 

86  The  Literature  of  Silence:  Henry  Miller 
and  Samuel  Beckett,  by  Ihab  Hassan.  New 
York:  Knopf,  pp.  xiv  +  225.  $4.50. 
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has  been  his  recognition  of  his  own 
failure  and  his  rejection  of  the  role  of 
artist.  To  this  extent  the  thesis  is 
parallel  to  Hassan’s  in  The  Literature 
of  Silence,  but,  whereas  Hassan 
stresses  the  novelty  of  this  attitude, 
Williams  sees  it  as  one  of  the  trans¬ 
formations  of  the  Puritan  doctrine  of 
Election  and  Damnation. 

If  Miller  means  what  he  says  when 
he  calls  his  books  autobiography, 
there  is  no  justification  at  all  for  such 
books  as  Kenneth  Dick’s  Colossus  of 
One,87  which  is  a  compilation  of 
anecdotes  about  Miller’s  life — usually 
his  sex  life — and  his  relations  with 
June  Miller  and  Anai's  Nin.  E.  R. 
Hutchinson’s  book  on  Miller  is  also 
of  only  marginal  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  literature,  but  it  is  of 
great  interest  in  its  own  right. 
Tropic  of  Cancer  on  Trial88  is  an 
account  of  the  many  attempts  in  the 
U.S.A.  to  censor  or  ban  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  Hutchinson  concentrates  on 
the  trials  in  Wisconsin,  but  what  hap¬ 
pened  there  is  typical  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  the  publisher’s  final 
victory  marked  a  new  phase  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  of  expression. 
Miller  himself  was  pessimistic  about 
the  result,  though  he  himself  had  bene- 
fitted  greatly:  ‘After  a  few  years’,  he 
said  ‘it  starts  up  again  on  some  other 
level.’ 

Milton  Hindus’s  book  on  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald 89  centres  upon  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  Fitzgerald’s  career 
invites  us  to  make  between  aid  and 
life.  In  no  other  writer,  he  claims,  are 
we  so  conscious  of  the  sensational  gap 

87  Henry  Miller :  Colossus  of  One,  by 
Kenneth  C.  Dick.  The  Netherlands:  Alberts- 
Sittard.  pp.  218.  $6.00. 

88  Tropic  of  Cancer  on  Trial:  A  Case 
History  of  Censorship,  by  E.  R.  Hutchinson. 
New  York:  Grove  Press,  pp.  xiv  +  400. 
Paperback  $2.46. 

89  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald:  An  Introduction  and 
Interpretation,  by  Milton  Hindus.  (American 
Authors  and  Critics  Series.)  New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  pp.  xi  +  129.  20s. 


between  ‘the  man  that  suffers  and  the 
mind  that  creates’.  Yet  the  facts  of 
Fitzgerald’s  life,  as  Hindus  presents 
them,  together  with  the  quotations 
from  his  notebooks  and  letters, 
portray  a  man  and  an  artist  who  is  all 
of  a  piece.  Fitzgerald’s  advice  to 
himself  as  a  novelist  about  ‘reporting 
the  extreme  things  as  if  they  were  the 
average  things’  could  be  the  motto  for 
his  life  if  ‘doing’  were  substituted  for 
‘reporting’.  Similarly  the  contradic¬ 
tions  that  exist  in  his  mind,  for 
example  the  letters  to  his  daughter 
and  to  his  mother  on  the  dangers  and 
joys  of  living  the  life  of  a  liberated 
spirit,  can  be  matched  by  the  am¬ 
bivalence  of  his  attitude  to  a  character 
such  as  Gatsby.  Hindus  quotes  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  definition  of  personality  as 
‘an  unbroken  series  of  successful 
gestures’  and  applies  it  to  Fitzgerald 
himself,  arguing  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible,  in  him,  to  separate  flam¬ 
boyance  from  sincerity.  It  is  surely  an 
analogous  quality  in  The  Great  Gatsby 
that  makes  Hindus  admire  it  so 
fervently  and  apply  to  it  the  epigram 
from  the  Greek  Anthology:  ‘Out  of 
the  jewel,  grass  is  grown.’ 

Henry  Dan  Piper’s  book  on  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald 90  (Y W  xlvi.  363),  an 
admirable  account,  not  just  of  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  life,  but  specifically  of  his  life 
as  a  novelist,  is  now  reissued  as  a 
paperback.  One  small  incident  in  that 
life  involving  a  scatological  parody,  is 
explained  by  Philip  Young  in  ‘Scott 
Fitzgerald  on  His  Thirtieth  Birthday 
Sends  a  Small  Gift  to  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way’  ( MFS ). 

Walter  Brylowski  is  only  too  aware 
of  the  dangers  lying  in  wait  for  the 
critic  who  attempts  to  analyse  fiction, 
especially  Faulkner’s,  in  terms  of 
myth.  In  his  book  on  the  subject, 
Faulkner’s  Olympian  Laugh:  Myth  in 

90  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald:  A  Critical  Portrait, 
by  Henry  Dan  Piper.  Southern  Illinois  U.P. 
Feffer  &  Simons,  dp.  xi  +  334.  $2.85. 
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the  Novels ,91  he  very  carefully  defines 
the  term  and  discriminates  between 
the  different  levels  apparent  in  the 
novels.  Firstly  there  is  the  use  of 
myth  as  allusion  and  analogy.  At  its 
simplest  this  is  merely  naive  decora¬ 
tion,  but  it  later  becomes  functional 
as  the  pose  of  classicism  is  transferred 
to  particular  characters  in  the  novels. 
Secondly  there  is  the  use  of  myth  as 
plot.  Faulkner’s  two  favourite  patterns 
of  mythic  action  are  the  casting  out  of 
the  scapegoat  and  the  initiation  of  the 
youth.  On  the  third  level,  Faulkner 
often  employs  a  mythic  mode  of 
thought  in  the  creation  of  character, 
so  that  his  ‘people’  do  not  function 
according  to  rational-empiric  laws. 
Finally  there  is  the  ‘myth  of  the  South’ 
as  this  is  advanced  in  the  creation  of 
Yoknapatawpha  County,  though  Bry- 
lowski  finally  decides  that  the  use  of 
the  word  myth  here  is  unwarranted. 
Working  within  this  framework  Bry- 
lowski  conducts  a  sensitive  and 
intelligent  reading  of  the  major  fiction 
without  straining  too  hard  after 
meaning  or  significance. 

The  Sound  and  the  Fury  is  one  of 
the  very  few  twentieth-century  novels 
able  to  withstand  the  kind  of  critical 
onslaught  made  upon  it  in  Twentieth 
Century  Interpretations  of  The  Sound 
and  the  Fury.91  Michael  Cowan  prints 
thirteen  essays  and  an  Appendix  in 
which  Edmond  Volpe  follows  the 
complicated  chronology  and  scene 
shifts  in  two  of  the  sections  with  the 
help  of  a  chart.  The  essays  themselves 
deal  with  ‘Quentin  as  a  Romantic’, 
‘Concepts  of  Time’,  ‘Christian  and 
Freudian  Structures’,  ‘Form,  Solidity, 
Color’,  and  so  on.  None  of  the  essays 

91  Faulkner’s  Olympian  Laugh:  Myth  in 
the  Novels,  by  Walter  Brylowski.  Wayne 
State  U.P.  pp.  236.  $7.95. 

92  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury:  A  Collection  of  Critical 
Essays,  ed.  by  Michael  H.  Cowan.  (T.C.I.) 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall, 
pp.  x+114.  Paperback  $1.25. 


is  particularly  outstanding,  but  taken 
together  they  do  help  to  elucidate  a 
difficult  work.  Cowan  also  includes 
four  ‘statements’  by  Faulkner  himself 
in  which  he  muses  over  the  agonies 
that  went  into  the  writing  and  re¬ 
writing  of  his  ‘finest  failure’.  Three 
other  critics  examine  particular  as¬ 
pects  of  three  of  the  characters  in  the 
novel:  ‘The  Recollection  and  the 
Blood :  Jason’s  Role  in  The  Sound  and 
the  Fury ’  ( MissQ ),  by  Duncan  Aswell ; 
‘Quentin  Compson  as  Poor  Player: 
Verbal  and  Social  Cliches  in  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury ’  ( RLV ),  by  Jane 
Millgate;  and  ‘Benjy’s  Names  in  the 
Compson  Household’  ( Furman  Stud¬ 
ies),  by  Willard  Pate. 

William  Van  O’Connor’s  book  on 
The  Tangled  Fire  of  William  Faulkner 93 
was  first  published  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  is  now  reissued.  It  is  based  on  the 
view  that,  though  there  is  a  centre  in 
Faulkner’s  work,  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  ‘Myth  of  the  South’ — ‘neither 
the  Sartoris-Snopes  formula  nor  the 
Traditional  Past  vs.  an  Amoral 
Present  formula  really  works’ — but  in 
a  faith  in  love,  endurance,  and  hon¬ 
our,  that  transcends  both  place  and 
period.  Two  other  essays  deal  with 
Faulkner’s  ‘Fegend  of  the  South’. 
Eric  Mottram  in  ‘Mississippi  Faulk¬ 
ner’s  Glorious  Mosaic  of  Impotence 
and  Madness’  ( JAmS )  vehemently 
attacks  Faulkner  himself  and  the 
critics  who  perpetuate  the  myth. 
Faulkner,  he  maintains,  had  no  idea 
of  the  sexual,  racial,  and  economic 
issues  in  the  South.  His  attempt  to 
embody  his  beliefs  in  Light  in  August, 
Absalom,  Absalom,  and  Go  Down 
Moses  is,  as  art,  amoral  stasis.  ‘As 
Morality  it  is  deadly.  As  prophetic 
information  it  is  a  reactionary  con¬ 
tainer  assuming  all  events  and  bodies 
are  there  originally  and  finally  as  the 

93  The  Tangled  Fire  of  William  Faulkner, 
by  William  Van  O’Connor.  New  York:  Gor¬ 
dian  Press,  pp.  xv  +  182.  $6.50. 
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types  of  all  other  events  and  bodies  to 
come.’  The  myth  still  has  its  de¬ 
fenders,  though.  Allen  Tate,  writing 
about  ‘Faulkner’s  Sanctuary  and  the 
Southern  Myth’  ( VQR),  goes  through 
the  whole  process  of  rebuilding  the 
South  as  a  City  State  with  Quentin 
Compson  as  Aeneas  with  no  Rome  to 
found,  before  neatly  slotting  Sanctu¬ 
ary  into  place  as  the  anti-heroic 
commentary  on  it  all. 

Other  general  works  on  Faulkner 
include  Heinrich  Straumann’s  Wil¬ 
liam  Faulkner 94  a  comprehensive 
study  in  German  of  the  fiction  from 
Mosquitoes  to  The  Reivers ,  and 
essays  by  Richard  P.  Adams  on 
‘Some  Key  Words  in  Faulkner’  (TSE), 
James  D.  Hutchinson  on  ‘TIME: 
The  Fourth  Dimension  in  Faulkner’ 
(SDR),  Terry  Otten  on  ‘Faulkner’s 
Use  of  the  Past:  A  Comment’ 
( Renascence ),  and  Arlin  Turner  on 
‘William  Faulkner  and  the  Literary 
Flowering  in  the  American  South’ 
(. DUJ ). 

In  TCL  there  are  two  articles  on 
separate  novels  by  Faulkner:  ‘“The 
Final  Copper  Light  of  Afternoon”: 
Hightower’s  Redemption’,  by  John  S. 
Williams,  traces  the  path  by  which 
Hightower  escapes  from  his  isolation 
back  into  the  human  community, 
having  been  purged  of  guilt,  pride, 
and  scorn  along  the  way,  and  in 
‘Drama  and  Technique  in  Faulkner’s 
The  Hamlet ’,  Carey  Wall  explores 
those  areas  of  the  novel,  inaccessible 
to  thematic  interpretation,  where  the 
public  world  is  distorted  by  Faulkner’s 
idiosyncratic  vision  of  it. 

In  recent  years,  critics  and  scholars 
have  been  hard  at  work  filling  in  the 
gaps  of  the  Hemingway  canon.  With 
the  recent  announcement  about  his 
posthumous  works,  attention  will 
probably  swing  back  to  his  fiction, 

94  William  Faulkner,  by  Heinrich  Strau- 
mann.  Frankfurt:  Athenaum.  pp.  300. 
18.80  DM. 


but  in  the  meantime  we  have  to  be 
content  with  marginalia.  Not  that  the 
scholars  responsible  for  its  publica¬ 
tion  or  the  literary  historians  who 
comment  on  it  view  it  in  that  light. 
After  the  publication  of  Heming¬ 
way’s  fugitive  journalism  in  By-line: 
Ernest  Hemingway  and  The  Wild 
Years,  it  was  inevitable  that  someone 
would  write  a  detailed  critical  account 
of  it  all.  Robert  O.  Stephens  has  done 
just  that  in  Hemingway’s  Nonfiction: 
The  Public  Voiced5  Whilst  he  main¬ 
tains  that  the  journalism  makes  its 
own  claims  to  critical  attention,  his 
own  approach  is  defensive,  relying  on 
the  changing  taste  of  generations  to 
rehabilitate  a  part  of  Hemingway’s 
writing  that  has  been  ignored  by  his 
contemporaries.  For  the  student  of 
the  fiction,  however,  there  is  still 
much  of  interest  in  Stephens’s  book. 
In  the  first  three  parts  of  it  he  exam¬ 
ines  Hemingway’s  various  self-created 
masks  or  images,  together  with  the 
roles  they  entailed,  and  also  Heming¬ 
way’s  ideas  about  culture,  politics, 
and  art.  In  Part  Four,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  he  looks  at  the 
way  in  which  factual  details  in  the 
nonfiction  are  used  as  sources  and 
analogues  in  the  fiction.  Finally  he 
writes  a  general  evaluation  of  Heming¬ 
way’s  work  in  this  genre  in  terms  of 
structure  and  style.  An  Appendix  con¬ 
tains  a  chronological  list  of  all  the 
nonfiction. 

Nicholas  Joost’s  book  is  comple¬ 
mentary  to  Stephens’s.  It  deals  with 
Ernest  Hemingway  and  the  Little 
Magazines :  The  Paris  Years.96  The 
years  in  question  are  1921  to  1926, 
whereas  Stephens  covers  the  whole  of 
Hemingway’s  life.  But  the  early  years 

95  Hemingway's  Nonfiction:  The  Public 
Voice,  by  Robert  O.  Stephens.  North  Car¬ 
olina  U.P.  pp.  xi+391.  $8.50. 

96  Ernest  Hemingway  and  the  Little  Maga¬ 
zines:  The  Paris  Years,  by  Nicholas  Joost. 
Barre,  Massachusetts:  Barre  Publishers,  pp. 
186.  $5.95. 
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in  Paris,  described  in  A  Moveable 
Feast,  are  the  important  ones,  because 
it  was  then  that  he  had  to  lead  a 
double  life,  alternating  between  jour¬ 
nalism  and  writing-for-its-own-sake. 
It  is  the  work  in  this  latter  category 
that  interests  Joost.  He  has  ransacked 
the  files  of  Broom,  The  Dial,  The 
Double  Dealer,  The  Little  Review, 
Poetry,  Der  Querschnitt,  This  Quar¬ 
ter,  The  Transatlantic  Review,  and 
Transition,  and  has  provided  a 
chapter  in  twentieth-century  literary 
history  which  extends  beyond  Hem¬ 
ingway  to  include  a  fascinating  por¬ 
trait  of  the  age. 

Leo  Gurko’s  book  on  Ernest 
Hemingway  and  the  Pursuit  of  Hero¬ 
ism' 37  does  not  propound  any  start¬ 
lingly  new  thesis.  The  heroism  of  the 
title  is  achieved  in  response  to  ‘the 
moral  emptiness  of  the  universe’,  a 
situation  in  which,  for  his  characters, 
‘everything  must  come  from  within 
themselves’.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
doesn’t  attempt  to  expand  his  thesis, 
or  the  fiction,  into  philosophical  or 
mythical  portentousness,  as  so  many 
of  Hemingway’s  critics  do.  If  ex¬ 
amples  are  needed  they  can  easily 
be  found  in  Twentieth  Century  Inter¬ 
pretations  of  The  Old  Man  and  the 
Sea.9S  The  very  titles  of  the  essays 
serve  as  warning:  ‘New  World,  Old 
Myths’,  by  Claire  Rosenfield;  ‘A 
Ritual  of  Transfiguration’,  by  Arvin 
R.  Wells;  ‘Hemingway’s  Tragic  Vis¬ 
ion  of  Man’,  by  Clinton  S.  Burhans, 
Jr. ;  and  ‘Hemingway’s  Extended 
Vision’,  by  Bickford  Sylvester.  Leo 
Gurko’s  piece  on  the  novel  is  also 
reprinted  here,  and,  to  give  the 
opposition  its  say,  so  is  Robert  P. 

97  Ernest  Hemingway  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Heroism,  by  Leo  Gurko.  New  York :  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell,  pp.  284.  $4.75. 

98  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of  The 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea :  A  Collection  of  Critical 
Essays,  ed.  by  Catharine  T.  Jokes.  (T.C.I.) 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall, 
pp.  vi+  120.  Paperback  $1.25. 
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Weeks’s  ‘Fakery  in  The  Old  Man  and 
the  Sea'. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies  devotes  one 
of  its  special  numbers  to  Elemingway. 
It  contains  a  comprehensive  check¬ 
list  of  Hemingway  criticism  compiled 
by  Maurice  Beeke  and  John  Feaster, 
as  well  as  essays  by  William  Gifford 
on  the  critics,  Robin  H.  Farquhar  on 
dramatic  structure,  Daniel  J.  Sch¬ 
neider  on  A  Farewell  to  Arms, 
Robert  W.  Cochran  on  The  Sun  Also 
Rises,  James  L.  Green  on  ‘The  Big 
Two  Hearted  River’,  Clinton  S. 
Burhans,  Jr.,  on  In  Our  Time,  and 
William  J.  Ryan  on  To  Have  and  Have 
Not.  When  so  much  criticism  of  a 
single  author  is  gathered  together, 
one  of  the  incidental  effects  is  that  the 
essays  often  appear  to  cancel  each 
other  out.  After  giving  assent  to 
Gifford’s  thesis  that  ‘what  Heming¬ 
way  wrote  was  certainly  not  a  “lyric 
cry”,  and  his  writing  can  best  be 
classed  under  the  heading  of  “heroic 
narrative”’,  one  may  be  a  little  dis¬ 
concerted  to  come  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  Schneider’s  assertion  that 
‘the  strength  of  Hemingway’s  novels 
is  explained  best,  I  think,  by 
noting  that  they  are  in  spirit  and  in 
method  closer  to  pure  lyric  than  to 
epic’. 

Among  other  Hemingway  items 
are  two  reminiscences:  Kathleen 
Connell’s  ‘Scenes  with  a  Hero’ 
( ConnR ),  and  Dave  Marin’s  ‘Seven 
Hours  with  Papa’  (SWR),  during 
which  time  Papa  aired  his  views  on 
Lolita,  Sholokov,  Pasternak,  and,  of 
course,  Hemingway.  There  are  also 
two  items  of  bibliographical  interest, 
both  in  ABC:  ‘A  Critique  of  Ernest 
Hemingway:  A  Comprehensive  Bib¬ 
liography’,  by  E.  R.  Hagemann  and 
Margaret  C.  Lewis,  and  ‘Books 
About  Hemingway  Abroad’,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  White. 

The  blurb  on  the  dust-jacket  of 
Andrew  Turnbull’s  biography  of 
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Thomas  Wolfe 99  reminds  the  reader 
of  Turnbull’s  work  on  Wolfe's 
‘utterly  dissimilar  great  contempor¬ 
ary’,  Scott  Fitzgerald.  The  two  do 
have  one  thing  in  common,  though, 
an  irresistible  attraction  for  the 
literary  biographer.  In  addition  to 
Turnbull’s  book,  Neal  F.  Austin  has 
also  produced  a  biography,100  and 
Richard  S.  Kennedy’s  study  of 
Wolfe’s  literary  career,  The  Window 
of  Memory ,101  has  been  reissued. 
Each  of  them  discovers  more  or  less 
of  relevance  to  the  fiction  in  Wolfe’s 
life,  and  they  are  discussed  here  in 
terms  of  the  degree  to  which  they 
serve  that  interest.  For  Austin,  the 
novels  are  very  definitely  of  secondary 
interest.  He  appears  to  be  puzzled  by 
the  attitude  of  Maxwell  Perkins  who, 
he  says,  ‘was  unable  to  separate  the 
person  from  the  writer’.  By  ignoring 
the  novels  almost  entirely  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  making  that  separation 
himself.  He  would  have  done  well  to 
ponder  Wolfe’s  complaint  to  Perkins: 
‘I  resent  any  effort  to  present  one  as  a 
cheap  and  sensational  person.  In 
spite  of  my  size,  appetite,  appearance, 
staying  up  all  night  ...  I  am  not  a 
cheap  and  sensational  person.  If 
there  is  going  to  be  any  publicity, 
why  can’t  it  tell  the  truth — that  I  work 
hard  and  live  decently  and  quietly.’ 
Austin’s  method  of  imaginative  recon¬ 
struction — he  does  not  present  any 
kind  of  documentation — certainly 
makes  Wolfe’s  life  appear  sensational, 
if  not  cheap. 

Turnbull’s  book  is  a  different 
matter.  In  his  list  of  sources  and 

99  Thomas  Wolfe:  A  Biography,  by  Andrew 
Turnbull.  The  Bodley  Head,  1967.  pp.  x+ 
304.  45s. 

100  A  Biography  of  Thomas  Wolfe,  by  Neal 
F.  Austin.  Austin,  Texas:  Roger  Beacham. 
pp.  212.  $7.95. 

101  The  Window  of  Memory:  The  Literary 
Career  of  Thomas  Wolfe,  by  Richard  S. 
Kennedy.  North  Carolina  U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  461. 
Paperback  $3.45. 


acknowledgements  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  names  of  the  people  he 
interviewed  in  his  effort  to  create  a 
complete  portrait.  He  also  managed 
to  gain  access  to  the  multitudinous 
materials  in  the  Wolfe  estate — no 
easy  matter — and  thus  ensures  that 
every  statement  in  his  study  is  fully 
documented.  From  all  this  a  different 
kind  of  figure  emerges  from  that  in 
Austin’s  book.  This  is  primarily  the 
biography  of  a  writer,  and,  though 
Turnbull  pays  homage  to  the  Wolfe 
legend,  and  even  adds  some  material 
to  it,  his  main  concern  is  with  the 
relation  between  the  life  and  the 
novels.  In  this  context  all  the  facts, 
for  example  those  involved  in  his 
relationship  with  Perkins,  take  on  a 
new  and  deeper  significance.  In  the 
last  analysis  Wolfe’s  life  was  full  of 
‘hyperthyroid  emotionalism’  and  ‘ado¬ 
lescent  gropings  and  questionings’.  It 
was  imperfectly  shaped  and  full  of 
loose  ends.  But  so  were  the  novels  (all 
the  above  phrases  were  used  by  the 
critics  about  Of  Time  and  the  River). 
Turnbull’s  biography  makes  us  aware 
of  the  essential  correlation. 

The  reappearance  of  Kennedy’s 
fine  study  in  a  cheap  edition  is  most 
welcome.  This  is  not  a  biography  at 
all  but  an  attempt  to  discover  what 
went  into  the  making  of  the  fiction. 
He  follows  Wolfe’s  literary  output 
chronologically,  giving  a  critical  analy¬ 
sis  of  each  work,  and  discussing  in 
detail  the  facts  of  their  composition. 
In  an  Appendix  he  painstakingly 
assembles  a  synopsis  of  Wolfe’s  last 
novel  which  has  never  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  form  Wolfe  intended. 
The  Window  of  Memory  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  tool  for  all  Wolfe  scholars. 

Robert  Emerson  Carlile  believes 
that  Wolfe’s  fiction  is  not  as  formless 
as  many  critics  maintain,  and  in 
‘Musical  Analogues  in  Thomas 
Wolfe’s  Look  Homeward  Angel'  (MTS) 
he  elaborates  a  suggestion  made  by 
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Joseph  Warren  Beach.  Using  three 
Wagnerian  terms,  leitmotif,  modula¬ 
tion,  and  chromaticism,  he  discovers 
the  emotional  significance  of  the 
novel  at  a  level  beyond  the  reach  of 
language. 

Harry  T.  Moore’s  book  on  The 
Novels  of  John  Steinbeck,102  which  he 
subtitled  A  First  Critical  Study,  was 
originally  published  in  1939,  on  the 
same  day  as  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  It 
is  now  reissued  with  an  epilogue  in 
which  he  records  his  disappointment 
in  the  later  writing.  The  reason  so 
many  of  his  early  admirers  no  longer 
enjoy  his  work  is,  according  to  Moore, 
because  the  ‘woodenness  and  senti¬ 
mentalism’,  excusable  in  a  young 
writer,  have  prevailed.  Moore’s  evi¬ 
dent  embarrassment  in  connexion 
both  with  his  critical  style  of  thirty 
years  ago,  and  with  some  of  his 
judgements,  makes  one  wonder  why 
he  allowed  the  work  to  be  reissued  at 
all. 

Moore’s  interpretations  of  Stein¬ 
beck  are  based  largely  on  a  Freudian 
reading  of  the  novels.  Two  other 
critics  look  at  different  aspects  of  the 
symbolism  of  one  novel:  Leonard  A. 
Slade,  Jr.  examines  ‘The  Use  of 
Biblical  Allusions  in  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath ’  ( CLAJ ),  and  Chris  Browning 
analyses  ‘Grape  Symbolism  in  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath ’  ( Discourse ).  In  ‘The 
World  on  its  Own  Terms:  A  Brief  for 
Steinbeck,  Miller  and  Simenon’ 
(SWF),  Elroy  Bode  argues  that 
these  three  writers  insist  upon  being 
accepted  on  their  own  terms,  and  that 
this  is  what  makes  them  critically 
unfashionable.  In  ‘The  Conflict  of 
Form  in  Tortilla  Flat ’  ( AL ),  Stanley 
Alexander  writes  most  interestingly 
about  the  confusion  which  develops 
as  the  result  of  the  novel’s  mock- 

102  The  Novels  of  John  Steinbeck:  A  First 
Critical  Study,  by  Harry  T.  Moore.  Port 
Washington,  N.Y.:  Kennikat  Press,  pp.  106. 
$5.00. 
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heroic  form  and  Steinbeck’s  affinity 
for  pastoral. 

Nabokov’s  Congeries 103  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  selection  of  Nabokov’s 
work,  selected  by  Page  Stegner,  who 
also  contributes  an  excellent  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  volume  and  a  biblio¬ 
graphical  note.  A  good  deal  of 
Nabokov’s  work  is  now  available  in 
cheap  editions,  but  there  is  still  a  good 
deal  in  this  collection  that  is  not.  His 
‘Reply  to  my  Critics’  has  never  been 
published  in  book  form,  and  indeed, 
most  of  his  criticism  reaches  only  a 
small  circle.  Stegner  also  prints  a 
selection  of  his  poetry  and  short 
stories,  together  with  large  extracts 
from  Speak  Memory,  Despair,  Invita¬ 
tion  to  a  Beheading,  and  The  Gift. 
One  novel,  Pnin,  is  printed  in  its 
entirety. 

It  seems  that  the  genius  of  Nabo¬ 
kov  inexorably  compels  his  critics 
into  their  own  kind  of  unorthodoxy; 
or  is  it  just  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
critic  attracted  to  his  work?  Andrew 
Field  calls  Nabokov:  His  Life  in 
Art 104  a  ‘critical  narrative’.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  amount  of 
reading  and  research  that  has  gone 
into  the  making  of  this  book,  but 
he  wears  his  learning  lightly  and 
deploys  it  in  a  Nabokovian  manner. 
His  own  description  of  the  book’s 
form  is  a  good  example:  ‘This  book 
starts  in  the  middle  and  moves 
steadily  forward  and  backward,  in 
chapters  that  are  parabolic,  to  the 
middle  again  in  the  third  from  last 
chapter;  it  ends,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  in  the  middle  yet  again — 
but  quite  a  different  middle.’  Despite 
this,  it  is  the  first  book  to  treat  Nabo¬ 
kov’s  oeuvre  as  a  whole;  Field’s 

103  Nabokov’s  Congeries,  selected,  and  with 
a  critical  introduction  by  Page  Stegner.  New 
York:  The  Viking  Press,  pp.  xxxix+536. 
$8.50. 

104  Nabokov:  His  Life  in  Art,  by  Andrew 
Field.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1967.  pp.  395. 
505. 
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impersonal  ‘stack’  of  sources  in 
Chapter  Twelve  is  very  impressive. 
As  he  says,  even  those  who  were 
under  the  impression  they  had  read 
most  of  Nabokov — chiefly  Russian 
emigres  with  a  knowledge  of  English 
and  French — are  likely  to  be  sur¬ 
prised.  Considering  that  Nabokov  has 
inhabited  Russian  literature  for  twen¬ 
ty  years,  and  American  for  twenty- 
five,  Field  is  no  doubt  right  to  say  that 
probably  only  ten  people  have  read 
as  much  as  eighty  per  cent  of  his 
work.  Nabokov  said  once  that  his 
ideal  readers  consist  of  ‘a  lot  of  little 
Nabokovs’.  Field  is  certainly  one  of 
those. 

Another  is  Carl  R.  Proffer  who  is 
careful  to  note  that  his  Keys  to 
Lolita 105  is  not  an  interpretation.  He 
does  not  concern  himself  at  all  with 
the  character  of  the  hero  or  the 
heroine,  or  with  the  meaning  or  the 
morality  of  the  novel.  What  his  keys 
are  meant  to  unlock  are  the  technical 
puzzles,  the  literary  allusions,  and  the 
stylistic  devices:  ‘an  introduction  to 
the  realms  hidden  in  Nabokov’s 
secretly  sliding  panels  and  double- 
bottomed  drawers’.  So  far  so  good, 
but  when  he  also  goes  on  to  add 
‘some  may  say  my  commentary  is  a 
parody  of  Nabokov.  This,  of  course, 
is  probably  untrue’,  the  reader  may  be 
forgiven  for  beginning  to  cultivate 
the  suspicion  that  Proffer  himself 
shows  in  nosing  his  way  through  the 
clues.  Proffer  believes  that  Nabokov’s 
ideal  reader  ought  to  be  a  literary 
scholar  trained  and  widely  read  in 
several  European  languages,  a  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes,  a  first-rate  poet,  and  the 
possessor  of  an  eidetic  memory. 
Another  way  of  saying  ‘a  little 
Nabokov’. 

With  the  exception  of  articles  on 
The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knight, 
by  Charles  Nicol,  and  on  Pnin,  by 

105  Keys  to  Lolita,  by  Carl  R.  Proffer. 
Indiana  U.P.  pp.  160.  $5.00. 


Ambrose  Gordon,  Jr.,  Nabokov:  The 
Man  and  his  Work 106  is  a  reprint  of 
the  Spring,  1967  issue  of  WSCL 
(YW  xlviii.  401).  It  includes  a  very 
full  checklist  of  books,  articles,  and 
reviews  of  Nabokov’s  English  work. 

Analysing  chapter  three  of  Pnin, 
Arthur  Mizener  tests  the  supposition 
that  Nabokov’s  work  is  prevented 
from  being  serious  by  the  ingenious 
games  which  he  plays  with  his  narra¬ 
tion.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  ‘The 
Seriousness  of  Vladimir  Nabokov’ 
(SR).  One  of  the  ‘ingenious  games’ 
Nabokov  is  so  fond  of  is  chess,  and 
Strother  B.  Purdy  examines  its  use 
throughout  the  fiction  in  ‘Solus  Rex: 
Nabokov  and  the  Chess  Novel’ 
(MFS). 

Ever  since  Robert  Penn  Warren’s 
All  the  King’s  Men  was  published, 
critics  have  asserted  that  Willie  Stark 
is  a  fictional  portrait  of  Huey  Long 
and  Warren  has  gone  on  denying  it. 
Now  Ladell  Payne  takes  another  look 
at  ‘Willie  Stark  and  Huey  Long: 
Atmosphere,  Myth  or  Suggestion?’ 
(AO),  and  concludes,  after  presenting 
the  results  of  a  good  deal  of  research 
into  the  background,  that  ‘Warren’s 
statements  are  comparable  to  a  claim 
that  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar  is 
neither  a  biography  of  nor  an  apologia 
for  the  historical  Caesar  but  rather 
the  result  of  a  line  of  thinking  sug¬ 
gested  by  Caesar’s  career  and  times’. 
In  an  article  which  also  studies 
Warren’s  poetry,  ‘Robert  Penn  War¬ 
ren:  You  Must  Go  Home  Again’ 
(SoR),  John  Rees  Moore  argues  that 
Warren’s  work  is  often  flawed  by  the 
fact  that  his  ‘rage  for  order’  is  in 
excess  of  the  felt  life  to  be  ordered. 

Two  other  Southern  novelists, 
Flannery  O’Connor  and  William 
Styron,  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of 

106  Nabokov:  The  Man  and  his  Work,  ed. 
by  L.  S.  Dembo.  Wisconsin  U.P.  1967.  pp. 
x+282.  $2.50.  23 5. 
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critical  attention  this  year.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  Styron’s  novel  The  Confessions 
of  Nat  Turner  has  led  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  collection  of  angry  essays, 
William  Styron’s  Nat  Turner:  Ten 
Black  Writers  Respond.107  The  writers 
in  question  are:  Lerone  Bennett,  Jr.; 
Alvin  F.  Poussaint;  Vincent  Harding; 
John  Oliver  Killens;  Ernest  Kaiser; 
Loyle  Hairston;  Charles  V.  Hamil¬ 
ton;  Mike  Thelwell;  and  John  Henrik 
Clarke.  Their  response,  though  aimed 
at  what  they  all  consider  to  be  a 
distortion  of  historical  fact,  has  far 
wider  critical  implications,  embracing 
the  whole  problem  of  the  relation  of 
fact  to  fiction.  Whilst  they  feel,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  them,  that  Styron 
writes  ‘without  comprehension  of 
either  the  meaning  of  the  drama,  or 
the  profound  and  bitter  depths 
through  which  America  moves  to¬ 
wards  the  creation  of  a  thousand 
Nat  Turners’,  they  only  hint  at  the 
problem  of  what  a  novelist’s  obliga¬ 
tion  to  history  ought  to  be.  The 
inclusion  of  the  original  1831  text  of 
The  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner  gives 
the  reader  an  opportunity  to  judge  for 
himself  what  liberties  Styron  has 
taken  in  his  ‘meditation  on  history’.  A 
very  different  conclusion  about  the 
novel  is  reached  by  George  Core,  who, 
in  ‘Nat  Turner  and  the  Final  Reckon¬ 
ing  of  Things’  (SoR),  asserts  that 
Styron  has  a  sure  grasp  of  both  the 
concrete  detail  of  his  story  and  of  the 
imagined  whole. 

SR  publishes  a  series  of  diverse 
readings  of  Flannery  O’Connor: 
Caroline  Gordon  in  an  excellent 
general  essay,  ‘Heresy  in  Dixie’  traces 
the  development  of  a  writer  who 
began  by  being  totally  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  ended  by  being  universally 
‘loved’;  in  ‘The  Symbolic  Vision  of 

107  William  Styron’s  Nat  Turner:  Ten 
Black  Writers  Respond,  ed.  by  John  Henrik 
Clarke.  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  pp.  x+117. 
$4.95. 


Flannery  O’Connor:  Patterns  of 
Imagery  in  The  Violent  Beat  it  Away', 
Clinton  W.  Trowbridge  discovers 
the  major  key  to  the  novel  in  the 
parable  of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes; 
Stuart  L.  Burns’s  ‘Flannery  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  The  Violent  Bear  it  Away: 
Apotheosis  in  Failure’  concen¬ 
trates  more  upon  the  structural  and 
thematic  pattern  of  the  novel  as  the 
concept  of  a  journey  towards  self- 
realization;  and  in  another  general 
essay,  ‘Judgement  in  the  Fiction  of 
Flannery  O’Connor’,  Ruth  M.  Kieft 
accounts  for  the  uneasy  blend  of 
attraction  to  and  revulsion  from  her 
fiction  in  terms  of  the  uncertainty 
about  the  moral  and  religious  vision 
concealed  in  the  grotesque  flowerings 
of  her  imagination. 

In  ‘Miss  O’Connor  and  the  Christ- 
Haunted’  (SoR),  Marion  Montgomery 
argues  that  the  shocking  effect  of  her 
grotesque  characters  can  only  be 
explained  in  terms  of  her  implicit 
Christian  perspective.  Finally,  there 
are  two  pieces  on  related  themes: 
Martha  Steven’s  ‘Flannery  O’Connor 
and  the  Sanctified-Sinner  Tradition’ 
(. ArQ ),  and  Thelma  J.  Shinn’s  ‘Flan¬ 
nery  O’Connor  and  the  Violence  of 
Grace’  (WSCL). 

John  Clayton’s  Saul  Bellow:  In 
Defense  of  Man 108  centres  on  what  he 
calls  ‘three  interrelated  contradic¬ 
tions’.  Bellow  takes  a  firm  stand 
against  all  the  manifestations  of 
cultural  nihilism  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury — Dada,  the  Wasteland,  and  the 
denigration  of  human  life;  yet  he  is 
himself  essentially  a  depressive  writer. 
He  rejects  the  tradition  of  alienation 
in  modern  literature,  emphasizing  in 
his  fiction  the  value  of  brotherhood; 
yet  his  central  characters  are  all 
masochists  and  alienatees.  Finally,  in 
spite  of  his  high  regard  for  individu- 

108  Saul  Bellow:  In  Defense  of  Man,  by 
John  Jacob  Clayton.  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  273. 
$6.95. 
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ality,  he  is  forced  to  discard  the 
separate  self  in  favour  of  anonymity. 
Beyond  these  personal  problems, 
Clayton  explores  the  relation  of 
Bellow  to  the  tradition  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Jewish  urban  intelligentsia. 

Robert  Shulman  analyses  ‘The 
Style  of  Bellow’s  Comedy’  ( PMLA ) 
and  concludes  that  he  is  related,  not 
to  the  picaresque  tradition,  but  to 
Rabelais,  Burton,  Sterne,  Melville, 
and  Joyce,  all  of  them  masters  of  an 
encyclopaedic  comedy  of  knowledge. 
In  ‘Saul  Bellow  and  his  Penitent 
Picaro’  ( SWR ),  W.  M.  Frohock  rede¬ 
fines  The  Adventures  of  Augie  March 
as  a  confession  with  a  picaresque 
structure.  Harold  Fisch’s  ‘The  Hero 
as  Jew:  Reflections  on  Herzog ’ 
{Judaism)  argues  that  the  predica¬ 
ment  of  Moses  Herzog  has  become 
the  predicament  of  everyone:  ‘All  are 
now  outcasts;  all  pursue  their  private 
intensities  in  cruel  separation  from 
one  another;  and  in  this  state  of  uni¬ 
versal  exile,  the  Jew  is  like  everyone 
else,  only  more  so.’ 

Attempting  to  discriminate  between 
Malamud’s  good  and  bad  fiction, 
Alan  Warren  Friedman,  in  ‘Bernard 
Malamud:  The  Hero  as  Schnook’ 
{SoR),  discovers  the  essential  ‘Mal- 
mudian  note’  in  The  Fixer ;  simultane¬ 
ous  passivity  and  seemingly  senseless 
action,  intimations  of  bitterness  and 
defeat,  a  vague  but  certain  sense  of 
impending  doom.  But  out  of  the 
depths  of  suffering  the  true  Malamud 
hero  asserts  and  affirms  himself.  Tony 
Tanner,  on  the  other  hand,  in  ‘Bern¬ 
ard  Malamud  and  the  New  Life’ 
( CritQ )  finds  a  distinctive  pattern  in 
all  the  novels.  All  his  novels,  Tanner 
claims,  are  fables  or  parables  of  the 
painful  process  from  immaturity  to 
maturity. 

In  the  light  of  Salinger’s  own 
description  of  one  of  his  short  stories 
as  ‘exceptionally  Haunting,  Memor¬ 
able,  unpleasantly  controversial  and 


thoroughly  unsuccessful’,  James 
Bryan  presents  ‘A  Reading  of  Sal¬ 
inger’s  “Teddy”’  ( AL ),  in  which  he 
argues  that,  despite  its  systematic 
presentation,  the  story  succeeds  as  a 
story,  as  it  dramatizes  the  difficulties 
of  living  by  Eastern  religious  concepts 
in  the  West,  and  more  particularly,  of 
communicating  them.  Mohamed  Set- 
horn  discusses  Salinger’s  obsession 
with  words  in  ‘L’Univers  Verbal  de 
J.  D.  Salinger’  (EA). 

In  ‘Mailer  and  the  Fitzgerald 
Tradition’  {Novel),  Richard  Foster 
takes  Fitzgerald  as  the  originator  of 
‘American  Rococo’  and  sees  in  his 
work  a  nostalgia  for  the  timeless  and 
innocent  transmuted  into  an  absurd¬ 
ist  vision  of  contemporaneity.  Given 
these  characteristics,  Norman  Mailer 
is  the  most  intrinsically  relevant  and 
the  most  inventively  original  of  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  inheritors.  Two  other  essays 
on  Mailer  deserve  mention:  Samuel 
Hux’s  ‘Mailer’s  Dream  of  Violence’ 
{MinnR);  and  Allan  J.  Wagenheim’s 
‘Square’s  Progress:  An  American 
Dream'  {Crit). 

Constance  Webb  has  written  the 
first  full-length  biography  of  Richard 
Wright .109  In  spite  of  her  uncritical 
admiration  of  Wright’s  work,  she 
does  help  to  throw  some  light  onto 
the  man  behind  the  novels.  A  good 
deal  of  her  material  comes  from 
conversations  she  held  with  the 
novelist  about  his  European  experi¬ 
ences,  and  also  with  his  widow  after 
Wright’s  death  in  1960.  Even  where 
she  has  used  Wright’s  papers  she  has 
not  provided  enough  documentation, 
and  one  could  have  wished  for  a 
more  scholarly  and  objective  piece  of 
work. 

Finally,  there  are  two  volumes  in 
the  ‘Twayne’s  U.S.  Authors  Series’ 
devoted  to  novelists  who  get  rela- 

109  Richard  Wright:  A  Biography,  by  Con¬ 
stance  Webb.  New  York:  Putnam’s,  pp.  443. 
$8.95. 
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tively  little  critical  attention.  John 
O’Hara 110  is  a  prolific  novelist,  and 
Sheldon  Norman  Grebstein  has  based 
his  analysis  on  over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  stories,  as  well  as  a  dozen  novels 
and  novellas.  While  he  tends  to  over¬ 
rate  his  subject,  comparing  him  with 
Fitzgerald  and  ranking  him  higher 
than  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Greb¬ 
stein  does,  in  parts  of  his  monograph, 
suggest  qualities  in  O'Hara,  par¬ 
ticularly  apparent  in  Appointment  in 
Samarra,  that  have  been  overlooked 
by  many  critics. 

Barbara  McKenzie  defines  her  aim 
in  Mary  McCarthy 111  as  ‘an  attempt 
to  find  the  key  that  “works”  the 
fiction  and  essays  of  Mary  McCarthy 
— another  way  of  saying  the  person 
of  their  author;  for  Miss  McCarthy  is 
a  very  personal  writer  in  a  very  public 
way’.  Given  this  belief,  McKenzie’s 
emphasis  on  the  life  rather  than 
the  works — at  least  the  fictional 
works — is  perhaps  reasonable,  but 
one  could  have  wished  for  more 
analysis  of  the  novels,  and  less  of 
the  pursuit  of  Mary  McCarthy’s 
‘irreducible  and  always  recognizable 
voice’. 

4.  DRAMA 

Modern  American  Drama:  Essays  in 
Criticism 112  contains  pieces  on  all  the 
major  dramatists:  Joy  J.  Halid  on 
Eugene  O’Neill;  R.  Baird  Shuman  on 
Clifford  Odets;  William  E.  Taylor  on 
Maxwell  Anderson;  Sy  Kalin  on 
Tennessee  Williams;  Alan  A.  Stam- 
busky  on  Arthur  Miller;  and  Max 
Halpern  on  Edward  Albee.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  interesting  essays  on 

110  John  O'Hara,  by  Sheldon  Norman 
Grebstein,  (T.U.S.A.S.)  New  Haven,  Conn.: 
C.U.P.  pp.  175.  Paperback  $1.95. 

111  Mary  McCarthy,  by  Barbara  McKen¬ 
zie.  (T.U.S.A.S.)  New  Haven,  Conn. :  C.U.P. 
pp.  191.  Paperback  $1.95. 

112  Modern  American  Drama:  Essays  in 
Criticism,  ed.  by  William  E.  Taylor.  Deland, 
Florida:  Everett  Edwards,  pp.  200.n.p. 


general  themes:  ‘Comedy  of  Manners 
1927-1939’,  by  Weller  Embler;  ‘Three 
Verse  Playwrights  and  the  American 
Fifties’,  by  Donna  Gerstenberger; 
‘The  Novelist  as  Playwright:  Bald¬ 
win,  McCullers,  and  Bellow’,  by 
Louis  Phillips;  and  ‘Off-Broadway 
and  the  New  Realism’,  by  Bernard 
F.  Dukore. 

C.  W.  E.  Bigsby’s  book  Confronta¬ 
tion  and  Commitment 113  deals  with  a 
much  shorter  period  of  American 
drama,  but  a  very  interesting  one — 
the  years  between  1959  and  1966. 
This  period  was  characterized  by  two 
major  movements  in  the  American 
theatre.  The  first  of  these  is  related 
closely  to  the  Theatre  of  the  Absurd, 
but  modifies  its  philosophical  prem¬ 
ises  in  a  typically  American  fashion. 
Given  the  fact  of  a  universe  devoid  of 
meaning,  Arthur  Miller  and  Edward 
Albee  make  a  heroic  attempt  to  con¬ 
front  that  metaphysical  vision  of 
emptiness,  and  still  assert  their  belief 
in  man’s  freedom  and  responsibility. 
The  second  movement  also  has  a 
parallel  in  Europe,  in  the  work  of 
Wesker,  Pinter,  Delaney,  and  Behan. 
Whereas  these  British  dramatists 
made  plays  out  of  the  actuality  of 
English  working-class  life,  their 
American  counterparts  produced  for 
the  first  time  a  realistic  picture  of  the 
Negro,  and  created  a  new  theatre  of 
commitment,  more  powerful  in  many 
ways  than  the  American  social  drama 
of  the  nineteen-thirties.  The  chief 
dramatists  dealt  v/ith  in  the  second 
half  of  Bigsby’s  book  are  James 
Baldwin,  Leroi  Jones,  and  Lorraine 
Hansberry. 

One  of  the  obvious  reasons  why 
American  drama  has  not  developed 
at  the  same  pace  as  poetry  and  fiction 
is  the  state  of  the  theatre  itself.  Jack 

113  Confrontation  and  Commitment :  A 
Study  of  Contemporary  American  Drama, 
1959-1966,  by  C.  W.  E.  Bigsby.  Macgibbon 
&  Kee.  pp.  xix+ 187.  42 s. 
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Poggi  in  his  book  on  the  Theater  in 
America 114  paints  a  very  gloomy 
picture  of  the  past,  and  prophesies  an 
equally  gloomy  future.  He  is  concern¬ 
ed  mainly  with  the  impact  of  econo¬ 
mic  forces  on  the  theatre,  but  points 
out  that  artistic  vitality  is  dependent 
upon  economic  vitality.  Given  the 
present  state  of  affairs  he  concludes 
that  it  is  hard — and  it  is  going  to  get 
harder — for  new  American  plays, 
especially  serious  works,  to  get  a 
hearing. 

A  whole  number  of  TDR  is  devoted 
to  Black  Theatre.  Essays  and  plays 
are  grouped  under  the  titles  ‘Black 
Revolutionary  Theatre’  and  ‘The 
Theatre  of  Black  Experience’.  The 
former  are  more  politically  orientated 
and  often  read  like  the  manifestos  of 
the  Black  Arts  Movement  or  the  Third 
World  Revolutionary  Cultural  and 
Political  Societies. 

Another  aspect  of  ‘Violence  in  the 
Modern  Theater:  Notes  on  the  New 
Senecanism’  ( NMQ )  is  dealt  with  by 
Morris  Freedman,  who  defends  the 
work  of  Brown,  Van  Italie,  and  Leroi 
Jones  on  the  grounds  that  the  ‘dis¬ 
ordered  cells’  they  examine  micro¬ 
scopically  are  organically  linked  to 
the  ‘larger  cancer’  in  society.  Kenneth 
Brown  is  also  one  of  Paul  A.  Lacey’s 
‘Two  for  the  Revolution’  (Re¬ 
ligious  Theatre)',  the  other  is  John 
Arden. 

Douglas  McDermott  writes  about 
‘Propaganda  and  Art:  Dramatic 
Theory  and  the  American  Depression’ 
(. MD ),  and,  though  he  despairs  of  the 
possibility  of  a  full-fledged  theory  of 
social  drama,  he  believes  it  possible  to 
evaluate  the  plays  of  the ’thirties  more 
fully  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted 
by  reference  to  their  expressed  inten¬ 
tions. 

Chester  Clayton  Long  examines 

114  Theater  in  America:  The  Impact  of 
Economic  Forces,  1870-1967 ,  by  Jack  Poggi. 
Cornell  U.P.  pp.  xi+328.  $9.50. 


The  Role  of  Nemesis  in  the  Structure 
of  Selected  Plays  by  Eugene  O’Neill.115 
The  plays  selected  are  Thirst,  Abor¬ 
tion,  The  Moon  of  the  Caribees,  The 
Hairy  Ape,  Desire  Under  The  Elms, 
Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  The  Ice¬ 
man  Cometh,  and  Long  Day’s  Journey 
Into  Night.  He  deals  with  four 
aspects  of  Nemesis:  the  lex  talionis,  or 
aspects  of  experience  over  which  a 
character  has  no  control;  social 
Nemesis  based  on  choices  of  par¬ 
ticular  actions  a  character  is  free  to 
pursue;  ultimate  Nemesis,  stemming 
from  the  Divine  and  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  previous  choices; 
and  tragic  Nemesis  which  is  a  purely 
aesthetic  phenomenon.  Whilst  Long’s 
description  of  the  plays  is  accurate 
and  useful,  his  critical  method  is 
formal  and  schematic  in  the  extreme, 
the  plays  being  treated  more  like 
cadavers  in  an  anatomy  lesson  than 
moving  works  of  art. 

The  Iceman  Cometh  is  a  good  play, 
even  an  absorbing  one,  but  hardly 
complex  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  nine  essays  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Interpretations 116  volume. 
The  best  things  in  the  collection,  in 
fact,  are  a  hostile  review  by  Mary 
McCarthy,  and  an  essay  by  Eric 
Bentley  which  begins  ‘It  would  be  nice 
to  like  O’Neill’.  The  collection,  like 
others  in  the  series,  is  dressed  out  with 
letters,  interviews,  reviews,  and  other 
historical  documents  pertinent  to  the 
play. 

Webster  Smalley’s  edition  of  Five 
Plays  by  Langston  Hughes 117  has  been 

115  The  Role  of  Nemesis  in  the  Structure 
of  Selected  Plays  by  Eugene  O’Neill,  by 
Chester  Clayton  Long.  The  Hague:  Mouton. 
pp.  231.  28  Guilders. 

116  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
The  Iceman  Cometh,  ed.  by  John  Henry 
Raleigh.  (T.C.I.)  Englewood  Cliffs,  New 
Jersey:  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  viii+117.  Paper¬ 
back.  $1.25. 

117  Five  Plays  by  Langston  Hughes,  ed. 
with  an  Introduction  by  Webster  Smalley. 
Indiana  U.P.  pp.  xvii+278.  $2.65.  24s. 
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reissued  as  a  paperback.  He  includes 
Tambourines  to  Glory,  Soul  Gone 
Home,  Little  Ham,  Mulatto ,  and 
Simply  Heavenly,  together  with  an 
introductory  essay  on  Hughes’s  work 
in  the  theatre  from  the  ’twenties  until 
his  death  in  1967.  Hughes  was  a  prolific 
and  a  versatile  writer  who  does  not  fit 
easily  into  any  one  category.  The 
bibliographical  part  of  Donald  C. 
Dickinson’s  A  Bio-Bibliography  of 
Langston  Hughes 118  comprises  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pages,  and  covers 
his  work  in  poetry,  drama,  the  novel, 
and  the  essay.  As  for  his  life,  Dickin¬ 
son  quite  properly  puts  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  early  years,  when  Hughes 
was  a  real  spokesman  for  the  Harlem 
Renaissance,  than  on  the  later  part  of 
his  life  during  which  he  quietly 
enjoyed  his  success.  A  special  number 
of  CLAJ  is  given  over  entirely  to  the 
work  of  Langston  Hughes,  and  in¬ 
cludes  an  essay  by  T.  Turner  on 
‘Langston  Hughes  as  Playwright’. 

Ferdinand  Leon  discusses  ‘Time, 
Fantasy,  and  Reality  in  Night  of  the 
Iguana ’  ( MD )  and  concludes  that,  in 
looking  forward  and  backward  sim¬ 
ultaneously,  it  points  the  way  to  a 
more  complex  view  of  memory  and  its 
dramatic  uses.  In  the  same  journal 
Leonard  Quirino  compares  ‘Ten¬ 
nessee  Williams’  Persistent  Battle  of 
Angels'  with  the  play  that  was  later 
based  on  it,  Orpheus  Descending,  dis¬ 
covering  in  each  of  them  a  ‘frantic 
ambition  to  make  ...  a  compendium 
of  almost  everything  he  believed  about 
life’. 

‘The  Lost  Past  in  Death  of  a  Sales¬ 
man'  ( MD )  by  Barclay  W.  Bates  is  an 
examination  of  the  anachronistic 
elements  in  Willy  Loman’s  character. 
Willy  is,  by  turns,  a  cherisher  of  the 

118  A  Bio-bibliography  of  Langston  Hughes, 
1902-1967,  by  Donald  C.  Dickinson.  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn:  Archon  Books,  1967.  pp.  xiii+ 
267.  $10.00. 


pastoral  world;  a  pre-industrial- 
revolution  artisan;  a  ham-handed 
outlaw  frontiersman;  and  patriarchal 
male  concerned  with  the  transmission 
of  his  heritage.  Fred  L.  Standley  hears 
and  records  ‘An  Echo  of  Milton  in 
The  Crucible'  (N&Q). 

C.  W.  E.  Bigsby’s  essay,  ‘Edward 
Albee’s  Georgia  Ballad’  ( TCL ),  is, 
of  course,  about  the  adaptation  of 
The  Ballad  of  the  Sad  Cafe.  Bigsby 
argues  that  Albee’s  interest  in  the 
novel  goes  beyond  a  desire  to  find  out 
whether  it  is  possible  to  adapt  some¬ 
one  else’s  work,  and  represents  a 
logical  extension  of  his  thematic  con¬ 
cerns  as  revealed  in  the  earlier  plays. 
Bigsby  considers  another  of  Albee’s 
recent  plays  in  ‘The  Strategy  of 
Madness:  An  Analysis  of  Edward 
Albee’s  A  Delicate  Balance'  (  WSCL). 
Douglas  Cole  discovers  a  surprising 
possible  source  for  one  of  Albee’s 
plays  in  ‘Albee’s  Virginia  Woolf  and 
Steele’s  Tcitler '  (AL).  The  reference  is 
to  the  Tatler  No.  85.  (October  25, 
1709).  In  ‘Edward  Albee’s  Tiny  Alice: 
A  Note  of  Re-examination’  {MD), 
Richard  Allan  Davison  suggests  that 
in  this  play  more  profundity  is  sug¬ 
gested,  and  less  realized,  than  in  his 
earlier  work,  and  that  its  success  rests 
on  the  reinforcement  of  the  verbal 
with  the  visual.  Finally,  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  Albee’s  critical  esteem  is  given 
by  ‘An  Edward  Albee  Bibliography’ 
{TCL),  compiled  by  Margaret  W. 
Rule. 

David  K.  Jeffrey  makes  an  inter¬ 
esting  comparison  between  plays  by 
‘Genet  and  Gelber:  Studies  in  Addic¬ 
tion’  {MD).  Both  The  Balcony  and 
The  Connection  use  the  play-within-a- 
play  device  to  pit  unauthentic  charac¬ 
ters  against  authentic,  spontaneous 
ones.  The  latter  manifest  their  authen¬ 
ticity  in  their  ability  to  improvise 
rebellion  from  the  very  rituals  that 
imprison  the  former. 
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Red-gauntlet,  284;  Rob 
Roy,  287 ;  Tales  of  My 
Landlord,  287 ;  Waverley, 
287,  366 

Seafarer,  The,  62,  68 
Sebastian,  St.,  94 
Sedulius,  84 
Seferis,  George,  332 
Selboume,  David:  The  Play 
of  William  Cooper  and 
Edward  Dew-Nevett,  350 
Sellyng,  Prior,  122 
Seneca,  108-9,  234 
Senecanism,  202,  225 
Serjeantson,  M.  S.,  95 
Sermons  and  Religious 
Prose,  74-75,  83,  88,  97-9, 
116,  122,  125-6,  175,  203, 
205-6,  225 

Service,  Robert  W.,  32 
Seton,  John :  Dialectica,  1 26— 
7 

Settle,  Elkanah,  224;  Absa¬ 
lom  Senior,  224;  Empress 
of  Morocco,  231-2 
Seymour,  Edward,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  1 1 6 

Seventeenth  Century  Studies 
(gen.) :  Architecture,  201 ; 
Medicine,  207-8 ;  Poetry 
(gen.),  196;  Political 

Theory,  198,  199;  Prose 
(gen.),  201-2,  204-5 ; 

(see  also  Restoration 
Studies) 

Sextus  Empiricus,  1 60 
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Shadwell,  Thomas,  224,  227, 
230,  231-2;  The  Medal  of 
John  Bayes,  224 
Shaftesbury,  Anthony 

Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of, 
226,  235-6 

Shakespeare,  William,  17, 
20,  23,  25,  33,  107,  120, 
134-61,  166,  170,  171-2, 
179,  181,  190,  191,  232, 
238,  247-8,  252,  254,  268, 
385;  All’s  Well  That  Ends 
Well,  146;  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  139,  140,  141, 
147,  345;  As  You  Like  It, 

147- 8;  Comedy  of  Errors, 

134,  138;  Comedies  (gen.), 

137,  142;  Coriolanus,  148, 
331;  Cymbeline,  17,  148, 
168;  General  Criticism, 
136-40;  Hamlet,  135, 

138,  139,  141,  143,  146, 

148- 50,  331,  346,  348, 
349 ,  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  135, 
150;  Henry  IV,  136,  139- 
40,  150;  Henry  V,  137, 
150;  Henry  VI,  Part  II, 

136,  145,  151;  Henry  VI, 

137,  151;  Henry  VIII,  134, 
151;  Histories  (gen.),  136- 
8,  139,  147;  Julius  Caesar, 

138,  140,  147,  151-2,  223, 
412;  King  John,  145,  146; 
King  Lear,  136,  137,  147, 

152- 3,  348;  Love’s 

Labours  Lost,  127,  134, 
138,  142,  153;  Lucrece, 
134;  Macbeth,  135,  136, 
138,  139,  141,  153;  Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure,  140,  143, 
151,  153;  Merchant  of 

Venice,  135,  136-7,  146, 

153- 4 ;  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  135,  138,  140, 
146,  154,  159;  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  140,  1 54— 
5;  Othello,  141,  155-6, 
234;  Pericles,  141,  156; 
Phoenix  and  the  Turtle, 

135,  156;  Richard  II,  136, 

138,  156—7;  Richard  III, 
135,  136,  138,  145,  146, 
151,  157;  Romeo  and 

Juliet,  138,  146,  157; 

Sonnets,  134,  135,  139, 
143,  157—8,  228;  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  138,  146, 
158-9;  Tempest,  139,  140, 

141,  151,  159;  Timon  of 
Athens,  146;  Titus  Andron- 
icus,  134,  138,  159;  Trag¬ 
edies  (gen.),  137,  138,  139, 

142,  144,  147;  Troilus  and 


Cressida,  134-5,  136,  148 

159- 60;  Twelfth  Night, 

160;  Venus  and  Adonis, 
134,  160,  177,  179; 

Winter’s  Tale,  17,  140, 

160- 1 

Shakespeare  Studies:  Basic 
Forms  and  Language,  142- 
3;  Bawdy,  143;  Biblio¬ 
graphy,  27,  28,  134,  141; 
Biography,  135-6;  Classi¬ 
cal  Background,  140; 
Criticism,  143^1;  Editions, 
134-5;  Imagery,  143;  In¬ 
fluence,  140-1,  174;  Met¬ 
rics,  142-3;  Philosophical 
Background,  139;  Political 
Background,  139^10,  150- 
1 ;  Production,  144;  Prose, 
142;  Religious  Back¬ 
ground,  139;  Songs  in 
Plays,  141;  Sources,  154, 
158,  159,  160;  Textual 
Problems,  141-2;  Trans¬ 
lations,  141 ;  Wordplay, 
143 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  146, 
340,  341-2,  344,  350;  The 
Admirable  Bashville,  341; 
The  Apple  Cart,  341 ; 
Candida,  342;  Fanny’s 
First  Play,  341 ;  John 
Bull’s  Other  Island,  340; 
Major  Barbara,  34 1 ;  Man 
and  Superman,  341;  The 
Man  of  Destiny,  341;  Too 
True  to  be  Good,  342 
Shawcross,  J.  T.,  208 
Sheeler,  Charles,  393 
Shelley,  Mary:  Frankenstein, 
287 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  244, 

272,  281,  288,  323,  385; 

Adonais,  274 ;  Alastor,  268 ; 
The  Assassins,  273 ; 
Charles  the  First,  274 ;  The 
Cloud,  274;  Hellas,  274; 
Julian  and  Maddalo,  273; 
Love’s  Philosophy,  274; 
Ode  to  the  West  Wind, 
268,  274;  Ozymandias, 

274;  Prometheus  Unbound, 

273,  274;  The  Revolt  of 
Islam,  274;  The  Triumph 
of  Life,  273,  274 

Sherbo,  Arthur,  250 
Shirley,  James:  Honoria  and 
Mammon,  174;  St.  Patrick 
for  Ireland,  174 
Sholokov,  409 
Short  Stories,  22,  260,  310 
Shubrick,  Commodore,  361 
Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  179 


Sidney,  Mary,  147 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  140,  147, 
176,  177,  178,  179-81,  182, 
187,  224;  Apologie  for 
Poetry,  180;  Arcadia,  174, 
179,  180,  189,  191,  192; 
Astrophel  and  Stella,  181; 
Defence  of  Leicester,  179; 
Discourse  on  Irish  Affairs, 
179 

Siegel,  P.,  160 
Sievers,  Edward,  67 
Silius  Italicus,  200 
Sillitoe,  Alan,  320 
Silver,  George,  145 
Simenon,  Georges,  411 
Simms,  William  Gilmore,  27 
Simon,  Father,  226 
Simon,  Irene,  225 
Sinclair,  Upton,  404 
Sir  Armadace,  95 
Sir  Cleges,  95 
Sir  Degare,  96 
Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight,  85-86,  95,  96 
Sir  Gowther,  95 
Sir  Launfal,  96 
Sir  Orfeo,  96 
Sir  Ysumbras,  95 
Sisam,  K.,  69-70 
Sitwell,  Edith,  334-5,  352 
Sitwell,  Osbert,  334 
Sitwells,  the,  334 
Skeat,  W.  W.,  88,  96 
Skelton,  John,  120,  122; 
Speculum  Principis,  131; 
Speke  Parrot,  129 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents, 
The,  17 

Slessor,  Kenneth,  20-21,  32- 
33,  353 

Smart,  Christopher,  237, 
243 ;  Jubilate  Agno,  243 ; 
Song  to  David,  243 
Smart  Set,  The,  379 
Smith,  Adam,  250 
Smith,  Charlotte:  The  Old 
Manor  House,  289 
Smith,  David  Nichol,  237 
Smith,  George,  293 
Smith,  Henry  Nash,  357 
Smith,  John  Christopher, 
218 

Smith,  Lucy  Toulmin,  131 
Smith,  William  B.,  357 
Smithers,  Leonard,  267 
Smollett,  Tobias,  26,  259- 
60 ;  Ferdinand  Count  Fath¬ 
om,  259;  Humphry  Clin¬ 
ker,  260;  The  Orientalist, 
259;  Roderick  Random, 
253;  Travels,  259-60 
Snodgrass,  W.  D.:  April 
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Snodgrass — continued 
Inventory,  387;  Heart’s 
Needle,  386 
Snow,  C.  P.,  320 
Socrates,  18,  247,  352 
Solomon  and  Saturn,  62 
Sophocles,  274,  301;  Antig¬ 
one,  18,  345 
Soul  and  Body  II,  73 
South  English  Legendary, 
The,  90 

Southern  Workman,  357 
Southey,  Robert,  272,  288 
Southwell,  Robert:  The  Visi¬ 
tation,  189 
Soyinka,  Wole,  22 
Spanheim,  Ezekiel,  209 
Spanheim,  Frederick,  209 
Spark,  Muriel,  18,  320 
Spectator,  The,  249 
Speculum  Exemplorum,  1 1 8 
Speght,  Thomas,  28,  111- 
12 

Speight,  Johnny:  If  There 
Weren’t  Any  Blacks,  350 
Spencer,  Bernard,  337 
Spencer,  Stanley,  324 
Spender,  Stephen,  333,  353; 
Trial  of  a  Judge,  346; 
Twenty  Poems,  333;  Two 
Deaths,  353;  Vienna,  353 
Spens,  Janet,  188 
Spenser,  Edmund,  20,  120, 
135,  138,  158,  160,  177, 
179,  181-6,  187,  191,  200, 
213,  216,  217,  219,  270; 
Amoretti,  1 82 ;  Astrophel, 
182;  Colin  Clout,  183; 
Complaints,  182;  Daph- 
naida,  182;  Epithalamion, 
182,  220;  The  Faerie 

Queene,  178,  180,  181, 

183-6,  228;  Muiopotmos, 

1 82 ;  Mutability  Cantos, 
182,  186;  Prothalamion, 
182;  The  Shepheardes  Cal¬ 
ender,  111,  179,  182;  View 
of  the  Present  State  of 
Ireland,  181 
Stahan,  William,  239 
Steele,  Richard,  239,  247; 
Conscious  Lovers,  28;  Dis¬ 
course  upon  Honour  and 
Peerage,  247 ;  Further  Rea¬ 
sons  against  the  Peerage 
Bill,  247;  The  Tatler,  417 
Stein,  Gertrude,  21 
Steinbeck,  John,  397,  411; 
The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  411; 
Tortilla  Flat,  411 
Stendhal,  26 

Stephen,  Leslie,  264,  298-9 
Sterling,  Rod,  351 


Sterne,  Laurence,  26,  57,  237, 
253,  258-9,  260,  297,  414; 
A  Political  Romance,  258; 
A  Sentimental  Journey, 
258;  Sermons,  258;  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy,  258-9 
Stevens,  Wallace,  18,  338, 
385,  386,  391-2,  396; 

Anecdote  of  the  Jar,  392; 
Bantams  in  Pine  Woods, 
392;  The  Collected  Poems, 
391;  The  Emperor  of  Ice 
Cream,  392 ;  Harmonium, 
391;  The  Man  Whose 
Pharynx  Was  Bad,  392 
Stevenson,  Adlai,  389 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  22;  The 
Master  of  Ballantrae,  295 
Stewart,  Douglas,  33 
Stewart,  John,  189,  238 
Stimson,  Dorothy,  234 
Stoicism,  160 
Stone,  Irving,  404 
Stoppard,  Tom,  348; 
Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stern  are  Dead,  348 
Stow,  John,  189 
Stow,  Randolph,  29 
Stowe,  H.  B.:  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  372 

Strachey,  Lytton,  313,  315- 
16,  324;  Elizabeth  and 
Essex,  315;  Eminent  Vic¬ 
torians,  315;  Queen 
Victoria,  315 
Strahan,  G.,  248 
Strange  News  from  Virginia, 
231 

Strong,  Augustus  Hopkins: 
American  Poets  and  their 
Theology,  355 
Stubbes,  Philip,  144 
Stubbs,  John:  Gaping  Gulf, 
190-1 

Stubbs,  William,  264 
Sturgis,  Howard,  314,  356; 
All  That  Was  Possible, 
314;  Belchamber ,  314; 

Howards  End,  314;  Tim, 
314 

Stylistics,  51,  296 
Styron,  William,  380,  383, 
412-13;  The  Confessions 
of  Nat  Turner,  413 
Suckling,  Sir  John,  198; 

Aglaura,  174 
Sullivan,  Arthur,  282 
Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl 
of,  178,  188 

Surtees,  Robert  Smith,  21, 
284 

Sutton  Hoo,  60 
Swados,  Harvey,  399 


Swedenborg:  Heaven  and 
Hell,  245 

Swift,  Jonathan,  21,  26,  29 
45,  56,  202,  237,  239,  297; 
Battle  of  the  Books,  246; 
A  Description  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  245-6;  Fable  of  the 
Bitches,  227,  247;  Gulli¬ 
ver's  Travels,  231,  240, 
246-7 ;  A  Modest  Proposal, 
247;  Tale  of  A  Tub,  258 
Swinburne,  Algernon 

Charles,  29,  172,  281,  323; 
Dolores,  281;  Hymn  to 
Proserpine,  281;  Lesbia 
Brandon,  281;  Tristram  of 
Lyonesse,  281;  The  Tri¬ 
umph  of  Time,  281 
Sylvester,  Joshuah,  216 
Symonds,  John  Addington, 
267-8 

Symons,  Arthur,  267,  283 
Symphosius,  73 
Synge,  J.  M.,  340-1,  344; 
Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows, 
340;  Playboy  of  the  West¬ 
ern  World,  340 


Taffrail:  Pincher  Martin,  317 
Tait’s  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
262 

Tallis,  Thomas,  117-18 
Tarkington,  Booth:  The 
Gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Ml 

Tasso,  217 
Tate,  Allen,  18 
Tate,  Nahum,  28 ;  King  Lear, 
232 

Taylor,  Edward,  359,  385 
Taylor,  Elizabeth,  146 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  206 
Temple,  Sir  William,  26; 
Essay  on  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Trade  in  Ireland, 
247 

Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord,  32, 
265,  266,  275-6,  278,  310, 
352;  Break,  Break,  Break, 
276;  Demeter  and  Perse¬ 
phone,  276;  Doubt  and 
Prayer,  27 5-6 ;  The  Holy 
Grail,  276;  The  Lady  of 
Shalott,  276;  In  Memor- 
iam,  216,  330;  The  Palace 
of  Art,  264;  St.  Simeon 
Stylites,  276;  A  Sign  be¬ 
twixt  the  Meadow  and  the 
Cloud,  276;  Tears  Idle 
Tears,  276;  The  Two 
Voices,  276 
Terence,  130,  223 
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Thackeray,  William  Make¬ 
peace,  29,  285,  289-90, 
292;  Henry  Esmond,  285; 
The  Newcomers,  290;  Van¬ 
ity  Fair,  290 
Theatre  (gen.),  348-50 
Theobald,  Lewis,  248 
Theocritus,  22 
Theophrastus:  Characters 

(trans.),  30-31 
This  Quarter,  409 
Thomas,  Dylan,  18,  19,  322, 
323,  335-6,  338;  In  Coun¬ 
try  Sleep,  336;  The  Force 
that  through  the  Green 
Fuse  Drives  the  Flower, 
336 ;  How  Shall  my  Animal, 
335;  If  My  Head  Hurt  a 
Hair’s  Foot,  336;  Over 
Sir  John’s  Hill,  336 
Thomas,  E.  M.,  385 
Thomas,  Edward,  16,  325, 
336 

Thomas,  Gwyn,  322 
Thomas,  R.  S.,  338,  352 
Thompson,  Francis,  263 
Thompson,  Jim,  400 
Thomson,  James,  252,  275; 

The  Seasons,  243 
Thoreau,  H.  D.,  252,  351, 
363,  365,  370,  380;  The 
History  of  Myself,  363; 
Walden,  363 
Thorpe,  L.,  65 
Thorpe,  T.  B.,  372;  The 
Master’s  House,  372 
Thrale,  Mrs.:  Anecdotes,  239 
Thynne,  William,  128 
Tillyard,  E.  M.  W.,  139,  151, 
157 

Tilney,  Edmund,  180 
Tinctoris,  114 

Titus  and  Vespasian,  159,  171 
Tolkien,  J.  R.  R„  321;  The 
Lord  of  the  Rings,  321,  353 
Tolstoy,  Leo  N. :  Father 
Sergius,  153 
Topsell,  Edward,  200 
Torrence,  F.  Ridgely,  385 
Tourneur,  Cyril:  The  Athe¬ 
ist’s  Tragedy,  141;  The 
Revenger's  Tragedy,  174 
Towneley  Shepherds’  Plays, 
The:  Magnus  Herodes,  84 
Traherne,  Philip,  234 
Traherne,  Thomas,  204-5, 
229,  233-4;  The  Apostasy, 
229 :  Christian  Ethicks, 
233;  Right  Apprehension, 
229 

Trajan,  60 

Transatlantic  Review,  409 
Transition,  409 


Trapezuntus,  178 
Traubel,  Horace,  369,  370 
Travel,  127 
Travel,  B.,  399 
Tree,  Beerbohm,  146 
Tretyse  of  Love,  97 
Trevelyan,  G.  M.,  354 
Trevisa,  John,  79,  122 
Trilling,  Lionel,  285 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
115 

Tri-Quarterly,  380 
Trollope,  Anthony,  285,  294, 
320;  Autobiography,  294; 
Ayala’s  Angel,  285;  Can 
You  Forgive  Her,  294;  He 
Knew  He  Was  Right,  294; 
Phineas  Redux,  294;  Ralph 
the  Heir,  294 
Troyes,  Chretien  de,  105 
Trumbo,  Dalton:  Johnny 
Got  His  Gun,  399 
Trumbull,  John,  359 
Twain,  Mark,  295,  356,  371, 
374-6;  A  Connecticut  Yan¬ 
kee  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur,  3:16',  The  Gilded 
Age,  375;  Huckleberry 
Finn,  284,  376;  The  Inno¬ 
cents  Abroad,  374;  The 
Man  That  Corrupted  Had- 
leyburg,  316;  Pudd’ ahead 
Wilson,  376 

Twentieth  Century  Studies 
(gen.),  351-4;  Bibliog¬ 

raphy,  300,  351;  Criticism 
and  Aesthetics,  23-25 ; 
Concrete  Poetry,  17,  338- 
9;  Drama,  22,  23,  342-3, 
344-5 ;  Irish  Literature, 
339,  353;  Novel,  18,  21, 
22,  300-22,  397^100; 

Poetry  (gen.),  18,  324, 

386;  Poetry  of  the  First 
World  War,  337;  Theatre, 
348—50;  Verse  Drama, 
346;  Welsh  Literature, 
322 

Turberville,  George:  Trag¬ 
ical  Tales,  127 
Turgenev,  295,  301 
Tutuola,  Amos,  21-22,  320; 
The  Palm-  Wine  Drinkard, 
21 

Tuve,  Rosemond,  214 
Tynan,  Kenneth,  144 
Tyndale,  William,  124 
Tyler,  Moses  Coit:  A  His¬ 
tory  of  American  Literat¬ 
ure  during  the  Colonial 
Time,  359;  The  Literary 
History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  359 


Tyler,  Royall,  359-60;  The 
Contrast,  360 

Ubaldino,  Petruccio,  181 
Udall,  Nicholas,  116;  Eze- 
chias,  130 

United  Nations,  The,  311 
Unwin,  T.  Fisher,  311 
Upland’s  Rejoinder,  89 
Upson,  William  H.,  385 
Urquhart,  Sir  Thomas,  26, 
234 

Vallan,  William:  Two 

Swannes,  188 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John:  The 
Cornish  Squire,  232 
Vasari,  278 

Vaughan,  Henry,  193;  Silex 
Scintillans,  195 
Vega,  Lope  de:  La  Fianza 
Satisfecha,  247 
Verdi,  Guiseppe:  Otello,  156 
Vergil,  Polydore,  115 
Vespasian  Psalter,  The,  75 
Vico,  307 

Victor,  Claudius,  219 
Victoria,  Queen,  265;  Jour¬ 
nals,  265 ;  Leaves  from  a 
Journal,  265 

Victorians,  the,  264-5,  266, 
330 

Vida,  242 

Vieux  de  la  Montague,  Le, 
273 

Villon,  Francois:  Complete 
Poems  (trans.),  32 
Virgil,  200,  215,  227;  Aeneid, 
48,  257 
Vitruvius,  201 
Vittorino  da  Feltre,  114 
Voltaire,  239;  Essays  on  Epic 
Poetry,  249 
Vondel,  219 

Wace,  64 

Wadsworth,  Reverend,  373 
Wager,  W.,  130;  Enough  is 
as  Good  as  a  Feast,  165-6; 
The  Longer  Thou  Livest, 
165-6 

Wain,  John,  320;  Hurry  on 
Down,  320;  Strike  the 
Father  Dead,  320 
Wakefield  Plays,  The :  Mac- 
tatio  Abel,  83;  Noah,  83- 
84;  Secunda  Pas  tor  um,  83 
Walcote,  William  de,  82 
Walcutt,  Charles,  404 
Waldock,  A.  J.,  219 
Waller,  Edmund,  197-8, 
228;  Battle  of  the  Summer 
Islands,  198;  In  Answer  to 
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W  aller — continued 

Ephelia,  230;  Of  Love, 
230;  A  Panegyric  to  my 
Lord  Protector,  198 
Walpole,  Horace,  240,  249, 
251;  The  Castle  of 
Otranto,  284 

Walsh,  William:  The  Cornish 
Squire,  Til 

Walton,  Isaac,  234;  Com- 
pleat  Angler,  203 
Wanderer,  The,  67-68 
Warburton,  William,  242-3, 
248 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry,  295 
Ward,  Ned,  225,  240;  The 
London  Spy,  225 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley: 

The  Gilded  Age,  375 
Warner,  Sylvia  Townsend. 
322 

Warren,  Robert  Penn,  397, 
398,  412,  415;  All  The 
King's  Men,  398,  412 
Warton,  Joseph,  242 
Watkins,  Vernon,  335-6 
Watson,  Thomas,  130,  177; 
Amyntas,  187 

Watts,  Isaac:  Reliquiae  Juv¬ 
eniles,  243 

Waugh,  Benjamin,  311 
Waugh,  Evelyn,  309,  316, 
320;  Love  Among  the 
Ruins,  313;  The  Loved 
One,  321 ;  Sword  of  Hon¬ 
our,  316 
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